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Baker 3 

BAKER, ALKXANDElt, (jr>K2-lG38), 
Jesuit, was born in "Norfolk in 1582, entered 
the Hociuty of Jc.sus about 1010, was pro- 
fesKiidol' the four VOWK in I (1:37, twice visited 
India as a missionary, and died on 24- Aug. 
ItSJJH in Ijondon, whoro he had resided for 
many years. Ili^ rcconc.ilud tho Uov. Wil- 
liam (Jokn, a son of Sir Kdward (Joke, the 
famous lawyer, to the catholic church in 
1015. Amon the 'Sl.nl u PU/IMTS' (Domestic, 
James I, vol. elxxxL\.No.ijr>, under date 1025) 
is a manuscript, by Father linker in defence 
of tins dotrl ritie of regtMicral ion by baptism us 
hold by catholics, showing its dillenuieolVom 
the. opinion of prot.estttnl.s. 

[Oliver's Jesmls, -1K; J)odd*H Church ITi.sU 
in, lo"> ; KoluyV ISoeurds, i. lf>;{, vii. '28; Ityinor's 
Follow, xviii. JMii ; Oul. Stjif<! Papor-s, DOIII. 
JamijH 1 ( 1 02.. 2f>), flao.] T. C. 

BAKBRANNK KMXAUOT1I (1780- 
1 HOI), philologist, was born 10 June ,17H(i. 
Shi 1 was the sister of (Seor^'e Hakcr, the, his- 
torian of Northamptonshire [({. v,'] r and to he.r 
liis jrivat. work owns its "-oology and botany. 
Miss Hiikor was thei-ompanion oflier brother's 
journeys, his a,manuensis, and his folio w 
lalmurer, (iS])e.cially in the natural history, 
and Him made, drawings and ovu twfrruvwl 
Homo of thfi plates for his ^roat work. To 
T.lm opjmrtnnities uflorded her wlton ahnrodo 
through thtt rounty by her brother's sid(j w<^ 
arts indebted for tlie ''(llommiry of Northamp- 
tonshire, Words and Phrases, to which aro 
nd<led tho customs of the county,' 2 voK ? 
London, 1854, Hvo, one- of tJ bost of our 
local lfjxic.ons. Miss Bakm* did at hor hoiiHO 
in Gold Stwt, Northnm])ton 7 W April 1801, 

PQtiarturly Kuviow, ci. 6 ; Ciont. Map;, ctsxi. 
208 ; Addit. MUM. 24804, f. 74.] T. 0, 

BAKER, ANSKLM, (1834-1885J, artist, 

lirwfc acquired a knowh^dgo of drawing and 

vor,. 



Baker 

painting at Messrs. Tlardinan's studios in Jiir- 
iniugliam. Ho bocnimo a Cistercian, monk at 
Mount St. Jlurnard's A.bboy, Lt4c,oatorsliiru, 
in 1857, and died thore ou 11 Fob. .1885. As 
a heraldic artist ho wus nni)quulled in this 
country, and his -work was eagerly sought 
lor by thoRo who appreciated tho btuity of 
mediajval blazonry. About two-third,s of 
tlm (loatH-of-arras in Fowte.r'H Toorago ' wort! 
drawn )>y him, and arc signed * 1<\ A.' (1/rater 
Ansel ui ) . ( l<i uls< > oxe.cnted tho mural ])aint- 
ings in the. diapol of St. SchohiAtiai'fl Priory, 
Atherstonc^; in St.. VVinil'rod's, Sluu^pshtid; in 
tho Toniple, in Ciartmdon i*ark, anil in th 
Lady an<l Infirmary ehapolH at .Mount St. 
Bernard's Abbey. The ' llortus Aninifu ' and 
' Ilonu DiurnuV pul)lislujd at London, and 
several biiantiful works brought out. at Mech- 
lin and Tournai, btmr witness to his invoiitivo 
gonius. His * Liber Vitm,' a rwiord of tho 
benefactors of St. J^ornard's Abboy, is inugni- 
lic.ently iUiwt.rutod with ]>i(ituros of tho arms 
and patron saints of the. btmofwrtors. 
also left unpublished 'Tlus Armorial Doa 
of Knglish Oardiuals' and 'Tin* Arms of t 
Cistercian HOUHOS of England, 1 

I Tablet, 21 I'cb. 1885; AthtiniBiun, 21 Kob, 
; Academy, !U 1'eli. 1885.] T. 0. 

(1575-1041), 



BAKER, 

Henodie.tino. [Stws ItAXim, 



whoso roal name was J)A.VU> LMVIB, was the 
son of Morgan Lewis, master of the royal 
grammar school, Abergnvonny. lie was bom 
in Moninoutlwliiro m .161 7, and studied in his 
father's school . 'When about nineteen years 
old ho was converted to theeatholicfaith, and 
sont by his uncle, a priest of the Society of 
Jesus, to tho English college at Home (1638). 
Ho was ordained priest in 1642, entered the 
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Society of .Jesus in 104-1, and became a. pro- 
fessed father in 1(155. The South Wales dis- 
trict, of which he was twice* superior, was 
the principal field of his missionary labours. 
There, he xtmlonsly toiled for twenty-eight 
yours, visiting the persecuted catholics, chiefly 
by night, and always making his circuits on 
foot. A victim to the Oaten plot pcrso.c.u- 
tion, ho was arrested 17 Mov, HJ7N, while, 
preparing to say mass, was committed to Usk 
gaol, tried and eondemmd to death for the 
priesthood at 1 heMomnouth assizes,:*!.) March 
1070, and executed at. Tsk on ^7 August, 
following. 

After his apprehension there appeared a 
pamphlet, by Dr. Herbert Croft, bishop of 
J I uivfnrt I, entitled 4 A Short Narrative, of the 
Discovery of a College of Jesuits at a place 
culled the. (Ionic, in the county of Hereford, 
To which is added a true relation of the 
knavery of "Father Lewis, the pretended bi- 
shop of Llandatle/ London, 1(571), -Ho. The 
charge brought by Dr. Croft against, Haker 
was that he had extorted money from a poor 
woman under the pretence that hit would 
liberate her father's soul from purgatory. Sir 
Robert Atkyns, the judge who tried (inker, 
declared that the pamphlet, which had been 
produced in court, was false and scandalous. 

jKnlry'H Kmwis, v. OlJMW, vii, -156; Clwl- 
Imu'r's Memoirs of MisHinmiry PriuslH (180ft), ii. 
U2; Oliver's ColhiManea S, *)'. -18; Dndil'M (5hurh 
Jlist. iii. aitl ; Cut. of Printwl Jiooks in Writ. 
MUM. ; Colibott'K StiiU* Trials, vii, a'iO, | T. C. 



BAKEK, UHARLKS (iHa'MWi), in- 
structor of tin 1 deaf and dumb, wart this 
second son of Thomas Baker, of Birming- 
ham, and was born it I July 1HO.'$, While, a 
youth he was lor a, short time, an uHHistunl 
at the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Kdg~ 
Imston, near Birmingham, lie thin tried 
other employments, but his services werr* 
iij^ain sought by the committe*' of the msti- 
tution, whtjn in a difficulty on the. failure of 
their master, who was a Swiss, to control 
tin* pupils* Charles ] taker had iwve.r on- 
templated teaching as u proii'MHion, but 
without much ^thought for the futuns lio 
ontnnul upon his work, lie at on<!eobtaine,d 
the afloctionK of the diildrtm, and, to t.hc.ir 
delight, IIR rtmiained at the iuHtltution. 
Thnni ycar aiYerwards lu^ was invit-ed to 
aid ia tho cMtablislmumt at J)oncaHtcr of a 
Boaf and Dumb Institution for the county 
of York, Th plan hud originated with t-ht^ 
Ke.v. ( Wil}iamF(Uit(m,inc<nnpiny with whom 
ho visited all ths largo townn of thw county, 
and olbtaint*d such support an {iiHtiiiud tfio 
carrying out of the Kchcmc, Tfe deficiency 
of clnsH-booliH was an evil which "Baker 



soon found to he pressing. Although thn 
deaf and dumb had been gathered tnge.ther 
in various institutions for forty years, no 
attempt had been made, to provide Midi a 
course as they required. This want he set 
himself to supply. lie wrote the *( 'ircle of 
Knowledge/ in its various gradations, con- 
secutive, lessons, picture lessons, teachers* 
lessons, tho * Hook of the Hi hie* in its .several 
gradations, and many other works which 
had special relation to the teaching of the 
deaf and dumb. The * ( Invle of Knowledge ' 
obtained great, popularity. It was u?ed in 
the education of the ro^al children, and of 
the grandchildren of Louis-Philippe. It has 
been largely used in the colonies and in 
Russia, and tin* first gradation has been 
translated into < 1 hinewe, and is used in the 
schools of (Vina and Japan, Many years 
ago the publisher reported that 'i()i),000 
copies had been sold. BaKci* also wrote 
for the, * IVnny ( yc.lopaulhi ' various topo- 
graphical articles, and those on tin 1 ( Instruc- 
tion of the Blind/ ( Dactylology/ * Deaf nnd 
Dumb/ *({eorge Dalgarno/ and the * Abfofl 
Sieard, He contributed to the *. Journal of 
Kducation/ to the 'Polytechnic Journal/ 
and the publications of t'he ( Vntral Society 
of HdiHMilinn, nnd translated AmmanV Dis- 
sertation OH Speech' 1 (lH?:j). He was an 
autive worker in connection with the lontl 
institutions of 'Don caster, and SMIN a member 
oi the committee for the establishment of u 
imblic free library for the town. He was 
ncld m hijfh regard by teachers of I lie deaf 
and dumb in England and in America, and in 
Juno 1H70 tht! Columbian Institution of tlw 
Deaf and Dumbconferred on him the degree 
of doctor of philosophy, an honour which 
he appreciated, but he* never assumed the, 
title. He died at Doncaster 1*7 May 1*71, 
and his old ]mpils erected a mural tablet to 
his memory in the institution where he bud 
laboured so long. 

Information from Sir Tlmmus linker; Amuri- 
ttuu AimalHoftlKi Dwii'aiul Dumb (with poHmii). 

C\ W. S, 



- 



BAKER, DAVID, in religion Aum 
TIN K ( 1575 -UMl;, Benedictine monk, ecd 
siastical liist,orinn, and awcetical wt'ititr, -WI 
bom at Ahcrgavwmy, MonmouthMhire, on 
Dec. ir>7r>, His father, Willimn linker, 
was steward to Lord AbergHVenny, wd his 
mother was tho daughter of Lewis p John, 
ftlt'u* \ValljH, vicar of Abergavenny, and nihter 
of Dr. David Lewis, a. judge of the admirwlty, 
At tin* age of eleven he WHS sent to tf*e. 
school of Christ's Hospital, London, and in 
the beginning of 1500 h<> entered the uni- 
versity of Oxford as a emnmomr <tf Broad- 
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gates Hall, now Pembroke College. Led 
away by sin, he gave up all practices of reli- 
gion ; ' yet there remained in him,' observes 
his biographer, ' a natural modesty, whereby 
he was restrained from a scandalous impu- 
dence in sin.' At the end of two years, be- 
fore ho had had time to graduate, his father 
sxunmoned him home, with a view of settling 
him in some profession. Whilst at Abcrga,- 
venny he began the study of the law under 
the guidance of his elder brother Richard, a 
barrister, and after the lapse of four years he 
was sent to London, where he became a 
member first of Lincoln's Inn, and afterwards, 
in November 1 596, of the Inner Templenot 
of the Middle Temple, as Wood erroneously 
states (CooKiii, Student* admitted to the Inner 
Temple, 14.C-)). 

His father made him recorder of Aberga- 
vcnny. An escape whilst riding through a 
dangerous ford on one of his business jour- 
neys was ascribed by him to providential 
interference, and led 'to his taking a serious 
interest in religion and ultimately becoming 
u catholic. 

Having been formally reconciled to the 
catholic church by the 'Uev. Richard VI nyd 
the older, he came to London, where he 
formed an acquaintance with some Italian 
Benedictine monies of the congregation of 
Monte Cassino. At their instance he pro- 
ceeded inl()0f> to the Benedictine monastery 
of St. .lustiiia in Padua, and commenced his 
novitiate on iJ7 May, when lie assumed 
the name of Atigusthio, Ill-health made, it 
necessary for him to return home, but after 
the death of his father, whom he converted 
to Catholicism, ho went back to his convent. 

At this period there still survived in Eiig- 
land one representative of the old Benedictine 
congregation in the person of Pom Robert 
(Sigobert) Buckley, who had endured an 
Imprisonment of forty-four yearn for refusing 
the oath of supremacy. On 21 Nov. 1007 
two priests, named Sadler and Maihew, wore 
brought to his prison at. the Gatehouse in 
London, lie assisted in * clothing 1 them 
with his own hands, and on their profession 
they were admitted, us monks of West- 
minster, to all the rights and privileges of 
that abbey, and of tlw old English Bene- 
dictine congregation. Father Gmssy is evi- 
dently wrong, ho we ver, in his Htoiteinnit, 
which has been generally accepted, that 
Baker was the chief instrument in effecting 
this restoration, whereby, in the language of 
Oodd (Church Mwtory, ui.'l 1(5), 'the link of 
succession was pieced up, and the Bene- 
dictines put in the way of claiming the 
rights formerly belonging to that order in 
England.' The truth its that Baker had been 



professed by the Italian fathers in England 
as a member of the Monte Cassino congre- 
gation. Subsequently ho was aggregated by 
leather Sigebert Buckley, and became a mem- 
ber of the English congregation, being the 
iirst who was admitted after Fathers Sadler 
and Maihew. Three separate congregations 
existed for a time, namely, the Spanish, the 
Italian, and the renewed English congrega- 
tion. A union amongst them wan felt to be 
most desirable, and after many difficulties 
and obstacles was secured by th brief ' Ex 
incumbent!' of Pope Paul V in 1619. After 
the foundation of the iirst houses, when each 
member was ordered to select one as his 
convent, Buker chose St. Laurence's atDiou- 
lewart in Lorraine, though it. does not appear 
that he ever resided within its walls. 

After his return to England Baker had 
been for a time companion to a young noble- 
man probably Lord Burghers h, the Earl of 
Westmorland's son who had lately been 
converted, and who expressed a great desire 
to dedicate himself to a retired spiritual life. 
Baker afterwards resided in the house of Sir 
Nicholas Fortescue, where he led a life of 
almost total seclusion. ISVxt he went to 
Uheinis, and was ordained priest. In 1620 
he was engaged as chaplain in the house of 
Mr. Philip Fursden of Fursden in tli parish of 
(Jaxlbury, Devonshire. Subsequently he re- 
moved to London. 

In July KfcJi he took tip ln residence 
with English Benediotine HUIIK sit Oambroi 
as their spiritual director. During 1 his iiinw 
y tsars.' residence! there he drew up many of 
his aR(!(1.ical treatises. In a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, addressed to Sir Robert Cotton 
from Cambrai, i$ .luno U5S29, Father Baker 
gives the following* interesting account of 
the convent to which he was at t ached : ' Ever 
since my being with you I have lived in a 
cittie in'thes Ibwin paVtes, called Caxnbraiit, 
assistinga convent- oiVortein rc.ligious English 
women of the order of St. Be-not nowlie 



oivetocl. They are in number as yet but 
They are inclosed and never seen by us nor 
by anni other unlesse it, bo r.wlio uppon an 
cxtraordinarie occasion, but uppon no occa- 
sion nmie they go fiu'th, nor mine anie man 
or woman gette in unto them. Yet I havw 
my diet from them and uppon occasions 
conform with thorn, but seo not, one another ; 
| an I'm* in a \\mim adioning to them. Their 
lives being contemplative the comon bookc-s 
of the worldt 1 are not lor their purpose, and 
lit le or nothing is in tlma daies printed in 
English that is proper for them. There were 
manio good English booktss in olde tuwe 
whswof though** tlu*y have somo, yet they 
want jnanie, and thereuppon T am iu their 

2 
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become an humhlo suitor unto you, 
to bestowe, nn tbem such linokcs as you please, 
cither niamiscript or printed, being in Knp- 
lisb, conl fining contemplation, Saints lives, 
or other devotions, llampooles wo rices are 
propel- for them, [wish I had Hilltons scala 

|k j " 1 i "j I I 1 1 jl. 



arc contained in the cnsuin^e pa^e,' Pirns, 
llM7, lUmo. The, contents are: <(i) The 
Smmnarie oi' Perfection; (ii) The Direc- 
tions: for these Holy Mxcrcisex unit IdeoU 
Dcuotions; (iii) A Catalogue of Mich Itunkis 
as an i lit t. for ( Jonteinplat iuc Spirits : ( iv ) Tin* 



l>c.rle<itinnis in Intern; it* would helpe tin* j Holy Exercises and Idiots I >cuotions: (v ) The 
understanding of tlm 1'lii^lish (and some of | Toppeol'the HcMUculie ladder, or the Hi^heM 



them nnderstande Intern). The favour you j steppe of Prayer nnd Perfection, by the I 4 A- 

nonc aiuph 1 ni' a Pil^rinu* jf"iii|4' to 



shall do t.iu'iu hcrrin, will br had iu lupinonc aiup 

both lowardf'you and youfiMistpritic, whcrrot' Soiuo religious tracts )y linker an 

it. mmt^jloase, ^od to sendc somn h( k t.hrr t.obc ' in tlu i lir'itish Museum (Attrf. JM'. 

nl* the number, as t.he,r< 1 is allreadie one of JSaker is soini't iiues^'onsidered to m'i\e eotin- 

t.lw name, if not \ if your kindred. This bearer teuance to the errors of the (Jnii'tists, but. 

will ('onvey hether such bonlies as it shall ' orl.hodox Unmiiii cntlmlip. writers hold (lint 

please you to single out. and deliver to him ' , lie is perfectly free frnin all taint, of l'jd>e 

(MN, ('t)ffuti. Jill. ( 1 . iii. f. 1^). doetriue. Moreover, his 



doctrine \\jir* p- 

l"n H>.'Jil Baker remo\ed lo Dnnay, and proved in ;i lenenil assembly of the Knf.i'li.-h 
became a conventual at St.f Jre^ory's, From Benedictine monks in HI.'i. Object iuii.i weiv 
thence be, was sent on the Kn^lish mission, taken by Father Francis H nil to his conduct 
where his time was divided between Bed- as spiritual director of the nunnery at <*iiin - 
fordshire and London, lie appears to IWNC brai : and Father Baker wrote a vindication 
been chaphiin to Mrs. \Va1xon, mother of of bis conduct., now preserved iimonp; the 
one of the first nine novices of the convent Ilawlinson MSS, in the Bodleian (H HUM. 
of (<mn bra i. Eventually he. settled in Hoi- In the sunn* collection (A *M) is a packet nt 
born, where he carried* on his meditation, letters, cldetly dnted J! March InTia, from 
.solitude, mental prayer, and exercises of an nuns at;(1ambra) T c.omp1ainin^of proceeding ; 
internal life to the last. He died in (Iray's on the part of ("Maude W hit e, president nt'th- 
Inu Lane on 1) Aug. MM L after lour days' 1 1 Kn^lisli Benedic.tine t'oii^n^alinn, to nun. 
illness, of an infectious disorder closely re- pel them to #ivc up certain hooky, of Futh*-r 
semblwjj' the plague, ', rmker*s cha.rpd with contiitnine; poisonon-* 

Th . Olivor truly observes tlnit * Father ! nnd diabolir.nl doc.trine. 
Bake.!' Kboiujpre-mnincnUy as a, masferoft.be i Although a, lar^e jioH.ioii of his life was 
spiritual life; ho was the hidden man of the ! occupied in mental prayer and meditation, 
heart, absorbed hi heavenly contemplation.' Baker was a, diligent, student of eccloia.^ti- 
N inn folio volumes of ascetic.u I treatises by c.al history and aiilinuiticN. Some oerwonri 



by nil history and antiquities. Some p 

having contended tlnit. tlic ancient Benedic- 
tine cou^re|,i'jjtion in Midland \saMdependenl- 

' 



him wMr! formerly kept, in the mmvont at- 
(Jambraij but unfoHumHely many of these 

mnnuMtu'iptrrt p(nsh<s(l uti thf k se.ixure of that. , on that of (Muni in the diocese ni' Maeon, 
relifritms IjouHJt. 'Wood, 'Uodd, arid Sweeney ftmndetl about the year 1)10, I* at ! BaKer f 
jfiy* tin* titles of thirty writings by Baker on j at the wish of his superiors, devoted much 
sniritual subjocts that are st.ill <>,\lant. From lime to ivfuln this error* l gt or tlim pitrpn>t 

ery raref idly the monumeuti-i 
in' public! aiid private collec:* 

rayer of (Wtempla- tions in London and elsewhere. Jle had tin* 
HIM, fce,. Kxt.rud.4id out of morn than XL, bemdit ofthe opinion* of Sir liobert ('ttoti, 
Tre-atiseK written by the late Vcn. Father F. JohnSehlen t SirHenrySpelman,anil Williinn 
Au^UHtiu Buker, A Mtmkc of the lOn^lisb (Jamden, and the resiilt of his re^ea relies is 



Oon^Teg-at ion oft.be HolyOrdcrof St. Bene- embodied in the learned lbliovoltimi*,entitle<! 
didii AIK! M(sthodic,nlly tii^ested }>y the It,, F. * Apowtoliitiw Jienedictinorum in Auj^lia, 
HertmuH OreHsy, of tb same Order and sive Jiiwceptatio lltHtorifii de Anfiiiuitate 



Baker's iniuuHcriiit'A Father Serenus Or(ssy he inspec.ted ver 
coinpilrul the work entitled 'Sane.ta, Sophia, and evidences in' 
Or Divee.t.ioiiH lor the Praer of (Wtemla- tions in London a 




in 1870. In 1M57 thuro was also i nil lishe.d | uxcnlbmt, Hcliolar, to edit; tlie work, M> that 
another work by Balcev, witillod 'This Holy it pstiH for b*unjf iiuisbud * opem Hi indiiM- 
PractiHtis of a Dctvinc* Lover or tins Kainct.ly tri4 II, 'P. 01mniitiH Rttyudri.' 
IdiiOtH DmiotionH, The (Jont ents of tins booke ' IJidoVH aix finlm volnniiM **? </4ll,w) IIIM fa* 



Baker 



Baker 



Ecclesiastical History were long supposed 
to have been irrecoverably lost. However, 
four of them arc now existing' int.hu archives 
of Jesus College, Oxford. Many of the docu- 
ments are published in 1 leyncr . Th ese volumes 
were written some thirty years before Dods- 
worth and Dugdulo published their collec- 
tions. Two treatises by Baker on the Laws 
of England wore lost in the Revolution of 
]088, when the catholic chapels were pil- 
laged. 

[Life and Spirit of Father Raker, by James 
Norbort Sweeney, D.IX, London, 1861; Wood's 
Athouse Oxon, eel. Bliss, iii. 7; The Knmblcr, 
March 1851, p. 214; Oliver's Catholic History 
of Cornwall, &c., 236, 602; Dodd's Church 
Hist; iii. 115; Cotton MS. Jul. C. iii. f. 12; 
A ddto. MS. 11510; Woldon's Chronological 
Kotos; Evans's Portraits, 12348, 12349 ; Brom- 
ley's Cat. of Eiigr. Portraits; Dublin Review, 
n. s. xxvii. 337; Maeray's Cat. of Kawlinson 
MSS.; COXC'B Cat. Codcl. MSS. Collcgii Jcsu, 
Oxon. 25-30.] T. C. 

BAKER, DAVID BlttSTOW (1803- 
]<SW), religious writer, born in "IBOtt, was 
educated at. St. John's (Jollofto, Cambridge, 
whore ho tfradmited B.A. in li&9, and M.A. 
in ]8i52. II o was for many years incumbent 
of 01 n,y gate, Surrey. In IBtfl he published 
'A Treatise, of the Natiin 1 . of Doubt ... in 
ItaligioiiH Questions/ und in 188^' Discourses 
and Sac mmi^ital Addresses to a Village Con- 
gregation.' J It? died in 



MUH. 



[Gnnt, Mag. vol. xxxviii. now sovit-s; .Brit.. 
OK. Cut.! A. II. K, 



BAKER, DAVID KRSKINE (1730- 
1707), writer on tho drama, a son of Jlenry 
Baker, K.U.H. [q. v.], by his wifo, tho young- 
est (laughter of J)aniel Dufoo, was born in 
London, in the parish of St., ])unstau-in- 
fche-West, on tfO Jan. 17J30, and mimed after 
his godfather, t.lie Earl of lluchun. As lie 
showed early a taste for inat.heinatio.rt, tho 
Duke of Montague, waster of tin* ordiianen, 
placed him in the drawing room of the '.Power, 
to qualify him for the duties of a royal engi- 
neer. It. appears from one of his father's let- 
ters in 1747 to T)r. Doddridgu thai the boy 
was unremitting 1 in his studies. * At twelve 
years old,' ways his father, ' he had translat ed 
the wholetwenty-fourbooks of "Telimiachus" 
from the French; before IMS was fifteen he 
translated from the Italian, and published, a 
treatise on physic of Dr. Gocchi of Florence 
concerning tho diet and doctrines of Pytha- 
goras, and last year, before he was seventeen, 
lie likewise published a treatise of Sir Isaac 
Newton's "Metaphysics" compared with 
those of Dr. Leibnitz, from the French of 



M. Voltaire. ITe i s a pretty good master of the 
Latin and understands some Greek, is reck- 
oned no bud arithmetician for his years, and 
knows a great, deal of natural history, both 
from reading and observation, ao that by the 
grace of God I hope he will become a virtu- 
ous and useful man.' Communication n from 
David Erskine Baker wore printed in the 
Transactions of tboltoyal Society/ xliii.640, 
xliv. 529, xlv. 598, xlvi.' 467, xlviii. 564. But 
the father's hopes of a scientific career for his 
son were not to bo fulfilled. Having married 
the daughter of a Mr. Clendoii, a clerical em- 
piric, the young man joined a company of 
strolling actors. In 1764 he published his 
useful and fairly accurate ' Companion to the 
Plajr House,' in two duodecimo volumes. A 
revised edition, under the title of l Biographia 
Dramatica/ appeared in 1782, edited by Isaac 
Reed. In the second edition Baker's name 
is given among the list of dramatic authors, 
and we are told that ' being adopted by an 
uncle, wlio was a silk throwster in Spital 
Fields, he succeeded him in his business ; but 
wanting the prudence and attention which 
are necessary to secure success in trade he 
soon failed.' Stephen Jon cs, the editor of the 
third edition (1812), says that he died in, ob- 
scurity at Edinburgh about 1 770. In ' Notes 
and (iuorii'H/ 2nd fior. xii. 120, he is stated to 
have died about 1780, and the* authority given 
is Hard ing's t Biographical Mirror;' but in 
that book t. bore is no mention at all of Baker. 
Nichols (Literary Anecdotes, v, 277) lixes 
Hi Fob. 17(57 as the date of his death. 

In compiling his 'Companion to tho Hay 
House' Baker was largely indebted to his 
predecessor Langbaino, lie adds but littlo 
information concerning the early dramatists, 
but his work is a useful book of reference for 
the history of the stage during the lirst half 
of the eighteenth century. 1 lo is the author 
of a small dramatic piece, 'Tho Muse of Os- 
sian,' 1.7(53, and from the Italian ho translated 
a comedy in Two acts, ' The Maid tho Mis- 
tress' (!M Ffamn Padronn), which was acted 
u-t; Kdinbni'li in 1 7(i.'i, and printed in tho samo 



year. It, is improbable that ho was (as stated 
m the British Museum Catalogue) the 'Mr. 
Baker' who, In 174*5, wrote a preface to the 
translation of tho 'Continuation of Don 
Quixote ;' for ho was then but iifteen years of 
u#e, and we may be sure that this instance 
of his son's precocity would have been men- 
tioned by Henry Baker in tho letter to Dod- 
dridgo. 

[Diary, ami ConroKpondonee of Doddridge, 
v. 29 ; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, v. 274, 276, 
277; Uiographia Dnunatico, 17S2, 1812; Kotos 
and Queries, 2nd HOT. Tin. 94 ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; 
Biatish Museum Catalogue.] A. H. B. 
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BAKER, KKANKUN I 1WO-IK07), 
litariau minister, was horn in liirmiinji 1 - 



unitai 



ham 27 Aug. I MOO. 1 le wan the oldest- son ol 



Mr. Thomas falser of that town. After the 



and drew up his shorter and earlierchronich* 
iit> < fancy, near Oxford, liy the request of 
Thomas de laiMore, knight.' Swinbroke, O,x- 
fordshi re, seems to have been his nal he place. 



usual school education, and when unusually I Omnden, but apparently uilhout authority, 
young for such a charge, lie took tlm mini atfc- , calls him a, canon of I he August inian founda- 
mentof Kuylis's school at Dudley. One. of his ; (ion nt Osncy, and in thisulatenu'iit has been 
early friend's arid advisers was the Rev, John 'followed by hoi h Pits anil Tanner, The 
Centish, fit* Hinnimjham; another was the , same authorities deHare that this Walter or 
lev. James Hews I'.ranshy, of Dudley, who i (leoU'rcy HaKer only translated into Lutinan 
jivetetl his iH-ivate studies b\Mvay of pivpar- ae.eounl of Kdward I !'s rci^n. -which Sir 



lv 

1 

dir 



mghiini'nr the university of (ilastfow,Avith the 
view of his idtimately liecomintf f unitarian 
ministcM'. ly the aid of a, ffrant from Dr. 



Thomas de la More had previously drawn nj 
in r'rench <M 'ill lice scripMt *). Asa matter of 
fact, however, t here appear lo In- 1 \\o chroni 



Daniel Williams^ trustees he was enabled to clc* due to the pen of (Jeotlrcy Uaker. Uf 
<( toCilas^-ow, wherein* spent three , session, > j lhe.se the earlier and ,<*h<irler extends from the 
and graduated M.A. < MI the com|h-lion of lirst day ofereiilion to the year l.'WH, This 
his <iolle,^e roui>e in |S;>:; he was in\ iled lo,\ery scanty work has !i double method of 
become minister of Bank Street ehapel, I Sol- marking the dates, namely, by the t-niimmn 
Ion, a cthar^'* which he accepted, though metlinfl of the ehrMtian era, and b the dL 1 - 



there had been 



s there whieh made | lance of each event from 1MJ7. A 



tell- 



i\l Caret's day 



his work dillicull. Hi-* connection with the 
chapel lasted for fnrU years, during which 

**' iii 

tune the congregation became one ot the 
most prosperous in the comity, and the chapel 
was entirely rebuilt. In his earlier time, | tending from DM):; t 

. . 1 .. J. I . 1. .. . . 1 .. .. _ d .... I. ...-14 I. _.-... IT. , mm *..***mm*m ' * . ' All f I t J*frl*lfill*l <4 .. k 4 



us that- it- was completed on l^riduy, St. 



), UiJ7. The 



and by far the more important of <lroHVeyV, 
two compilations is a liiuer chronirje ev 

.. ,.- HIJ 1 I i 

I hi, 1 cbrontcle 

when the diWenfcis \\en> battling for equal i i.s ul. all events for its earl'ic-.! year,., based 
rights, he ciitfngcd in the political move- upon that of Adatn of Miirimnth, or both 

writers have borrowed largely from a comtnon 
source (H 1 . rhron. of v\dnm of .MuritnuHi. 
>. WM, with I hut of OeonVy IfciKrr. p, l"*h. 
\\\\ , to use I h*. Stubbs'w \vurd,-., * < ietitlrey atld 
very largely to Mnrimuth, and tuore bity.ely 
an he approaches his own time of s\ritii 
This second chronicle purport. ., according 






ments of the day. but his after-life \\as 
devoted tci tlie work of his calling and the 
promotion of the charitable and educational 
institutions of the town. No one in that 
community was more heartily respected I ban 
linker, and he. received #rnlityin# testi- 
mony of this in tin oiler from the lord lieu- 

lenaiit of the counlv to insert his name in j its heading, to have been drawn up bylicof- 
the commission of tlie peace, lie did not, | frey le linker of Swinbroke, cirri*, nt I he re 
however, conHtder it consistent with his j quest of Thomas do la Mon-, Thu luiuilif i-- 
position to accept it, Resides occasional j mentioned by name in one pjiM<>ayc rchilin^ 
wei-moris and pamphletsou matters of passing i to the resignation of Kdward II -. i he I''rciM r h 
interest, be, was tin* author of various articles ! chronicler whose interpreter, in ome decree, 
in the * IVnny ('\elopjedia.' He also pub- , the present compiler, (ieotirey !*ak*-r, ih t*wi 
lixhc<l in iMf/i, a"' History of the Ilise and jus c^-o sum 1nli quali^ inlcrpre;/), iffiirr 
l*rotrress of Nonconformity iu ISolton/ This it wouhl appear that Sir Thonm:* de hi Mtr- 



work is a, valuable and accurate record* hiul drawn up a French account <if at b*.-i 
covering a ]>erio<l ci* ^(M> years. lb k resigned , the rci^n of lOdward II* of whieh <Jcni}Vc\ 
his ministerial position in lN(jl,a.nd retired fiitker a.\ ailed himself in bin longer ehrnntcie, 
to (kton, on the hanks of the Luws but nt ! Sir Thomas's original work hua wholly dr- 
tlw end of threis years lie removed to Hi r- j appeared, In the curly year* of (jinni J')!i/n 
ming'ham, where he could has e the atte.ntion ; be.th nwtiUHcript copies of wliat purported 
of a brother, who held it, hi^jj luttdicat powi- | l-o be a Latin translation of Sir ThoumsV; 
tion. lift died 25 May 1H(>7. ' 1/ile and Denth of Kdward IP were in rir- 

| fnfornintion iViiiu Hir TJimmw El-ihnr; TIio ^-0". "! f 1 '" 1 ^'" I*"", 1 '^ |\ verwrn i,f 

Inquiror, H Jun I87; L r Jiitariun Herald, ;tl May ""Jt;.wnrk in the < V Ha et Mors hdwttrdi II, 

1807/j 0. W, H. ' pttbhshed in his *Aiitflieu Scnpta' (HKKJh 

Hut both thii manuscript Irunsbuion and 

BAKE'E,aKOKI^tKV(/. l:W),clmmi- <3iimeli-n f H publicnlirm seem to be merely ab~ 

<'I*M*, whose name has been #ivmi less rorrcctly br*iviat(Ml e\truc,t s from HaKer*s longer clutmi- 

as WALTHtt OK KwLNimoKH, or f act!ordin^ t,u cle (cf, introdutrtion t.o STnuwV MronMnvf 

(tonduu, of Swinborn, was, to quote his own the IMMlblwinl / tnul 
<lcflorii)tioii ofhimsfir, by profession a dork, 



has pointed out, as prrhujH a pnHial expla* 



Baker ; 

nation of tho connection of HooU'roy Baker's 
work with that of Adam of Muriiuulh, and 
with that attributed to Sir Thomas do hi 
More, thatSwinbroke, the home ot'CJeollrcy, 
Northmoor, from which Sir T hoi nan in all 
probability drew his name, and 'JKHicld, the 
lordship of the houso of 1M urhmith, all lay 
within the hundred of Chadlitigton/ on t hu 
borders of Oxfordshire. The only other ev wit 
that can be considered OB fairly certain in 
the life of Geoffrey Baker is, that somo time 
after the great pestilence of l.'UD he had, ns 
lie himself tells \ia, seen and spoken with 
William Bisschop, the comrade of Gurney 
and Maltravera, Edward II's murderers, and 
from his lips had gathered many of the tragic 
details of that king's hist days. 

[Stublw'H Chronicles of Kd. I and II(J?.S.) ii. 
Introduction, Jvii-lxxv ; i lew's Chronu'fi (1 alfrid i 
lo Baker (Caxtou Society), pp. 48, -10, 8"), 90, 
01; Ilardy's Csitiilotfiio, i'ii. 389-1)1; Tits, 846; 
fabric. Biblioth. Lat. iii. 112; Tainior (under 
"Walter and fleoffVoy Balcor), who diHt.'mguishcs 
tho writer of tho shorter from tho writer ol 1 tho 
lonfjptr chronicle ; Omulrn's An^lim, Aiilhonmi 
Vita, and 593-(>()tt. Mnmiseript copies of tho Vita 
otMors iiro in tlicllriti.sh Museum: Cotton MSS. 
Vitoll. K. f>; Hurley MSS. ;JIO, (Icnftroy Baker's 
two chronicles ;m; to 1m found in the. J'odlnian 
Library (MS. Rudluy, 7(>1), and aro possibly in 
tho author's own handwriting.] T. A. A. 

BAKEK, OJKOUCiK ( IfllO KiOO), HHP- 
f^con, "was a nieinhrr of tins Pmrhcr Sur^vons' 
Oomj>any and WMK riddled iuaslir in 151)7, 
In 1574, whtu lui published his iirst book, 
Baker was attached to the household of the 
Earl of Oxford, and thn writings of his (;on- 
temporaries show that his had already at- 
tained to considerable practice in .London, 
llanustor of Nottingham speaks of his cnti- 
nemHi in Latin verse: 

Krgo Unkcrt* tuuni Hiipcrnbit. si<lcra uninen, 
At([tio a!i((na sotiipcr parto suucrsles cris. 

And Clowe.s, another eon temporary, projihi- 
sien tho lasting lame of his works in English 
verfift of the, same quality. His first, bot>k is 
called* The. ( 'Opposition or Making of the 
moat excellent and pretiousOil ealle<l Olenui 
MagiHtralc and the Third Book of (Salen. A 
Mctthotl of Curing- \Vonnds aiul of tlui Krrors 
of Kurptons/ Hvo. In 1570 Baker published 
a translation of tho 'Kvoirymns' of (Ion mil 
OeHner undor the title of '''fhe N(t\ve Jewell 
<f Health, "wherein is oontayned tbe most 
uxciillont Socre.ttts of Physiek'e and Philosn- 
]hio devidecl into iVrw'or l)ookes,' 1to. Haker\s 
own prtiface. to th t Newt* Jo well ' is a |*ood 
piece of English prow. lie defmuls, aw do 
many authors of that timt% tho writing a 
book on a leaniud subject in tho vulgar 



Baker 

tongue, lie was in favour of frue transla- 
tion, * for if it. were not, permitted to tnmshiti! 
but word for word, then .1 say, away with 
all translations.' The book treaty of the 
e.hemical art, a. term used by P>a,ker us syn- 
onymous with the art of distillation. Dis- 
tilled medicines, he says, exceed all others 
in power and value, * for lhms drops of oil 
of sago doth more* profit in the palsie, three 
drops of oil of coral for the fulling sickness, 
three drops of oil of cloves fur the cholicke, 
than one pound of these dceorthms not dis- 
tilled.' Both in this and in his other treatises 
on pharmacy, the processes uii* not always 
tullvdescrUKML for JJak* 1 ! 1 \vnH.after all ,aii p inHt 



telling too much. ' As for UK> nainew of the 
.simples, I. thought it. good In write them in 
the .Latin as they we.ro, for hy the searching 
of their English names the rowlor shall very 
much profit ; arid another cause is that I 
would not have every ignorant, asso to ho 
made a chirurgian by my book, fnr they 
would do more harm wifh it than good,' 
J'ia.ker T s ' Antidntario of Select Medicine/ 
ir>7i), -Ho, is another work of the same kind. 
He also published two transhit ious of books 
on general surgery : (Juuln's * Questions,' 
ir,7i>, -Ito, and Yigo\s'('irmirgical Works,' 
IHHti. l>oth had been trnnsluterl before, and 
were merely revised by 1 taker, lie wrote 
an essay on the rial nre and properties nf 
quicksiUer in a book by his friend ( -Inwes in 
1084, and an introduction to (he 4 llerball * of 
their conimou IViend (ieninl iu iri)7. This 
completes the list of his works, all of which 
were published in London. The * (Jiilon ' \vas 
reprinted in ITiJIU, as also WHS the * Jewell * 
under the altered title of* Tho Practice of 
the New and Ohio Physieko.' 
fWorks of Bulser and of (JlowmJ N. M. 



BAKEE, SIR UMOUUIO ( I7^ ; 
pliysician, \vns the son of the vicur of Mud- 
t)Ury, 0(voushire, and was born in that 
county in 17;^, lie was educated at Eton 
nnd ut. King's (!ol lego, (lam bridge, of which 
col logo, he became a. follow and graduated 
in 17-15. lie proceeded M.R in I7ffl, mid 
the following year was ducted a follow of 
t lie (.'ollego of Physicians. 1 lo began to j>rac- 
tise at Stamford in i/uicolnshiro, but in J7ol 
settled in .London, lie soon attained a largo 
practice,, and b<!came'F.J{,.H,,j)hysie,ian to tho 
queen and to tho king, and a tmrnnut in 177<>. 
Beiwoen 17Hu and 174)5 ho wns uiiu,' times 
elected president of tho College of Physicians. 
and in his own day was famed for deop mod ieiu 
learning. I I'cs "was a constant admirer of lite- 
ratunt n woll as of Huicnco, und wrote gmct- 
ful JjAtin prose und amijHingpigrnma, Bukctr 
made an important addition to inodical know- 



), mu- 



Baker s Baker 

ledtfoin thRdwooyerytlit,thoDov()nHbimc.c>]jc BAKER, (JJWOIMJK t 17?;; : 
and the- colica Pidonum were, forms of load- sieian, was probably born in 177:i. }| 
poisoning. That lead would produce, similar ! self,at f he time of bVsniaf rienlaf ion at i 
symptoms was known, but no nun bad stitf- in 17N7, staled bis ui>e to ! t wentv-'fou'r* 
M*;1*< tlm connection between these forms thus dating his birth ill 177-"; in after life' 
oi e.olte- and load, and they wore reputed en- ! however, he considered himself in have heni 
demicMo Jim soil or (',Hmn1e of Dcyon.sbire i born in 1700, lint tin- later date J H mo-it 
ami ol Poitou. linker, ns a Devonshire, man, ' probably tin* correct one, r/mce the wenlr'i- 
wnsittinilinrwif.il Hie, disease. Hn noticed ; cities of character whieh marked the latter 
that it was most cnmmon where most eider I part nf his life mir|if. wll account for Jiis 
was made in Devonshire, and that in Here- | nnn^inin^ himself mneh old-r than he really 
iordshire, where cider was also a, locral pro- : was. He was born at Kvel.-r, and 
<lutinii, <'oli<t was almost unknown, He in- ; IIIM lirsl ninsiral inslrurliou fr,,m hi,, 
quired intiHlm process of iiiiiimliiHiiris and ' .sisf.i'r, beni/nine;, it iy wid, a prolt.-,,.,,,, , 
loiuid flint, in the sf rneture of dm Devonshire i the barpsirbord at flu- aye of M-ven. lie was 
presses and vnfs larnv pieces of lend A\ere n'\t plitee.l under HuHi liond mid' Willmm 
used, while in Herefordshire stone, wood, and JarKnon of Mxi-ter. reniaininr'- Mu-n until bis 
iron formed all the apparatus. That eolie : Ne\enh-enth \ear, when In- raiiif fu 
and constipation, followed by palsy, mipjit ' under the pal rmia f e of the Hurl of I 
iH'pmdueed by Irad, was known. iSnkereom- : Mi* patnm iHu:Mf|iiin to l>reotne n , 
ph'tnd hixartrnmeiit by eMrartin- lead fmm (Hnn-r iin.l Ih,s,,.K, , m ,l ^iinn;- j/i ;; r( ., M , 
PevonNhuv eider and >.howin^ thai there denre in London b,> p.-rfornj'd '* hi^ <-ele 
was none u, that of Herefordshire. (; r eaf hrated ^Storm"' at ill.- Hano\er Srnj-uv 
was theMonn lhatro,M.. He wu. denounced , ltoom,s meeting with id.- uppMlmtionof ir 
us a la.tlde,s Mon of I)e V on hire; the hmd ; Hurney, In IV!U ..r lVto In- W;IM impiinf,.,i 
ch-veovereil wa:- said to he duiMo NJinf. left in or^nnist of Si, .ManV. rhnndi StlillnnJ n 
tle bottles after cleaning flu* colic lo acid n-w o r ;an b v fjeib 'imvinv- been iHiri<liii>tl 
hun.oijrs ol the body (Au'*M'K, Tfo fa. . iive year before, He .-rr,n, I,, | m ve nmtri 
ifrMHt/ <nh<> ttt /><>r,,tt tint rtnwtl hy ,t iV,^/* cnbited and tnken the Hi'i.ivi* of MM. Jt ttl . I,, 
iMi'tfJfwt in Mr (Wrr, fMymouth, I7H, M707 t. CMnnlJiui li.. ,,,,, M MIP noMo have 
tVr.) Halver esfended and repeated bin expcri taken bin doctors derive dnrini' 
nii'HU tiiitl at last convinced t.!in Devonmns, ! dence at Sttitlord. for in ill,, rl, 
HO that from that time, forth leaden vewMelw ; Hookfi of that, town be in eaJied * \| 
wi'ri' <IiNuw.il, and with their cliHiiM.* c.olic The M in.M d(aMimenr: hint at a Mi,.,,r 'utiiiirH 
ceased to b. endemui in Devonshire. In other that can hardlv ltim< been - !; tr,frton On 
J-MWIVM Haker traced otlier unsu^Mrted ways i March 17%ih,. r n i; an niirv I.. theHlVc" 
in wbtcb lead-poisoning mi^ht occur, asfroin ' Mlmt the or^anmt be piae.Ml ijinh-r re-.frn'- 
jeaden wiiler-pipe^ from tinned linings of i lioitHmi lo die t^e of tiif MP'NII Mini ilmi the 
iron vessel^ frr.m the W 'la/.e of i-iirtlienwon*, ! inii.vor haw u im. ,t,-r kev tn'mv\,.,t i,i m 
ami trom lar^t doses of medicinal prepara- , having aceesM thereto/ \n| ,,!, m j u j v J M 

turns of lead, He exutnined the subsequent ! HIM MHine year ' it l> ordered t hut Mr/Ue.'.ive 

nyinploms m dctjid, ml hd't the wb<de mill* ! Baker In* in future prohihit.-d tVo,i nlnviiitf 
Ja Hear mid in perfect order, His other ' MIM u\w. of mu.ic called -The s "ni i" ' 
works are a graduation thesis, 1750; a HHN j The tnlmbitnnt, of StaH'ord did not IJMTI ire 
vemn ornt.on, 1701 ; -On the Mpidcmic. In-leoncuriii |I P . H.irnev', on n ,1 



o.on ; n f, nemm n- concur in |lr. Hurnev^ upinnm , i n le 
,n/,a and Hwnfrry of I7IW/ I7IM ; the'^-lten^ of Miw ..., ,, Lv n y t, , ,,, 
f ;; to the M^arnj;u ; opeia.' of I7*S, all laser's ^;f^L. U, r M J ffi ? fi 5 ^ 
Uitnis and m Kniflwh;Aii Inquiry int.M >Piim Heyernl entneM i,n,w Hun lUU S 
* Merits o JL Minimi nf ituMiii,\f:.t, M *t,,. ,ii...,n I..... i * ; *i ... . l1 " 1 . 1 !' : 111 
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lishod copies of several gloos, printed about 
this time and dedicated to the Karl of Ux- 
bridge, lie is called simply Mas. Uac. Oxon.;' 
thus we are entitled to regard his claim to 
the more distinguished title as at least*, pro- 
blematical. In 1810 he was appointed to 
the post of organist at All Saints', J)erby, 
find finally, in 1R24-, ho accepted a similar 
situation at Kugeltty, whore he remained 
until his death, which took place on 19 Feb. 
"J847. Since 1&J9 his duties had been un- 
dertaken. by a deputy. "Jit! produced a lnrp; 
number of compositions, which air. now com- 
pletely forgotten. lie is said to have been 
singularly handsome, with an exceedingly 
fail' complexion,- generous, even to the point 
of improvidence. In his later years the ec- 
centricities, which probably gave rise to a 
large proportion of his difficulties with the 
Stafford authorities, increased, and he was 
moreover alllicted with deafness. 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music ivud Musicians ; 
C'orpomtion Books at Stafford; Ko^istcrs at. 
Oxford; Musical World, I7;\pril 18J7,| 

.). A. K itt. 

BAKER, OKOIMJlfl (17HJ-JK5I), topo- 
graphic, was a, native of Northampton. Wliih; 
a schoolboy, at tlm age of thirtititn, lie wrotu 
u maiitiKcript history of Northampton, and 
froju that time ho was always engaged in 
enlarging his co'lh.M'.tions. His first printed 
work was 'A Catalogue of Books, Ponms, 
Tracts, and small thita^hi'd piiws, printed 
at the press at Strawberry Hill, belonging 
to th(j lain Koraco Walpole, uiirl of Orlbnl,' 
London (twenty copies only, privately 
printed), IS H), 4 In. Ills proposals for 'The 
.History and Antiquities of tins County of 
.Northampton' weir issued in I HIT). This 
iirst part was published in folio in 1S^, the 
fliwoml in ISiiti, and the. third, completing 
the first volume, in ISiJO. This volume con- 
tains the hundreds of Spelho, Newbnttle 
Grove, Kawsley, Wardon, imd Suttoii. Tlio 
fourth part, containing the hundreds of 
Norton and (Jlehvy, appeared in 1H,'J<), and 
about one-third of a lifl.h part, nonta,ining 
the hundred of Towmst<T, in 1H.11. At the 
latter date, :JiK) of his original subscribers 
had failed him, and with health and means 
exhausted ho was compelled to bring the 
publication to a close, 1 1 is 1 i bra ry and man u- 
woript colluotionfl were di.spersi.ul by auction 
in 1 842, the latter passing into thu possession 
of Sir Thomuw Phillipps. Bakers ' North- 
amptonHhirn ' is, on the whole, as far us it 
goes, the most complete and systematic of 
all our county histories. In tho elaboration 
nnd accuracy of its pedigrees it is unsur- 
* An index to the. plucks mcmtioned 



in the work was published at London in 
1 S68. 

Baker, who was a Unitarian, took a deep 
interest in various local institutions, and 
was a magistrate for the borough of North- 
ampton. Jlo was not married. A sister, 
IMiss Anne JWlizaboth Jfciknr [q. v.], was his 
constant companion I'm- more t.fian sixty years, 
He died at his residence, Mare Fair, North- 
ampton, 12 Oct. 1851. 

[Northampton Mercury, I ,'5 Oct. 1 851 ; North- 
ampton Humid, IS Oct. IStfl ; QuarUirlyJloviow, 
ci. ] ; Oont. Ma.g. (NX 1 ) xxxvi.gdl, tfii); N"otps 
and (iuorios, dth sorics, i. J 1, 370, 5th sorioH, iii. 
447; Cat. of Printed J looks in JJrit. Mus. j 
Adilft. MS. 2-1804 jf. 75, 77, 70, 81, 8,'j, 85, 87; 
Egcrton MS. 2248 IF. 71, 1J2."] T. C. 

BAKER, HENJJ.Y (1734-1760), uutlior, 
wasbornatlOn/i(}l(l,Afiddlostx ; lOKob. 17tf4, 
the second son of J lonry J?akor, F.U.S. [<].v.J, 
and Sophia, dau^]it(tr of Datiiul Dofoo. Ac- 
cording to Nichols (Anecdote of Jiowyvr, 
41 it) f IMJ followed the profession ol f a lawyor, 
but in no mxlitable linrt. lie; contributed oc- 
casional poetry and essays to pnriodicalH, and 
iu 1750 published, in two volnnuw, 'Essayw 
J^wtoral and lOlc^iac,/ Wilson, in his ' Lifo 
of l^nfop, 1 Htatos that li died 24 Aug. 177(>, 
and \vas Iniriod in tlif! chiiruhyanl of St. 
Mary-lo-Strand hi'sidn his inothnr, but thj 
]>ai'ish n^'iHtftr ^ivcs thn dati* ol'hiH burial us 
iJJ Anjj-. I7(J(I. Ac,c;<n'din^ to OlialinurH, litt 
loft wady for th< i ]ross an urran^itd colliui- 
tion of all tin* sta.tutt's nsla-tin^ to bunk- 
ruptc.y, with canes, prccudontM, to,, ontitilnd 
* Tlu* t'h'i-k to the ( Joimnission,' wb'ush iw sup- 
posed to liavo lirn publiNhocl iindor another 
iithun 170H. His won, William Bakor, born 
170J), aftr-rwardKi-eotoi' of Lyndon and South 
LniliMihain, U,uthuulshSn>, inherittul tluv pro- 
perty and papers of Ilnnry Hakor, 1 1 ML8. 

f Notes aiul Uimvies, 2nd Hi>rinH t viii, 94 ; 
Nic.holw'K AncndolhK of Howyor, 41fl ; Kichols's 
Literary A in 'tjilote.s, v. 277-8; Wilon f H Lift) of 
J>ofu(t, iii. 047; (Jhahnoi'H'H Bio*;, ,UicL iii, 34L"| 

T. R H. " 

BAKER, IIKNRY, KR.S. (1098-1774), 
imturnliHt and po(,'t, WOH born in Chancery 
IJIUIH, H Muy KIJKS, tho son of William 
) laker, a chrk in <;haiu*4!r/ f In hirt JlltuontU 
yi!iur IKS was appivmtiend to John Parker, 
' 




went, on a visit to John .Korfitor, a relative, 
who had a, tliiughtm*, then eight years old, 
born douf and dumb, Although considerable 
attention had already boon given in England 
to 'tlm education of deaf mutes, no method 
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of instruction was in general nso; and with 
eharact eristic ingenuity JSalccrsct himself to 
instrurt her by an improved system of his own. 
His experiment wus so successful thai he ru- 
.solved to make the education of deaf unites 
his chief employment : and his services 



in ffri'iit. demand among 1 Ihe upper classes, ho 
soon realised a suhstatil ial fort line. Ue^ard- 
uitf the character of his metliod there is no 
information, tor he wished to retain his own 
secret, and it is said took n hond of I (XV. 



the Copley medal for his microscopical ex- 
periments on the crystallisations and con- 
figurations of saline particles, His earlier 
treatise was supplemented, in I7f>.'i, hy the 
publication, in t\u> parts, of ' Kmplnyment 
for the Microscope,' which attracted an equal 
amount of attention. These two works eon- 
tain tlie hulk* of his more important com- 
munications on the suhject to the I 'oval 
Society, JSesides connnnnicat intf to the so- 
ciety many interesting results of his own 



from each pupil not to divulge it. His re- i experimentsjiesupplicd to it much important 
markahlc success attracted the attention of information hy means of the e\|euM\e eorre- 
{)efoe t who invited him to his house; and | spnndcnee he carried on with men of >cience 
in April I7l.'!>, after some delay in the ar- j of other countries. In thi.s \uiy we aKonw 
rangemrnt of settlements, he married Defoe's ! to him the introduction into Knghind if tin- 
youngest daughter, Sophia. ! Alpine * Ira wherry and of the rhnlmrh plant. 
In the earlier period of his life, MaKer de- ( /{Jtrinn jtttlintttmn ), He look a \er\ ncti\e 
voted much of his leisure to the writing ' part in the establishment of th* 1 Society of 
of verse. The 'Invocation of Health' up- Arts in I7o4. I'W a cnn.-niderahlc time he di: - 
peared in ITU'S without his sanction, and charged grat uilnusly the otlice of M-crHiiry,, 
in the same year he published 'Original and he was for many jem-. chairman of the 
Poems,' a volume \\hich \\a^ reprinted in committee of accounK Hediednlhi apart- 
17-0. Some indication of the result of hi:* incuts in the Strand L J O Nov. 17V 1. Niclml^ 
^Indies in natural M'ience was ^i\en l^s the in his * Anecdotes of Iow\er,' . lute lluil lie 
publication iu IVJ7 of 'The liimoiv-e, u , was hurieil in the chureh\iird of St. Mnry-le- 
I'oi'iu intemled In retrain the Pride of Man/ Strand, hut there i;-; no mention of hi. lutnal 
the l,-t edition of which was that of IHOn, in 1 hi* register. Hi.- t wo;.nn,\. Pav id Kivkim* 
with afhnvt life pnili\ed, In I77 he brought ; Haker and Heurs Maker k are noticed M-pa- 
out, in t\vo volumes, 'Medulla I'octarum , rately, The htdk of hi* property and hU 
Ikomatiorunt/ n M'lcctinn IVoiu the Itonuin nianur.cripls were iMMjucuthed to hi,, ^rnud* 
poets, with translations : and in 17nhf ptil>- i son, William I taker, iil'li-ruurd reclorof t + ui 
tished u t nim-luticii of Moliere, His \crse ' don and Soitlh LuHenham, I'nt hind, lore, Jly 
is .spirited and rhythmicnl, hat the sentiments | his will he hcijiirathi'd t< ihe Itoyul Society 
iii'i" hackneyed, and the wit artificial, true i |()0/. for the iiiNtitution of an unit ion, now 
noetic inspiration lieing imitated hy sounding kaowit as the Makerian. He had iormrd un 
lint commonplace rhetoric. In 17:{H, under '\tcn:tixr natural hi,- lory and iiiifii|imrin 
the name ttt' Henry StouecaMle, he lie^nu, ' collection, which wa^ .-old hy auehuu ^M 
along with Defoe, the 4 I'nivci'Miil Spec-tutor l.'J March 177" and the nine 1'ulhittifi^ iln\--., 
and \Veekly .fournid/ the first numher hcing ; |Iii../^r;ipliiu UritaiumM, rd, Kjpj.J-,, i, ,;*.' H 
written by D<*for. Thf copy of the journal (imH''f (t '< "l im-urn*'! i; Mrlml-'i \mriMh-M, 

which heloUled to Jtakt'l'is now ill the Hope of Win, llnwvrr, Itli III, 'V.ili. Ot.t; ni.iliuifrr.':* 

* w ' * 

collection of newspapers in the Modleian Li- 1'in^, !>irt. in, :i.'!7 ft : \Vil*n(i\ hifi uj Jtr-inr, 
hrary, and attached to it there is a talmlar iii. VJ!i ."m, null r, r,w 7; Ln ' taic Mi'hil'> -, 
statement. 1>V Maker of the author* of the ' -Iil, -H I, -lVi U ; Nii'h!h\ Lih-^n Ai^ luinfrn, 
several e,^v^ The last of thow* written hy v. M72 7; l niTir.|.(iiiHi-iii-r i.f \t v . lli.-iij, U, H |. 
IJuldT wns jmhliNhcd 1! May 17WJ- ' ilriili-i- j 1'hil. Train*. ; MSN M.,:u i -I;K* ; ,i,,| 

Tit .iHiiiinry l7-), Mak.'r was elected u ' H '' MSS, I^H-IMH ;.W HU.| s:j|,| I. I*. H. 
fellow of ih;. Society of AutuMuirie.s and; HAKKK.HMNUV AAliuNi 17.VJ |KUJt f 
in Murc.h following a fellow <>t iho Uoyal ' Irir*h architect, YUIMJ pupil of Jjuue,- (Jnudun, 
Society. Along with Mr, I''olke t s he lu^iin 'nml ncletl u,s clerk of the wnrk.-. in iln 
to make experiments on the polypus, and huildht^ de.v'^ned and chirth rotr-trurhd 
continuing them after Mr. Koikes vuis too hy his nin-ter for the fun n\ t'tunJ, thui 
much iiiuma'sed in other matters to gi\e culled the Kin^V Inn^, nt Dtthhti.' jje \uu 
tliti subject his attention,, he puhlishetl the j it niemher of, and for MUIIC tim* n-rreinn f*s 
rcsultoi' hisohw'rvutioNNinthe' I'liilosopliicnl , the Koyal liiiu-ruiiiu Academy. In IV**? h*' 
Transact iiuis, 1 and afterwarils, in 17'i*i, in : was npp<*inted trnchiT ni'nirlntrciurr in the 



.M'pnrnte treat iwc. Tlie snnte yenr appeared. IhihlinSocietv'NH'hool.iiud rctainrd the p*< 
'The MicroH'opv nuide Knsy, 1 u wtirk which till liistlcntlt, Hecrectcd the triumphMhtrc 
t one** became point I nr, and went through , known ns !iihop% Oat*- u! IWrv, and hr 
K'VtM'nl editions, In 1711 he was awarded ^iiiucd ( IKJu* -I) the iiiM pri/.e Joi- n dr^i^ii 



t 3 
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for converting tho Irish parliament house 
into a bank. The superintendence of that 
work was given, however, to another archi- 
tect, Francis Johnstone. .He died on 7 Juno 



1836. 



igg'H History of the King's .Inns, 1800; 
' 



iMulvany's Lifts of'J. (iuiulon, Dublin, IHlfi; 
Diet. Ari'lntuatuml Publication .Society, 18*58; 
Jiudtfravo's Did, of Artists, 1870."] K, It. 

BAKEK, Sui TIKNUY WLLLfAMS 




, 188*2; flont. AJji^., Junes 
I7!)( and Doe. 18*VJ; ( WklonlK (JU-riwil 



Inry, 1H77; Animal Uo^ish-r, 1H77; 
(.Jhinvlnnan, liJ IAO>. 1877; At-udniny, 'J4 I'Vl'.. 
1877; Uhurch Tiin<-s, 16 mil 2 Kfl). 1877; 
(limrdiaii, 21 I'V].. 1877; Mirl HHhorniss Jfcwk 
of .Praise, 18(1/5; Miller's Sinp-i-s ninl Sony's of 



lllo rhui'rh, 18<i!); Wli'Vensoirs Mtil hoilist llyinii 



Jlook, ilhiHl rated, with Itiouniiihy, &c., 188;?. I 

* A.ir.o. 



BAKER, ilUMlMIUHY (jl t \rm -lflK7), 

* . 



(18iil-lH77), hymn writwr, was tin* son j writer on nrithmetic and astrology, was a 
of Vices-admiral Sir Henry Loruinu Baker, | Londoner. In loOi ho published f The Well- 

. ** _ ___ _ . *. _ , . .. m _ * 1 k 1 * 1 

IMnl- 
in 

onn 

uadalonpo in 1815. ; of tile host books on arithmetic which had 
Ilia grandfather was Sir Unhurt Baker of ; appeared nj> to tluit datn in this country.' 

Dunstablo ILoiiso. Surmy, and of Nicholas- I IMiillippos doow not nnme Coe.kw, who luul 
. , 4 i . i -* . * < i i . .1 ill* ii ____ i. . . . i i ..... 1. i....... 




his seioiu^e. In t he dedieation <f liis edition, 




maternal ^mndl'ather; and after 
his university edue.ntiou ut, Trinity (Iollev, | f 1571 * to the Governor, Tonsiils, Asis- 
(Ijunhrid^e, took his U.A. decree in |KH, mul j tent MS, &<. of I IK* (Joinpiiny nf MerehonteM 
pnmitodful M.A. in 1H17. 1'n iSol he was \ Adventurers,' he exr.uses himself for not; 
presented t.o thr k vi curate of Alonklnnd nenr ( entering' fully into the merits of aritlnnetie, 
Loominster. On the dentil of his futlier, j on the ground that 'where good wine, is to 
on 3 Nov. lK."(t, he succeeded him as third sell, there nerde DO ^urlandr be lui#oil onL* 
Imronot. In iHoi', whilts t iMonlilrtnd, Sir- He jje\ertheless proeeeds to Hlnte tliat it is 
Jlunry wroto his earliest, hymn, 4 Oh, what I well known 'I hat the slcil he-reol' inirne- 
if wcs are (Jhrist's/ Two oihers, * Praise, <) , diately lluwed from the wisdome of Odd in|r> 
praise our .Lord and Kin^,' und 'There is a i tlte liarte of mun, wlunne he roulde not irnn- 
blessed lloim%' h\e been iijloni'il to (HJl , renv* 1 to reinane in the .most s(rrete inis- 



I'M Jhtnk "f h'tiiw, pp. 170, ^()7~H, ' terie of Trinitie in Pnitie, were if. not, by 
Sir Henry Uaker.s name is chiefly ; the benilile of inoMt Devine skill in Numbers, 
known as the. promoter and editorof * Hymns . . .Takeaway A rithmetiek, wherein diHcreth 
Ancient and Modern, 1 JirM. published in 1H01, the Shepparde, fro the sheepe, or the. hursn 
To this eolleetion linker contributed many 1 keeper from tint AsseV It is Mir key and 
original hymns, besides several translations entrance into all other artes mid Jenrninge, 
of Latin hymns. In IMS an 4 Appftudix ' to us well approved Pytbugoi'MH, wlm caused 
(he collection AVUS issued, mid in lH7ri the this inscription to 'be written {upon bis 
work was thoroughly revised. The bymnal Hchotle doore wheiv bee tanght Philosophy) 
was compiled to meet the wants of church-, in greate letters, **NVimi Arithmetic!*; ignn* 
mmi of all schools, but strong objections ; nuriis hie, ingn-dialitr/* 1 Ih* culls UK* ruin 
wore raised in many quarters to Sir Henry of three 'tin 1 golden rule/ PhiHippcs ndded 
Haker"s own hymn addressed to the Virgin! considerably to Baker's book in bm edition, 




t ho author of * Daily IVayerM for the Use of are six different editions of Buker's work, 
tliotws who have to work 'hard,* as well as of, from Io74 to 1055, besidts rhillippes's mli- 
a ' Daily Text-book ' ffir the niinin class, and ; tion of 1070. 



of Honui tracts on religious siibJ4t<!ts. J le. diitd ! Uaker also translated from tlm French and 
on Monday, iSi Fwb. 1*77, lit ihe vicarage of; published in London in l5H7a liltlu book in 
Monklnnd,tuid was bnritHl in <he churchyttrd bhu?U letter (entitled *Thu llules, &. touch- 



of the parish, Stained gins* windows liav , ing ( tho IIHU and pnictiw of 1-lu* (ioiumon 
been put, u]> to his me.moi'v in his own church uluuuiars which are named Kpl*moridtH, a 
and hi All Saints, Nottin'tf Hill. brief und short instruction upon the Judiciul 
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Astrologies for to prognosticate of tilings to 
come by the help of the same Kphctnerides, 
with a treatise added hereunto touching the 
conjunction of the. Pianists and of their Prog- 
nostications,' &c. Among the prognostica- 
tions are such as these : L If the moon be in 
conjunction with .Jupiter, it is good lo let 
Wood, 1 * ff Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and the 
moon In* found conjoined in the sign of Leo, 
men shut I be grieved \vilh pains of the 
stomach,' 

[Maker's Wcllspring nf Sciences, 1">7-I and ;d. 
PhiHipjM-s, i7<); Tamu-r's liihl. Urit.| 

i'. H. A. 

BAKER, SIR .mifX (//. l.W), chancel- 
lor of the exrhe(|iier, is said lo have been of 
H lumtish family; but, us Ludgn Nays, * his 

}edigrec. at the College of Arms begin,., with 
ils own mime ' < /////.s7. ^/' A//////W/ //A'A//-//, 
1'nd edition, i. DO). H.-' was bred fur tin- 
law. In 1VJ(J be was joined with Henry 
Slandi.xh, hi>hnpuf St, A:<aph, in an embii.Wy 
sent, lo Denmark, Nut long afterward-; he 
Was elected speaker of the 1 luii.se nf Communs, 
find subsequently appointed ntturney-pvuernl 
and a nieinberof the privy council* ' Jn IMp"* 
lie was made chancellor of (he exchequer. 
Lodge stales I hut Unlier was distinguished 
l,jy bemg the only privy councillor who re- 
fused to put bis itnnie to the * I)e\ice for the 
Succession/ which Mdward VI drew up when 
an his death-bed, nnd which was designed to 
Delude the princesses Mary and Klix.uhetlt 
from the succession, This statement is re- 
filled by the, fact that linker's name appears 
ill the foot both of this document and of the 
* Letters patent for the limitation of the 
drown ' winch were subsequently issued (see 
the publication of both by Mr. ,l! <!. NIHIOLH 
in his QHWH JttM* fttifl Qttwn Mrn/, C<mdeji 
Hoe,). Uaknr continued in hisnih'ce until his 
death iu December IfifiH. Almost hi.H last 
employment, in the service of the state was 
upon a commission appointed in March iroS 
to see to the defences of the country. Jle. 
married KlfeiihH.li, daughter and heir of 
Thomns l>inely, U nd widow of < leorgo Harret, 
KSII.J he had an estate at Sininghurst, Ken! ; 
JUKI was grandfather of tho chronicler, Sir 
ISiehard linker |q. v/|. 

[Lode's Illustrations if Kiuilihh Hihtury, 
iincl <t(l, i. 00; .f, Wood's vUlieimi (>*im, (Hliss), 
i, i)ij ; Htute, Papers, Dutwstte, Mary, vols, x, \ii,, 
Kite. vol. i,'| <! \f K 

VI > ' I iVi 



BAKER, JOHN (HJ01 171(5), admiral, 
wan appoi)itdd a lientenant by Lord Dnrt- 
moutli on 14 Nov. 1fWH; on li ()!. HJiM he 
was advanifiid t-o bi c.apt.ain of tint Mnry 
, and during tin? war then rngintf witli 
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Kninnj siuresMxely commanded the New- 
castle, the, Kalmouth, nnd the Medwuy, for 
the. greater pnrt of the lime in the JUedi- 
I terra ne,an, but without any opportunity uf 
| especial distinction. Knrly in 1701 Ite'wns 
! ii]ipoinl(d to the Pembroke, and n yenr later 
to I he Monmoiitli of seventy guns, in wbieJt 
, he continued fur nearh six years, serving in 
the grand lleet, under Sir (leur^e ItooKe or 
, Sir Clowdisley ShuNell.nl Cadix nnd Vigo in 
; iroi*, ,il (Jibrnllar and Malaga in 1701, nt 
P.aivelnna in I7(i:>, nnd Tuiiinn in 1707. 
Me relumed tu Mnglnnd with t be ,\u | uadnTi 
uf \vhicb MO many of (he j-hip... were b^-t 
amongNttlu- Scilly Islands on ^JUH, 1707 
[weeSiiu\ i-jij,. Sii: Ci.o\viM^l,i-;\ '.and. luiviti" 1 
aiTivMl at I he Nore, wa^ ord'-rcil lo rrJit 
and keep ibe uicii on board with a view 
to their being .int lo other , hip. . P>akT 
reinuit;<l rated; he tliuu,"hl ilieir ea wir 
, hard, and that Ili'-v on;<hl I-. b*- nllnwed ft* 
g> home, ' Mo,.t nf them, 1 hi* uruie, un 
' Nov., 'have been with m<' in (hi .hip fur 
. iiliuuM hiv yeaivj, nnd many bine full.nved m 
-from ship lo ship fur ; i-vend \eur before.' 
! It does nut ajtpear that an\ j r uod eiiin< f of 
' ihe application, wbieb the' ndmir;ihy pro- 
bably eun.sidcred n bit uf maudlin and Jib .nl 
wntimenlality. On ;,, ; li .Inn, !Vl>7 * be wn < 
piHimoted to be rear-admiral of ibr \\hile, 
and commanded in the :,eeuud {"> f, underSir 
(Jeorge Hyne, m the eua t of SeoHnnd, ||e 
iilYnrwiirtls vntducted the djiu/bo-r uf tli* 
emperor, the betrutbed i|in-i n uf Purin^nt, 
from Holland to Spit head, and will* Sir 
fieotye IJyin/ e--curtel her to Li bun. t*n 
1^ Nov. 17(>1> he wn:i nd>,nced ) be \ice- 
ndtniral of (he blue, and ho* ted hi Hu^ in 
the Stirling CM -.lie :\ i .eemid in CHmjnantj itt 
Ilie Mediterranean undi'i'SirJulin \urru and 
! afterwards Sir John .Iciiiiiii." , 'f'uwiird , the 
j end of 1711 he wim detached |*N Jnojiu^.. t, 
j Lisbon and the A /on* ,to proii-ef fbe Purtii- 
! gin'Ne, Mast India, and Hraxil iritdc.fpi cmllv 
; from Iht^uiiy-'IVmiifi and l*ir srd. In tie* 
I couive of a cruise from Li -bun in l''ebniurv 
: 171 1 tf ht* dru\e n buy;e Spnni h ,-bip a- hutv 
jneiir CiipeSt, Mr,\V, but the wi-;iiber wit 

; rough,{ind before heeuujd upproiieh.ilj.- wreck 
, WIIH gutted nnd destroyed b> I!IH J*irhi; 
| Aftcrwimlwherapturcdii rii'hls laden I 1 '..- 

| ship lor MiirfiiiitjiK'. and rrluno-d ru Li i 

, by the beginning of March. At )h.< A/ure, 
li*^ renmined till the following S.-ptuuber, 
; und having intelligenee thut th* Mmyii nVet- 
jwns near, be put to M*M un the Htb, nmi 
lesi-nrled it tu the Tngil -,. llr n-lurned }< 
| Knghind at the peace, nnd MUMI f(cr I he 

' J' ^'41 * 

lU'ressiuti of ueurge I win n^itin n'tii out tu 
| flic, Mediterranean in cumnwiid of n .tpindruii 
', to negotiate with or rc^ntin the eoMiirn of 
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North Africa. ITu concluded a treaty with, 
Tripoli and Tunis, and inflicted punishment 
on some of tho Sulloo miisers. lie, had just 
been relieved by Rear-admiral Charles Corn- 
wall, wbon he. died at* .Port, Mahon, 10 Nov. 
1716. A monument to his memory has been 
erected in Westminster Abbey, for, though 
his is not one of the, groat historic names of 
the navy, he. was, in tho words of his epitaph, 
'a bravo, judicious, ami experienced olHcer, 
a sincere friend, and a true lover of his 
country/ Ilia nophow, Hercules Baker, a 
captain in the navy, and who was serving in 
tho Mediterranean at the time of the vice- 
admiral's death, became, in 17*'UJ, treasurer 
of Greenwich Hospital, and hold that oflico 
till his death in 1744. 



ilViojr. Nav. ii. 379 ; Offiuiiil LottwH 
in the Public JRmwl OlBco.] J, K. L. 

BAKER, JOHN, D.I), (d. 1745), vice- 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
admitted to West minster School, on the foun- 
dation, in 1 Til) I, and thence elected to Trinity 
College in IWfi ( I5.A. |(MS, M.A. 170:>, Jl.D. 
170!), D.I). aW/./V.v rcf/iiff 1717). lie was 
eluded a minor fellow of Trinity :M)ct. 1701, 
and a major fellow 1 7 April 1 70J ( slt/ffff. /1M', 
fiH40 f. 'll^A). In 17l"J he wiis appointed 
vice-master of the college, and in 1 7." I rector 
of Dieklcburgh in Norfolk, He also held the 
perpetual curacy of St. Mary's, (Cambridge. 
Baker was the unscrupulous supporter of Dr, 
Richard Bentlev in all his measures, and ren- 
dered the muster of Trinity great service hy 
obtaining signatures in fav'ourof the compro- 
mise between Bent ley and Serjeant Miller in 
1.710, !Iis subserviency to lientlev is ridi- 
culed in ' Tho Trinity (Allege Triumph : ' - 

Hut. Hakor ilnrn to thi* liwl^e wim udtnilted, 
Whoro h*bow'd and ho win/d, mul hoi-mil'd and 
ho prut oil. 

He died JiO Oct. 17-in, in Ne\ i lie's <!inirt 
in Trinity (College, when*, owing to pecuniary 
misfortunes, he had roused to be vieenwxtcf, 
and was buried at. A 11^ Saints' Church, <'MHI- 
hridgc, according to dinwtinns given by him 
a few days before his death, Tlislmng of 
Dioldoburgh had been seijuest rated for the 
payment of his debts. * I Ie had been a great 
Ixmn,' says Cole, the Cambridge antiquary, 
* but. latterly was us much tho reverse of jf, 
wearing four or live nightcaps under his wig 
and nqunru cap, and a black cloak over his 
cloath gown and cassock, under which wen* 
various waistcoa.t, in the hottest weather' 
(Addit. MS. 5801, f- 81 ). 
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(180-)), i. 190; <Jrnt. Msig. xlix. (MO; Wolch'w 
Alumni Westinon. (rinllijiiom), 210, 4 2!if).l 

T. 0. 

BAKER, JOHN, I {.A. (//. 1771), ilowor- 
paintT, is said to have been mainly employed 
in tin; decoration of coaches, I Us 'biographer, 
JWr. Kdwurd lOdwards, remarks seutnnti()iisly 
upon the cnpricin of fashion in t.hi modnst de- 
part ment of art, and tells IIH that J taker's 
iloral enrichments were thought in their day 
tobn of the lirst order. On the foundation 
of the Uoyal Academy John Halter was 
oloctud a tneiiib(>r. lie died in 1771. 

[I'M wards'* Anecdotes of I'siintiTS ; M 
Ditit,. of Artists ; Jtodgni vt?'s Arl ists oJ 1 1 1n 



K K. 

BAKER, JOHN WYNN (<L 1775), agri- 
cultural and rural economist, wiw from 1704 
until the time of his death ollicially con- 
nected with tin* Dublin Society, of winch he 
had previously been an honoVary memher. 
IHs enlightened sc.hcincs for t he improvement 
of agriculture received liberal suppoi-t from 
the soc'uMy. Under its patronage he wim 
enahled tn establish at Ijaughlinslown, in the 
county of Kildare, a factory for making nil 
kinds of implements of husbandry, to luiiin- 
tain apprentices, and to npen classes for priKt- 
tieal instruct ion in the science, Ills * M,v- 
perimenls in Agricullm'e, 1 ]iublished nt inter- 
vals from 17<}(; io 177.'{, gained for their 
author a wide reputation, linker died at 
Wynn's Kii-lil, co. Kildare, on a-1 Aug. 177r>. 
In hiw short life he pmlwbly did more, for tin* 
advancemrtnt of iigricullure in Ireland than 
any of his predecessors. The Uoyal Sociely 
hud recognised hi (S merits by elec.ting him 'a 
fellow in 1771, 

Baker also published: I. 'Oonsiitwatmns 
upon tho K.\ port nt ion of Torn ' (Avhich \vu.s 
written at the request of tho Dublin Sn- 
riotyKH^o, Dublin, 1771. a. 1 A Short De 
scription and LiM, with the 1 Vires, of the 
Instruments of Hnslm.ndry made in the, 
^i u ;i <>r v llfl '^'^'"w^Jwii/ Wvo t Dublin, 



[Addit MS. 5846, f. 118 b, rm%> f. 208 ; 0- 
duati CaatttbrifflonNUii (1787), 18 ; Monks Lif of 
Bontley()830), 401, 403; BlomuAold'fl Norfolk 



,,f Mm Dul.lin 

i.vii*. xii, ; HilMriniiii Mnpmrui, v. CM ; 
WIII'H A^riciiltunil liiu^niphy, p. fi4,J (J. (i. 

BAKER, PAOIFTCUS (HH)fi .177-1), 
Fraw.isuan friar, discharged with cswjclit tlio 
oiliciw of priMsunilwr and definitor of his 
ordfr, and was twicut ltKl iirovineial of 
the English province, lir-sfc in J7l imd 
iweondly in 1770. JFI uppeaw to Imw botm 
attached to tho Sardinian chapu I inLincoJnV 
Inn Fioldn, uiid 1m wtrtainly itttcmdod at tho 
uxtteittion of Lord Lo vat, 9* April 1747. 
occurred in London Iff March 1774, 
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Haker wrote: 1. 'Tim Devout Christian's emidh'sf icKs, rnisws, pivs pa\e< -,ml fin* 
Companion for Holy Days,' London, 17r>7, hni/en rood, which the pmvn,f did' ii.it. T,,T- 
iL'mo. Holy Altur and Sacrifice ex- form, hut preserved them in a M-,-M corner' 
named in some familiar dialogues on the: [n ir,r!l the fellows ,-,-ain coinnlaiupd nf 
Mass, London, 1,IW, limn, bcin^ nn iibriilp- |,i m 1o ISishop (Irindfil and Sir William < V- 
inent of L. A, Mason's* Lit nrn-ical Discourse ! eil, chancellor of flic univrsity; and uJti- 
on jhe .Mass/ ;i. A Lenten .Monitor to i nmt.dy the<nio.-n issued a spcciul enmin'r-inj, 
riirisluins, in pious thoughts on the <Jnspi'l* i fop the p . M end notation ,,f the coH,",,, 
lor every day in Lent, from Ash Wednesday j Thereupon HfiKer fled to Lnr.vnin, MH. <M'eV 
to Kasterjuesday, inclusive; third edition, receptacle fnr th- Kn^lUi popish cler-v J 
liondjm,lfl^ and \\as funiially h-pri\i-.l nf i],,, pmvnji-fl 
I, * Ihetlhrislian^Advent; 1 7s 5. 'Sun* : h hip ^ |-Vh. I :(!'.. 70. \I h ,it ih.. *,,,. 
days kept hnly ; m moral reflect IOIH on tin* : period !i.> lost all hi>. ufher Mvi'mnent 
(tospels tor (he Sundays from Master to Ad- Puller { //M/ /' /'//// nf { ',nnl> ed I'ncl ,ti 
vent, l^.ing a snppl,.m..nt to the dhrUt ian j and WiM-l.r.'-J7l ) savV: IMCH Mich ^; c|L' 
Advent ,1,1^ Lenten Momtm; second pd.tion, ; MKehi.jnd^mMnt will commend lisinl. W ii\ , 
London, itt'l* l^mo. (. The Di-vnni t'niii, <im< i,.,.: i. ..c ,i it .* 



i i "" * mi ' " jiiu^iofin ^ in riiniinenti il 

loll, ln IL'IIIM. (,. (In. IlrviHil C.IIII- ; H,,il Inning much ,,f tin II 

,,,,,mnif, L.m.|mi ln|:i kjnm T K^ay i ,,| H (,. iu hi* ,MK!,,,|V (nn.1 m...v ,,i |,i..' r ,, in . 
'!" !"' !'";' ' l ;r'""," s - M - t 1 *n|'l i r" ian.l, niininir io M,.,UV. . ,.,.!, | lim ,. 
Anli,,uil.v. 1 Mlili.ti.,n, ,, th, l,n,,l\ I |,, finlhlully ,,M (! n,.,l .illM,.,n,r,.fi,|| -",, 

I'm,.,-, Irom I I-,.,.,,,-!, |>r l,,,.r M, v., : ; | )m . tl , ,.,. , ln , M .. H ,,i ( .|, ( , tri .i,. ( | ,, () 

'\\illiiiiil iiiui-li nnffiimlilv nil thc,f wnrlM ' | flu- si> nii|i'' 

nn. .vmm-Ul,!- tr nni-lfon, M .li,Hly, m,,l | ||,. W11 , |j, in ,, il( ,, ., ; , ; , , 
niixb-nilK.iiil.iil. w,.wwlilli,.stvl.' wrt l.w ,, fll |ml,l- fl.nt hr hml th,ii I,,-,, ,,,,-mif I 
lilhi*- mill ntliimhint nl wonk' i,, ,.,.t,,n, in |.',,,,i,,,,,l ' 



Kvr'* Hktory uf ihr (. 



MS, *\x. :, 



nAKVR t'lllt tl 1 H , rf l-- u 11.1,1. . I' 11 ""'"''!!, iii. I 111. I VII; I 1 ,,-!,,,., \,,i m |, ,,( 

ft f f \. M\. M~J l\t t Illlllt If II f ft I * t . kML II f 111 Jill ' * 

R'flM A 4f *, W W VfCp-vAH Hw'ft'^l. /* k )'** T* " * " 7 ' F I ] (tl 111 II I* III! 

provost of Kitu/x Tollen'e,* was horn at ' iLM.i!j?.*,' 
Barustaple, Devnnshire, in or about IW-J, j ii, ill".?,)' 

....! 1 j ^ kk4. * A t I 



ill'iS 1 !!^! ; ' t:!l '"' 7I ; ljl "' '" ni| """;_"; i ;; li<; Jj', v ^ /J'lL 1 , 41 "!;,..),'"'.":'- ":! ^fif.'i'.'^w. 

Kh/!i>tu-i 
('iiiiiliniljv, ii, l"-i. 

nl i-djiciitiMl H(. j'Jtcm, whi-iu'c in- was ' 

^'''Sr^V'^'l'^i"^.''' 111 ''^' 1 ''" 1 " 1 ' 1 ' 1 '^'' ' f^KKR, SIB 1,'irilAIUt t l.',!* iiii:,i, 

ri'-j,'' it '' "'"^' |'>'t K ; H.H., Ifift-J; It.I>,, ' n-lipfiHd ntiil lii<itiirinil wi-iii-i 1 . wn<: lini 
iridj). f.t wiwiioimiUt.tlr.iviislul 1 KiiitfM . nlwml I.'HW. Hi Mliiilirr lutiti |t..k,-r ici-n.-l 

jx.np. i,y tM.,.,1 iiMiH.i1i in inns. i$,,.;,,, tmv ,. ,,. ,,,;;,. f ;. ; , 

) JIT li.-M MMwrnl rl.iircli livnifpi HIII] i-l h,- H,,!,,.,- |,,. v . !,.,!' SiHiH.mM ,.-. n-, il,,- 

<lml iijijiiiiiit.im-iil.sj mid In- \VWM vi i-lniii- ' Ki'iil.ulHiwiisi'li'inn'll.ir.ifi'lH.ov,.! . i 

w'llorof l.ji,. miiy.-fKity in ir,i!|.L'. Al.ui. : piv.v'c.m.H-illoi- h, ||,,. .;,,,, ','nj .'.'.'^"v n'j 

.-bniury l-Xil-S),,. w, ls ,,,,, 1,,| , lH ,. siK11 , i, i)t , C...!...'!,,,.. In Jlli.V . f 

th,. m-hiry ,,l H Amln-w Wnln.l. mi - l!, v i lw |,| S,-,,l(, ..rSi-nt, ||" | ,", \ , r . 
ua>uiit rf liw nifliw. t ; , sulwrnhi; ,. i K.-ui. Hi. fii.l,,,. WIW .li'i,," "li J5t 
.'Rsum i laiUi wlurfj < riml.l, bwluip of, iu K l.i ni<i. n i H , ,,,. i,, ft ,., ,,r |L 

jiwrfmi ,m,imv.< lmnialll.iH(.] ( M W , Qi,,,.,, y.mi^r Imill,,.,-, UiH,,,, I, I,, , ' ,1 ' MM 

KteWli'^T 1 -' "i" I'''' 1 ''* lo '!''V 11 ' i ''il.Vi''"l.'l.mton,,,, 1 sv,H . ft" uSlill 
kiiWN Ixillw Juni W hiv vmit li.(JHii.l,ri.lp. H,,k.- .,nli.rl!nn| (ji tt ;.,i Klnu I, i" I, ,1 h, 

in I'M, mill Itiiknr wn on of tin- (tispu- * " HBUI in me 

tiuilK in the divinity H. (.Jicn kcirf, brlm-i 

1 it i. ~ ** &b^.4A..A.i.J^-> 4fl...._. u . u . ^ * Jm j j u ^ 



her majesty ((.!<miKit, Attuttt* <>f thtmhritlqp. 
ii. 100, 200). In ]r>(;r, Hciinn of the fellows 



ea of Si.iu^nrst n W t - W(MII 
atterwardM knighted, actrd , H hifch Hh, T ll 



in 



,< ,, ;im .M * m 
J/ May l*iM. <*,, h mu si In* taken tn i|f ri . 



2,7 *r ( t i!' ; v^t .-"^v^ ; '^ w ,.; " n,r:, r ss-Viiir 

ki r to N'liolM . Hullmrfttim, bwlmp ,,f Lin- l|,. m -y, ,., K n,mlH,,n ol" il,,' ,. ,),." S r I , J , ,r,l 
Jn, th...r vwrtor. In ttom> lh jm.vnst, ItaW, (I ,,T] ,,,,, | wmNJI1 - ', r " 
WHS eliKiwd with nwliNit ol duty in divnti WHH m>aliNi a Imnm.-t in HJl I ' * ' 
piirt.umlarH midwith fcv.nirijiK Wy nml ' Sir Ui.hnrd Jkl ,.,,,' * i,,, r |. Wl . 

jmpistH. 1 lu> brnhm, gavii him omialn in- , Hnnm-rof H,,H Hull (ft,,, U ILnL 

jiuiotumH, wliiBh, howflvor. l. discard,.,!. ' (Ml,*.), (rf,J, I ' 1SH ^ vhrn!!-!,,? 
'y MIMII Mw unwiKt W,.N ..njoin.iil u, di- ' rooms wit), Hip H.-nn- W.t, , VTfi 

s*JS^tJ3S^-^i l t^^rftlfe^*iS5 
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by a foreign tour, which extended as far as 
Poland (BAKER'S Cht-on. sub anno 1583). 
On 4 July 1594 the university conferred on 
him the degree of M.A. (WOOD'S Faati 
(Bliss), i. 2tfe). In 1003 ho was knighted 
by James I at. Theobalds, and was then re- 
siding at Highgate. In 16:20 he was high 
sheriff of Oxfordshire, where he owned the 
manor of Middle Aston. Soon afterwards 
Baker married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Geprge Main waring, of Ightfield, Shropshire, 
and good-naturedly became surety for heavy 
debts owed by his wife's family. Ho tlnw 
felt a victim to a long series of pecuniary 
misfortunes. In 1625 he was reported to be 
a, debtor to the crown, and his property in 
Oxfordshire was seized by the government 
<cf. Cal. State Papers (Dom. 1628-9), p. 383). 
On 17 Oct. 1035 Sir Francis Ootfington 
desired of the exchequer authorities 'par- 
ticulars ' of the forfeited land arid tenements, 
which were still * in the king's hands.' Fuller 
writes that be had often heard Baker com- 
plain of tho forfeiture of his estates. Utterly 
destitute, Sir Richard had, about 1635, to 
take rtifugo in tho Fleet prison. There he 
died on 18 l<Vb. 1 044-5, and was buried in 
the cli nrch of St . B ride's, Fl< <et Street. Several 
sons and daughters survived him. Wood 
reports that OHO of his daughters, all of 
whom wen* necessarily dowerless, married 
*Bury, a seedsman at tho Frying Pan in 
Newgate Street;' and another,' ' one Smith, 
of Paternoster .How/ Smith is credited with 
having burned his father-in-law's nut obi o- 
.graphy, the manuscript of which had fallen 
into his hands. 

1 The storm of [Baker's] estate,' says 
Fuller, * forced him to llyo for wlioltor to 
his studies and devotions.' It was uflor 
Baiter had taken up residence in the VI (set 
that ho began Jus literary work. His 
earliest published work, written in a month, 
when ho was sixty-eight years old, was en- 
titled 'Outo VuriegatiiM, or Catoos M'orall 
DiHtiehs. Translated und Paraphrased with 
variations of KxpreHHing in English Vorsu, 
by S r Richard Baker, Knight/ London, 1636. 
It gives for each of Oato's Latin distichs five 
dineyont English couplets of very mediocre! 
quality, and is only interesting as tho work 
of tho old man's onlbrcod leisure In 1037 
Baker's ' Meditatioim on the Lord's Pray or* 
was published. In 1638 ho issued a transla- 
tion of ' Now Epistles by Moongimir D'Balzac/ 
and in 1(5$) ho began a series of pious medi- 
tations on the Psalms, The first book of the 
series bore the title of l Meditations and Dis- 
quisitions upon the Seven Psalmea of David, 
commonly called the Penitontiall Psalmes, 
1639,' It was dedicated to Mary, countess 



of Dorset, and to it wore appended medita- 
tions ' upon tho throe last psalmes of David/ 
with a separate dedication to the Earl of 
Manchester. In 1640 there appeared a similar 
treatise ' upon so von consolatorie psalmes of 
David, namely, tho 23, the 27, the 30, the 34, 
tho 84, the 103, tho 1I6/ with a dedication 
to. Lord Craven, who is there thanked by the 
author for 'tho remission of u great debt.' 
The last work in the series, ' Upon the First 
Psalme of David/ was also issued in 1640, 
with a dedication to Lord Coventry. (These 
meditations on the Psalms wore collected and 
edited with an introduction by Dr. A. B. 
Grosart in 188:2.) In 1041 Baker published 
a reasonable ' Apologie for Laymen's Writing 
in Divinity, with a short Meditation upon 
the Fall of Lucifer/ which was dedicated to 
his cousin, 'Sir John Baker, of Sissingherst, 
baronet, son of Sir Henry Baker, first baronet.' 
In 1642 he issued * Motives for Prayer upon 
the seauen dayes of y (> weeke/ illustrated by 
seven curious plates treating of the creation 
of the world, aiid dedicated to the 'wife of 
Sir John Baker.' A translation of Malvezzi's 
'Discourses upon Cornelius Tacitus' was 
executed by Baker in .1 C42 under the direction 
of a bookseller named Whittaker. 

Bakor's principal work was a ' Chronicle of 

- ^ m h ^ < M ji _ _. _._ 




as having been ' collected with so great care 
and diligence, that if all other of bur chro- 
nicles were lost,, this only would be sulHciont 
to inform posterity of all passages memorable, 
or worthy to lie known.' The dedication 
was addressed to Charles, Prince of Wales, 
and Sir Henry Wottou contributed a com- 
mendatory opisthi to the author. The ' Chro- 
nil* ' was translated into Dutch in 1049, It 
reached u second edition in 1053. In 1660 a 
third edition, edited by Edward Phillips, 
Milton's nuphtrvv, continued the history till 
1658. Fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth editions, with continuations, appeared 
in 16(55, 1070, 1674, 1079, and 1084 respec- 
tively. 'Tho ninth impression, freed from 
many errors and mistakes of the former edi- 
tion/ appeared in ,1096. An edition con- 
tinued ' by an impartial hand ' to the close of 
Goorgu T reign was issued in 1730, and was 
ropriated in 1733. An abridgment of the 
4 Chronicle' was published in 1684. The 
account of the restoration given in the fourth 
and Buccofiding' editions is attributed to Sir 
Thomas Glarges, Monde's brother-in-law. 
Phillipps and the later anonymous editors of 
the book omit many original documents, 
which are printed in the two original editions. 
Bate's 'Chronicle* was long popular 



Baker .r, p >a kcr 

with country ft'entlemen. Arldison, in the [Wood's Alhniw MXMH, M*Ii^.) jji j , s -, 

1 Spec.tator '( \os. LW and :fc)), represents ISicig. Brit. (KippK) ; fir;m-'eX J!i'.,.r 'i/Ui 

Sir Ko-er do (Jovcrley as frequently rend- 077/i), ii, ;}UI ; ISak.-rs .llrdifatiiHn' 1*11 tj,,', 

mff iind qnothip the MUmmicle/' which I'tfdms, 'd. Urnwiri, pp. i \1 ; \,,i,. s (1Hl j 

always lay in his hall window. Fielding Quories, 1st M-r. ii. <i7, tM |, 007, vi, :ns {wli-iv 

in * Joseph Andrews/ also refers to it. aw lm !in ." mnt "*'" l'i',Hid nmnei'tnj uiih !h*> ,i,],. r 

part of thn furniture of Sir Thomas Moohv's '^.M'""^ Ifcilu-r. of im liJMMrir,d inij. M ri,ii K , f , ( 

country house. lint its reputation with t'he IS ^Iv^Ns.^'^!), " l " 1 : ' rTl "' ' lf ' !f ' iij - 7<i - 'M 

hmrncd never sttmd very hi^'h. Thomas Wi|i - -" 'H*.! S. T, L. 

Jilouut juihlished at Oxford in H7J 'Ani- HAKKH IJH'IIVPM D H iPil t^ 

aiad versions uponSMJichard 1 taker's "Chm- fheoln^ieal writer, w ^ 'i'diiiii/d 1 ' 

nifllo/ 1 find its continuation,' where ei|^ht\- hmki. Voile-,-,, ('amhridi'e w)n. r 'l '*'" 

two errors are noticed hnt mans ofil,,.;*. ,| llllt ,, c | it.ATta, .-^vrrith' ,Viii.,r /mHmefi 

are mere typonTaplncal mistakes, Tln-^rioiiN I7(^, M \ { J7ij; f {U ,,i {> {{ J M i-J" i! 

errors imputed tf> the volume ai nou-di, w ,, s " elected fo n i'/.Ili.u In',, i, 1,' 'n 

buw..^^..!....^^...!...^.!!,.!,..^,; ^iinVrf^;:,;;,!!:;;;^, , hJ;;;^ 

mstoncal si'holar, and depended >n \erv:sii-;- t 1 

*9\ I4k4ri&tlh* *Ali d <feMijlk..i t 1 - , !_,.., tJ _* J ' 



f the i'rctorx"nf 

n 



, t( . . ti ti ' . ' " "IIM" n u*'i uri jj nn in AitriMjJv. \vtieli 

BininiM ntlH.pHi..< ItaimwUflrriii^ni. in 1,, |,,.|,| till hi, ,|,. nl h in |S|H. J . V' 

us' ( Iw-rvHlnjiiM ,. (I,,- Slain.,-.,' vvril,, ,,.. ,. . Hllll .,|,,. K,,,'^',)', .,f S-,1 ", ,,, 

tnat * IJsiker H nv no means MO eontentntilile ;. .,ii..;..ii '* i i ' |U ;/ m 

n writera.hei^enendlv M,ppoJ| tot; it \\^]\^ ^ -ThVThn . "" \" V "' '" 

is hclieved that the ridienle on t his " <Vo~ n f fj |(i j,^*; Kvan^rli'l' 1 "^ 1 ' t;,!i' ( 'lmM" ' 

nicle an,esirom IH IHMII^; pj.rtni' the turni Lmalon, IVs,'} K7 Su, !j '.'n ( I ( } f 

Inn* of Sir L'o-jr dc t'ovcrievV-i hairford ed. l)uv;,l !.\n,ijV i i '!' " i inr ( 

Mi ti*" < i it * i 'a\ 10 i Afint'eii/eiL u nejvin r -ei-it i1. 

!..in//r;;[:;^ i ;;/;):; l i!;;.^^ 

K'-mvt'' l ?TW iM1 r t^Hii^^s i;S^riiX 

^s,rX?J:T, tAiir th " tw;r;^ l ^ w M A;: 

Sir Kfelwnl liuk.'.- wn< !.. UHI .mtlmr f . ' 

'TJitmlrum l{.'iIivivinii,ni'|liiT1i.<nlri Viiuli- ..I. H| . ,'V' 1 '" 1 Jil " 0!l '' :ili ' '''"i"-'" ' tli-i, 

finli'tl,' 11 Bily to t'miiw'M ' UiHtrin-MiMis,' V . N '; l ' l "'. li ' I!l > s . : li ' 1 " ) - M"- H\\\ii. fi.), w ; 

jinhli.Hlii'd |nttliumi>iisty in IttfW, Thci-n nnt ' '" " '' " r '''l *'' '' 



|>uhltKliM(l poMthnmously in 

rtilVn>nnH h!*n* to tint l''lix 



;j^jr liwi V' w ^ I- nnimi^iirtf"'.'.!, 1 * E' I'!; ),!!""";'',' 

mi much ({ituil M'timt in thn ^<ni>ml ni-pi- -I'l-Ki- I'm- m ( |i|(.' in Oi-i ,|i r l'i"' Ti 
tmrnt. Amprintof U. Im,,!, ,,,,,l,.r i| M , iftl,. ',,,,,; ,^M M | ,,f IH., ,l,iiCil.- Minim 

"' . ' '"'f r " m ' ''"""i 1 ! !' w 'lf -I 1'sro. ,'.! th,. I'rimr nml - ... , I, s " 

A tmrtmil, 1 Sn- Itirhiint njij,.mw in tl. Willlum Unrnnl, Sir \Vill, ll,,",., f ' 
iMilwnm. 1,, M. mly ,,, ,,f ll,,.''!'!,-,,,,,., I.,,,!,.,.. Anll,,,v 11,,-l.um,,/ , , i 
CJininiclis llak,.|-s lil,mn. M **\ tn Imv : K,| wnn | < w,'.|m.' |lnl,,.rV ,.|r,i- i , n 

tiiiiot Tini'ftiinu^tii ht* ffiLilio.. Vl'llt:..... . ji... i * I . . ; * *' ' ' ' mini 




i E.i i - T i , . ' " ' K'""'"' 1 w'Hi Hi.- iniiivi.. nit itM.irm ilr..v 

lii i,i ',', r l V 1 "!"!"" 11 "^' " 1 " 1 ""' r " U - lll " lli l ls fa " "'""' """"i'lK.'V",,) I!, I ,.,., 

ssr^^'iS !!;:;r' iut"^ 1 ;;:;: arn^^rt Ari> - ^ 
. to a. 4Um, u,,,!,,,,!,,,.!, wrt. v li'iiT , : M , .: : ^ tri >r;; 

tho author, M addressed to If imryfOnmpt on [| French Nhit and imiirivnui'd iii F 

Sftystfwsfetoinf tss; i'.7 ""'-" " ^ 

Qompton H appointment to the WH of Londmi Baker u-ni(Hf*.Hiif J;i. I n it 

rr r s^,!. : sr^ a^5 



Baker 

[Uakluyt's CollM ions (1810), ii. ] 8-2IJ ; J. II. 
Moore's Collections of Voyages and Travels, i. 
328.] 
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BAKER, 



IVI. (,7. 



liviin 1 , was matrieulated n,s a pensioner of 
'hrU's College, rambridtfe, 11 July lli, 
incami! li.A. in H>l."i (J, Si, A. in InlO, ami 
as r'Irrteil a fellow nf his wlle'e. On 



7 Ma 



Ifcji'i he Avas incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford, and he proceeded !J,1>. at Cambridge 
in ltll'7, The corpnratinn nf London pre- 
sented him to the rectory nf St. Margaret 
Pattens in that city, where h< at nne time 
enjoyed #reaf popularity aw a puritanical 
preacher. I le wiis, however, * taken nil* from 
those course*/ and made dnnirst ie. chaplain to 
Juxon, bishop nf London. On HO Oct. UJ*J() 
he became prebendarv nf Tnte?ihall in the 
church of SU'aul. liiiviiitf in U:17 resi-rnefl 



the rectory of Si. Margaret Pat tens, he. was, 
on ft July in the sunicvnir, instituted, to that 
of St. .\lrv-al-nill, '<>n >S A HIT. Ui.'iS th, 
king conferred mi him f canonry nf Windsor. 



he resigned on 17 May UJiJO, and on the 
tiOth of the KIMI*' month he was nominated 
to a canonry in the church of ( 1 nlerlmry. 

he WIIK created I), I). In 



rity, ho became 'minister' of Bishop's 
rsympton, in Devonshire. lie was collated 
1o the viwmitfo of Bishop's Nympton in 
10H1 ; but. ho seems to havo lived for some 
years previously in that retired spot (perhaps 
s curate). J [is secluded life iw much of it 
at least as could bo spared from professional 
occupations and the, cares of a family was 
dovnted to mathomatical studies. I lo speaks 
nf himsolf as one * who jmjtend(y) not to 
learn intf nor to the profession of the mtithe- 
mutic, art, but one, wlio('m) at some subcisive 
hours for diversion sake its study much de- 
liKhts.' Ho published in 1084 the t Geome- 
trical Key, or Onto of Kqualioiw Unlocked/ 
Mimtucla remombors having ( read some- 
wberfj 1 that Maker was imprisoned for debt 
at Nnwgato; upon Avhicth it was facetiously 



remarked that it would have boon hotter for 
him to have had thn key of Nwwg'ate than 
that of equations. 
The. huidin ide.ji of Bake]-\s work is the 



solution of biquadratic equations (and those 
of a lower de#ro<0 by a geometrical construe- 
tion, a. parabola inttu-soc.ted by a circle. 
The method is distinguished from that of 
Ikwiirtes by not requiring the equation to 
ho previously deprived of its second term, 




,,,. from ail hi . prefermen't.4 t pe>,ec.lted, ' ^^^ &"ty '(referred to below), 

ami imprisoned ' IIl(MV (I: * |MH ll <<! i^Ko ^ ilu ' matlio- 

IkkeV, \shn ia supposed 111 have died it. ' 'A* 1 ' 1 "'' 11 ^ f th I' 1 ' 1 "" 11 } Mr. ThomM 

the earlv part of ltii, wiimitii* nf ihe learned H " U| ;' w ,!! t h lt l )rn l u)s . al ' ll ' m , li ' !>tW th ? 
persons'whn rend.-red material arista. .ee in sam ''* " I'Pi! was appro mi, and 
the prepnratinu of |i.h.m Wnlto,,'., l*oU-lnt. W"^l Inhy the comic, of tho lv(ynl Society/ 
niiY. ' * . but was not earned out,* 



Bible, 

fMS, . 



i. ^S*;;t, T. 



. 1'rit, ed. 1 ; WHM!*H ArJicn.Oxon, 
*'d, IJIiMs iv. 'JIHO; Ki^aiul's (Jorres|iondcno of 



I'M. Aittfli* 1 . i. *io. ii. '111. iii. 10i ; Lloyd's Me- u , , M * ., ,, .,- n . 

luiiiN niirn -il" f iir- Hi.vlvii'n I!ii nftlir Si ' IHJl1 *"' M<<11 ot *" hM*vvnt*Hnl.li Oimtury; 
iMWhC70, .u. >n , MVKUN jn..i._.r uu. LVM)||S - S M ^, na Ilr i t , uu ,i !l( Dn-oiwliiro, ii. 368 ; 



, 1HJ, ii, :i1>Vt ; 



fournalH (if the Hmmc of ('onimittiM, iii, TiS, IH'J. 

T, <', 



BAKEK, THOMAS {li;t>r, :- 



Hir*ir*i JliMory nf tho Koyjd Society, i\% 15/5, 
Ufi, "*J7; I'hflowiphicnl Trttuwwtionk vol. xiv, 
no. IT*;, pp, THi) -">(),] J'. Y. K 

HAKKK, THOMAS (/, 1700-1700), 
dmtuutisl, is Hiiid to have beou tho MOIL of an 
miuent altorru'V of London, ami JK credited, 

k 4 1 t.i * j jlfl,**^. L 




--""^ -^H*Ti"-1 r ^T--' V^rFK !- ff ^ r T ^~ -m r iTri'-B--T -"--" % * '* At Mt4 ^f * T^ f 

gurrimm of (Jxon. 1 It docn ntit ujmeur whnt whwh appears at tho cloRoof Ihoimis whin- 
was tin* nntiiw of tbt< Milllii t*mp{o ( vmi'n1s' CIIII'H tru^i^yof Sraincterfjop/ Accordni|?to 
throuffli which, uwordum 1 tu th*- Miniit autho- t-bw rather nrmmlicod authority, Baker 'waa 

I7 ^5 * * j-j 

HI, ' 



Baker i Baker 

uwW disgrace,' with his fat lw, * who allow nd ' Airs' (AVC) was 'deservedly hist ' (hissed), 
him a very scanty income/ and was <;ow- ( Ha kcrs plays are indeed *plot less/ They n 
polled to retire into Worcestershire., whew ho ! fairly writ ten, however, and are up tot he not, 
is reported to have * died of that loathsome, ' very exalted le\el of complies of the period, 
disorder, the wurbim iwt/H'tthtMx.' His name.- Baker is credited with the authorship of th 
sake, 'David Krskine Baker, in the * ttingrn* , ' Kcinale Tatler 1 (London, I70H), which 
pliiu Dranwtica/ undertaken at soinn length Lowndcs, who omits all mention of linker 
liis defence. He, howtiycr, states that. a. Hm- under his name, describe,- 1 ax a * scurrilous pp. 
vuelor nattie.d Maiden, introduced in 'Tun- riodical paper/ \fler 170!) nil reference to 
1 '* Walks/ thu best-known comedy of linker mi MC*. 



bridge NNalks/ thu best-known comedy of Maker mi He*. 

Thomas HaW, was intended ,y flimm'tlmr , i{i ,, rj||( , liu |i niIli;lfi(M . i;iini;,M,r, lnunalic 

lorlnmseU, and vyas des^ned lor purpose nf Miprnr; ,,.;,,, j,.,,,,,,^^ ,, l( , lir;l , Uiri , lr] , f 

warning 1o place his own hillings in a nilint- Lives nnd rimr:n-i.-rM.f i In- KnHthh hrt'is rra* 

lonrt li|rht. Iflhi^slory, which N unsupported f n,,-spijni MHiomiry; lli-tn'M 1 *! Aci-otini '.f t*|,,', 

by any obijiinable e.vi<lenee, i^ true, linker lOntflihli Str^r ; List of l)rui;iiii Aulhorn m 

must, have beensullh'ieutly despicable in early pmdrd to Whhifop's Scaudrrber. 1717. ^c,| 
iifi? to lust ifvf ho dislike of his lirst bioirrauber, .1 



. % 

ij Jirst playi'd by an net or inujiprojiri- 

ntely named MnllorK, is OIK* ofilie nuust eile- BAKKR, THOMAS \\KW 1710), an 
niinate beings e\er put on the ".tn^e, The ominenf nnflioritnil niitii|Miiry, wns lw*rn at, 
eliurai'torsjirnn^inlofavim^anchva^iinitati'tl Lnitehi^ler. in the rritinly piitutine of Jhir- 
iti the Kribhles and Heu Mi/ens of sul hniii, M Sept. HJoiJ, thr vuitti^er nm of 



Mi>i|iietit comeily. The pliiyw of IJiiKnr, all of Ueorge Haher, ewijnir*'. nf ( VonK, and 

themeoniedJes, eonsixt of: I, i llumournf the puvt FoNter t his wile, Hi received liU 

A^V'^V* I70 i l,plytuliheMHinn>eiirut Drury 'rl>; edueatinn ut Ihirlmtn, ami at lluMi^re 

.Lati(% witli WitKsMt^* N^'V^nt^etitfuitl Mrs, of M \tceii win entrn-d n pen- ifner of St. 

OMfielrl in tluipritieipal parts, *. i Tun bridge JohnV (Ndh^-e, <'fiinhritl^\ ulon^ with hU 

AVtillis, m the Veoinun of Kent,' 4tci, 170J5, elder brother Urftiye (\|AYOU, .tt/mMnntt 

played :27 ( .!iui, of t lie Ninnit year tt Dniry /* W. Jntut.^ pt. ii, p, oO), under Itnitili 

Lime; revived at. llie same theatre in 17<H Sandeivm, a nurtheounlrvwan nnd fellow 




- ' T ---.-j t ~ ~ v * ~ - m * -- - * * mfq rr**1FT'* T ^>'^ T T 1^ I I t Yf If* ' t IT 

Thinpiftw*, one, scenejn which is in the thia* ] indebted for Mhe few comiort-s* b< MMT- 
twttt. Oxford, disclosiny thu doctor,^ ttututi- : wnnln enjoyed in life. Horace Wnlpole 
dm^'raduates, and the ladies, in I heir proper ! ( (Itrmft/trifh typ, iv. \\-\\ observes Mhat 
plmu'MyCtmimmmeMwit.h 1 1m t.wonnimitijf lines j ii would be preferable to draw un in/nituili 

Jt ( tfl* I i t 1 * I* ft I t t I fe * ""*^*i r ****fcffWlll*l 

oi Urn* Iliad, delivered m Cin'k by Bloom, ! ehnrarter of Mr. linker, ratheMhiw H Hfi- 
n((mtlrtimiu commoner. It.Mporformanco wax | The one WHS most beautiful, wmiable, eon 
prohibited, it IM HiippoNed through tmivowit v j wientiiMW; the ot,Iur totallv ban-en of mon 
iiiflntmws and it saw I he foot lights in nn ui- ! than one event/ ! hiring the tinn* that In 
tered VfimioiifflallfKl (-1 ) ' Humpstead Heath/ relnined hin fellfnvniiip, hi^ pur^uitK id!brde> 
Dwry Luim, mi ()t, 1705, Under this titltt an mlmirnble illuM niiitm of <he U M * whic 




( - " * f - < n.. >** * *i> i^*-n ttt tttfSf tlillHIiy ill* 

plays and to the, author OMUVK in the prefacu votetl to nntiiinnrinn and hUtorienl n*M*nn'li 
to tlio ( Moriarn PronhetM, or New Wit for a rnfortunntely he wits a nun'mmr, nnd im 
HuKbantVaeoiinedy by Thnnjas Durfey, | j0 n- early HM HHMfhe nNi|(itf(! the Jiving of Loiu< 
<lou, no diiin (170^K In HHH Durfey speakH i Xe\vt*tu lo which he hntt been presented bv 
not wry mt?nigil*ly ol Jkker as oim of *a I Lord (Jn-wis binhop of Durham, O the '. 
wttplooi moody ninm cntickw/ from whoso ! eeHion of (ieurge I, the cnnHment of the 
1 barlmronH amminatinK at temjits ' ho haw OH- abjuvatimi oath YinniKbt t he law to ben r wit h 
wl. J)uripy condwnnft the plotliw ami ronewed severity on wuHTmtpltfm, and on 
jng^uulity oi * 1 unhndic^Wnllw/ iimtMON $\ Jnn. 17HJ- 7 linker nlwi WIIM (HMtm.tl.Ml to 

resign his IV^llownhip-^ fnti%f!jMirv4'M(Nf!i, 

...1.S..1. J |H< | H | V| ^J y ln.foU,,,, *, tt|m y ,,, ||f| , 

and eonsfientiousmeii/ J)r/Jenkin, 



Baiter, m nsiownoe 1> two thw ^ommlinH, nf 



( 

havn ' brontfht. Oxiord upon HamjwteHd whitih hud alrendv l w *flle *mi mv more 
Heath,' ami (MaroHtlml. the < Kino I-udies worthv " " ' 



Baker 



the master of St. John's, had himself been 
required to take the oath of allegiance on 
proceeding B.D., and had complied, although 
he had formerly professed the same principles 
as Baker. The latter, however, was possessed 
by the belief that Dr. Jenkin could have 
screened him had he chosen to do so, and 
he continued long' after to cherish feelings of 
-dignified resentment. Baker, in fact, could 
never altogether overcome his sense of wrong 
at his ejection, all-hough the blow was consider- 
ably mitigated by the consideration shown 
him by the college authorities, and by the 
Idndness of friends, lie was permitted to 
retain his rooms in college, and continued to 
reside there as a commoner-master until his 
death. Among the fellows of St. John's was 
Matthew Prior, the poet ; and according to 
Dr. Goddard, the writer of the life in the 
'Biographia Britannica* (p. 520), being in 
easy circumstances, Prior handed his fellow- 
ship dividend, as ho received it, over to his 
friend Baker. This statement, however, is 
discredited by Musters (Life of Baker, p. 120), 
who states that Baker 'lived comfortably 
and much to his own satisfact ion ' on an 
annuity of 407. a year which he inherited 
from his father (ibid. p. tt!)). 

Such wore the circumstances under which 
the indefatigable scholar laboured on for 
some ibur-and-thirty years, during which 
period he acquired the well-earned reputa- 
tion of boing inferior to no living English 
scholar in his minute and extended acquaint- 
ance with the antiquities of our national 
history. His friends and correspondent.*, 
nmong whom were Burnet, Fiddes, Kennel,, 
Hearno, Strype, Archbishop Wake, Le Nevo, 
Peck, Dr. 'UawliiiRon, Dr. Ward, Ames, 
Browne Willis, Dr. Richardson, John Lewis, 
Humphrey AVanley, and Masters (his bio- 
graphtir), represented the chief names in 
English historical literature in his dny. To 
Wako, at that time clean of Exeter, he 
rendered material assistance in the com- 
pilation of his l State of tint Clumih/ although 
the work was conceived in a spirit diametri- 
cally opposed to tlio doctrines of the Angli- 
can party. "Wake, in order to show his sense 
of these services, afterwards offered to pre- 
sent any one of Baker's friends, whom tho 
latter (being himself ineligible) might- name 
to htm, to a benefice of the \aluc of SKK)/. 
per annum,. Baker declined t he oflVr, but 
asked the archbishop to present lihn with a 
copy of his ' State of the Church,' contain- 
ing corrections and additions in his own 
handwriting. To this request Wake acceded, 
and tho volume is now in th possession ol 
the university library at Cambridge. To 
Bumet, Baker rendered similar service by 



Baker 

forwarding a series of corrections and criti- 
cisms of the * History of the Reformation.' 
It is not. surprising tliat Burnet should have 
felt himself uutiblo to accept them all with- 
out some reserval ions ; but the following 
entry by Maker in the third volume of his copy 
of the 'History' preserved in the university 
library is credit ablo to both: 'Ex dono 
doctissimi n-udoris, ac ce.lebe.rrimi prtusulia 
Gilbert! episcopi Sarifiburiensis. I shall 
always have an honour for tho authors me- 
mory, who entered all the corrections I had 
made at the mid of this volume. If any 
more are found they were not sent, for ho 
suppressed nothing.' 

Baker himself aspired to write an ' AtheuiO 
Cantabrigienses/ if not a history of tho uni- 
versity, on the plan of Anthony Wood's well- 
known work relating to Oxford (Letter to 
Wanley, Karl. M88. 3778) ; and with this 
design accumulated a ^reat mass of materials, 
mainly from manuscript sources, which he 
transcribed into forty-two folio volumes. The 
sound judgment and scrupulous care shown 
in this collection impart to it an unusual 
value. Tho first twenty-three volumes, which 
ho bequeathed to his friend Ilarley, Lord 
Oxford, are no \y in tho Ilarleian collection 
in the British Museum ; volumes xxiv. to xlii. 
are in the university library at Cambridge. 
An index to tho whole series was published 
in 1H48 by four nittnibera of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, and a ' Catalogue ' (of a 
Jar more elaborate diameter) of tho contents 
of the; Cambridge volumes, liy Professor John 
E. B. Mayor, was published for the syndics 
of the University 1'mss in 18(57. Tlus'lligtory 
of St. Johns College' in the former series 
(Mtf.Jffft 1 /. 1 ().'){)), Ijy Maker himself, has been 
edited by Professor '.Mayor (LH09) with ex- 
tensive additions and annotations, and tho 
whole work slands iiiirivalliid as a history of 
a single- collegiate foundation, in accuracy, 
completeness, and general excellence, 

J taker also reprinted, \yit-h a valuable bio- 
graphical prtjftw, Bishop Fishor'w funeral or- 
mon for tho Lnly M.a,rgar<jt, motlier of King 
Ihmry Vir (Jjondon, J^mo, 1708) j a copy, 
with transcripts of JHK mawuscript notes, i 
ywservwd in the JJodlt^ian library, and has 
been printed by Pr. Hynws. But tho 
work by which lit* earned his chief con- 
temporary reputation wa published anony- 
mously ; "this waM his ' Uelluctions on Learn- 
ing/ a treatise which went through govern 
cdltionH. In its main object it. somewhat re- 
sembled DrydmiVi * lltjligio Laid/ being de- 
signed to enff>vce the insufficiency of the 
human understand ing and of science as guides 
for tho formation of belief and the conduct 
of life, The literary merits of the work, and 

c2 



Baker 20 I4;ik<: 



tin* nmniwr in which if InirinnuUfd with Mir his mllirlintH nnw info Hi' pn- .- Ion of 

theological prcjudici'i* of (hi 1 f illlt*. Utiini'd for llir ndh'^r, find Mir lli'hi 1 - nf thr c>*ih't|t 

ir iiintmotint of popiihirily which i( tciiirrly lihr.'iry wnv Milnr-nl fni* ihrir h 
nicriti'd, \\ltcit we cou.*idrr Mini it* drpiv- Two hir^r volume f In- leMr- in 
cintory isMmuh' of tin* value of sciciilific mv in ihe liodleian. ami al^o , Mtu*- nf his 
research is derived from a .siim-y of I In* honK-. Hi. Mirr- in Slnpr re iti flu* 
Mibji'cl hi which Iwicon i- hill I'ainlK nun- Cumhrid^e f imer-itt ii!>nir\ t aw! Jin- puh- 
niiMidotl, tin* imntfoi' IinrUi' i'nlici'ly iiiii(ti*il, . lif.'iiifiit ni' lii uhn'r i'nnv-|jH?!d'-rtv i-. in 
and tln-f Dpt'rnirint -\sh.m ri'irm'd fn in nm- . CMtilt'iuplMiiuii liy tin* Sin-Sf Snr'n-Jy. His 
Irmptuuiis lcnns|7l!i rd. |p. 101- !). * \Vi-/ ni^ un XX'mid'- ' Ailn'iur 
says l>nl\rr, in c'liiiriiioiitn, 'whn Km>\\ -n in llirrditinu liv !!i - , MH..I Mflii hMt.K,. 
litih 1 (if tlif* smfili* 1 ^ ninth rs ("Hi "ffiiilhiii;.! ; lnin nnli-^, .niui'tiiiii- nf run id Taljjr \ 
I<^> Mian tiwp /At'fu't't'x i*f //it* irnr/tf, nin\ fttsf inlii-nvMi tiandu iMiii;s ; !;nid alwai r 
/ir/tftt if kiHttr/ffJiji' ; )ni^%iii^' nnr-'l\ ;, in - ni'iiltlr lr< il:-. 'i/ iinilj-i'ia! h^ilnlifv, 
imfiirnl inipiirif,-, Mild Hiilh-rini 1 ; mir-i-lviv. ,i-n iMifMn* \\IMIJJ;- \viiirh!r|j,'id"*, j j ririn 
\villt tin- womirrfnl di i n t\rri--. and mighty li-fl tij In i'm" ri-nn'd, nw inc In h> , i 
iltiprnvi'liii'iH ,- 1 IIM! h;i\ 'liri ii)u;il''ni liiunnii'' jii'ud if nf jipju-nduj;^ fn hr. it.inn' un 
Ii'HCiiinjLf, it ^rt<at. par! if whirli an 1 piir-ly lihinU I'-nf f li- -*nJ , ' Sm-iu rjrrlu ,' 
inan, and ;if llj- ;un*- linn- fu-^lcrfiiii' iw pMdrail - nf I tali* r in Si. .intm". l'n 
uly friii-:iinl -Mi.dand -ali-.lai'!np\ iiiM\\- ;iitd in lfj>- iJMdl-'inn, I IIP |;if!-r lu*un 
*' (p. :>"). , Inrtni'i'ly in Mi* pn, jun nf f,urd t 

ftiikiT dit-d .'uijftt li.Mt nddi'iiU MII 'J Jul\ i ItaKrr- \nhialh- numn -ri-ipi r 
17-10, IIMUU^ Iiffii i'i/i'd \\iili Hpnp|p\\ niit{ lni\t> iin-n lar^t-lv itf ili-i-d I<\ Mi- r-.f Ml.nnd 
fninid instil liltlc mi tin* ll*wr of hi* .-Judy, | Tlmnipmu < 'unp. r in lln-ir --u'r" .i\t- wnrlr'* 
During his lifrtinii- li- had i-xpri-.-n-d llu-'tln- * Annul ni" ('ainhrid;.'*'/ fij*- k .\iIiMiit 
\vinh I Iml In* nii;:hi J' hin-u-d iicurtlit* ^m\<' j raittHtiritdi*itH> /and ihf \tfiuti 
i*{" Ihf fttuudi'i', lu wliiM' lihornlify hi' irlt j trnd^-, 1 Th' frl - Ihui In = hi lu 

-d h rrn 



found it* accompli -hi nenl, and he wn*. in- S iiiumpl r> pmhahly 1*1 he am'd,tnted In the 
icrred near Dp. Athlon',* tomb in the anie ! prejudice-! i'\rih<d a^nin^ him a- u nnnjiH'*r, 
diiijii'l of Mie former chnpH f Si, John** ' an/l, eon, npjenMv, an opponent of uli rrli- 
noile^e, t!ole (MSS. \li\, iWt) <lrscrihe,-i his ' uinti-; tr.it;-., Th'-'colh ^e, hut\i vrr, i-Hrly jmi- 
funi*rul M ( <vcry N-ttleinn, \\ilh prore^inn cured a. tnutncrtpt ( .!> M \\ntf< /V*/ t j, \\\ 
rotuulfheiirstconrt iiiMirplici's andcandh^/ Thciiddilioii: to the cnpy tit Mi- foi* 1 itiwini- 
KiikiT was u jyrmidNHfi 4f ( 'olond Jlaker of >criph 8 are incorporated in lln*i liu*m of I*U!, 
(inttik's nst.iinchroyati>U wlmdiMiii^uishcil !<'oli-|flK in that l>r. I'owi'll UHII'*|IT of Si, 
hiinsrinn tlic civil war hy hi^ ffalhml dr-> ' John'-. IVUo 7oj, a unh-ni, dnj^nalte man, 

A nephew of lh* antiipiavian, (ieur-ie HaKer, mendaf ioneiMierof the hi -.tury MI- it, ituihot', 
entered IM a Tcllow comiuonerat. Si. .luhnH i |Mi,r,i IH iruij,'iHal..vi.i\ *ini,V U.-. (.-MHI- 
only the day hcffuy his unrlnV sei/urc, Few j pil.,1 H,i,.fl |V f n ,ui iiiac.'n.iJrtrMn.^ii.,! l.> X,id:irv 
W!liolnr.M IIIIVM enjoyed n hrUer repiifntinn <iivy) L.v hjuMi-r. t^ami-,, I7li, l-y Nirlioli, 
Minn HjtlttMM'Vcn umon^ those who diilercd i liit V^u-y ' Ainvdnii", *r tl- Ki>hi^<!irii rminry, 
from them in opinion ; and his slender pnive v, Mil) 'l 17 nd indc\ , aad hy'ilic iiuMinjM*rtltit 
was t'vnrojwn even to jiysist I hose with whose I/de in ' hf Kioj'nipliin ISfitimiiic:* ; !*! hv llnran. 




<--.,,., ,^ <r _ rl , r , ,.,,,,,,,,,., , ffl ^^^ t)| |, r<|((w , ... ** 

let;ecl tlin JiUiterials for his life, he U de- '" 1 .1, K M. 




manyofliiHiPuwIswirtMitIi*lijiWtflfpr>-;fi'Hnw f nml iv<itntiUv hmmt^ 
waiting liim with hooks, whih' lw himself, 17W. lfa wiw siic,ciHMiv'iv n 
wiwaainduftitigahlocolii^tftr. IIcHuWriltiHl j KhhoH, of Pud worth, ntid f Bl 
to nil nntit|tmrmn wurlw, and prorsuml nub- ! t!m diiKWHo of Oxford. In 1711 
Bcoibem. At his d^aili tl rwio n ' i' < 



i n 

'iv n*ct*r uf Si, 
f Blwv^n, nil In 

to nil nntit|tmrmn wurlw, and prorsuml nub- ! t!m diiKWHo of Oxford. In 1711 V WHK t*til 
. At his d^aili tl grwitor niirt of ' lati'd to tlu< nivhdmuumrv uf Oxfunl. tu 
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] 723 he was promoted to the see of Bangor, 
whence in 1727 he was translated to Norwich. 
He held the rectory of St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
in commendam up to the time of his death, 
which occurred at Bath, 4 Dec. 1732. He 
was never married. During his brief tenure 
of the see of Bangor he managed to make 
his only brother treasurer of the church 
there, and his two nephews were provided 
for by being made registrars of the diocese 
of Norwich. Blomei'eld, the historian of 
Norfolk, who was ordained by him, gives the 
titles of four sermons which he printed j one 
of them was published by special command 
of Queen Anne in 1710. He was chaplain 
in ordinary to G eorge I. In the abbey church 
at Bath there is a monument to him with a 
fulsome epitaph. 

[Blomefield's Norf. iii. 595; Le Neve's Fasti.] 

A. J. 

BAKER, WILLIAM (1742-1785), 
printor, was born at 1 leading in 1742, and 
was tho son of William Baker, for more than 
forty yoai'K schoolmaster at that place, and an 
.amiable and accomplished man. lOv^'ii at 
jin early ago young Baker's close application 
to st.udy injured his health. His lather had 
hoped to devote him to tlin church, but 
heingr disappointed by Dr. Bolton, dean of 
Carlisle, who had promised to {rive the youth 
it university training, ho apprenticed him 
to Mr. Kippax, a printer, of (Ji ill urn Street, 
London, linker diligently applied himself 
to his calling, and still employed his lei- 
sure in w ill-improvement . The money earned 
by working overtime was spout in books. 
lieforo hi* was twenty-one years old his 
exertions produced severe illness. On the 
death of Kippax, Baker Kiicucedcd to his 
business, afterwards removing to Ingram 
Court, where, he was in -partnership with, 
John William (jalahin. 3u 1770 he pub- 
lished * Peregrinations of tins IMind,' i series 
of twenty-throe essays, after Hie stylo of 
the ' Humbler,' and upon sue-h subjects as the 
st age, love, haj)])iTn,'ss ? war, pal riot ism, crihjlty, 
tho unreasonable compliments paid to thu 
ancients for their works, &c. Il had always 
bucnhispraetice to not o passages whidi .struck 
his attention iu the course of funding, and 
in 1783 ho printed a little volume of short 
extracts, noticeable for beauty of language 
or elevation of thought, from a wide range 
of Greek and Latin authors. No special ar- 
rangement is observed, but the precision of 
tins references gives tho book a value, usually 
absent in .such compilations. 1 lo contributed 
some poetical pieces to the magazines, and is 
said to have written sermons for clerical 
friends. He was an excellent linguist and 



good classical scholar. His modesty and 
learning made him many friends among the 
leading antiquaries ami men of letters of the 
day, including 0. Goldsmith, Dr. Edmund 
Barker, James Men-id?, Hugh farmer, and 
Ctosar do Missy. He left in manuscript, a 
correspondence with another Reading worthy, 
Robert Robinson, author of* Indices in Dion. 
Longiuum, in Eumipium, et in Hieroclom ' 
(Oxon. 177^), besides many other letters on 
points of Greek scholarship, A small un- 
finished treatise on abuses of grammatical 
propriety in ordinary conversation also re- 
mained imprinted. His limited but choice 
library of classical books ultimately became 
the property of Dr. J. 0. Lettsom. 

About Christmas 1784 he suffered from 
over-exertion in walking, and after an illness 
of nine months died from f an enlargement of 
the omentum 1 29 Sept. 1785, in his forty- 
fourth year. He was buried in the vault of 
St. Dionis Backchurch, the parish in which 
he had lived when in London. A Latin in- 
scription to his memory was placed by his 
younger brother upon the family tomb in the 
churchyard of St. Mary, Reading. 

His works are : 1. * Peregrinations of tho 
Mind through the most general and interest - 
ing subjects usually agitated in, life, by tho 
lato W. Baker, printer. A. now edition, to 
which is prefixed a biographic memoir of 
the author.' London, printed by the editor 
[Maurice], 1S11, sm. 8vo. Tho first edition 
was in 3 770, sm. 8vo. 2. * Theses Gnucm et, 
Latmie flelediu. 1 Lond. in oiF. J. W. Galabiu 
efc W. Baker, 178o, sin. fcSvo. 

[An anonymous biography by a friend first 
appeared in the Encyclopedia Londiiionsis(1810), 
ropriutud on a single 4 bo loaf as ' Original Anec- 
dotes of W. Jfciktir' (u,d.), and reproduced in 
0. UoatOH'H IlisL of Kuadiug, 1802; Chalmers's 
Biog. Diet., and the memoir prefixed to the 1811 
wl. of tho lViv#i*i nations ; sco also Nichols's Il- 
lustrations, ii. 006, viii. 498, 009, and his Lit, 
Anucdotua, iii. 71o~(J.'J ' H. E. T. 

BAKEK, Sut WILLIAM ERSKliS T E 
(180B-IS8J), general, and a diHttngiiislicd 
on^irieer, was tho fourth son of Oo/ptftin 
Joseph Baker, Jt.N,, and was born at Leith 
in 1 808. lie WHS eclwnitHl at tho East India 
Company's mil i tony college at Addiecornbe, 
and wirnt out to India .us a lioutenant in the 
Bengal imgiuoui'B in 1S2U. lie was promoted 
captain in 1.840, and saw service in the first 
Sikh war. ITo led one of the attacking 
columns to the entrenchments at Sobraon, 
for which IKS was thanked in the despatch 
and promoted major. lie was afterwards 
exclusively employed in the public works 
department, and wa successively superin- 
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order to obtain liquid manure. On these 
accounts his farm was visited as a curiosity 
by all classes. All were shown the boats 
in which he carried some of his crops; his 
wharf for these boats; his plan of convoying 
his turnips about the farm by water (in his 
own words, 'We throw them in, and bid 
them meet us at the Barn End ; ) ; his teams 
of cows instead of oxen; his collection of 
skeletons of animals, and of carcases of ani- 
mals (in pickle), to test where breeds varied 
in bone and flesh ; and, there being- no inn 
near at hand, his visitors were hospitably 
entertained by him (Gent* May. vol. Ixiii. 
part ii. p. 792 et seg.). 

Bakewell died, unmarried, on 1 Oct. 1795, 
aged 70, and was buried at Dishley, where, 
however, no monument was erected to him 
( NICHOLS). His nephew, Iloneybourn, suc- 
ceeded to his farm, which maintained its 
reputation for some years; but though the 
name and recollection of the new Leicester- 
shire cattle will never bo lost, the breed itself 
lias completely passed away (YouA'JT, On 
Cattle, ]). liOB), and the iirst expenses of 
JJakowell's experiments would appear to have 
exceeded his profits, lor he was bankrupt in 
Kovomber 177 ((tent. Mwj. xlvi. ">S1 ). 

[KurojKwm Magazine, vol. xxviii. ; (lialnun'H's 
Uiog. Uicl.; The Husbandry of Tliroi! (Vlel jnilud 
British Farmers, Messrs. Jfcilcuwcll, Ai'huthnol, 
and Uxu'kut, by tho sinvtary to thn Boanl of 
Agriculture. ( Young), 1811 ; British J I usl litiulry, 
183-1 ; Humphry Davy's LwUmtw, ]. #21, where, 
howovcrr, Davy is mistaking Bakmvell tor l.hu sub- 
ject of thu siitir.1 'titling ai'lii-lu; Annual .liegislui', 
'l771, pp. KM- 10; Jioyal .Agricultural .Immial, 
iv. 202, vi. 17, viii. M.'xvi. 228, xvii. 470, xxiii. 
78.] ' H. 

BAKEWELL, UOHKUT (17<iK.-lH4:S), 
geologist, "born in 1 70S, WHS not of t he family 
of the preceding Kobert Hakewell, to whom, 
however, he. was known, and with whom ho 
has sometimes by error been identified. Jle 
records that ho WHS asked by I he ('ounless 
of Oxford 'whether lie, was related to the 
Mr. Bake well who invented whi'c|)' (,/////<>- 
ftuetion to (jfwlot/y, r >tb edition, pp. -K)^ and 
40$, notd), and lie replied (hat, there was no 
connection between them. There is no evi- 
dtmco as to his parentage, though it. is probable 
he was one of the Bukewells of Nottingham, 
and wool-staplers of that rity (O/v- 
on Wvol) appj'iidix, ]>. UUi). l>uk(!- 
clioonxjy, ainustMl hiinsitlf with the 
construction of telescopes (Phil. JMttg. xlv. 
yOJ)), and, being placed amongst wools in his 
early life, submitted them to the microscope, 
lie afterwards speculated as to the effects of 
soil and food upon them, and published his 
Observation ou Wool' iu 1H08, at VVuke- 



fiold, Yorkshire: thenceforth he devoted him- 
self to science. In 1810 ho was in comimi- 
uication with Junvuu, and iuvestigatod the 
Cobalt Mine at Alderley Edge, Olioshire (soe 
his Description, ifcc., Monthly Mat/, for lAsb. 
1811). From J811 onwards he lectured on 
geology all over tho country, exhibiting sec- 
tions of rock Ibrniatiou and a geological uiu]j, 
the first then, of its kind {Introduction 1u 
Geolof/i/j 5th edition , Preface, p. xii ). In 1 8 1 "2 
he was engaged in u controversy with John 
Farcy and others (Phil. Mat/, xl. 4ft, and xlii. 
110 and 1^ 1 ). In the same year he discovered 
a fine aconite, inlarge blocks,whilst examining 
Charnwood Forest (Gent. Mat/, vol. Ixxxiii* 
part i. p. 81); and his miiieralogical feurvevsj 
having taken him into Ireland, and np Cadcr 
Idris, and into every English county <jxc(!]t 
one, Hampshire (Trawl* in the Turmtaiw, 
i. 270), lie brought out his 'Introduction to 
Geology' in 1813, making its distinguishing 
feature' the fact that ho drew his illustrations 
from situations in our own island, accessible 
to his readers (Review in LOUDON'B May. of 
Nat. Hist. i. 35: J ?t wy.). This work was n 
great success; it came from ' a person whoso 
names is undecorated with any t^^iendn^cs ' 
(Preface to i2nd edition, p. xi), and tlnvre was 
much novelty, at the time, about all geo- 
logical investigation, the Geological Society 
(of which Hakuwcll never was admit tod JL 
member) having only been formed late in 
1807, J$akewell was encouraged to esta- 
blish himself at. Ui Tavistocli Street, Itotl- 
ford Stjuare, as geological instructor; ami 
ho continued liis miucralogicnl surveys, in 
company with his pupils and alone, till lu> 
had again travelled 14,000 miles, when he 
brought- out a second edition of his work in 
1HI5. This wan translated into (jet-man by 
Miillur at Fribnrg, and it was followed by an 
'Introduction to Mineralogy' in ,IHU). Mean- 
while Jiu Ice well was examining the coalfield 
at Bradford I'/'w/irf. UwL Nun. ii. XW);]w 
was in venting a salety furnncrt for preventing 
explosions iu coal mines ( /'////, JA///. 1. till ) ; 
and IMS WHS publishing his 'Observations on 
theOeology of North umberlaml ;iwl DuHiain ' 
(//A xlv. si </ w/.)> lin ^ his ' T'ortnation of 
SnperhVial Tin-l of (S lobe' (ib. pp. 4, r cM, 
with some refutations of a chargia against 
him ol* plnginrism (ib. ]|>. Sili) and ^i)7). le- 
twi*en iS-JOand \W2 m J Hukowell wastravi'lling 
in tht) Tarentaise, the <!niian and 1'ennim? 
Alps, in Switssiti'laml, and Auvergne; ami in 
iH^Ii piiljlislietl his * Travels,' HO (escribed iu 
the sub-title, in two volumes, with illustra- 
tions, some of which were by his wife. These 
'Travels,' undertaken for geological Kliuly, 
yet. lull ol'hwnour and personal detail, (MI used 
a theological attack upon Bttltuwell by Or, 
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( JJw, f^!1if ; i7^^s <|l|l " nrril - I5ill >' l!rif - !' i; -l 

initj Mippirii*rNnni,slht'ri's. Hn1ii*wfH dift) i J(*l*}, pri':,bvi*nnti di \irn-. ili*r'i\rw *bi :'' uv- 

jnn ^^"r l! j IJf Jll ! ni j ist f" fl un ( |f A| IK* ! 'V 1111 '' '"'iyii'Jilly/rMin lti.i' in u,,. ,^,.^1, n f 

' ^ 'i"*' J'j'J* 11 ^ 1 ^'*''!^ fptivf proilui'liiiiis J thut \Vulii-Mv*i,n!' ibi'Mllfni* liiilnwil/nhllil 1 
is in ^^tin' 'llf ( yI HiirHy'rf <'n1iilniii' of M* ' nnd fimt Im \\MI Ititrn tln-iv - firr-nrd ri^ t.i 

::!!:^ '".ir.:^ w > .^ ^ :- ^ ..- ^ r ....wt,.^,, i:,i,,.f.siMi;i!!'\fi 

J ^ * 4 I . . . If . ^ - _ I J 4 Uj) * < L 9 Jl^H 



i tit --! j't **fp ffiii' u< 4"* III" 

4*irnrt. Huvn of ih,, Hrtjrf^s MtuiiH.'mf^I, 
ttl! 1hrii! on * Nin^iim/ imj )y tm<.t nfilu* m.n 
It^ists HoiiK v nlNt a, K(ilH*rt*ItkMWflL Tit* 

MWW is c.uriouH, IMMMUIKI' (1 * ! J ' '- * 



( !<',s tliiht MOII in tbi^ Ncii*nf iiii. W oHd in 
.50, in tin* fh;|'mri* to tint first of thn thrcit 



. Vul ,, 1B ,. r 



, ( pn - ''wi-ifinM^. tll^fx 

ot tin* Hi-riiiir^dJ-lU) in ///*/rtf /* /'//K 
u]ipmli NH.:O. 
0riirlii^t mititv nf him H H, {t f | lt , WIW 



bur^b/tui WJiitSninttiy tr7'i, \V!IMII' w 






tlmi '!..< W 



,m ,n. 







of iiKntiipi* Liti*, 1 ls:*5, lujtliof which 



through SM 



i U-h - li 
rri A K ri- 
tionurjr ; and UHJ nttfchnriliiM rjiiil in thu iirtiHc 



BALAM, UIHir 

fui, \yns Mn 
iim of umip 

an ttjiutUnn ' ( I Witt). 'j'Jusm wnniH to tu* 
hing oriental in ijji rt work but a multitude 
of torms whifth havu porinliwl with llu'ir in- 
Tenunr. J Jin Imlowniff Htmii>nci may t>o wort f i 
quoting i * it Mcomn prohablct to m Ihnt 
quantity IH not tho trim pvnus of 



{ , ..... 'n 'I' ' * " " f'li'i i i-n nr I llf* 4|] fill* 
iimc\v f llu* Atliir culli'd J^MIH, ai Nov. 
IMI s, lift vi tiff ]m*nt*1ti'it it iiii'iiiumMtt w 
limn, iiiHiiI f v tlin'Hfil u^iiitiMt IJIH inlltiiMiift 
ol (hit ^n;nrh ut. miirt, 7 DIM*, I5H() ( tit* WHH 



iiiul 



Morton wluli* in prim 
JtiiM* I.j8 . 



th* privy c*tiiint*ii im tin 
,* Hn iitti*}uli*f| tin* Kurt 



\'J 



in 



. j; mm | 

with JiimcM LiiWM.n, ItiiYicrt. 
Andivw M.dvillis nwil thvir ii 
Mvllnvu, in nlivfpp.iMii.m, On tlw atJti 
W MuToi thM P,Mt;i1M oTllti* ivitlm in 1584, 




mi 
JH of Kdi 



o HIMXM ud iiu- 



Balcanquhall 



Balcanquhall 



prison any of the ministers -who .should ven- 
tiiro to speak against the proceedings of the, 
parliament/ But Balcanquhall (along with 
James Lawson) preached fearlessly against 



general assembly of HiO Tn conjunction 
with .Robert rout, he a^iin took his stand 
at the- cross, ami publicly protested in mime 
"f the *kirk' against the verdict of assize 

the proposals; and along with 1'ont and \ iinding the brel hreu who met, in gewjral ax- 
others took his stand at the cross while tho numbly at Aberdeen guilty of treason. Later; 
lieralds proclaimed the acts passed by the sub- for condemning the proceedings of the gene- 
serviont parliament, and publicly 'protested ral assembly in 1010 he was summoned before 
and took instruments' hi the name of tho t ho privy council and admonished. He ceased 
Mdrk' of Scot land against thorn. The sermon | preaching on 1(5 July in Hi from a disea.su in 
was delivered on 24. May* A warrant was his teeth, and died 14 Aug. following, in the 



issued, and Balcanquhall and Lawson fled 
to Berwick-ou-Tweed (MKLvrUiH. Diary, 
p. ] 19). 

The storm blew over, though his house in 
Parliament Square was given to another in 
the interval. On his return to Edinburgh, a 
house formerly occupied by Durie was given 
'to him (1585). On "2 Jan. 1886 he preached 
before the king 'in the- great kirk of Edin- 
burgh ' [St. Giles] when the sovereign ' after 
sermon rebnikit Mr. 'Walter publidie from 
his seat in the loaft [gallery | and said he 
[the king] would prove there sou Id be 
bishops and spirituall magistrats endued 
with author! tic over the rninesf rie; and that 
he [BalcaiKjuhall] did not his dutie to con- 
demn that which he had done in parliament' 

SUJf. _.__._____ T H L J * L - * . 



sixt.y-eiglilh year nf Jiis !fj,e and forty-third 
of his ministry. 

IJemarrie.d -Miirgaret, M daughler of J 
Marjoribnuks, lue.ivhaiit ; in right of whom 
he had become 'burgess and good brother' nf 
tho city (1*> Fob, IttU). They had llnve. 
sons, Wai ter [see BAJ,<'ANUi,'iUU,, 
' 



>MJ fi], 'Robert, minister nf Transit, 
and Samuel/ and a daughter Rachel. 



[Reg. AHRipr. Vwsby. ; 



Jlew Scott's I''u8ti 
r>-0, JU; JJruetj's S 
Works ; 



. Keg. ; 
j. jit,, i, 



Hal foil rVf 

's Mom. of ileriot ; lioko of tint 
Kirkn; Cniulord'sUniv.Mr 1-MinburLHi; Mnrruy's 
Life of ttuihcrfonl] ,A, H, (I, 



domn that which he had dniinin parliament' BALCANQUHALL, WALTJ'JK. J)J). 
(AlHLViLLH, Mary, p. '101). In this year ! (15M M<i 15), royalist, son of the ife\, 
(1580) he is found one of eight, to whomVns | Walter HnlciLmLiihall ||. v. |, who stradlkwtlv 

opposed episcojiacy, WMS born in Kilinburj/h 
'about |rHljV--.(he year of his father's iv- 

bllUi! * bv Kiim 1 JMIIIPS. ( !MMI iiH'i.il it IHI 



committed the discipline of Lothian by the 
general assembly. A. larger house, which 
had been formerly occupied by his colleague 
"Watson, was assigned to him' 1>S July I5H7, 
and his stipend augmented. 



was an- 

i* * 



pointed to attend the coronation of (juccn 
Ann, 17 May 1500, Kor sotne years he. seems 



>' 

by King Jiimes. ('on\inc.iMl, it 1m. 
lieen alleged, by the tir^uiHents 'u favour f 
biwhopK maintained by the sovereign, Jn nr 
cee<led to the, nui\erHty of Kdinbiir^h with 

. , ., a purpose ultimately ti (aKe nrc|cr.s in 1ln 

to have been, wholly occupied wilhhis puljiit, \ chnrc-h of lOnglaml.' In HMH he ermlnaii'd 
and pastoral w>rk. In 150ti, hcnvever, his .M,A, Hi- aflerwnrds iiMimveci \n 
))oi(l lit tnrn.nctty iigain brought him into con- ; entering ,,t iVmbniKe rolle;v, U< 
ilictwit-h the soyereigu; but a \v;irrant ha\i iiit- 
again IMJCII isKiie.d,apiin hit escaped - thistiuie 
to Yorkshire, after being ' jnil. to the. horn ' as 



a fugitive. H( appears to have b'rti ahsiMil 
from JHtcem her liV.KJ to April or May 151)7. 
In May 1507 ho resigned his 'great, charge' 
of^t. (liles in order (o admit, of nuvv paro- 
chial ^li visions of tJie city. In July he wns 
jxirmittod to iv,tur, nn'il was c!nwin *mi 
mwter'of Trinity (Allege Church, to which 



entering at retnlintKe t'olle;;i-, lie tiit;.,M-i| 

B.I)., nnd WHM ndntilleil ;i felhuv on s Sept, 
ln'11. He was U|ipnitit'i| one of the kiu^,'-> 
chaplain*, and in liilT lie received tin- 



e S:i\ny f Loudou, lit Mils 
James sent him to 1 he VUMM! nf hurl. Hi. 
h'tti'l'rt from that fniiinii.: >ynm|, \\liieJi Were 
luldresMMl |r, Sir Dudley ('nrldiui, nn* JH 
KcrM'd in John tliilex\* M ti ililcn IfiMmJn 
He fore DruciMMliiiLr to l)rri 

upon him the derive uf 



-. 



inu'HiiLwu 10 return, ami was clnwin *mi Hclore pn.eeiMiin^ j f > | ),,'! the uni\eisi|y nf 
mwter'of Trinity Ooilege Church, to which <Mor,l c,,nferr^d UJHUI him the *h r iv';i ,,f 
be was admitted IK Apnl 150*, Hi. us I>,D. In Mmvli h;:,M h.- .,btined tbedivinerv 
tho tnond and companion of the Ifev, IIolMM'tj of \lnr\n* ,ter } nnd in If Hit }i, \ui-i iwii. 
J5mco,iuid bribes wern tendered hitu in vain ' <l-an of Ihirlmin. 'llv ' ('wli.mlius of SPH^ 
^Sll^^^l^^l^'^ 1 ^ 'i IV'^'fr..... J.Kr, ,,nw.nl revenl' him > * 




pln 

ity College (19 June), 



, the I,,, .,,! 

Jju was m the . be, t r theroyui ji^.-ll.-!- iwm.- 



Balcarrcs *> I fc 

drew up tin; Mai ul iv* hi U'cT, ami, it i,< iini- j on the nu^l of Irrland; hut it wa.* fully 
verbally cowrdrd, di-churyvd thn wri^ht.y ; riyhtn>n months hrfoiv In- was appointed h 
trust imposed on him with integrity anil thr Fin-brand for thr IrMi Mutton, In hr 
ability, ; rnnbrr 1701 hr waslurtiniovrr tolhr Vnlnut 

In 10! J8 hit njvi.sili'd his mitm* i a nntilry,u* ImvJiip, WM* iittnrhrd to thr main llrH undrr 
chaplain In Jim Ala 1-4 u is of Hamilton,* llu ; Sir <irur#< knokr mi tin- roa: t of Spain, nd 
royal nmimtssintii-r. Hitliiiiiiqnhiill was in*- WJM with it lit. tin* rapliuv nr burning *f fim 
fustd oi'MhininiMs aiict trriM-hi-ry in his nm- Kn-nrh HIM! S|mtu.^h ,-hip 1 -. ( V ipi, 'l:M*fi, 



, 

dnrt tnwunls * tljp pi-oph' 1 who WITH fun- I70L*. Il i,^ unrrHniii whrtlnr thr \ 

tciuliiu* t'JirnvMly for thrir rrli^iuns ri^ht.-. took nny iirtiir tiarl in Inn hunting, hut. 

Hi* wus th* tiiiflnnhtrit author nf nn npolu- Itiih'hrn'hi'nii^lit IINIIIP Ihr Mtwl' ; rr pri/.i> of 

P'tiral nnrrati\i* M!' tli** rom-i jiroiTi-iliiijL;.; oil ^un-s A Irw niHiiih ; , hdrr, Fi'lminrv 

uniliT tin; titli' ni' 1 His .M;ijf,t'n-*M Luip- !'* 17*>L' ", In- wn.- a|ipiin!fil to thr Atld-nf uiv, 

rhmttmn fonrrrniny tin- 'hatr Tinnull,s in -II ^.un-, nihl n nhmn-d in hrr Inr tliiMir^tl 

SfHtlaniP (I <.''.>). On J!> .Inly Hill hr ami two yrjuv,, miMn^ in thr North S-n ami iu 

othrrs of kin with him wi*iv flritniuin-ilhy tin- < 'haniu-1, HIM! fur tin- nnu |:ut U-Uvrnt 

tin* Si-otli,-h prliuin*t -. v im-i-mliarii'-.',' , Vnnnuuth iiml IWt: tmuifh. On It* \hnrh 

Hr wa^jtfti-rwjirjl. 'Imnlly rntrisih-tl 1 l\ 1701 ,*> hi* \VIH inui-lVnv*! |,> ijj, ('hr-trr. 

tin: ilotninitnt |Miritiin party, find ua^ mir uf mid lowards tli<- rnrl uf tin- \r,ir , M^JJI* 

thr SnllrHT,-* ' rrlrhrjiti'il hy WalliiT in hi., mit ! tin* < inini-ii rn .|. Hi- n-tnnird !mmo 

fc Su Hr rin^-s.' lie n-trrjit'-d to (Kfonl nnil Ihr foli.nviu^ -tunnirr, tuiil runiiitni-th-rni^it^ 

f'Jwivd tin- \vninn' f'Tluni-iMl 1 llir Kinj-,. Hr in lhiriniiiiir| and on Ihr Stujudihy. .wlinvl 

tlirdiit.('liirkr-llr, |)rnhi^h.|iiiv,niii*hn.l- on 10 <!, IV<I7, hr wn . onr ot ' n Miudf 

laju- ilny lfU*", whiNl thr I'rlmr.vi uf Na^.rhs ^(tmdron whic-h wiri ruptnrrd nr dr In^nl 

\vi-rr in tin* air. ^ Sir Thomas Miildlrton hy 11 MTV .-tiprrmr J-'ri'iirh forrr undrr J-'urhm 

i-rrrtrd^ n ^plmdid iifnniim-iit * to him in iiiifllhi^imy-Trninn, Thr riu- irr hil*rn, 

th* pnrii.Ii churrh of rhirl*. und iiyi'nrhitrr^fVSrpi, i7ct>, whm Uulrhrit 

inr.Sh'V-a'i*JliNlnpv*inn-iir W ii||.|Mii| 1 ! sHi.s. hud frt tinir.l Iii Kn^lniid **ii pin'oh-, hr \\n , 

j.itid; \Vi.r.H Alhfiiit' (l*.lihN) 4 iii, IHU, Klltf ; rinniy rmrl-mnitinl mid fully iirt|iiilti'il ; 

WalkitrV SuiVi*niif*;t, pt, ii, ni; AiitlcrmMiN Snti.. thr drt-i.-ionnf thr nmrt hriiu-* 1 that I Jin 

tisli Nut ion ; Thr iwti S rniitifi'nf H>!M MM iWIm <'hr^trr \VHN in hT . ( <tnf IMII, and wa \ i'liuauni 

cxxvi. Anitas, Mall. &xi. la.j A, W, tl. i hy ihrrr of tin- rm-niy, vUo tuid hr 



TtAI r*AniVii /* I.*-.,.,, i , iw hoard, rntrivd many nirii, and ,'-. huvihU vni 
f'iMMm \?J^ l^',|it^.^.i..ril...Alii,,. Hr wn-, howWW, 

t AMHILtr,, ANNA.; ; Jjn| ( , xHm| ^,| , j,, ,,, ,, >( . H| . ( tt||((||( -J 

BALOAHHKS, KAION I*K. (Srr LIMJ. A " i:*Ji;Mvi W ,,i,ir,| hulir liltui- 

su*. j i' 1 ' "*'' " *'W ulnp ttf r,l) ^uir, ihfii lining ft i 

iiAv^vn^f ..... ^ Urptforil. On N Urf, hr had LO| hrr round 

BALOHKN, SIH JOHN (HI70 1MI), to Spithrad.und ^rotr Hint hr wnuid nail iu 

ntlmmil, was horn, iur.mlinM to lotml tmdi- u. fr\\ day,,; Inn hr had rnnviy rlran-.l j|r 

and an ntiiin.MiuiitN inscription on Jtin land In-liui' hr a^nu frll ui \vith 



i i ji .--. * r >..- -,,,-, T ~ , < 4rje,i r t*f v * r q j j | f | p f f r M]0MFfff 

MH) 70, at UiNliilmiug, in Sunny; 1 but hit n KH iii caplurrd." Hr wa* thrrrfMrr avain iriril 
lnmsrU,miunrmorml t-othrjidminilly^iatrd by riiui-t-iiirlinl fr thr |., M of hi, M,iu 

I'^fiit'ij'bi^i.iAl.i h*ij.!*iiL. u ]..ltil J ._,4?. h .,,..ll. . . j * i.ii t ^ tiijixj * * - _ .* 




i" 1*7 i I K , -- fi ) ] l >*^i * *+ VMIIII- ^ ifii'i* luri 1 ti 

Ivnghiml, J wiiiUnuiH I m ciunmunil uf thr s opinion thai. < 'attain Hah-hrn and throlhrr 
\ mm tdl hrptrmbrr H>U8, th^n IIMIII^ paid ul\m* w ami mm had dhrharurfl ihrir liutii -i 
oil, and imr at any Uint* huv^ ciutimiUiHl i \i-ry wwll, ami fully artniiiird tlii'ui, ii mnv 

IltlTL/ lit 1Uf Ilk* til 141 4 1 Sill U lBlIlli.il J,>l,.it.i ,L- T...-. ^.... 'I 11 I.I . i I '! * ^ . V 



Balchen 



Balchen 



Within a lew months after his ac<|uittiil 
llalcheii was appointed to the Colchester, 
48 guns, for Channel service. Ilo continued 
in her, between Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Kinsalo, for nearly five, yours, and in Kcbru- 
ury 1714-15 was transferred tot ho Diamond, 
40 guns, fur a voyage to the \Yc,st Indies and 
the suppression of piracy. Ills orders worn 
to stay out as long as his provisions would 
last, or he could get others cheap at Jamaica, 
lie came home in May 17 lb', and* whilst lying 
ut the Nore waiting for orders was involved in 
a curio us difficulty with a custom-house olHwr 
who desired to search the ship, hut would 
show no authority and was exceedingly in- 
solent. Balchen put him in irons as an im- 
postor, but released him on the representation 
of the master, who seemed to have some know- 
ledge of the follow. Jtalclumwiu* afterwards 
called on for an explanation, and wrote a 
somewhat lengthy and very amusing account 
of the whole ail'air, which began with a bowl 
of punch on the quarter-deck, round which 
the captain, tins master, the surgeon, the 
stranger, and the stranger's Friend sat and 
drank and ipum-elled (('alcut/ftr nf Twctxttn/ 
Jtywjvr 9 j Nov. 17 J(J). 

Immediately on paying oil' ibe Diamond 
fJalchen was appointed to the Orford guard- 
ship in the Aledway, and continued in her 
till February 1717 -IS, when he commissioned 
the Shrewsbury, .SO guns, and in her accom- 
panied SirCeorgo Jyng to t he Mediterranean. 
On arriving on the station, Vice-admiral 
Charles Oornwnll, till then the eommandcr- 
in-chief, put, himself under Dyng'n orders, 
hoisted his flag on hoard the Shrewsbury, 
and was second in command in the battle till 
Capo 'Passant, HI July (I$Ai.riiKN*s Journal* 
Log of the Shrewsbury). The Shrewsbury 
relurned to Knglund in December, and in the 
following May Balchen WHS appoint cd to the 
Monmnnth, 70 guns, in which ship he accom- 
panied Admiral Sir John i\nrri> to the llnllic 
iiuhethrcesuecjwi \esummeiviofl7l!), I7i'0, 
and 17^1. Hetwccn the years 17J and IVtfi 
he commanded the lps\s icli gnrdr-hip at Spit- 
head, and in February I'/itf < vim again 
uppointe.d to the Monmouf.h,nd iigiiiii \\eiii 
for the then yearly cruise up the llaliic, in 
1720 with Sir Charles Wa^r. and in 17'V 
with Sir John Morris, lie WJM afterwards, 
in October ,1727, sent out a.- part of u rein. 
foreimient to Sir Charles \Vagemt tJibniltar, 
then besieged by the Snuninrd*, but came 
homo in the following January, when the 
dispute had town arranged. < )n' hUuly 17-js 
he was promoted to be reur-admiml, and in 
I7tfl went out to the Mediterranean u,s M*CIJIII) 
in coinitiund under Sir Charles Wa^'' with 
his Hag on board the h'iwe. Amelia. U 



was a. diplomatic pageant rather than a naval 
e.\])edition, and the Meet- returned home in 
December. In Kobniary 17.'J.'S ! he was ad- 
vanced to be. vie.e-mlmiral, and commanded 
a squadron at Portsmouth for a few months. 
In 1740 hn had again command of a wjuadmii 
of six sail of the, line, to look out lor tin; 
Spanish homeward-bound licet, of treasure- 
whips, which, however, escaped by keeping 
far to the north, waking ( ; sbant, and 1 licit 
creeping to the south well iu wit.h the cnu.-l, 
of France, whilst the Kii^'lish Mjiiadroii WIIH 
looking for them broad oil 1 Cape Kinistenv, 
In August 17-iii Halchen wasprom<itel to br 
adjiiinil of the white, Ho commanded for , 
few months at Plymouth ; but in the follow- 
ing April he was appointed to be gnvcrniirnt' 
(ireenwieh Hospit-al, im<l wns kni^hti*tl. Tin- 
appoint nu;nt was considered a> uu hniiiMinililf 
retirement from the active list, and in addi- 
tion to its emoluments a pension of OOO/. it 
year on the ordinary estimate of the navy 
was settled on him' during life (lf April* 
Artmirulhi ;V//w//')> but on J June he WM 
re.stored to his neti\e rank as ailminil of thr 
white, A large licet- of ^1 ore*;-! hips nit their 
way to (he Mediterranean was blockade*l iu 
the Tiigus by a powerful French Mjuadron 
under tin; Count de llm'hamhcau. lialclien 
was nrdered to relie\e it, and, with bis JhijL-; 
on board the Victory, sailed from Si, Helen'.; 
on iiS July. Itochamhcaii WIIM iiuabb* \" 
<)]>]H)xe a l< ](* Mitch II.N Dalchen commanded ; 
lie drew back iu Cadi/, \\hilM UuJchcn run- 
voyed the Mnre-sliips to < lihrallur, *\\ w them 
safely through the Mrnh. j , nnd .-iart< <i nn tin 
return voyage. In tin* rlmp* of the ('iuiuiicl 
his tleet \\u,s caiinht in a violent Murtu, on 
'<)((,; the hhipri were di,'per>ed, l*Hl,I()nr 



ing badly, all ^ot intti Piymoiuh nrS|ilti<'iut, 
with the i'\cepiion of tin- Victory, Sh* \s- 
la.^t ^een in the early moriuiti* <f J Oct., un<l 
nothing vuin e\cr po.-ili\elv Knuwn -t iu her 
fate, whether hhe (oinuleretlal ;ti*a t nr whether, 
iw WIIH more commonly believed, *-lir Mrucit 
on llic Ca>Kfts It uu^ Miid flint tlui'in^ 
night of \ r><!d, her gtin,-* VM*re heard by 

people of Alib'l'liey, but e\r that WH.dul 
fill, Hi i' maiit1ip"!tia.-'l s\ir< \N;I, ln'il it; hrr 
t*li the i-bind of ttiiiTii -ley t I'ntttttjv* ttntf 
Criritn'tt u/ t'tt/H/HtttJw I r/i //.-!' lV**:f, iiflli** , 
p, -l**i, The mlmirnl, Sir John Hnlehrii, lrr 
caplain, SumutJ KnulKntir, all her ulliccr 
nnd nu'ii, and nn uiuu-mit number uf VM!HU 
teers and cntlH-i, *;<*i-. t*f ilu- i\i' t \ nobiUlv 
Hitd gentry in ibe Kiti^dMrn/ beuie u* nil, it. 
wiiv climated, nmn* ibaii -li-\-n Ininilivd 

fionl*, Wi'iv l.i ! in Jin 1 . A J' ( ifl nf HIM!/, 

it \eurly pen -um *f the 



Bald 



HnJdork 



1 Su-jiii IlalrhfMi, mid a IIIMIIH- h*-u,i rolhiN' 

iirmiry w;i^Tfcli'(it lln'jjiiMii 1 . "*\ ; h"',nii''di MM 'S!, hnil'i, in I :*!!; 
m4 in \\V-t iiim,-iiT AbU-y, His portrait, , \v rl*-rti-l li,-hn|M.t' lundun in I.'IOJ, Thr<- 
by Sir findl'ivy Kn ( llT, ami hruriiujr lh" in* IMIIHK-, \\liu hud hi in dfjtiitrd by flu* invh- 
MM-iptiun abMvV h'l'rrivd I", i-; in \\v Painti'd bi-lm|i during lli*- I.IMII'\ of th' .'*, j|i- 

liallfll (il'ivmvirh. Hp'h;idon<> .<ull, Mntl 1 ;;;*', ' |ir;d'*d ! Hi*- |in|tr 1 drlarr 1 hr rh'i'tiHU 

a fHjtfiiin in tin* n:i\y, \vhn dn-d in t'Htntiiimd vid MU'NIJ.' fh ir * vrlu ion, hut ih- hUhM]i 

of fh i IVmbrnKr in ih' \\>,<l Indii 1 -, in }<-rl wui hi r;m u? II'MHII*. ntitl \\ft--i rttttM-- 

wr 17 l"i. ri'jil'ljil II^MII- nt li'UHJ, 'IftMii^li hi- tin*-*, 

;il Mu-rs .ii..| nth-;- IW.u.in.1 . in HIM -C ;i|. r ar |r, l,.u,. .,H,,f 1,: l,tr a| ,-.,iirt nv 

^.,,. " J '; tinit:. .i;.i;i .jfll.-^ li- wllrm-Fr. llir 

|..iH ";* >;" ' Ivlwi.i*! I, wliM ii..|iiiiiiilni J,n,, 

n;ii-* ' M!<( ' 1 !uiiri-ll-n > <u \jinl l.i, . I In- Kin^-. 

r !.( j.j <l-?iUi |M|)nuit| in ,lu!\, ,'U^l R-iMttrK wn- t- 

I. K, Ji. nil*'*- rfiii'i\'il In IM^uni IJ nt fh" iirvfifrsi- 
liMlinrfh* I;(\MHI i*'* 1 'H' -lull. {ft , JMI if iMll 
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mi itnli'-|M -.filil*' lim) t'nr fifiiiiit'lhrut* r- Inti'l, aiu! ml|.-i'h >( fii* .Uiliili-;. null i'ir.!mi - 

iit Sniflinitl. ,\ hnillnT, l!!'Ti, nttMiinti ,,)' si, Piinl'., u'!i. v, lurli i-\i-f-l in iln- 

iii tin rn^in*-* r, AJ'\n|i'p .|\|rrfiih rmiun. l*il : -nr tmu- li I. Si, 

lya^* hMiiM-ti rMtM-Mjini''rrr, l pimp, Cnilirtlrid \\* df i lit.- linn' ii-ui^ " 

thrift til'ty vi*nr-- mnilui-tfil lanh uiul i-ulMip >1, r.l a m-w l,i*h rljup* 1 

in^, 1 fit \llnrt tr> tinttM'iMiii'rHififit timl v\a*)iiii!l h\ H,iJ!''I,, llr Infill* Jf . \vhil- 
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in Si'titlnml. UiMviiM IHIIMIIX lln liri^; uut {, .,. u ^,,.ilt iu,rli!i' t vvJu-n in hr. |i.r 
f o itrlsiiMNvInl' tin* inM'i<:< nf tin* |Mo*itt:i uf ; tniihir*' in lu-a- f. fiji'inii ly n-ju. 'nlc!/ 
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iji's n,ss4rtioii that. h wits 
lit MtT|m (VUoj4^, Oxford, whitsh wa^ nut 
ftmadfil fill l^M, His infliioiUN* and ability 
muitt )iavi> |UM* KouNtth'tiihli*, for lin o 



tlw hight?4 prufi'i'mttnf in his ilion*^'. In 1^7 



*r. Hut hi- 

'Mi tin- I'utirl mi |ti<r ihnii "U 
\virv Ju^lvitl iijtnii by mam tT 
tinn* it** a iiirri* i' 
uiviitin'H-t. Mi*?.l 

' I hi' litit'. Wrj'*' rt|i]tu:i'd In 
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U. uot', on ** 
yi wits blind*'*! h futun* ditncrH In 
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Edward II bade his agent at, the papul court 
demand it for Baldock, hut the agent secured 
the papal nomination for himself, and threo 
years later, in tho case of Norwich, the king^s 
candidate was again thwarted by the popeV 
fnvourito, William de Ayreminne | q. v.J. 
Ministerial offices were more at the kind's 
disposal, and in 1S20 ho made Baldoc.k 
his privy seal; in lifctt he was ono of the, 
negotiators of a thirteen years 1 truoo -with 
Scotland; and soon after his return from 
the north he obtained tho lord dmncellor- 
ship. Together with the 1>e Spencers he 
now exercised tho greatest power mid in- 
curred tho fiercest, hate. Their position was 
critical. The queen sought to use tho popu- 
lar feeling to got rid of a husband who neg- 
lected her, and of ministers whom she could 
not control. The French king seiml this 
moment of weakness to domnwl tho personal 
homage of Edward for his foreign posso- 
sions. Tho ministers dared not lot I'Mward 
go, yet darnd not anger Charles, nwl, failing 
to bribe tho French euxoys to conceal the 
object of their mission, they hit upon the 
fatal policy of letting the queen and her 
son cross o\er an<l salisl'y I he 1'Ycnch king. 
T Hiving gathered a. force abroad, she returned 
in UfciO to find tlm people, ready to assist her 
in overthrowing tho government, Sin* pro- 
claimed the Do Spencers and Baldoek cne- 
mios of the realm. As they fled westward 
with tho king, tins Londoners wrecked their 
houses, At Bristol the elder Do Spencer 
was taken and heheaded, the hiding-place of 
the other fugitives in Wales was revealed hy 
n sufficient hri))e, Kdward was foreed to ab- 
dicate, and Uio younger I)e Spencer slwrcd 
his father's fate/ The death of Unblock was 
equally desired hythe victorious party, hut- 
his orders protected him from a legal execu- 
tion. I In was handed over (o HMiop Orltmi 
of Hereford [see An.ui UK Our/roN |, ii. minis- 
terial churchman more ahle and more un- 
scrupulous than himself, In i'chnwry MJ7 
he was confined iu thU hUhopV house in 
London, and the mob was allowed, or even 
incited, to break in ami dray i he prisoner with 
violence ami cruelty to Newgale, where he 
.shortly afterwards died of hi* ill-treat went. 
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BALDOOK, Sin UOHKUT U UKU), 
jud^e, son nnd heir of Sntnuel Buhiot-K of 
"Staiiway, in Kswex, Imw* the value iiriiif* IIM 
Hobort'de Italdottk fj. v, ], lord riinncelior 
in Edward I I'M reij'u, I'aiterin^ s u shi- 
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dent- at. dray's Fnn iu 101-1, he \ya> culled 
to the bnr in KM!, There appears to be 
no contemporary allusion to his early pro- 
fessional career heyond Uoger North's men- 
tion ofhim in connection with ;i 'fraudulent 
conveyance, managed by Sir li,ohert Jluldock 
and IVmberton,' tlie chief justice, which he 
thinks ' Haldock had wit ami vviH enough to 
do' (NoKTJi'rt Life <>f Ar// (fnf(fitrt/ t 1'JiJ). 
In 1(571 lie was recorder of (treat Yarmoulh, 
nnd was knighted on the KingV \Kil In Unit, 
town, Iu H'77 he took the decree uf M-rjeant, 
mid was autumn reader lo hi* inn of court; 
and on the accession of James I! lie became- 
one of the king's Serjeants. The onlv even!, 
of nny importance in which he j.; Known h> 
have/tken a part \va.^ tho trial of the ^eveu 
bishops, in which he wns^uie of ihe counsel 
for the king. His principal argument, iu ti 
tedious irrelevant speech, is that the n-iiMMi,* 
given hy the bishops for not Minting the 
king urn libellous, inasmuch an 'they Miy 
they cannot in honour, conscience, or jini- 
dttnVn do it ; which is u reflection uponlhi* 
-prudence, justice, and honour of the King tit 
commanding them to do such a thing 1 ' v "-' 
7V/W/,s', xii. -1 H)). 

This argument seems to have com 
him so strongly to the King that wilhiu a 
week he was promoted to n .seat, in the 
King's lcnch, two of the judp':<, Sir John 
l*o well ami .Judge llnllnvuiy, being ivinm-eil 
in consequence of liav ing c.\pre< i-d opinion i 
in favour cf the accused bi.'hnp-. (Siu .1. 
JiliAMsroN's An/MtH/rrtji/ii/, 'U1). Tin* re- 
volution which tool\ place be I* ire tin* be- 
ginning of next term drove \\\f ne\\ jitilj 1 .** 
from tlie hench before he hrid linn 1 I" render 
himself liable to the condcmnn.linii v%!iic.)t in 
the next reign IMI oi ho many of hi . fellow 
judges, of whom no le:-.> than *>is were e.\ 
cepted from the act of indemnity in miri- 

((llence if their M>.-l->lailce tf JatlJe U ill hi 

uncon.stit utiomd jiroceetlinu. ( Strtt t tif tim/at, 
vi. 17H). 

Thi remaining threi- \enr of Sir JJobiTt'-. 
life Were ppi'llt in ohvcuvitv, lie died i if i 

| -I Oct. Hit*!, mid wu . hiiricd at UucLlntm in 

Noriolk, in the pari.Ji church of which U u 

i monument erectet) Its him lo hi t*ul\ ;,in, 

i fiobert, who \Mtr<i Killed in FI IIHAM! brittle in 

| t ita * tt'i 1 j. * k* % t 1 i t j. 

1 Ihf.i. Ml: "lir.it Wile \vii-*. AJui'v, the d:oi^ht* j r 
j of Hacqne\ ilh- Hai'tutf 1 hird>i wofSir !S iciiolus 
1 of liCtl^ntXe}, and Ut' of t}jt* lliivt- ro-ljeir-* 
e^e;i of her liHil her Ui'lirV, who \\u- lonl nl* 

thenuinorof(<reat HocKham, Sh** \m\ In^dicd 
in HJ*J;f ( he married j*a!tt> hut thetmitu'uV 

i hi.; sectititl wife i,, not liiintt U ( lt| P u.Mf:t U'J.JfVi 
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BALDKEI), nv BALTHKRK i'/, liov- i. uuim* r<, MMIM ..t 1 In w ,.rK wn- prim,,,! 

ainl, \vn* it Nnrthnntliri.'iii Tirliurii' <t' th*- m r*|nup , || \hihifnf imrfMtf . j ( t t| . 

MVlll O'lltliry, fllf ilplfliU *>f \yhiM |i| ;jiv Itmul \r;i*|i-nt ;n I' !.", mi*) IVllJ, Xinm") 

Mitiivly tinthinti, AUmn jlnlU'i'iyivi-'s H0*n ^ hi-l* i w.irl,- nv : Th' Kimlm"- nf MniW 

tlit'tlntf iti'iiittictttli, If** i* -wiii tMlui\r hi'i-n affi-r S;ih,ifnr I; , ,-i, i; 1 *;,. ) I( , M:I jj,' "*' 

Min'ni^iuofKrnti^rtiHfftlrt^ow.iuti nil flu* l,finl.iMj'.'iiff.Tt\jrl<i M,irMi; * K^iy i*, uv l 

hwnliliivs t'Minnvti-il with Iii^ cuHu iin in ilMii/wi'j.-r li> um'.! , |>;j ; jn lt i', M!J ^ ;,,j L H * 

Lnlhfini. H;Mr*-ti uji'-nru-nfllM' i Jain! MtnK ultrr P<nm iin*l liinilmn lli , .|;,ir J, 4 ,,i.^ 
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ordained him priest with his own hands, in- 
vested him with the ring and stan", and sent, 
him home with a privilege which confirmed the 
exemption of his houses. Although Lan franc- 
was a monk ho wan an archbishop, and he 
was therefore opposed to the claims of exemp- 
tion from episcopal jurisdiction, whir.li were 
made by many monasteries. Accordingly he 
<lid not. interfere to check the attempts of 
llerfast against St. Edmund's. In spite of 
the papal privilege, llerfast renewed these 
attempts, and offered to give the king a large 
.sum of money if he would allow the case to 
be tried. Hearing that the privilege of his 
predecessor was thus disregarded, Gregory 
VII wrote a letter to Laufranc in 1073, re- 
proaching him for his remissness in the mat- 
ter, charging him to restrain llerfast. from, any 
further attempts against the liberty of the 
abbey, and warning the king not. to yield to 
the persuasions of the bishop. A temporary 
victory is said to have been granted to Bald- 
win by the interposition of St. Edmund. As 
llerfast. was riding through a, wood a thorn 
pierced one of his eyes. The bishop was in 
danger of losing his sight altogether. In his 
pain and misery he. was a.d vised to entreat 
the abbot., whom he bad injured, to cure him. 
.lie accepted the odvicn and went, to St.. I'M- 
inuml's. Baldwin saw his opportunity, and 
took care to obtain his foe before he took the 
<:asc in hand, lie held a chapter, to which 
he invited certain great men who happened 
to be in the neighbourhood, and caused the 
bishop to renounce his claim before the whole 
assembly. When llerfast had humbly con- 
fessed his sin and received absolution, .Bald- 
win began to treat his eyes, and in a short 
time, effected their cure. Before long, how- 
ever, the bishop renewed his at tempts. I jan- 
franc, by command of the king, held a great 
court to inquire into the matter. The* pro- 
ceedings were conducted in the Kuglish 
fashion. The men of nine shires heard the 
pleadings, and their voices declared that the 
nbhot's claim was good. The bishop suc- 
ceeded in carrying the cast* to the king's 
court, where, in 1081, it. was heard before nil 
the chief men of England, Baldwin put the 
-charters of his house in evidpnce, nncl pleaded 
moreover that neither he nor his predecessors 
had received the benediction from the bishop. 
The court duuidud in his favour, ami the king 
issued a charter confirming to the abbey the 
exemption granted by his predecessors, * 

Baldwin's medical skill brought him numy 
patients, some even from Normandy. He was 
kind and hospitable to nil who came to him. 
As physician to the court he followed the 
king to Normandy. 'While then* he WHS 
often made the bearer of rovul 
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acted as physician to the nobles, as well as 
to the king and his queen. At the sugges- 
tion and -with tint assistance of William, lie 
pulled down the. church of his abbey, which 
had only been finished in JOJfci, mid built, 
another in its place after a more splendid 
fashion. Of thischureh Willium of Malmo,- 
bury declared tlmt there was none to com- 
pare with it- in Knglatid for beauty and si/i*. 
Baldwin's church lived on until the dissolu- 
tion. The stately tower leading into th 
ahbey yard, on a line with the west In nit of 
the church, which now serves as the tower 
of the church of St. J a nuts, is doubtless jntrt 
of his work, The building WHS finished in 
1094, and the ahbot obtained leave from Wil- 
liam Jlufus for its consecration, anil for the 
translation of the body of the saint. Before 
long, however, the. king capriciously with- 
drew his license for the eonsecraliou, A 
report was set ahroad that the body of St. 
Kdmund was not really in the possession of 
the abbey, and it was suggested t hut the king 
should seixe the rich work of the slmue and 
applet-he profits to this payment of his iner- 
ccmiries. It. chanced tlmt while such things; 
were being said NVtilkelin, bishop of Winches- 
ter, and Ran ill f, the king's chaplain, after- 
Avards bishop of Durham, came to the town 
of St.. Kdmund on the king's business. 
Baldwin took iidvnnfugi* of their visit to nr- 
range a solemn translation, hi spite of tint 
opposition of Bishop Herbert of hosing, HIP 
successor of .Uerfast, the ceremony was per- 
formed with grejif splendour in the presence 
of the bishop nf Winchester on L J i> April 
1005. Baldwin, according to Kloivuce u|* 
Worcester, died * in a jjfood old ^' in IOD7. 
Acconling to the. * Annals' of \\\v house his 
death did not tiiheihicn until the nest e;ir, 



i, Jlfiviiimini Mir. S. Kwl- 
inmi'li, in Un^e.il ruckle An^lii-Nni'iiifUiiiiNcho 
iii'Krliic'liUuMiHh'n, nl, Mi-tHM'tnaim ; JitnT.s 
MuniimoiiUGn'tf. -if), 00 ; Kjm. L;nifr,,el, Oils 
JO, ^ 23. J2fl! Kpp. AiiM-lm., Mi^ne, ii, * 
Will. .MnluifHli. tin t irrtiN Punt if. ii, ; Klur. Wit', 
HHI7; OiijMiuVs Mwiust, iii. (19 ; I'WtiwuV, 
William Unfus ii. 7. j W, 11, 

BALDWIN OK MOKJ.KH (//. IKK)?) wns 
the second son of (ii)liprt, count of Ku T \\lin 
WHS a. grundson of Kichiml the J^'wle;*.*, 
niul one of the guardians of the ^oiith of 
William the Conqueror. On the niurtlrr nf 
hi** fulher in 1<M<) Baldwin find IMN i'llr,* 
brother Kiclmrd, lite ancestor of the hniiMPtif 
Clare, were taken by their ^minium to Ui* 

Court of Kin tiller* lorr^fu^i*, At thejvuth"-i 

nf Baldwin of Mandi'i's Ihtke \Villinin, whi-n 
he nmrried Mutildn, ^ive BuMwin, the MU 
nf (Jilhprt, the lonNhipw of Moelew uml S;ij t> 
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nnil married him to A Ihivdii, thi 
hi* limit, itidduin \MI- c/rcutly enrirln'c] by , Kinj* interfered, und after MWIC dillieully per- 
the <',ni|ite>t of Kiiuhind. Bc*idM hind* in 'Minded the nnuK to rhno the !<Mi<m uj' 
Snmcivet and Hntvej, he hud no h'.*.i thun KM \Ynrre-ter, nn the e\piv,- cnndition llmt< th 
elates in the coiint\ rtf He\oiu where beheld rhmn nf (he hi-lmps f> eh-ei liquid he di>,. 
the otlice, of ."heriiV. On tin- fall if Ivxeter, allowed. It wa.. prnhahh during t he emuve 
in IOIJS, timidity h-fi him tu Keep the eily, , of thi< dispute thai Ha Id \\iii n,i employed 
nnd to complete the hnildinif i.f the rustic, bv tin- Ion;.; in fi nc^nfintimi \\ti\\ llhv, an 
Uy his wife Alhtvda, !ald\\iu had three MIH* (iriillydd, princi- of Smith Wall- .. The new 

Henry 1 |sci* 1'iSMtu IN OK l!i-;ii\ CiK.'H . l!obert, * 'anibfeo.-.! -., n-, a vjnnjin mid nci'tnir* man, 

the lord nf Ht'iiinn*'. nnd \\illiiiin; nnd i here i-entlc, vmlele , and ,-dow to wrath, very 

daughters. He had al-oa nat oral -nn.t tinker, Jeune-d nnd icli:-i*nr-, Thi fluinictfr, '- 

who became n mmtK of llec. \ Nortiiiin l*r. Sttdib,. h:c. i hM\\ ni A'/y*. t f^r/f'frr, v !tifro(|,. 

prtt*,i( in 110} hi held in a, \i-inu iiiilduin l'l! -Scric i,i . perbnp' nl inenti T .fe 

undid* brother, who had lioth died *-hnrtly * the error, nf temper, h:tr-hne:. ., i\\ 

before, chid in full unnniir. -e\'rii\, and wnf *f tci " which b* 

|\vin.nr.iniiii;^ ..\\\\.\\i'n^iv\^AT t i\\\\ t ^^ ltl f} " J lut1 '- dKpm,- with hi- *-. 

. r 10; I>ii|j;i!:!r,. |;.M'. ; ,?!'., i. 'j.'il; \b M.I .liruii, f'** he WH . wi-K *!' pnrpn .e (njfl nf an iw- 
v, :;77,| W. II, pnhi\.- nut ore, H n n li-inu^ dutracter i,, 

llill frufed In the ,-,;iUtt,i (hill, ff Hie t!tl'e? 

BALDWIN i 'A lllWM. ( Uirlit.i-hnp nf nrehbi Imp.., ' h.-n Thiiiiia . csnue f, tmviij 

Cantrrbnry, ^u- buni :it I'XdiT nf pmr the iirt idiu-e- to which he unit \\a- the 

jmivnt.n He i-rceiir ! :tiie\celtent edncalinn, court, with Uichiird it wa , fh- iMtTii, \\iih 

both in ;-ecnliir an i reliyinn i Irjirmiitft nnd Ualdwin {herlonvl,; pi,p r r-li;tn Hl.whx 

bore a hiyh rharai i r, He t*nK order,, and %ut, hi-. mein\ ( uddiv ,-d bint in n letter u. 

w.is tmide^ nreli.b-:nMit \i\ Iiartholome\\ , Mhemo I feru-ul uiil,lhi- / aton fdb ( i| t th, 

hi -hop of lv\der, MniuMii* in lii^ ta:-te i , Inliewarin hi Jmp t th' A efovje an-bbinhoti,' 

it i* - 4 - ^ilii'dilie .tnteunil bii-iueo.wliirh \-.i u simple ntnidi iliildwiit w.. feru-nt- in 

hi* ntlit-e, und^ bee ante it nnmK' of the nty bi-did n**i e\er*'i e ii iH^li^nth, bill, in 

<'M:er<',iu ubbey of Kord in iMnn^imv, a A\av which wu- tunvelcunje to the j*npe, 
He cnferiMl on hi. m- life with nrjlmir, and Tlie pri\ib^c.. grunted b\ the pivdu-ev,nr^ 

witliin ayini'Ava- math' abbot. Hh literary of linbluiiifimdftlnMU'itiK-.nf rhri t Chmvh 

work wax dime eitheiMvholIu nr ut l*uht for praeticidly independeni ,,r the invhbi-dioi>, 

the, iinivl pitrl, while, he held thai nilice, hi J'Ye,h di^nit^ win ennfrrn-d mum flu ireon* 

It 1 . 1 ??! Jl !t W|W i? mi<l * l * nh '^ <lf XVnm '' l( ^ , \ent, by iii'iiiiiri\nliiiii.ifSf.Tlinit m . n\v? 
S\ hill'. Henry II wii-^il \\'H'eeMer in I IHJ, the iaivr revenni" nf l|n<ir elMi.vh il . titular 
n ttiuii ot p;oid jumdy, 1 , nu lW 1 ' (iillnM1 ' ol< rnb-r had no control. Ih, duim HU their 
iMinnpion, \viis tried tor ioreibly nirrj in^ oil* uhedience wa -di .ri^fU'derj, and In* v,n lorded 
nn heiress, and wa ^condemned to dealh, It- '' npnn hy tin* chupteV i-itlu-rin fh*iii-fniiitt*nf 
WIIH Kenentliy believed tlmt minu of the ; nf their will, or in n Mr.m^r ubM> infere fs n 

wen* diHi'rent from ihnr m n, Tin* hoit^e \vm 
no inure iurmiif-iti* foiindiihtiit. Tin* 
IH the I'Miiuri'Ufiiiim of th< 



nnd wpr^inrlttdt'iliti llM*imliffntriit tii 
II'H condemnation, Jialdwin wn^ Mt 
to ititurftfiv to ;-au* him. 



m 9 m tt j V) Ari> A r l > f --P-- -^ P-TW ***- Tv-'fri--. v ^ ffV fif 

n;jrcti to njteriere lo ;-au linn. He deter- ' chnrch, i*AMt |V lh* bondaK'^ "f moim ir di>- 
mined to do so, hut was only n^t nt turn*. | cipline. 1'riiiceJv im-tiitiiliM- and luttiriim, 
(hi* rope was uetiml v round <Jdbert\ iiecU, , liji,^ reined within tin* t>mim*tet'y, Traiiif. 
when Uui riiHiiup ^nlloped HJ> und called to , of HITVIIIIIN waited on the brHbr^n nnd nw- 
t he (wcntioimrs to loo^e hnn, waving tlmt, . m t w *\ ^ a-utiiiii of HIM 




HH urehbiHiiop, mid it', Jn\nry d* 
him KM u CiMereium. \\ hen lit* wan 
b tlit 



Jtuldwin wits *hH,ed nrdibihitop in the HIUU** | Ititldwhi 
yeur* Hm election was disputed; for the ! Bunted hi 

immlw f Cflirirt ajiiwh <'hose the ubhituf i received bv ilit* ni.Miks he e\m -il n fi**r* 

i n "!' thl f L bNll l fc J <ji <*<' IMvin ; thai he nn'd they would bt* mi <' in tin* Lori)/ 
c^IWdwni. 11i,Mii,mkMfi.fl,H,Hl tou R ,ve iH Bourse ,f r'ictio,! WM 1IM , Mi , h IIH WM 
in i tthcnctt ol the bi.imps, nnd proceeded to | likely to promote mdty, I le VtiNiitutil 
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raise a great collegiate church, in which he 
might provide for men of learning such as 
his nephew, Joseph the poet. The monks 
believed that he intended to supersede their : 
house. Of the famous quarrel which arose j 
on this matter a full and interesting account 
has been given by Dr. Stubbs in his intro- 
duction to the volume of Canterbury letters, 
which record each stage in the proceedings. 
A year after his enthronement Baldwin seized 
certain offerings (tvenia) paid to the convent. 
He decided on building a college for secular 
priests at Hakington, about half a mile from 
Canterbury. The monks appealed to Kome, 
and begged the kings of England and France 
to xiphoid their cause. Before long most of 
the princes, cardinals, bishops, and great 
monasteries of western Europe took one side 
or the other in the quarrel. The archbishop 
was upheld by Henry. He suspended the 
appellant monks, and refused to obey the 
papal orders commanding him to restore the 
prior, to discontinue his building, and to give 
up tho property of the convent. When the 
pope issued a second mandate, llanulf Glan- 
vill,tho jiiflticiar, forbade its execution, On 
the death of Urban tho king openly adopted 
the cause, of Baldwin. In 1 1K8 two monks 
were sent to the archbishop, who had just 
come to England from "Normandy to oiler 
him the, usual welcome on his return. With- 
out, admitting them to his presence ho ex- 
communicated thorn and seized their horses. 
Tho convent stopped tho services of tho 
church, and sent, letters to Henry the Lion 
and Philip of "Flanders, asking their help. 
On the other huml, Henry wrote to Pope 
Clement, declaring that ' he would rather lay 
down his crown than allow the monks to get 
the better of the archbishop.' The convent, 
was kept in a state of blockade for eighty-two 
weeks. On tho death of .Henry II Baldwin 
tried to elleet a reconciliation. He failed, 
and broke out into violent threats against 
the subpriov. Tn order to reduce the con- 
vent to submission, he appointed to succeed 
the prior, who had died abroad, one Roger 
Norrwyw, who was wholly unfit, for tho post. 
Kinff 'Richard visited Oanterlmry in Novem- 
ber 11 H9, and ellected a compromise of tho 
dispute. Baldwin gave up his college, at 
TTakington, and deposed hiw now prior. On 
tho other hand it, was declared that the 
archbishop had a right to build a church 
where he liked, and to appoint the prior of 
the convent, and the monkw made submission 
to him. In virtue of this agreement he ac- 
quired by exchange from the church of 
Kocheater twenty-four acres of the demesne 
of the manor of tainbeth, and tliero laid the 
foundation of a now college. 

VOL. III. 



Meanwhile, in 11 87, Bald win made a lega- 
tine visitation in Wales, a part of their pro- 
vince which none of the archbishops of Can- 
terbury had yet visited. The tidings having 
arrived of the loss of Jerusalem and of the holy 
cross, Henry II held a great council at Ged- 
dington for the purposes of a crusade. There, 
11 Peb. 1188, Baldwin took the cross, and 
preached for the cause with great effect. In 
the Lent of that year the archbishop, accom- 
panied by Kanulf 1 Qlanvill and by Giraldus, 
the archdeacon of St. David's, made a tour 
through Wales, preaching the crusade. En- 
tering Wales by Hereford, he spent about a 
month in tho soiithern and a week in the 
northern principality. At lladnor the cru- 
sading party was joined by Rhys ap Gruffydd 
and other noble "V^elshrnen. the archbishop 
made this progress a means of asserting his 
metropolitan authority in Wales, for he per- 
formed mass in each of' the cathedral churches 
1 as a mark of a kind of investiture ' (Itin. 
Kami. ii. 1 ; see also Introd. by Mr. Dimock 
to Giraldus Cambrensis, vi., R.S.). Vast 
crowds of Welshmen took the cross. A his- 
tory of tho expedition was written by Giral- 
dnfl. The crusade was delayed by the quarrel 
of Richard with his father. Soon after his 
return from Wales Baldwin was sent by the 
king to pacify Philip of France, but was un- 
successful in his mission. Tie was with the 
king during his last illness. 1 lo seems to have 
had considerable influence with Henry. In 
11H5 he prevailed on him to release his queen. 
He now strongly exhorted him to confession. 
Ho forbade the marriage of John with the 
heiress of the Earl of Gloucester on the 
ground of their kinship, but his prohibition 
was cl i sregarded . In 1 1 HQ li e officiated at the 
coronation of Richard, and attended the coun- 
cil which the king held at Pipewoll in that 
year. At this council Oeoflroy, the king's 
brother, was appointed to the archbishopric 
of York. Baldwin asserted the rights of his 
see by claiming that the now archbishop 
should not receive ordination from any one 
save from himself, and appealed to the pope 
to uphold his claim. 

In March 11 90 Baldwin set out on the cru- 
sade in company with Hubert, bishop of 
Salisbury, and llanulf GlanvilL They parted 
with the king at Marseilles, as they went 
straight on to the Holy Land. They arrived 
at Tyre on Ifi Sept., and at Acre on 12 Oct. 
During the illness of the patriarch, Baldwin, 
as his vicegerent, opposed the . adulterous 
marriage of Isabel, the heiress of the king- 
dom, the wife of Henfrid of Turon, and Con- 
rad, the marquis, of Montferrat, and excom- 
municated the -contracting and assenting 
parties. The crusading army made an attack, 
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\2 Nov., upon tin* eimip of Suladin. Before 
the hat tie fluid win, in the itlni nee M!' tliejia- 
triiurh, ntwiUi'd find hl*^>'fl tin* ImM, Nor 
wa* he wanting in wore arti\e dutie*. lit* 
sent toluittle t\vn hundred knights nnd three 

s who were in hi* pay, with 
the. banner of his jwd*r"isop, St. Tlioma<, 
horn* 1 on h'tyrh hefnre tin-in: while In*, in 
i'.nmpany with FrederieK nf Swaliia and Then- 
Imld of BI OH. guarded the ramp of theeni- 
Mid*'!* 4 -. Tho i'xre^e< of t he nnnv writhed 



I>r. StnM*, U.S. ; lfi<>k''. .\ivhlii> ! 
l-nr. v*1. ii. 



fVH siuk with sin-row, nnd was heard In 
that In* mi^ht ! taken away from tin* tur- 
moil uf this world: * for/ said In 1 , ' I hnve- 
tarrii'd too Inn^ in this nrniy/ He died 
11* Nov. 1 li0. DnrintfliiMiine.^ lnMtpp*int< i d 
IIuh<Tf lii^ '%tnMitMj\ Ii'civii)^ 1 all In" 
foi' tlic irti''!' of HIM Hol\ li.'iud, itud 



fur ill** tMiipIm iiH'iit i if ji hnrl\ it" 
troops to j^uard flu* cfintp. 

Tin 1 worhi if FJulduin whifh lnur IHM'II 
]M'p>i<r\*'d ah' n Pi'itifi'iilml niicj '! di - 
coursi'-iin uiann-ifTipt it tii' Liunhcth litinin, 
of whii'h a notin i, j,riM'ii in Wlmpton' 1 * 
1 Anrtiirinnrf r.-^hi-rV' lli.iiorirt UojrmHtiiMt/ 
p. -107 : two httol^ intitli*d * U'* ruiniiti'nda- 



W. H. 

BALDWIN OK rt.ujiM./A Mil) wnMli,. 
ynunu'i'^t Mtn of^lilhrrf lMt/-iJif*hard nf thn 
rldi'p hninrli of the lim- nf <filln"i't. nnuil nf 
Kn, pTJind-nn nf tiii'liard fin- Ki-firl**^. 'M*,* 
IhunviN nf M.wli'-., */, llf)\ Hi-, tnot'hiM 1 
wa-i piM'hnp.-' Adi-li/Mtdsiii^hlrrnf lln-nnuit nf 
(Mnri'iiiont, though Witinun nf .!ninii<.v,.d''H 
not itiMiti(ii him nnixn^ lii-r nn ; , T!i' utauor 

ly f (ink t iji-ir tiiiinr. wit--, mil- nf flu* i^. 
tfil'-; !i< i id liy hi-. ^PiiiidlMlhiT Ifirhnvd in Xnf- 

fnjlf. It.'lldwm': tilthi'l 1 , Ullhi'f'f , I'fri'ivrd tin 1 

tirwnt nf t Yfi'diiiiun (i 'itrdi^an -hiivi from 
fltnrv I in I Hr. Un tin* diwffi of li 



Mini 'd iiu.n^y IM I'inihti' hinit hirrtrnnpufuf 
the ndirf f ih* hiii'l'. f hi-, hnr.i ( . HnhU 
win, liMWi*vi*r, M iviiii'd withmu, . if r.*rm-, 
Mriliiny a in^le hlnw, When, in II ll t Stp- 
phiMi*. iintiy wir dniwn up hrfnre t!te Imllh* 
'if Lineidn, ihf Kinjr, InrmiM' hi. nwn \uin* 
\urw*;t 1*, depot i-il Itiildwin ti nuiKeu MM'i'rh 

In the hm1, The \rutidi'l MS, nf the ' UK* 



I MVtut'ii 'diopt treittisen MI* wi 

not display any ^ 
( it Ikldwiti lind'it wi] 

anjnaintanrr with the trxtof Smptuiv, Tl 
book mi the ' Sucrami'iit nf the Altar 1 wu 
pnntvd at <'unitii*id^ with the tilh 1 , * liese 
r*ndiKsitni in Ohmto Piitrts m* Domini, Do 
mini Jialdivini tVntunripnsi.s Aprhi*pi?*t'opi f 

! (I**. |j 

11 It an M ," 



t*rv 



iujr nf Baldwin uddr*- ^inj.* the rv[il army in 

the pi'fti'iti'i* of the liiiu/. fn 
; :et fnplli tl|(*|fitiHtf|i-'.-.Mf (||i< nut. fiif'Striilifit 

1 nnd the evil HiHi'KHerof hi'i rti'tni("i, rex " 
Uoliej't, earl uf (t]utm*->tir t its him in/ 

1 heart of n hure u rfiimni'li ^hii 
: ' ' ' " ' ' in thi. 



MDXXI. 

*'iMKimuH/4to, Itisprinte* _, ? 

who styles himself, in the tledinition to . 
Nicholus, hi.sltojj) of Hly, * primus utrinMjne : 



s ! n W '"J"" ln "^ "" r| wir. 

'A 1 " 1 ' V\ NV "' 5 rt ^ ( 'fnrtiir nf 

H !'' . 'rd, *'rl i*f Stimuli. th. i 



f-f j^f ^ , -^ ^. ---,-, -rm-r i 

itarliftst hooks known In havis hwn printe*! nt 
(Jawhridp* (AMiiH, 7V/;wy/. J ;///>/. etl Her* | 
}MfH,iii. l-tli; IlHUNK'V, Mttnttrl t/tt IMntbv, 
i. (J^I), Haldwin\s workn ah rontnincd in 

t-hf^Hihliothncn Put ruin < <ist orcionsium/tmn. 
v. ttifig, from which t.hny Iiavo }MMII rvprmtwi 
viM'hatini) with this remarkable rrr whirh 
inakt^H Oxford tlie hirilrpliuw of Haldwin mid 
th* SIM* of Bart.holoniew, hy Mlgne in his 

i ntiv. 



fKp. (-lUitmir. od. Stuhlw, U.K. ; (1{Htft I 
it wl Htuhlw, R.S, ; Ro^isr of Hovi^ 
, Ii,H. ; Ittilph of Dicoto; {Iwvi 
Pontif. nnd Chmti.; (iirnlduH <!H.mhptnHiH, I)c*Six 
EpJKc. vit M I>e r*lmB H HO ipwtiH, .lti, Ktutihrins 
Do Iiwtruc. printripum, i-vii, ml. Bnnvuv and I)i- 
k, Jt,S. ; Richard of Duvixw ; KOK< of Wond- 
; Jntw>d(tioiiH to Munwriuls of KiVh. J, li 



viii, t?71 1, K.S. ; Ordt-rit*. U'JV? ; Wilt, of Jn- 
iniiV"'. ^iii. '7i (ttruldii" (*iini1in'iihiN r hiit. 
Kami i, rd, Dimoi'k, p, 4H; Unit y Tyw.vmiiMnii, 
10ft, J/7; Diti.'ttitlf'H itiir*Miittfi', i r K7; MMiH.hmn f 
v, 1007,] W. H, 

BALDWIN or Ui;n\ I;HN (rf. 11,V) WU s 
son of Baldwin of Moele^ ,, > ' || r ^ne 

P-K-TI- T -. It * T W (PT f *T^ B 

*i*i'd**d his father iti the earldom* in the hu'd- 

ship of Okehamplon,) and itUo. it in Hitl, in 
" " ** ti * i i ** i * 
ip ol the I hie ot \\ i^ht. r 

111 KxHertJiiHtleheiM 



wwdi'iiw in !{xiti*r t ?nMtli' !** iw tiHtmlly M,vlil 
<rl of Kxt4tir. On a ivjmrt Mn$ nti^l 
of tl di'iirli of Stibium in HiMJ, Uithlwin, 
wrtli llio iwnnivfliioit f tlu*r Imnmtt, mudf n 
w*volt. il' hcpni t*j)jiri ( Hs tin* oily of KM- 
lir. Thi> ritixi*urt wnt in tbi* kmftir !ii*l> 
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smd Stephen ordered 200 horse to march at 
once to their relief. Baldwin's men, having 
heard that the citizens had complained of 
1 hem, sallied forth to take vengeance on them. 
They were defeated, and had scarcely taken 
shelter within the walls of the castle, when 
the king with thn main body of his army en- 
tered the city. Baldwin had a strong gar- 
rison in the castle, and held it against the 
royal forces. The siege and defence wero 
alike conducted with all the military skill of 
the time. D uri n g its p regress Bald wi u's gar- 
rison at Plympton surrendered to the king. 
His rich lands were harried, and his tenants 
all through Devonshire were brought to sub- 
mission. The blockade was strict, and want 
of water forced Baldwin to propose a capitu- 
lation. By the advice of the bishop of Win- 
chester Stephen at first refused to grant any 
terms to the rebels, and withstood a piteous 
appeal made to him by Baldwin's wife, Acle- 
liza. A large number, however, of the chief 
men of the king's own army were not dis- 
posed to allow him to take severe measures. 
Some had relatives within tho castle, and 
some, though they were now fighting against 
Baldwin, had secretly counselled him to re- 
volt. In the spirit of that continental feu- 
dalism from winch Kngland hud hitherto been 
saved by the firmness of the earlier Norinau 
kings, they reininded Stephen that the gar- 
rison hud never made oath to him as king, 
and that in taking up arms against him they 
wore acting faithfully to their lord. Stephen 
yielded to their wishes, and allowed the, gar- 
rison to conio forth. Hnlclwin fled to the. 
Isles of Wight., and prepared to carry on the 
rebellion. ( )n hearing that the king was ' 
about to embark at Southampton to reduce 
him to obedience,, 1m surrendered himself. 
He was ban it-tin '(I ami took shelter with CJeof- 
fre.y, count of Aujnu, by whom he, was honour- j 
ably received. At t lit? instigation of the rni- ! 
press he intrigued with the Norman lords,', 
and raised up a revolt against Stephen in the 
duchy. Ho was taken prisoner by Ingelram 
de Say in n skirmish before the ensile of OnnuH* 
In littO he landed with a strong force at 
Wareham, and held Corfu Castle against the 
king. After a. long siege Stephen turned 
away from Corfu on hearing of the landing of 
llobei-t of Ciloucester. Baldwin joined the 
empress, and was present nt the siege of Win- 
chester in 1141. The earl was a great bene- 
factor of religious houses. He founded a 
priory of Austin canons at Bromww in Hamp- 
shire', and a Cistercian abbey at. Quarrer, or 
Arreton, in the Isle of Wight, Ho caused 
the secular taiuons of Christ Church at Twyn- 
liam to give place to regular canons. He 
the priory of Plympton, and gave 



his chapelry of St. .lames at, Exeter, with its 
tithes and estates, to the monasteries of St. 
Peter at Cluny and of St. M artin-des-Champs. 
Baldwin died in 1 1T>5, and was buried in his 
monastery at Arreton with Adeliza his wife. 
He left tfmw sons --llicharcl, who succeeded 
him in his earldom ; William, called Vevnon, 
and Henry ; and one daughter, named llad- 
wisa. 

[fiesta Stcjrimui ; Henry of Huntingdon, 20!), 
11. 8. ; Gorviwti, 13-10; Orderic, <U(i; K. do 
Monte, sub an. 1155; Ihig'dalcj'w Baronage , 
i.285; Monjuatieon, v. vi. ; Tanner's Notil-iu 
Monastica; Tln'rd Itoport of Hie Lords on tho 
Dignity of a Peer, p. J77.] W. IT, 

BALDWIN, CE01IGK (</. 18.1 8), mysti- 
cal writer, was born in the earlier half oft he 
eigliteent.il century, but the exact datfi is un- 
certain. The place was probably London. 
The chief knowledge we have of him is gained 
from the prefaces to his works. Ho was a great, 
traveller. We find him at Cyprus in 1760; 
thence he travelled to St. .loan cVAcre in 
]7W. In 1768 he returned to England, and 
obtained leave to go as a five mariner to the 
East Indies, with the idea of exploring the 
connection between India and Egypt by the 
lied Sea. On the, point, of embarkation he 
received news from Cyprus of his brother's 
death, and -was advised to return thither. 
He did not. accomplish his purpose there, 
till 177ft, when he passed over into JDgypt, 
and was at. fjrantl Cairo in the time! of 
Mehmned Boy, who told him, * If you bring 
the Indian ships to Sura, 1 will lay an 
aqueduct from llm Nile to Suez, and you 
shall drink of the Nile water.' He then 
went to Constantinople, and made his plan 
known to Mr. Murray, his inajeMty'a ammis- 
sador at that place, by whom 'it- \\ra favour- 
ably received. Fn 1 774 he rot limed to Egypt 
and went to SUCK, whence he accompanied tlm 
holy caravan on a dromedary to Cairo, Ilia 
services there were accepted by the East 
India Company. He arrived in Alexandria 




ing ten plundered on the plains of Antioch 
by thieves and shot through the 3'ight arm 
in a (lofltitutn condition, and petitioning for 
justice, JIo then received a smmmons from 
Mr. Dundas to attend the India Board, and 
to present to it n memorial, entitled, in his 
works, f Political Itecollcctions.' On this his 
majesty's naiuisturs went him as a consul- 
general to Kgypt. He entered on the funo- 
tions of h,is 'office in Alexandria 18 Dec. 
1786. In 1796 Baldwin counteracted a 
public misKion entrusted to Tinville, the 
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hmthvp >f FuiiijuiT~Timili\ 1Ju tinton-m:- 

jmMiv WTUM'? 1 bid'oiv tin- r>("nrlMV\ulnlion.. 

arv trihmml, who amu-d in Cairo I'.xw-l 



<f th; I'Yi'nch. Ahuiit lltU limr In* privivi'ri 
an official h'U<p that ihr ofl'n-i* of mn-ul in 
Ktfyjrf hud hr*'ii iiholUhrd a* innircp- MM, 
tnur yi'iir* hffiiri'. *Tln* 'tlrt nf ihi . I.-MIT,' 

>y HllliUvill, \\i- linlrppi^H in fn .-urli a 
tir^riM' .^ In II.MVUVV mi* nfnn ,-.lrt-i|Mt|i, HID! 
nf i*\vr\ frull\ JM altriu! In m\\ I'jirlhh 



him, and Kiili-il nn It^Mnrch 177*, ami n 
th* llll laiitlni hapjiily <n tin- i.-laml n|' 
l|iitiuiN, in lln< tfruiiH .!' tin- A|nr :i |y|M-. 
I'Vuiu Pafiuir* in- \SMnt [.i Clii-iiM*-, tin- rptil- 
Hnv^if ihf Turkish tlr-i-l, whi-n- tl* Ciivi-lr* 
for (m'-Hiitl-tumM las i':iiir iMniid hint 
r\i-ry ni^hi jind _ ilann-fl ih.- rannajfUMlt-. 
He \vntt nn tn Trii-.,ti' h\ VIMIII;I, ami ihin. 
(iisinrh-tl In ih- hn!i!.-,,r .Muri'ii^i, n'ttvut.-*! 
In l-i^hnrii. !!.. MIL ilii-iv iirjiri -i! l\ a 
party of ivpuUlu-an , and hnd jn 1 tinr In 
>\fhnu>i'li HII |M, m l his m;i j f . ty 1 ., fri/iii.% 
Santa l>intfi.'H. \\itU lilili* iimn- than a 
Hiiiii^'unhiHi in hi^ wiillri. Afo-r n fiirl- 
ni^hl rtH'iiNi* lirt landed nl Xu|tii*.s^hi*rr tic 



railed St, VnilmiM V at Snnnia, \vh... artvp 

|i\r SratV* rXjM'rirlHV, Jil'HHt'lincrd it f] )P 

uio-t HnVarinns n iii*-d\ In- had Kn'nvn in 

th- t\\i<nM-.'.r\p'll \rar'- dnnn;; uhirh flu* 

h*>. pi!;d lud hrrn und r hi , nmnap-wi'nt, 
On.- of tin- man\ in^rmon/ nh i-n,ifi, inr ! 
mud*- h\ U.iMuinV ih;it, awn^ ! iijiuaril'- 
of a million ofinhuliilanf iMrcu-il itn\ !hr 
|il|,ni' in I |i|irr ainl L"*r }^ 
tin- -parr if lurl\ \.-:ir ., ]i.- miili) JIM! 
M -in;;!'- I'iluifiu ur ilralff in ml, 

\\M\\ in \ui.i h- anllon- ,!' m*< 
ithl- \\.ii-K and ; li-w |iamjilil*-l , 
llirinnrr': i, A N'ainilitiMif ('.ii-r. 
t.. ih.- l*lnnii-r uflji^li li Mnrliaiii l.y flip 
Ar.il... and nihi-r nhM'i|n'iil Unfra^- tif flit* 
timi ntnirnf nf (*.iiro in i!i> rnin-'r nf tlj ( . 
^i-ar 177',.' '. ' * . rui/itini rirru nn nn*u 
'n.viii ..... -MJI!.-.! ta jii-li-/ M^'i-Mn-, IM>(, 
' 






]i- Mii^iirii .im- AniiimK 1 I nm lal^l inh. 
Frmrli, 1-I-, |. \ jifimnlil..! ' M,^n,,nl 
Matin;/ IM lli.- 1'md.- in Slim- rw<ri-.l MH in 



l;ii*l tiijuiiiltiriii at Mallii itiliifM>iiiii]NiiKn 



US 

hi* iittritflnn to \\luit he rail,' 

:| F|f| 4 I i 

tii'iN in K^ t \pt he diM'lnr*'^) to hr inanv an!) 

p\i t ilonf*. fit 17KJ h* rttnitniMircd rv 

iiirnut^ HI it MiiniMdf with n^iiinrKuhlr 
M'l'ss, The jn'iffs of wlih-li In* 1'fiijv.itifprfl 

....llSi'ii jHiwMi'^.Mi'il WrPt*, In* f'it\> t oht(jini*d 

froiu tin 1 hnnd of iw < 1 i ; .rc A\IMHI *li Vat- 
<li'H, an I'xtompnn* |MH*I who hnd 'nMir^il 
and ^tiu^ hi* mmis (*r*V) ivi-i* vuriutiM n- 
R-ionstjf tlin world, uiul a,t Im^fh iinpoHrd 
Hmhi* iuy roiif* in /Vlt'Mintlriit nn I'U .Ian. 
1705. Tlu n'liV" wiMt* ulitiitiioti from <V: 



in his ma^uflic H!I*IJI. Hnhhvin'M Itnlinn 

work, < Lit l>riui .\lusn/ ^ wrilti-u in poor 

jtml unjfmiunmliriil 1'" 1: ""' "'* 1 

"li rnvin&r of a 

i > - . - 

N|x k (*ulHfion on IL .suhjt'ct of srii*nn*, 

. . t* ? j j ^1 rtt'jif 



i''lli riion ivIfitiYi' tu Ki\ll, niil i 

ill * * 'ft " | ' 

* MM'f'^ a* ion nn \1 < < of\<Tnntf j Mf under Jh" 5 
MliUH'luK ,; if'i (inifM'ujihinil I'nifinn; if-. 
intrin.it' and I'Mrin ir IYS,UHVI-. ; it iv|. 
tivr IinjiortaiH'i' in Kn-'hrnd and Krititri- ; 

'M'Vniiri'; svilh a niMTathr of llir niui . 
imijfh in lHt|/ himiti'it Jsw.JMti, u, * lj,j., 

tMm-tniii*, whom h> addiv< . a- hi-i iwr.t 
honourahh* /nid mo I honoinvd JVirudh !i*iii 
d.n. 17WI, KM, V, *!m iViniii Mn.a I Mi**/ 
hondnn, |N{L', s, * J,a Prinm Mn u i'lin, 
tmii'dnli'il fnun I In* ftaliati *{' <'r; s ri' \U-IIH 
jH Valdirri h) <!iMiyi' ItiihUiu.nr ihi< ilitim* 
Tnt\i'llM'; i-vhihiiin( a :rri-i ut' \u'iiin^ 
nhlaini'il in fh- i^fn-.y *f nm^m-tir -di'iM*/ 
{ ( \(>t->. (hnriilnit, IwHK'j.H^ii; vol. ii, and 
iii, hn\i no tiih* ja^-, !*, < Tiv O|j,<rr Ikntm- 
miilifht* |ri ( M* indlr viuioni d! fhifni r r*ii* 



, ., i-.-.j^,.. ft. n- <,,,,., I ),, 
m.ui.-l,.. jm..,- i,,,U? vi.,imi ,ii Jhlf,,; ,. ,. 

.nl.-iml.' iM.n-in.i.ir ii,.|r,.r.liii.- hi-...r'. 

P ii*, I! '1'rimifi. ili .\l,.|i},,.,, ( UiWi, SilX- 
1. 1,, (\w, m i,,,, di siir,..-. M .,j, ,! l),,r M 
,^,'m Tiu.i I)fiu r.-.j noriu-.,.,.,.,!,. ,>i.. 



itml uiwraiiimrdinil Itulinn, If. iv.tds nmm ; .* la ('nmiiiixii.iiK tli Sihw, hrrilii* tin Diifiii 

|il/ it iliO I*IL V i i lJ 4 Oi Jllll!lfltill*fiititi ti u a T^filrii 1 1* "1 * ' * fi i* r n * * rf u 

>...... H]N>PlllHl i'lh ... ft MIlMH't Ijf S..M.Mn.. : .Ul-Mfl.. l^ll"!C-ll.lK : "S'tVVM* 

lln IUHMIIU M o it i tl. itrhinli jm.WM.ii,.,,, 1 L,,,,,!,,,,, IMJI, -j,,,, ,.i B ,,.j v 
MuH..um in WW. I ,.Wwn. pmbahly ,li.,t f in.,..l. 10. 'Mr. lil,|iV l^ 1 . ," hf, 
>M ! P :..,. !f V . s l"'"^ " llls ' 1 "W'';y to > 1HiiiKlilvr,Mr I hi- Divinity ,.f 1Vi.il, ', rii. 



i)AiiKfh4ir'ns the only )imp>rt,v lit- lintl in 
loKVit lu'r. 

Uuldwin, ilitrin^ his 

" (USCS 



A - "' T T--^T[|PT)fll- 1 -f-fciII^ *T T*V 

IhiughtvivH' ilii> Divinity nf Tntih'in wrii- 
iii^Muml riMolfitiitas nmhir*'d in thi* ruiirw* 

f it btni* lift. 1 (in* 



itUorio jnpuraWi> miUttdy the nibhliiir 
of mram olivu .,il inln (Iir slcln. If 
municftU'a MN idiw to Um Rm-. fiw { 
Pavia, clmplnm nu.l 



||IC Imnd of <*** Avi-im 1i V .li-ri 

l HJ| I " 
'* " "" 

, WMfcv. MUM. 

. ''> "!: MwAtli -. r,m- 

irr. .1. 
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BALDWIN, JOHN (d. 1545), chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas, was a member of 
tlie Inner Temple, of which inn he was ap- 
pointed reader in the autumn of 1516, at 
Easter 1524, and again in the autumn of 1531, 
while he twice filled the office of treasurer, in 
1524 and 1530. In 1510 his name appears 
on the commission of the peace for Bucldng- 
hamshire, with which county he was con- 
nected throughout his life, acting on commis- 
sions of gaol delivery and subsidy, and for the 
assessment of the values of church property 
which formed the basis of the * valor eccle- 
siasticus ' of 1 536. In 1520 he was a man of 
sufficient mark to be nominated on the sheriff 
roll, but was not selected by the king. In 
1529 he was joined in commission with the 
master of the rolls, the chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, two of the justices of common pleas, 
and other distinguished lawyers, to hear 
causes in chancery committed to them by Car- 
dinal Wolsey, then lord chancellor ; and in 
tlie following year, on the cardinal's fall, he 
was selected to hold inquisitions as to the 
extent of his property in Buckinghamshire. 
1 lo sat in the J louse of Commons once, being 
burgess for ITindon, in "Wiltshire, in the par- 
liament which met on 3 Nov. 3520, and con- 
tinued till 4 April ir>S. On 13 April 1530 
he was appointed attorney-general for Wales 
and tlie Marches (which were- then governed 
l>y the Princess Mary's council under the pre- 
sidency of the Hisho'p of Exeter), and also of 
the county palatine of Chester and Flint. He 
vacated those offices on tho appointment of 
Jlichard Riche on 3 May 1532. His patent 
as serjeant-at-law is dated IGNov. 153,1, but 
the titles is given to him two months earlier 
in a r.ommission of gaol delivery for Bedford 
Castle. Shortly after this promotion he ac- 
companied Kir Joint Spelman as justice of 
ass'we for the northern circuit, and was placed 
on the oomwiHKion of the peace in Cumber- 
land, Northumberland, WeHtinorehuid, and 
Yorkshire. He still, however, served ou the 
cununistuon of gaol delivery at Aylewbiiry^in 
the sumo year. According to a manuscript 
<;ouy of Spehuan'fl ' UoportH/ quoted by Dug- 
<hue, ho and Thomas Willoughby were tlie 
first Horjeants-at-law who received tho honour 
of knighthood. Thin was in Trinity torm, 
1534. In the following year (19 April 1535) 
lw wa appointed chief Justice of the common 
pleas, and almost the iSrst cases in which he 
-acted in a judicial capacity were the trials of 
the prior of the London Cliarterhouse, Bishop 
Fisher, and Sir Thomas More for treason, 
He alo acted in the same capacity at^ tho 
trials of Anne Boleyn and her companions, 
of Lord Darcy, and the ringleaders of the 
northern rebellion. 



He appears to have lived principally at 
Aylesbury, from which place two letters from 
him in the f Cromwell Correspondence ' in the 
Fublicllccord Office are dated, and in his later 
years acquired a considerable estate in the 
county, consisting of the house and site of the 
Grey Friars at Aylesbury (Pat. 32 Hen. VIII, 

?t. 8), and tho manors of Ellesborough and 
hmrich, forfeited by the attainder of Sir 
Henry Pole and the Countess of Salisbury. 
According to an inquisition taken at Ayles- 
bury on :S Dec. 1546 he died on 24 Oct. in 
that year, leaving as his next heirs Thomas 
Packington, son of his daughter Agnes 
(whose husband, .Robert Packington, M,P. 
for London, was shot in Cheapside in 1636), 
and John Burlacy, son of his daughter Pe- 
tronilla. In the pedigree in Harl. MS. 633 
the elder daughter is called Ann, and Poss 
gjves her name as Katharine, on what autho- 
rity does not appear. He had also a son 
William, who married Mary Tyringham, "but 
died in his father's lifetime. His widow be- 
came a lunatic shortly after his death. An 
extract from his will is given in the inqui- 
sition. 

[Calendar of Stato Papers, Hon. VIII, yols. 
i.-vii,; Patent Rolls, 37 Hen. VIII, pt. ii. 7, 
arid 38 Hon. VJII, pt. ii. 32; Baga de Socretis ; 
Reports of Deputy Keeper of Public Records, iii. 
Af>p. ii. p. 237, and ix. App. ii. p. 162 ; State 
Trials, i. 387, 398; Dngclale's Origincs Juridi- 
ciales, 137 j "Koss's Judges of England, v. 134.1 

C. T. M. 

BALDWIN, IIICIIAIU), D.D. (1672?- 
1758), provost, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
first become connected with the college by 
obtaining 1 a scholarship in 1686. He was 
afterwards made a follow, and on 24 June 
1717 was appointed provost. On his death, 
30 Sept. 1758, he bequeathed hia fortune of 
80,000i. to the college. The will was dis- 
puted by certain persons in England who 
claimed to bo his relatives ; but after sixty- 
two years' litigation the case was in 1820 
decided in favour of the college. His asso- 
ciates knew nothing of his nativity or parent- 
age j but the claimants asserted that lie was 
the son of James Baldwin, of Parkhill, near 
Colne, and that lie was born in 1672 and 
educated at the grammar school at Oolne, 
where he dealt a mortal blow to one of his 
schoolfellows, and on that account left Eng- 
land. A suggestion has also been made that 
he owed his promotion to the provpstsliip to 
his relationship to some one of high influ- 
ence. There is a marble monument to his 
memory in Examination Hall. 

[Liber Hibenite, ii. 123; Taylor's History of 
tho University of Dublin, 248-51.] T. F. H. 
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slain by a Piece of ( >rdnancc ; ' ($) l Story 
of William de la Polo, Duke of ^ Suflblt, 
being punishexl for abusing his King and 
causing- the Destruction of good Duke Hum- 
phrey ; ' (4) ' The Story of Jack Cade naming 
himself Mortimer, and his Rebelling against 
the King.' In the preface, Baldwin speaks 
of having been * called to other trades of 
lyfe.' He is probably referring to the. fact 
that he had become a mini at or and a school- 
master. Wood states that he took to clerical 
-work immediately after leaving the uni- 
versity; but this must be a mistake. In 
"1560 he published a poetical tract (of the 
greatest rarity) in twelve leaves, 'The 
Funeralles of King Edward the Sixt ; where- 
in are declared the Causers and Causes of his 
Death.' On the title-page is a woodcut 
portrait of Edward. The elegy is followed 
by ' An Exhortation to the Kepenlaunce of 
S'innes and Amendment of Life,' consisting 
of twelve eight-line stan/as ; and the tract 
concludes with an 'Epitaph: The Death 
Vlaynt or Life Praysc of this most Noble and 
VcrtuoiiB Prince, King Edward the Sixt.' 
< )ne. of the rarest and most curious of early 
ludicrous and satirical pieces, ' Beware the 
Cat' (1501), has been shown by Collier to 
'be, the work of Bald win. Tho dedication is 
signet] ' Ci. H.,' tho initials of OuIielniUH 
Baldwin; and Mr. Collier cj notes from an 
early broadside (in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries) the following passage: 

Where an l.her is ;i book ralli-il Bewares the. ('nt,: 
Tho vcri truth is so that Stwiunor mndo not thul ; 
Not- no such false, fabolls fell cvov from his pen, 
Nor from his hurt or mouth, as knoernuni honest 

mon. 
.l?nt wil yo ghulli knno who made that boko in 




tf the author of ' A new Booke called 
The Shippe of Safegards, wryttou by G. B.' 
(1509), and a sheet of eleven eight-line 
stanzas : 

To warn the papist es to beware of threo trees. 

God save our Quoenu Elizabeth. 
Finis qd. Q. B,, 



On Wy Ilium IJuldewino. (iodgrauuUiim veil to 



Hut the authorship is placed beyond all 
possible doubt by an entry in the Stationors' 
Registers, 1508-0, when a second edition was 
in preparation :' 11(1. ofMr.Trelondeiorhis 
lycenso for pryntinge of a boko, intituled 
iWart- the Uatt, by Wyllm Baldwin, iiijd. 1 
The scene is laid in the oiUoo of John Day, 
tho printer, at Aldorsgato, where. Baldwin, 
1'errers, and others had met to spend Christ- 
mas. Personal allusions abound, and there 
m many attacks on Roman Catholics, The 
purpose 'is to show that cats are gifted with 
speech and reason ; and in the course of the 
narrative, which consists of prose and verse, 
n number of merry tales are introduced. Of 
Uuldwin'fi closing years we have no record; 
lie, is supposed to luivu died early in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 



printed on lii Dec. 1571, by John Awdolay. 
Wood ascribes to him 'The Use of Adagios; 
Similies and Proverbs ; Comedies,' of which 
nothing is known. 

[Wood's Atheuae Oxon. cd. Bliss, i. 341-8 ; 
Ritson's Bibliogr. Poet. p. 121 ; Dilidin'aTypogv. 
Antiq. iii. 503, iv. 408 ; Collier's Hist, of Engl. 
Dram. Lit. i. 140, 154, now cd. ; Jiihliogr. Ac:- 
count, i. 48-7; Oorser's C'ollocLuuea, i. 108-10, 
123-9.] A. H. B. 

BALDWIN or BAWDEN, WILLIAM 
(15G3-16tt2), Jesuit, was a native of Corn- 
wall. He entered Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 20 Dec. 1577, studied in that university 
for five years, and passed over to the Eng- 
lish College of Doiuiy, then temporarily re- 
| moved to Itheims, wluTo ho arrived on 
III Dec. 158:2. The following year he pro- 
' ceeded to Rome, and entered tho English 
, College the.re. H(^ was ordained priest in 
1588, and served us English penitentiary nt 
St. Peter's for a year. His health failing in 
! Iloint;, ho was sent to Belgiuni, where ho 
, entm'iul the Society of Jesus in 1500, and 
i was advanced to the dignity of a professed 
lather in IWmuiry Ui(W. He was ]>rofesBor 
of moral theology at Louvain for soine time. 
1 laving- btMm snnimoned to Spain at tho close 
of tlio year 151)4- or early in 1505, lie was 
captured by the Kn^lish Heot,then bosioging- 
Dunlcirlc, and sent as a prisoner to England; 
but the privy council, being unable to dis- 
cover anything against him, sot him at liberty. 
Ho remained tor HIX months in England, 
living with Mr. Richard Cotton at War-, 
blington, Hampshire, whew he rendered great 
assistance to the catholic cause. Culled 
thomw to Home, he was for some time mi- 
nister at the English college, under Father 
Vitelieachi, the rector. He next, went to 
Brussels (about 1599 or 1600), where he suc- 
ceeded Father Holt as vice-prefect of the 
Englisli mission. This important post he 
held for ton years. His zeal gave such offence 
to the privy council, that, although he had 
never left Belgium, they proclaimed him a 
traitor, and an accessory in the Gunpowder 
plot with Fathers Garnett and John Gerard, 
and further accused him of having 1 formerly 
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nvuh-d with FrederieU Spiiinlii ilium* the BALPWULF, HKADWULF, or BA- 

Spanish in va.-inn. in MtlU Baldwin Innl to DULF (tt. Wi H, hi, hop if Whithern or 

make a journey on bu>ine,*^ to Itome, during Candida < Va, in liallowM, \\;r* ron.'-.ecratcrl 

which, when pa-in^ the confine* of Alwure to (lint .^c 17, Inly 7tl by \n-bbi. hop K fl n- 

and the Palatinate, he WIM apjiivhended by biild of YorK and Hi -hup /Mheib'-rht of Hr\- 

the soldiers of the Klector Palatine, l'Yed'- ham t . I *////* Aw/i H ,f r/m^;W, , ;, 7'.*| ; Sin. 

rirk VI, not far frum the city of Spin--.,. A- Urn. 7i); Hi:v Hi si, flit. !#/?. lib. h,J 

the elector knew that he would be conferring 1 Hi.*n i fin;-: at flu- r'lron.Hionof a Norihum 

11 jfivitt favour intun Kinjr Jani" t ln kepi brnm kin^ | Kurd \vnlf. ,f,fr//, .SVf i> lfl r/*/'.<We/r ( 

Iiim in cloM- fiiNtody in vnriiit> jmhlic prison >, s, si, 71 ''), and '-.borllv ficnv(ird- at the IN in* 

and then .sent him to Mnyland c-eorli'd b\ a ^-eratiuTiofn Surf biiintni.in riivlihi.-.hnpt Kun 

t inns on horsclme'li and ;ami t inn',4 in a ciii'!, 7tMli, huv, ib.-it, ni In lund*, fh** bi, hoprie 
bound wilh a. In-nvy chftin from flic tn-rli t> e>tfjhh-))*-il ?i . m\ ouipr* .1 nf \m/liaii inibtetuv 
the bre.-r-t, \\hei-r ii, \V.M lunn-d i\i\*\ \\oimd ammi^ tin- Till, nf (;sdl*nun In;t nne of 
rnund hi* entire lm.|\, 'lieim. twin'.-). lnii}< il ort^inul rbiirin-frr. Uut" Norftitintlirm 
us \toiihi have been *i|iiircd ti* M-enre an IUM! b\ thi- timr bct'nmi- M dr i<tv t 'ini r efl thai 
Afr'h-an lion/ \ , if ibat lid nnt MilUee.tbfy it wr lointd impo' .ibb- to luitinluin any hold 
hunj4' anotlier chiiin bi-bind him, eighteen o\cr ihi di dint ib'pi-mb<fic\. Italilunlf 
feet lon^, fo c;ury \\hn-h it *a.ni-ce laryto ;.eem - to lime IM-I-II the J^-.f \nj,'li;in bii-lmp 
bavi- an H'-isljinl, whtnu in je,i the) called of Whithevn | Wiu.. MII.M, ttrsfn /W/i/i 
hiM traindicun-r. To loo -e U nr tighten ib,-,,. ntm, lib, iit, f. \\*\, ( hi hi de:iih nliMiit HI;S 
riming four nn-iu wiib 11:* ninny Key.-, pre* iSitr.M: 1 " (*//jr Stnf/<nn/ t ti. '.':>;> tin- date 
ceded him. The\ allowed him to Inueonly *ei-jn:i conji-chirnh. cither IM bi hop uu, up- 
on*' hand at Hbert\ for tin- pnrpo e of c*ui- poinied, or tin- bi^lmpot' Lindi f:irni' ( Hrafbon. 
dm-tinc, fin ul tt. hi-, mouth, never buth hand^ red ( Kt.oi;, \Vi>;, W, II. /A p. U,f*; in, addeti 
at onee, nor wii^ he permit ted the t i >.e of a the nominal charge of iuil'Mny Jo lit, . own 
knifi' ami fork, lest he might be driu-n by dioeei*, Tlie<Jnlhvi-jL'ian .bad i^vaini-d their 
tlie infamy of the phtt and the anticiputioit ecebv.in' 3 tieni independence, 
tif the j^ai tows to commit miiriifa. On his | Anilritir. riinl ,,lr,v.-,l ' T I- T 

arrival in HUH country be wan at onee <*om ; 

mitiedaeltMe priwmer to the Tower of Uon- i HALDWYN, K!>\VAIil> iITMJ 1^17^ 
don. Although notbinx 1 wan proved it^uinst, ' pamphleteer, wu,* educufed ni Sf, John'fii'ol" 
bun, hi.M captivity lasted tor ei^ht yeurn, till '. H' ( s *Klnrd { H.A., 17*17 : M.A., IV^h, I (1 or 
15 Jun^ ItMH, whi'ii* nt the intercen^ion of ; um yeaiv* he ivii** resident in VorK^hir*-, 
the Count. 4hi <iomionmis the Spanish nmliiiM* ' where, under the p^eudonun of 'Trim/ be 
wador, he, was ri*!i<iiHetl ami *i>nt into banish- ! w*" 1 *U'aj,'ed in a literary -ijnnhble \vjih the 
jnent. In Hi^l Baldwin was rertor of Lou- j 1**'V. William AtKiir.oii and oth-r cleivy- 
vain, and then ( HJif'J) t.he tlft.li rectt*r of St. | **"'* '*' Hie *iuinj>;elinil ' f.chooj. Snb-'e- 

prospered to smell u decree an to number ! lr'and eventually became rector of Abdo 
nearly "JIM) scholars. He died m Si, Omer ; " Hiat county. Hi* died in Keuf i;,b Town, 
011 Jr 8 .^ 1 '/ 1 " IU : i:J ; j London, II I'Vb. 1*17. and win btirie.l in 

/in left, in uutuuNcript Hiverul volu- <>bl St. I'mirniN chnrchvard, 

I'lisnyMuf ihi l}ev. \VilluitnAtkiiiMin, 17^7, 
^, * Further i'l'murk* on t\\o nf the mo-4 
Sin^'iilar< 'harat'tiMNof the Aye/ I7K*, *i, A 
Letter in the AutW of HetnarliM on two 
of the most- Singular riiariicterH of the A^e. 
Hy the Hev, John (?nwM f vicar of J trad font; 



niinoits treatises on pious Hithjitr.lH, A list 
of them is tfiveu in HnuMuveirii MtibliuthiTit 
Script ornm Soc. Jesn/ 



[OliviVs Cnllrirtancii, S, ,f, 4!)j MOW'M HUt, 
I'niv. An^K S. J. 7.| ; Tunnt-r'.s SoHctus JI-HII 
iwi|ui! ail Niin^uintK i-r vif n pntfusioin-iu mililuns, 
fl'2H; lVtIi\v'N Kei'onls, iii, ^01 ,;>20, vii, M 
DmW'K <5lmrc)i Hist, ii. ;j;i ; Oliv*r f H ColltTtiuns 



Mtn (iiitluilic 
it and ( 



n 



y'H Jlihl. Onrini- 
iiiitiNiN, iii. 1045; Boasts Hi^iHtiir of Kxi<fi>r 



iiUitlNIH, HI. MMOj 15oasc T M Ki'^iHtlir Of KXffiT 

CoUiitfis Oxionl, 18(; pal, of Ktnto hipam 
(lt5Uii~10); Mrris*s ContUt ion of CaUiol'MtM under 
JjuacH I (1871), p. celviii, 185; O^ii'H Cat, 
CmW. MSH, in Culh^iis Auliw|. Oxmi. ii, fi; 
DiariciH of tho ICt^liNli CnlJc^i, J)ouay, }WL H)7, 

Ml.] ' rp -(X 



y e cv, on nwM f vcar o tra font; 
with it reply by the former/ 171*0. with 
which i* printed *The Olla Podridn ; or 
Irtni'M Kntertainment, f,r his Un-iliiow.' 



i. uciiiiLrnfl ui i-nt iminM, iw'ctarinions, ami 
Oondutrtof,I<dms(in Atlunwm llustieid, !')su,/ 
[701, fi. A Oontfrutuhitory Addren* to the 
Kev. JolindniSNe, on HIM Prospect nf hi* Hit- 
tn>very from a Daiijjferourt i>im*iiHi%* 170!. 
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Wat1 's Bibl. Brit. ; IJiog. Bier, of Living Authors ; 
Cnnsick's Epitaphs at St. Pa.ncrn.fj, Middlesex, 
i. 08 ; Hoiit. Mag. Ixxxvii. 279 ; ('at. of Oxford 
Graduates (1851), 29.] T. C. 

BALE, JOHN (1495-15(53), bishop of 
Ossory, was born at tho little village oi 1 
Cove, near Dunwieh in Suffolk, on 21 Nov. 
3495. His parents were hi a humble ranlc 
of life ; but at tho ago of twelve lie was 
sent to tho Carmelite com cut at Norwich, 
where IMS was educated, and thence he passed 
to Jesus College, Cambridge. IIo was at 
first an opponent of the new learning, and 
was a zealous "Roman catholic, but was con- 
verted to protestantism by the teaching of 
Lord 'Went worth. He laid aside his mon- 
astic habit, renounced his vows, and caused 
great scandal by talcing a wife, of whom 
nothing is known save that her name was 
Dorothy. This step exposed him to the 
hostility of the clergy, and ho only escaped 
punishment by the powerful protection of 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Essex. He hold 
the living of Thormleu in Siidbllr, and in 
15,'}4 was convened before tho archbishop of 
York to answer for a sermon, denouncing 
ilvomisli uses, which ho hud preached at 
Dcmeaster. Bale is said to have, attracted 
(Jroinwoll's attention by bis dramas, which 
wore moralities, or .scriptural plays setting 
forth tho reformed opinions and attacking tint 
.Roman party. 'Hie earliest of Male's pbiy.s 
was written in 1 5JIK, and its title is sufficiently 
.significant of its general purport. It is called 
* A. Brefo Comedy or Miitorludo of ,lohan 
Baptystos Proaehyugo in the Wyldornesse 
opouyngo tho orally o Assaults of tho Hy- 
poerytos (i.o. the friurs) with this glorious 
Baptymo of the Lord Jesus Christ,' (Jlnr- 
h'idn Mwct'/fatiy, vol. i.). Bale wroi.ii several 
plays of Ji similar character. They are not 
remarkable for their poetical merits, but are 
vigorous attempts to eonxoyhis own ideas 
of' religion to the. popular mind. When 
.Hale was bishop of Ossory, IMS had some of 
his plays acted by boys at. tho market-cross 
of Killiouuy on Sunday afternoon. 

Cromwell recognised in Bah* a man who 
-could strike hard, and Bale continued to 
make enemies by his unscrupulous out- 
wpokomiess. Tho fall of Cromwell betokened 
a religious reaction, and Bale had too many 
enemies to stay unprotected in England. 
Ho fled in 1540' with his wife and children 
to Germany, and there he continued his con- 
troversial writings. Chief amongst them in 
importance were the collections of Wycliffite 
inartyrulojgiofl, * A brief Chronicle concerning 
the Examination and Death of Sir John. 
OldcoBtle, collected by John Bale out of the 
boolca and *\yritingB of those Popish Prelates 



Bale 

which were present,' London, 1544 ; at 
the end of which was 'The Examination of 
"William Thorpe, 1 which Voxo attributes to 
Tymlalo. In 1547 Bale published at Mar- 
burg ' Tho Examination of Anne Askewc.' 
Another work which, was tho fruit of his 
exile- was an exposure of the monastic system 
entitled ' Tho Actes of Knglysho Votaryes,' 



On the accession of Fxlward A 7 I in 1547 
Bale returned to Kuglaud and shared in this 
triumph of tho more advanced reformer*. 
IIo was appointed to tho rectory of Bishop- 
stoke in Hampshire, and published in Lon- 
don a work which he had composed during 
his exile, 'The Image of botho Churches 
ailer the most -\vonilorlull and hoavenlio 
llevelacion of Sainct John' (1550), This 
work may be taken us the best example of 
Bale's polemical power, showing his learning,, 
his rude vigour of expression, and his want 
of good taste and moderation. 

In 1551 Bale was promoted to tho vicarage 
of SwafTham in Norfolk, but he (loos not 
appear to have resided there. In August 
1552 Kdwirrd V'J came to Southampton aucl 
met Bale., whom he presented to tho vacant 
see of ( )sHory. In December Bale set out 
for Ireland, and was consecrated at Dublin 
on "2 Fob. 15511. Vrom the beginning Bale 
showed himself an uncompromising upholder 
of the reformation doctrines. His consecra- 
tion gave rise to a controversy, The Irish 
bishops had not yet accepted the new ritual. 
The 'Korm of Consecrating Bishops,' adopted 
bv the Knglish parliament, had not received 
tlio sanction of the Frish parliament, and 
was not binding in Ireland'. Bale refused 
to be ordained by tho Roman ritual, and at 
length succeeded in carrying his point* 
though a protest was made by the Dean of 
Dublin during the ceremony. ' Bale has left 
an account of his proceedings in his diocese, 
in his * Vocaeyon of John Bale to the 
Byshopporycko' of < Jssorio ' (Xlarlvian MIH~ 
cdtany, vol. vi,). His own account shows 
that his aiMil for the reformation was not 
tempered by discretion, At Kilkenny he 
tried to remove 'idolatries,' and thereon 
followed ' angers, slauriders, conspiracies, 
and in tho end slaughters of men.' lie 
angered the priests by denouncing their 
superstition!* and advising them to marry. 
His extreme measures everywhere aroused 
opposition. When Edward VI's death was 
known, Bale' doubted about recognising 
Lady Jane Grey, and on the proclamation 
of Queen Mary lie preached at Kilkenny 
on the duty of ' obedience. But the catho- 
lic party at once raised its head. The 
mass was restored in the cathedral, and 
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treason, but was released. The same fortune i containing thr hves "t nil lit- l.Mio ii^nt 
befell him at Dover. Wlwsn lio arrived in | Rome from the liivimmuf In tin* vejiiv | *,.,, 
Holland he was again imprisoned, mid only! Knglished with in lrtiH;i.< >- .1 S. ..Inlm 
escaped by paying 300/. From Holland he ! tflndlny |, Undnn, \* . . ; -) I ni-.-thi- or 



escaped by paying w^., -- , ... , , , , , ., , 

made his way to Basel, where ho remained ' Interlude inmnii'M-iiiir the rhirir prnjmy- ,,i 
in qtiiet till the accession of Elizabeth in <Jod unto inaii, h,v nil H^IU MH- Mi- hn\e 



AJL UllXVXU VAJA W*%rf t\w\.i" -^- '- -.-,. , . . 

1359 He ao-ain returned to England an old fr>m tin* Tall n{ Ailnm In Ihe liii-nnmtinn ..i 
nnd worn-out man. Ife did uoUeel himself ( the Lonl JI*HII.H < 'hn-le, \<M\ n-jmiitH in 
euiiol to the task of returninfr to his tiirliii- i Dolsle\, -I. * New ( 4 uiii!iU IT iMiierln.lp 
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But he was a con wo and bitter eoiitro- ; roniuvned within the hnvt \ealMn 
versialist and awakened (Mpial hitterness ! of Poneu PantobibuN, U ben bnlli jly rlo^-H 

ts. Nonu of the writers 1( and (ronfute<l/(Ji'teVii, hMo, 7, 'The ,\IM* 
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Bale in acerbity. He was known us * Hi lions 
Bale.' His controversial spirit, was a hin- 
drance to his learning, MS ho wus led away 
by his prejudices into frequent niisstato- 
ments. The most important worlt of Bale 
was a history of English literature, which 
fivwt appoared in 1548 under tho titln ' Illus- 
trium Majoris Britiiuniiu Scriptoruni Sum- 
marium hi qninque conturian (hvisuin.' It is 
a valuable catalo^uo of tho writings of tho au- 
thors of Great Britain chronolo^icjilly ai^- 
ranged. Bale's second exile gave him tim to 
carry on his work till his own day, and two 
editions were issued in Basel, 1557-1051). 
This work owes much to the ' Oolleotanea ' 
and ' Commentttri i ' of John Lelnnd, and is 
disfignired by misrepresontutjons and inac- 
curacies. Still its learning is considerable, 
and it deserves independent consideration, 
as it was founded on an examiuatkm of manu- 
scripts in monastic libraries, many of which 
have since been lost. Tho plays of .Hale urn 
doggerel, and are totally wanting in decorum* 
A few of them arc printed in DodnloyV ' Old 
Plays/ vol. i. ; and in tho 'Ilarleinn'MirtcoV- 
Liny,' vol. i, The most internsthig of hi,s 
plays, ' Kyngo .Tohan, 1 wn,s printed by the 
Camden Society in 183B, It is a .singular 
mixture of history and allegory, the uvtmtH 
of the reign of John being transferred to tho 
struggle between protestantism and popery 
in the writer's own day. HIH polomiciil 
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BALE, UOHKliT (/. 1HJ1), 
known us Uobert Uule the Khii-r, i ui*l 
have been horn in London, H<- jM-ju-fi- 
HH a luwyei 1 , iiiid WIIN rleetrd nnfary i if 
city of Loiulon, HIM! MthftM(Ui<ntl ( y u jtni^v in 
the ei\il eourls, Mi* svrolr n rhhuiii'li* **i" 
the eity ol hoiulou, und t-ollrrltMl flu* ;*im\ 

of it iisiif^rs, liliiMlien, fcVr, Tin* fol* 

is a list of his wri 



John Bulo: h * 

nieon." y, ' InH 

dini.' it, Miesta 

4. 'Alphabetum Sunetoruiu 

Prefect m et (loi 

(John) St'njitoi', I llust 
, xi, No. r>8,l 
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BALE, IIOHKHT 
monk, WUN a native of Norfolk, itml when 



writings were very numerous, and many of 
them -were published undor usBiimod names, 
Tanner (Ml. JSrit.) gives a catalogue of 
eighty-five printed and manuscript works 
attributed to Bale, and Cooper (Athnw Can- 



vury yountf entered thi k (*iirHtf*lifi* uinitithtery 
at Norwich, Having it great Invn of Irurii- 



Ing, \w H]>ent a portion of every yw in the 
Cunnolitn houses at Oxford or (JumbrMe, 



bocunu* prior of the wwnMi'rv f 
order at Bitnihum, und died It Nov. JfMMt. 
Bale <?njoytd u high r<jntHtioii fur 
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and collected a, valuable library, which ho 
bequeathed to his convent. 

Ills principal works wore : 1 . f Annales Or- 
diiiis Oarnielitanun ' (Bod. Arch. Sold. B. 
72). l Historic Heliics Prophet^.' o. < Ofti- 
cuun Simouiu Angli ? (i.e. of Simon Stock, a 
prior of his order who was canonised). 

[Bale's (Ualjti) Script. II hist. Major. Brit. 
Oatal. (lent-. 11, No. w9 ; Wood's A tlu-mv Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 7; Tuimcr'B Hibl. Brit.] (\ I' 1 . K. 

BALES or BAYLES, alias Evuus, 
C1IKLST( )PI IK ll(exocute.d .1589-90 ), priest,, 
was a native, of Ounsley, in the diocese of 
Durham, and studied in the English col- 
leges at Kome, and Uheinis. From tho latter 
he was sent on the English mission in 1588. 
Having been apprehended soon afterwards, 
he WUB tried and convicted under the statute 
oi' '17 Eli/. for taking priest's orders beyond 
the sons, and coming into England to exer- 
cise. his sacerdotal functions. J le was drawn 
In a gill lows at 1 he end of Fetter Lane, in 
Fleet. Street, London, and hanged, disem- 
bowelled, and ((nart.ered, 4 March ITMMK). 
Two laymen suffered the same day for re- 
lieving and ciilerluinmg him, vix. Nicholas 
Jlornerin Smitlilield, ami Alexaiuler Hinge 
in ( i ray's Inn Lane, 

[Stow's Annuls, 700; (ihitllonrr's Missionary 
IViesl* (ISO!}), i. lf; Stuti* r.-ipurs, Dmiir.slic, 
Kiiaihol.h, trxxx. Mil. < 57; Oodd's </h. Hist. ii. 
7 "). T. C, 
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1 4) ; and this brought, him so much iaine that 
he, on 17 Aug. 1575, presented Elizabeth, 
then at Hampton Court, with a specimen 
of his work mounted under crystal or glass 
as a ring (together with ' an excellent spec- 
tacle by him devised 7 to allow the queen 
to read what he had written); and Eliza- 
beth wore this ring many times upon her 
linger (IIoLiNHiiMJ), iii. 1^0*2), calling upon 
the lords of the council and the ambassadors 
to admire it. Bales resided in tho upper 
end of tho Old Bailie, near the sign of the 
Dolphin; he advertised himself as a writing 
schoolmaster 'that teucheth to write all 
manner of hundos, after a more, speedie way 
than hath heretofore been taught,;' ho pro- 
mised his pupils thai 'you may nlso taurim 
to write as fast as a man .speuketh, by the 
arte of Brachigmphie by him devised, writ ing 
but one letter lor a word;' mid that ' 



BALES, I'KTUU (I&47 ? 1010), raligra- 
phist, whoso name appears also as BALHSMJS, 
sptMilcH of himsi'lf in 1 he year loih") ( Hni'l, MN. 
(>7o, fol. :JO) as b'ing * within two yeares of 
liftie,' which gi\es the dale* of his birth as 
15-17. llolin.sl)eil also (iii, \*2(\'2) speaks of 
Hales as 'an Mngli-hmnn borne in theritm 
<!' London,' 1ml. beyond Ibis nothing what- 
ever is known ofhis jmretituge. Of his i>du- 
cation it is i'e(>iinli>(l thai he spenl. several 
years in Oxford at Oloneesti'r .Hull (NVooo, 
A thru, (h\ iJ'Mo, IM!. ISUJ), where his niiero- 
sropit* pftnmnnsliip, bis writing from speaking 
<Hh<irthit ml ),iiti(l(lt*\tcruiiH copying, at tract eu 
greatat lent i<jn,und wliere his romlurtsecured 
for him (he re^pret of many men at his own 
hull and at St, .John's; but thi'iv is no evi* 
di-nci* Avhcllier b' was at tin? university as a 
scholar or as a professor of his art, for which 
Englishmen hi his day (HAYI-K, art, OwV- 
titifiti) enjoyed es)Mrial rnpute. T IfiTrt it 
is cerium' lie hud risen to great, eminence, 
His skill enabled lum(l)'IsKAHU, Onritutiti&t 
<lf Litwtftnv, p. UK)) to astonish 'the eyea of 
beholders by showing them what they could 
not see ' when they were shown it., for ex- 
umpltsthii Hibh* written to go into the com- 
puss of a walnut (Ilarl. MM. ."WO, art. ^, f. 



nmylmve anything Cairo written in any kind 
of hand tumuli, and bookew of copies fa ire as 
you shall hespcnlcc.' Many of the citizens* 
and their children became his scholars. Ho 
was employed also in transcribing public 
documents into book form, ono of thosu 
(Hart. MM. ti.'MiK), as even as typo, bcs'mg a 
beautiful specimen of his dexterity; and 
\Valsingham and Hal-ton called him into 
usn for other government purposes, Mich as 
deciphei'ing nnd copying secret correspond- 
ence, and imitating the hand writ ingof inter- 
cepted letters, in order to add matter to them, 
which might bring replies to serve state ends. 
His services were turned to account iuthcrlis-* 
emery of liahington'splol in IfiKO (O/uiMON'H. 
Anw<lt*i anno 158(1). Bales the refow hoped 
for appoint went to some permanent post; but 
his hojje was not realised, and a Ml*. Peter 
Kerriman, his friend, wrote to Siv Thomas 
Uandolph in IfiHO, urging his claims cm tho 
government (MN. (hf/erf/wi itf N, Jfaotftfi, 
I 4 lsi{., late of (I ray's Inn). Tn 1590 Bales 
published 'The Writing School (mwHtor/ for 
teaching 'swift, writing, true writing, faire 
writing,' which was to lie bought; at his own 
house; and he, dedicated tho little volume tr> 
Siv Christopher Tlatton, his ' singular good 
lord nnd master.* His patron Walsingnam 
dying in IfiiX), nnd Ilatton dying 1 in th 
next year, IfiOl, Bales petitioned Bnr^hloy 
for * preferment to thw olKcu of annws, either 
for the roome of York Herald or for thu 
Pumiivnntw plact* 1 (Lamdomw MS8. vol. 
xeix. art. r>9). Thoro iw no evidence that this 
was given to him; but in 1592 he obtained 
the support of Sir John Pickering, then lord 
keeper of the great seal. In 1594 Jodocus 
HondSiin, caligraphtat and engraver, visited 
England to collect specimens or copybook 
Blips from thu most celebrated masters of the . 
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lUlXiovXli ilia iiuiuin'i'iii , *' * Jl fS " * "" A t " " 

Jlvurchyarde, nonr tho Bishops "Palace.' He kumvii llmt In- un.nlm- in JiiU). the flat- 

rho wrote best, and whoso chosen scholar nf the poem, nun 1 il i-. rnnjeeiure1 tlwf be win 

rrotebest, was to rewive a golden pen of pnnr iiml in di^nice, Hut tin nf!u<r mention 

he value of 201. The, contest, being post- nf him bus been fminil, nml it i nut kniftvn 

jjoued from &t, Bartholoinwv's day (iM Aug. ), whether the IViep Itoli-'., ^M, \ M pn in-blue; 

cnmmi'iuT'd on Monday, Michaelmas day, sit St. Mary Wnnlnntli, l'*l', .iiij'l puMi lung 

between .seven and eight in tin; mornine;, at nne nr t\\ < MTiimn, , ^ n f liiv family nr nnf, 

* the BlnckFryore, within the (JciiHluit Vril, A pet iJ ion t he ifil*'-n inln l lionmimMt. 

next to the Pipe Ofh'ee,' bnfons tive judges wr\icr'i...MiHr\iflnt in hi h;iml i LtniKtltiwur 

and a concourse of about a hundnjn 1 penpl(. .I/AW, vnl. exiv, iirt, lO'Jj. In fhi Hnlr^ 

It ended inBalcjs's triumph; ho bad the pen sl\le^ him. elf 'cypbi-nn-y,' ^ J-'rum ju-litimj 

'brought to his house by foure of the- judges pn^entcil tn the Ifnn r nf Lunl- i:'f*J?in, 

and delivered unto him nbsolutclic 'as his 1MJI I) hy hi,-. -MH .tnlnt i*ij|-,, \\ t Imrn thtH 

n\vTin-' mifl llmiin-li .InliiiKnii tlisinitetl liis IN-fef Hnli-H \\IK lit niip i hue tilt HI* tit 1'riiH'i- 



owno; 1 and though Johnson disputed his Pefer 
ictory, printing ail Ji])peal, which h- 



victory, printing un ajjpeal, which lie pasted Henry. 

on posts all nvor the. rity, declaring thnt A enpy nf *T!u- Wriiin^ Sclintili'iiifr.li'r* 

Bales luid only obtained pnsse,ssimi *tf the i l the itmHcinii, fiurl nm*i}ii-r ,*tt LsuubHh 

prixe by asking pormissirm (ft shn\v it tn bis Palace, There i-. tint nne f tin* JU'iti b 

wife who wusill.aml bv<lec.larinir*afiir(lb'of MiiMMim, In tlie te\(, Hli- Inv il*\vn 



wne who was m, aim ny declaring * a tiiruienj ,\tu t -eum, in me ie\i, IHHI- inv iin\vn 

untruths,' Juntos dnniolish<'il his objectinn^^ wucb rule/ M,^ * I'nr cnnHnrtiu^ nf ibr si^lit, 

clause by clauso, in 'The, Original! <'M use, ' it. is \erie jrntnl in cn\cr ibe <li- - Kr \viih 

{Hart. MK. 075 supra), written 1 .Ian, pvene' (mji, i\,i, nn<l il * i' pintl ;it i be iiri 

1590-7. 'J'hrMUMs forth ho used a golden pen fnr nmre n:-uranre in ^.-ifnrl \\rilinj.:, tn write 

as a sign, and remained muster of thn lie-Id, betwe'ne t\\n line ' (cap. \ii. \. 
Tn 1507 appcnrod a second (Million of 'Tim | \\\n# fSri(, ; Kvi*lvi/- Niiiiii-iimi.i, f-il !i;'.;"j 

Writing ScnooloinnHtni',' with a longer list of DanyrU'w I t VMi>,ti'r\ *MM, Ms, f.n- nj., r Hrh! 

Oxford iriends setting forth BuliwV tnlcnlrt , p. viti m.M; HdiuN K*rr^ Iliv UI*HK ( , I ?.! 

(J Jf r * f f 

in commendatory verses, Kuglmb and Latin, | .1. It, 

In 1598, otlice' not being yet fnuml lor BAIVKH, W< 'II V HI, WILLIAM t !W)K. 
him, * Mr. "Wyflcmnu aolycytml thn Karle. if , 1H7{)), miiMivil cumjin-er, the tbinl cbihl nf 
Essex to have a clarke'i* place in Urn c.ourte William J$a!fe, wir< born at 10 i*in Street, 
forhym; as I take yt, to bn clurku to her : Dublin, Ifi Mny IHts, Hi-j fitln-r mmenf 
majostio, of her highuesK bills to bo signe.d' I a ftimily ubicb hai niimbereil nut* MI* if-* 
(Suffkrinfftt of John Dttnypf^ MS.: from members wvi'ml tpili" 'iiiinul utucicinip. ; ' JIH 
the Fleet, 160^). In 1501) John Daityell, ' ' "' 
having found some of tho Knrl of lOssey^ 

^ * I 1.4 . M BIA1.J 



letters to the countess, employed I iules to copy 
them, assuring him it was at the wmnte,ss*s 
desire. Bales suspected tJin truth of this, 
and asked Why doo you cause men to wryt e 
one letter soe often, and so lyl< n hand you 
cannot roado?' lie thmitmiwl, too, if hn 
found anything treasonably to lay ,n infor- 
mation against, Banyoll, and Danyull refusing' 
to lend him and his friend Korriniiiu 2(V,, a 
declaration of t-ho whole was made by Ilium 
to the countess, and delivered to lur, 3 April 
1600. In 1001, on 8 Feb., tho earl himself 
was an-aignod; Bains met Banyoll on tins 
way to Westminster Hall to In* prnsimt at 
the trial, and informed him of this declara- 
tion ; in 1602, Danyell being tried in tins 
Star Chamber on a charge of causing those, 
letters to be forged, Bales gave evidence 
there against him. 
It is not known when and whon* Bales 



tittiNUMtl iiiHtnuM inn \vn.'r*ri'i\i'tl I'mm bn 



fatlti'r, win* WIIH hiiiiKi'lfiiii nir:tii pi-ri 
tho violin, l-mli-r bi^ ^uidfinri'iin* l*ny 
such rji<l pm^n-v^ thni it i**mn |H 

y to plniM* him nn|ir n innrr ntl 

ninslcr, tiU 



M nscr, nunitiii witiui 

mgly fttlritMtml tuXViUiitiiM t'Utmrlit*, I 



1m 



nlHt tn Itnvt 



ifH from Alc\unilfr 
ami a baiitniHHtir 
of l 



n 

H I(nii"ti, 
Mi'jiili*^^, At thi 
Halfn ulivtuly *li.s- 
t.ingui,Mlutl jiimKtilf bttb us chMrtiittiif ami 
oinjJMtr f liiw Jiphl public ii|)ju<iiruiiii* Imvitttf 
bwii matin us it, vitiliiUHl ut. it rnriTi ^i\*' 
on gO .1 IHIU 1HI7, while a {Mi1nt*rii frmn biw 
pisn WQH piM'foniii'ji, iutili*r ihi i1irt*L*ti<tn of 
his 



raw old. On O'ltum-ki''* 



r* lu 



Dublin, 



. , 

J$alfr Htudiud wilb .Iiuin's HiiHnn f**i* two 



years; at Uu> ul nf tlmt lime, just IIH hit 
wiw beginning hi )S 
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patron returue.d to England, but previous to 
his departure ho sont Balfe to Milan, where 
he studied sinking and composition with Galli 
and Koderic.i, 11 ore he- was introduced to 
the 



HI .iJlMlttlMI. ' ...... -- - 11M1- 

singer, happened at tlmt tnue be lulfdlmf;- 
nn engagement in Dublin, and to him Halle 
went, emboldened by th'< 1(m ise he had be- 
stowed on a SOUK of the ymnitf Irishman s, 
with a re<pie.,t In he tiilti'ii In London is 
'' " i] - lloni ' t l|l *K-'* 11 ' 1 J |H 



violinist , li'w rat.1i.-r AM. TUN wns hi I *j. 
At. nbniil. the *"'' liin.-nn.'.ri'nlr-ri'la- 

1km of I'"* "i"')" 1 ' 1 '*' w . l " > '"i' 1 llnlllsst " 1 il 

r t iiu in the \Ve*1 Indies, otiereo to aoopi> ,,..-. . .--.. ..*.., ..,.. , _ _ 

i P'dt'e if be would tfo oul to I'm- with the malinger of the flcala, an Englishman 
? i'lii the boy would not forsake his named (tlossnp, who commissioned him to 
' 'ind di'termiiK'd to try his fortune write the music for a ballet, 'La P6rouse.' 

ill! ( 'barb's Ivlward* Horn, the This work achieved remarkable success, and 

1114 nl ' (tlossop was inducod to tmgago Balie as a 

singer. U n tor tunatuly, before the dayarrh'ccl 
for his first appearance, tho management of 
the theatre was changed, and the young- 
musician had onws luoro to find afresh field 
for his talents. "Ho Tetuniud to Paris, went 
to see. Ohornbini, and hero again fortune be- 
friended him. Tho Italian maestro intro- 
duced him to ItoflBim, who, it ia said, was so 
rlnmned by his singing of the air from the 
' Harbiere,''* Largo al factotum/ as to promise 
him an <*ngagiinont at tho Italian Opera, 
provided he would study under Bordogni for 
; a year provions to his (Ulmt. The necessary 
fuuds wore provided by a friend of Cheru- 
bim's, and tho Flortmtino composer himself 

""""T'v SiT ; i,.LM/ (Mmtiel HI Windsor. Muperintendud Bnlfe's Bt-udioa. Under these 
T IU1 t : . * H ^ -o . er HI it JJ) h- fa -ouniblo auspie^s ho appeared in 1827 at 
Meainvhtle the >miiiK 4 '|m;^^ r u W.!L_ , ^ Tlir , lUrn a ^ italic, as Figaro in Ilos- 

" !5ar]>iere/ the other characters being 
by (Jr7iiani, Jjovasflour, Bordogni, 

V .* . i H.flll A ' Tf * ~ 



u - 

.r ( .|iins, mid the n-itlt w- that artirles wi- 
siuned for a period of M-V-H ynirs. Knli ur.- 
rniniMinii'tl li^ " <1W ''*'''' tn 1"ndon, where. 
h,. arrived in January ls-j:. After nn nn- 
KuiMM-^ful debut nl Ih.' Oratorio enneert,^ on 
: 1H Mureh lsjJ. ivnM-tiy<!.l the neres^ity 
nf fur tl,,-r study. Aee.rdin^v the "*;x|. l';w 
veins were Mwnl uudrr the tuition ot ( . h. 
'Horu and hi,; futlu-p, ^nrl Fri-drirlr-a 
t ) inn)l ,M-h!v wiinil Juu/jeian, who was then 



sini's ' !5arl>i 



. 

Theatre and tiie oratorio eonrerls, ^ hen lie ; 
WHH about ei^ht ,...u,!iii.liiip: Ih at M voire WHH , 
ilrvelopit^ the pu.v ,, unlit v for wh.eh it WH | 
afterward^ sibleie wns lc-iMl 1* 



111*!"'" 1 * .i 

try hi torttine mi the openilir sinp*, and 
appeared lit tle Nor^trb Theatre us Caspar 
' it ttitrbb-d version of \Veber*s * DIM* iM'ei- 



M'hiit// Fortunntely for the J-HUHI-CI! inusif, 
thin experiment WH- a .ieeidi^d iinlnns iiwl 
Pmlte returned to London, where better IW.K 
awaited him, His geniality and talent litul 
ulreudv mil*' lm mimy frteijds and at a 
dinner at the Imw of one ni them, a Mr. 
HiMilUJi*' niH a Count Maxwmi, who wu 
m> Htrtirk bv the n-vf>nliliilUM between 15 alto 
iitul nn nnlv i*n whom be bud reeent ly lost 
that be oiiered tuliiKi* llj' ,v*Kr >^ 11 
with him In Italy, The rount was not only 
it liberal patron but Ui it wise H'lviser, lor | 
on their WH\ l lt'*"' ^" nitrodtu'-eil Ha ie 
tot^erubin'i, who was .so much Hinirk by 
bis tnliMit Hint be wUlii-tl him to remain and 
Htiulv i *nrH, Hut Balfe jreferred to con- 

tinue hi* jnurm'.v < lnly, t W ll( ; l^ 
with the Hlem master on the best nl ti;nwfi, 
Ciutruhini nmkiiiuf him primnsi* tliiit i li| 
hail wr nwtl of them be nuuht .demand 1 w 
services mi thn pb-a of < friemlMbm bused on 
aa,nimtmn/ At oiii..!Wf..liv. ? tfor.u;vrftI 
tuontliri with (Soiint. Mttmm. But littlo w 
known of !UH m ..... r there, sav that lu. 
Htudii^l in a mnwlmt ilmiltiiry wwiner 
undir th WHUIWHIT I*ai*r. In IHJf) his 



(i, 

Madame Sontuft and Mdlle. Amigo. His 
smUM'KH WHS so gwat that, ho ww engaged 
for three years at a salary of 15,000 francs 
for the first year, 20,000 for the Rcfiond, and 
25,000 for tins third. Balfo'a voice was a 
Imritone, of more sweetness of quality than 
Htre.ntfth, but; his sinpiif' won always dis- 
t.inifuished for purity of delivery and power 



ol' exprossion. " During his engagement at 
Paris, Itolfo did little or nothing to increase 
his reputation us a composer. _ lie wroto 
some additional miwits for a revival of Zm- 
ii-aivlli's Mlom'eo o Ginlintta,' and began 
uiioiMWon tho subject of Oliateauhriand'ft 
Atala, but, before 'tlw mul of IUB engage- 
ment his health brohci down, and he was 
obliu-ed to return to Italy. At Milan he 
obt-ained un engaginnont as loading baritone 
ut Palermo, but OH hid way there ho stcmged 
Home. tim at Bologna, where he met bnai, 
who sang in an occasional cantata he wrote 
Hi t.ha timo. Ho appeared at Palermo m 
I$(llini s La Htraniera' on 1 JaH- 1W- ^ 
the course, of LIB engagement ^.^ ft " 
produced his tot opera, 'I Rivali di se 
itiwi f a littlo work without chorus, which 
was written in the short space of twenty 
1. m On the termination of Ins engagement 
t Palermo, Balfe sang at Piacenza and 
Btwmo ; at the latter place he first met 
hiH futuro wife, Mile. Lina Rosa, an Hun- 
garian singor of great talent and beauty, 



Balfe 



Balfe 



whom he shortly afterwards nnirried. ,IIi* 
next ('.ngagtsmeni was at. Pavia, where hi* 



superintended the product ion of KIMMIUS 
4 Most* in Etfitto,' and brought, out it new 
work of his own, Min Avvertimento ai 
Cielosi/ in which tho wlebwte.d hullo Uon- 
coni mode* his second uppeinunre on the 
opnratic Ktagu. Krom I'avia lit* returned to 
'Milan, where he rocoivud u commission for 
an opera for the, Sctaln. This work, ' Knrirn 
(Quarto al Passn del Marno/ though very 
successful from an artistic point if vii-w, 
brought Balfr only L'OO francs, t hough fven 
this small pecuniary sum'ss \vnsrMmpensiited 
lor by tlm fact that the work nil met ed 
the attention of Mtilihran to the mmpoM>r. 
With this great artist he next went on nn 
operatic and wnrert tonr which ended nt 
Venice, and on tin* nrmnwendalmn of 
!Malibrn,n and her impresario, Puswsi, Haiti' iti 
JS;j;j returned to lOnghmd, lie wim <*om- 
niiKsioiwd by Arnold to writu an Kiifjlish 
opera for the opening of this newly built 
Lyooum Theatre, and in six weeks he pro- 
duced the* c Siege of Hochelle.' Owing to 
some hitch in the negotiations, th* 1 work 
was not. brought, out by Arnold; but it. 
was promptly secured by Alfml Bunn, th' 
manager of Drury Lan, whon* it was pro- 
duced with immense NUCWMM on ^> ( )et * iM-'Jo. 
Tlu^ jibrotto \vas by Kdward Fit /,1m 11^ a 
TQiHifioi* who is said ontw t-o hnvi tbscribe<l 
himself as a * lyric, putt,' and was founded on 
ti. roranncn by Miulam(Mli (lenlis; the. pnn 
cipal parts wo.rc. BUHJJ by IIMirv ,l*hillips, 
Paul Itodfiiwl, nnd Miss' ShinviV. lialie's 
next work, * TUo Maid of A rtois, 1 was writ! en 
to a libretto furnished by Burnt, thu first of 
those aflt-pnishinp; farragoiis of balderdash 
which raised the Drury Lam* manager t.o 
the first rank amongst poetasters. The 
opera (for which Baltn mjiMvnd 100/.) was 
written for Malibran, who appeurod \\} it, 
with tho groat OF* HUCC,CJH on S7 Muy 1H.'M>. 
The f ]\Iaid of Artois ' was followed at- short 
Intervals by ' Oatlusvine (Swy 1 I'libret.to by 
Genrgo Liuley'), 'Joan of Aw;* (lilmU by 
Fitxball), and 'M)iadost.ti ' (libnjtto by Kiti- 
ball), all of which wens ])roducml at 'Drury 
Lanoin Ift37 and 1H.T8, though only the last, 
an o])era bullU, wa,s as successful aw tho om 
poser's carliur works had boon. Tn 1 HJ5H Iklfe 



nrli'-t-. ji> tiri'i* Mln rlii/pi. Uulnni. TIM 
rini, nnd l,nh)n<'h*', Itntin'* mnniiuriiji'iif 
Ih'ury 1,,'iiie I'Minm;.' tn nn fiid in Is".*, 
iiccepli-d nn I-IILVU"'!!!!']}) in nn njn-rn nun. 
jnny nt iMihliu, nl'fi-r fulfilling \vliirli ht 
produeed ,<c\i-r;l of In-* Hjwrn - in the prm- 



tnur in the NW f fit' Kujrlrnid ivnu-ned tri 
n mid t'lvitUnt ti tarl nn Kn:Hi><h 




request he composed a version of the 4 Aferry 
Wivfls of Windsor,' which was nroclucod on 
19 July 18S8. 'Falstaff/ which contains 
some of its composer's best mnsic, achitn'od 
great success, as could hardly fail to be the 
case, since the chief parts were sung by such 



oprned ( lir Lirrmn m I* Mjirli |M1 wifll ;j 
new work if hi- nxn, * Krnluitftir* ilibrethi 

hv l'*it/.lmlh : but flmupli (In* niM-m \va rt in 
* , i * 

e\er\ IT- jn-1'1 'Hrn-^-fill, inlrriiiil tli - rn.ii 
.MllV thr lhi':il !'' bild ti In- r|<i MI|. J 1; 

* 

tlii'di->liiMrftHnI CIIIU|IM rr IrJ'i MiiL' land, and 
n^'nin it \\a in P;iri- f!i;ii !tr- ;<<.{ j'nri unr r f - 
tnriii'd t him. V I'Min-i-rf ua; ^iii'iiin nnlt-r 
tn iiitnidtti'i' hi < \vnii- |( I In- Pnri i,m pnblie, 
lillii tin* n-'itlt wn.'ii ,'iili f.trtnn I h;il Srrihr, 
iin>olieih'd t nili'i't'il In wrilr biin u lihri'lfn 
fni^ the Mpf'i'ii ('utini}iif*, Thi \\tirK, J <( . 
I'uit'-'ii Atmiitr/ wn r pntditi-rrl in \pnl l^lli, 
when 1 ii ni'hi*'\*'d rcnnirh, r tlli' nen' , JCven 
tnurk nt 1 <U tinri inn \\n^ htiu-ri'i'd tiptm lit*- 
(ninjtn .i-r ; I^Hi! l*lu!ijifi" nH'riv*! him fit* 1 

hi iintinniiltl> ir'\* nft-d inui fi'Min n 

imiunilM'd I'Vi'nrlinifin, *(!i*nfiy ti* pi 

: f(r him tt jn*l ni ilti- Puri-. riiiMTvi 

: hi the Mittir* y'iu' n iii<4 Piiri-iun trii 

lijtlt'e \\ns riM-ulli'd hi l.nhdnnlu upiTiMtrlid 

the production uf nn Kiurli h vrr IM(I til' !,, 

Jii* 111 I I L ' 

] uilh t\ AintMir nt flu* Pnnee* - , rbenirt', 

nnd nlwn to iirningi' \\itli Mitnn fur n new 
imern for Drurv hane, Thi ; wmi \vu* hi-; 

was cimeneted by Hitnn on ihr iuundntioM 
(if a bnllet by Si, Ui-iiv,''s tin* tihjiTt of 
which in its turn \vn*i tnln'it I'mm nm'uf fhe 
novi'lM of (ervante::, The Hlj^uiiiui *Jirl * 
was produced nt Dniry hsw nt :f? Nov. 
iHliJ, the prinripnl cluirnrtei-: being phivrd 
by Miss Itninfnrth, M'ux H*'tih t Unrrihon, 
Streitim, Hnrnim, iimi Inmi*t, The \vtrK 
ran for more tlmn a hundred wglitM, and wns 
translated \n\u Herman, Itiiliuu/nntl Kn<iu*h v 
being received everywhere with tin* gtvutevt 
Nuccens, The following yfnr (Jsj^ w Jt- 
nc.ssed the prtdiiri ion tit P'liri'iut'MjiMjimtit* 
Kils Aymon' und in London of *Th> 
Daughter of St, Murk/ in the libretto of 
which latter worlt Bnwi e,\eelhd Itimtwlf. 
TjiisHi* were followed ut a short interval h.v 
' L Ktoile, de SiiviJl f < Puris liru, in JHMJ, 
on tlu, smnsion tf Sir Michael < Vwln, Halfe 
was appointtul conductor rtf t be Italiati < )p'ra 
at Hi* Majesty M Theatre, then under tin* 
'rnont of Lnmley, a post for whteh h? 
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was eminontlv Hi ted by his personal skill as | which liu had long suffered, and though for 
un iust.rumonialist and vocalist and his in- a time he seemed to rally, he gradually sank, 
tiniate knowledge of opo.ratic details. ]fi , and died at Jlownoy Abbey on 20 Oct. 1870. 
chief compositions during this period wore He was buried at Itensal Green, and eight 
tho %f 1 5< mdimi n ' ( I )rury 1 jane, I )eoombor , years later a tablet was erected to his memory 
lH4(>VTho De\irs in' it, 1 (Surrey, 1847), i in Westminster Abbey, 
iimlitho ' Maid of Honour' (Covout (Garden, j Tn cst.imat.infj Balfe's position amongst the 
184?). Tho ne\l few years WOTH spout in . musicians of his contury, it is necessary to 
various illusion! (ours, both in England and boar constantly in mind the circumstances 
.abroad, the only work of import unco which ! under which ho. won his renown as an operatic 
he composed being the * Sicilian Hrirlo,' pro- | composer. From his Irish parentage he in- 
duced at Drurv Lano in iHfii. hi the h orit ed a gift of melody which never deserted 

him throughout his prolific career ; from 
England ho can have gained but little, for 
in those da.ys English music was practically 
non-existent : it was from France and Italy 
that he recoivod his musical education, and 
it was on French and Italian boards that his 
first laurels wore won. But the period which 
Halle's life covers saw the palm of musical 

main support Jhe< Unse of (last illo' (October pre-eminence transferred from Italy and 
1S57), Satanolhi'(l>ee,emberl.sr)H),Miianca' J 'France to Germany. When the 'Siege of 
(December IHIJO), the ' Puritan's Daughter' i IlochohV was written, Wagner was un- 
< November IWJl ), ' Ulanohe do, Nevors ' ; known. Forty years later, when ' II Talis- 
( November IWJ'J), ami the 'Armourer of'.mano'was produced, tho only living Italian 
Nantes' (February 1 *<>:$). These, with u compoKor of omim nice had proclaimed to a 
cantata, ' Mn/eppa,' nd an o]erotla, the \ great extent his u dlu iron co to the principles 
^Sleeping (Juoon, 1 were the last, works of ! preacho.d by the Clorman school. Thus it is 
BalfeV prol'no.oil (luring his lifetime. Tn i that opin ions di 111 ;r so widely as to the merits 
|8<H he left- tho house in Seymour Street, } of J5alfo/s music. To musicians who jiidge 
whore ho had lived for the last few years, him from the, point of view of ^tho, old ideal, 

. *i i t 1 . 11 ' .^..j .. I.T.. 1 ...t 11 ?,*> , .-, ->i.<i i. 1<-t/l IT tl ii/l -l^-klil ll H'Ar fYT lYtTTOII^ 



sumo year ho visited St. Petersburg, Vienna, 
and Italy, whoro ho wrote an Italian opora, 
* Pit tore* e Ihion,* which was p rod need in 
1850, and was played in im English version 
in London in iW. In 1857 ho returned to 
Knglawl, and was soon oocupiwl in com- 
posing for tin* Pyne-Ilarrison company at 
<lovent. (ijirdon the \\orl\s which were, its 



>vimii T IMIU ii'- .^- I .IT .,..-....- t , ' , ... ' i i iik J*TJ j?' 

iiud moved to Uownoy Abbey, a small oHtuto ! his bnllianc.y, melody, and lertihty ol inven- 
iu He.rtfonUhire which ln liiul bought. It ! t'lon will entitle him to a place beside Ber- 
WIIH whilst living hero, and on a visit, to his i lini, Rossini, and Auber, while, on the other 
ilnuirhli-r (1lio Duohoss do Frias), Hint Ins ! hand, by those who look for deeper thought 
wrote his last opera, tho fc Knight of tho j and more intellectual aims in music, he will 
Leonard: the libretto of which was founded I bo regarded as u mere melodist., tho ephe- 

| ' . . *rft__ik it 9 '. .1 ... J.. . -^ . .__!,. 



Ijl'f Mill III* I'lMlIMMll*'* 1 * ^in%*?^i*if !'"' *.""-'n , '- 4 -| 

bv the author, Arthtn- Matthwim, on Sir j moral catcivr to a generation who ludgocl 
Walter Seot-t's 'Talisman/ On this work rather by manner of expression ^ than by tho 

* value of what was expressed. The truth, as 
is usual in such cases, lies midway between 
those, extremes. His invention, knowledge 



Balfn bestowed more than ordinary euro., and 
it WHS his hope that, it would bo. performed 
on tho Kiitflwh stage with Mllo, TictjoTis 



, 

of olloct, and abovo all his melody, will keep 
his works from boing forgotton ; and if they 
arc deficient, in those higher qualities dc- 



m<l Messrs. Sims Keevos and Sant-loy in tho 
principal ]arts. With this aim beforo him 

lie dorliiu 4 (l an oiler whio.h was prossud upon . A 

him bv Napolerm I H to havo it produco<l in nmnded by tho tasto oi the present day, that 
Paris i" Iml-his hope was novor to\m gratiiiod, is no reason why, within , tlieir limits they 

niul the work was only dost.inod to IN< yro- - 1 ^ 1 w - mifes music mftv 

4luwl in nn Italian ' version and with a 
changed name lour yearsaftorthoconiposor's 
<loaUi. At the end of 1K09 his < Bohemian 



(iirl 1 was produced in Fronch at Paris, awl 
4 moo more foreign honours and doooratums 
wore oonforrnd upon tho Irish composer. In 
tho spring of IH/O ho rotuniod fwm -Paris 
to Uownoy, but, the wwerity of tho wintwr 
nnd a dotnosthi ailliotion ho had mist-aino-d in 
tint luss of his mntond daujfht *r, Mrs. 1 Jolirwnd, 
Imd woakmied his constitution to an alarm- 
Ing degree, In Sopto,mbo,r ho was takrm ill 
with spasmodic asthma, a complaint from 



should cease to please. Haifa's music may 
not be thn highest, but of its kind it attains 
a vory high degrw of excellence, A thorough 
master of the moans at his command, and 
intimately aware of the limits of his powers, 
he novov attempted what lie could not per- 
form, and tho result was that he produced 
such n number of works^ which are always 
satisfactory and often delightful. 

IKcmny's Life of Balfo (1B65) ; Barrett's Balfe 
and his Wovk (1882); Harmonicon for 1823 i; 
contemporary newspapers; Add. MSb. 29261, 
2041)8; information from Madame Balfe.] 

VY . B. S. 
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BALFE, VICTORIA. [SwCiaafroN-.; n , ni .\ Wll , w ,.|| ,,.,.,.,,!. | n ,|,.. ,., >| ,. il . 

BALFOUR, ALKXAXDKU 07K7- t^S 111 ffl^! C^&V,^ 

1829), novelist, was born in 11m parish nf pinjj,,,, , m ,| tt \h,>r |Wni' ' |) \,,| ) | n K" > 

?tJ!i iki ^. Fovfilrshire ' S f f \ ftl "'v ','" ,' M , 11 , 1 ' 1 ' 1 ' ''" hi* "'''"'"I >"*! "f ' I" 1 ' 1'arM.V.. Tint!". 

1767. His parents wiv )m( li of 1 hi! Immlili'st |inu.i-hii.i^'i", vnl j inul in l^'l'Tlii' F< i 1 

peasantry. Rung a twin, 1m WM {him his i in| j7, r i!i,.ni| H ,niV..r th- sin.'.^lrr'. (","'," 

birth under 1,1.0 car,, ol a rrialit.-. HMWBS !;,,-,.'(.-. v,,k|. In l^.l.^vimbli.U 

physically wrok. His wlucal ion wis .,1 I . ,- , ., ,,, , K , , j,;,| j,,lHuyli \| ,,, J . . , ,'. " 

scantiest, \\hcna inomlwlh.' was m.p,,.,,. ,,.,,.,. ,-,,.,, ;,, rrMl ,.-\ (,,.; , j.,,..;", 

ticed to a wwivrr. Litter Im tuugm in ti (j Xll j j UIII | 1,1, ' |Ii"lilnn<l M'ln'fl nl\ 

school in his native parish, ami nuiiiylivi.il j,, ]*>-' j|,, ,|j,.,| ,,Ii |- Si'iit |w-".> Ti 

to nuumlwc liiin jfmt..nilly f.w l.is mu K h .|,ViiiMi| 1 h 1 1 ..iUil,..!'\Vr,.,!..in,| WiVillwrr- 1 

and ronxly liut sucfnsslul ti'iKuiiii^f ul lln>m. Wl , n , ,,,|ij,. ( ) j (V )),. ]i \] ,Mnti i (\i 



In his twmty-sixlh your (I7!W) ln> ., V iiimtii,.|i mi-iinnr. H.-i ur,, i ; 



, , -, "i ,. i . . ")u>i>uiueiw inrniuir, nrnei' nur.i j; niltin V 

QUO of tlio clerks ol a morohan! miinuiitotiuvr if. tit, it..tr,,.i ..,.,.!., t,;, ,. ... t r V V 

A i ,1 ft * 11 * t t 'iiiiit li*ill'iMi 1 1 M e |ii ltflii*li It M' I IJM 

m Arbroath. In 1/iUheniurned. MM nun. \iii,,..,v.i iv,, ' ti*.,..litm <il;, i ^ i M 

i ii j ,i i-j i \* , .iiner\,M i iv.-*, fL- neeiiniij f ((ail\ oii-au. tin 

inonccdaiitlioratthofimtof liAvelve. Nn ( \|. PV j n , ..,,,. , lfin ,i . ,i ,, */ i ., ' i V*' 

T ft i m i *,ii j > ,' '*' never pantfereu l the |uw Hinj'tifr ni it 

long iiftor ho hi led Mho pools cnrn.TVmth,. hnhSuiul J.mh^u PiHl,,,, ,! vi ta .t.J. 



hultiitml renth'j 11 "!. Puthu,- iiii<!\liri'\iiIui-M. ,j* 



! r j t * -t , HiuHiiwt nwierM. i ntno;- nun Mtri*\\ittifK<> ! 

local nowspapor. Uitrjr lu-non ribn -d \er,M !,:,,i ( i . . t , . t / i ^ V 

. ,, f TJ v i /ii i '-i. i insii;fi(. fitui ii yir\ irmiuur l(UMih\ ut iiUeirli 

to tho * British Chronicle' newspaper am fu ;,r *,! ,,* ,, ,/ T: i- r i . . 

., , n i .. tv, * i M r 1-ini in ^ t'hnraeti'i 1 re hi. t-Iur fiiiiriti'tert'' In*- 

the' Dec ol Dr. Anderson. In I/ W ho WIK p* i i- ,1- ii.ti ' 

*. ,1 j 4 j / n i it * annintf .^I'Ul. HUH Ji yra it MI JUtJ/, tn rren'^ 

ouo ol the writers in tlm Mhnideo UIUXKU ,,;*: ., i i 4-r* i r . lM1 Vr 

foxy' and in 1700 in the *Ab,nle,,, M^,L llltln " "' lll;olhllll > Hn<i "'-"r1iiM^ 
ssino. 1 Pour years after his ivuvnal \n Ar- Mtalf.mrV Hi'iii f nmi,rrlni.ill.v lh\ i, M. Miir*| 
broath ho channel his -situation, and l.\vtyeais ^ ^ * ' 

labor, on the. doath of his first iMiiplnyer, | t( . |^j |^)(jj? Str \\1)|'K\V 
carriod on tho business in partnorship with ' ' *' 

his widow. On her rotirenunt in lH(K) ho 



. -, .>, . 11- ,. ' V-'IMM-ie, I"'I*IUII1K ri|l"*|||V ; Uie \ MUMrf,j| -,|4| 

took anothor pirtuor, m.< \, liavn. K HUWHM!<I ,,f ^ ,., ' Sil . Mil ., 1( ,,., j Sll) r,,ir 

moUaininffaBovimmont coulracl losupply J,,,,,,,,,,, 1 ,^,^,, ., ,,f J 1II1IIM |,, r , , , ',, 

the navy mtk awiviw, ui a , ! y,,ir, s ] m nw> Hi^.i.^!.^...!......!,,,,,,.,'', ! U ,.'r r 

possessed considerable, property. During thr ^n |A*H^ i/vvi ii.-* i . ii' ; . " >l> l " 

UrwithFmnco,h B pul,liiAtriot,ic ml 1 ^L A ?',' ". '"'.' . .r? 'I'V'- 1 - Vll " r;i '" 



W withFmnco,h Bpl o;iilmdp,ariot,ic HH. , s ^Z il/fa,nv .!"' ! r ' *'''""' '",' 

LdsongKiiith.i'nunteA.lvortiNMr.'Ui.u S 'V. ,^ J "'' \ P. 11 ": ^! '*,!! .V''"'.'!" 1 ", 1 " 1 

ore reprinted in London, 'J\)tho ( Niirtlu>ni ,pt.; -7t 11- "' l ", l l'"""" 1 " ""'''>' 

iMfc^WNowewtl^n-Tynolmft.mS,," S tt il, i >7f ;"*''* 7'''''''<f 

.Y.tranT,,^ n.r! n . .l ul . ,,f , , " ' ' l! WI 1H **'""' "' AHlll', lltlll ntll-ftt Hill, 



an 

wore 

Minstre 



r 

Ulfll 
nc AUAUWV^U. \>v a, LuiJi'iuii. iiwin- .UUUtU'e n*j rt ) ., I, I* t. * it I t I T - ~ - , 

manafjerof a touch of a London ho,,*; ' T i ' , - ltlll j V ? l . ' ' llllw - J"." "I 1 "'" ''">* '"'"; 
the followirn: year it, bocamo ImnkriiDt ai ' I i ' 1 " Aywv ( """'"""I' """'""'.V, 'l 
Balfour was again thrown on thnwrd i*"'^ 111 * 11 '" 1 ^"'^"!."".'*'*'"'-^"""!""! 

He found a poor employment a* maiujw Jf hilT, iSM ' M ri "< "" '"""'-'I', u"T "l^ 1 ,* 

a manufacturing eHtabfislimonl, at BalSwio - K i i M ; r> -. ltU ''." > V" * S "1 1( - . 1(i(i '. 

Fifeshire. In Octolmr 1818, for the X ^ S'^W '"'^ii '"""''.'I' "'" '"''I':!' 1 ' 1 ' " r 

his children'H education, ho tnumfarn? him i^*? 111 ' i H ' lrV " y ' ^'^".V?"'. (}liw ". 

-" - - - - 7 - - **<** im- unti \\nurton Iwin^ named U,M his eiMnpeeiv. 

nJ a tmvolll UH tutor to the Karl of Itn^s 
ajyaui on the tumthient, and Mpeni, futir yeiir- 
in Franco mid Italy, visiting- Xiuioni n't Ho 



- 

self to Edinburgh, and obtained a Hitnatiou 
as clerk in the groat publishing IIOUHO of tho 
Messrs. Blaclnvood. Unhappily in the* courno 
of a few months ho was struck down by 
paralysis, and in June 1819 won obliged \ n 
relinquish his employment. Hit rocuvorod 
so far that he could be wheeled about i 



specially prepared chair. His intellect \vtrn 
lmfn " rt1 ^ A he devoted himself to liters 

uimAiuWi his 'Campbell; or 
' (S vok). The 



ture- In 1819 a fc 

the Scottish ProVat'ioner 



of hw MFiMtfjriu Plant arum? nml Torn* 
Piwluft. Aftor fiftwn yearn* tm vel nlmmil lio 
vettmied to St. AmlruwH, whom lie rt'ciuin* 
mi*n(M*d thn pructiw* of iuoi!k>im% hut lifter* 
wards wmcivnd tt> Eclinbtiiyli. A yimr or t wt> 
altorhis wittlomnnt at tholuttopplitW ln4gaH 
hw botanic garduu j pmeurint(WMilN fvom ]>n 
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Robert Morison of Blois, and afterwards of 
Oxford, and M. Marchant of Paris, and others, 
he soon had more than a thousand species in 
cultivation. He founded the public botanic 
gardens at Edinburgh about ]G80 by tho 
good offices of Lord Patrick Murray of Le- 
vistone, and he transferred thither his own 
plants to the care of Sutherland, the first 
curator, who published a catalogue in 1683. 
On Lord Murray's death in 1671, the cost of 
maintenance fell upon Balfour and Sir Itobert 
Sibbald, until the university granted an an- 
nual subsidy from the corporate funds. lie 
died 10 Jan. 1694, aged 62, leaving his cu- 
riosities and manuscripts to Sibbald. After 
his death his son published at Edinburgh in 
1 700 ' Letters write to a Friend ' [Lord Mur- 
ray], containing excellent directions and ad- 
vices for travelling through France and Italy. 
Sibbald published in 1 009 a life of Sir Andrew 
and his brothel' Sir .Tames, under the title of 
* Memoria Halfnuriana.' 

[SihbuhJ's Miunnria BalfouriiLiia, Kdiii. 1690; 
AnctariumMiiHici Haliburiimi (s Musjuo Sibbaidi- 
jino,Kain.]Gi)7; 1'u Henry's Sketch OK, ii. 3, Loud. 
1700.] ' K.D. ,T. 

BALFOUR, OLAUA LUCAS (1SOK- 
IH7K), lecturer HIM! authoress, was born in 
tins New Korewl, Hampshire, ou^l Doc. 1KOS. 
Her parents' name was Liddell ; she was 
their only child, and on the (loath of her 
father in her childhoi d,her mother, who was 
a woman of much intolleetual power, loft 
Hampshire and took up her residence in 
London. Miss Liddell was educated with 
extreme can 1 by her mother; and in 1HJ7 
became the wife ol" Mr. Jiuncs Raliour, of 
the Ways and Moans Oflice. in the House of 
Commons, her now homo boiug in Choi son. 
Thoro, in 1KIJ7, some socialistic movement 
opposed to hor views was being actively 
organised; sho wrote a tract- against it, com- 
pletely breaking it. up, for which Mrs. C/arlylo 
called upon hor to thank her, and begun a 
friendship with hor ; and thorn also, in tho 
Humu yar, in the month oi k October, who first 
turned her nttontion to tho teetotul agitation 
( Our Old Ortftftpr, reprinted us a penny ])itni]ih- 
lot from the * Scottish Uovio\v '). * Ilaung 
tako,u tho i>ledgo at tho IJjblo CJhriHtiaiw' 
chapol, a voryhmwblomooting-plaoo closw by 
hor house, and having from that mnniout 
adopted to.ototalism as the earnest business 
of liw life, Mrs. Balfour, in 1841 (aftor re- 
moving to Maida Hill), began her career as 
a temperance lecturer at the Greenwich 
Literary Institution, and with much pcrwur, 
but. much also of modesty and quiet charm, 
continued tho public advocacy of hor prin- 
ciples for nearly thirty years, Her lectures 

vol.. in. 



were not, however, confined to the temper- 
ance topic. She lectured on the influence of 
woman on society, and kindred subjects ; and 
B!IO hold the post for some years of lecturer 
on belles lettres at a leading ladies' school. 
Her publications, mostly to advocate temper- 
ance, but also with a theological aim, and 
covering a varied surface, had an immense 
sale, and wore very numerous. They were 
as follows: 1. ''Moral Heroism ,' 1840. 
' Women of Scripture,' 1847. 3. ' Women 
and the Temperance Movement,' 1 849. 4. t A 
I "Whisper to tho Newly Married,' 1850. 
5. 'Happy Evenings,' 1851. 6. 'Sketches 
of English Literatures,' 1852. 7. 'Two Christ- 
mas Days,' 1862. 8. 'Morning Dew Drops,' 
with preface by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 1853. 
9. ' Working Women,' and several short 
sketches, as ' Instructors,' of Mrs. Bnrbauld, 
Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Sherman, Hannah More, 
&c., 1854. 10. 'Introductory Essay to 
Ann Taylor's Maternal Solicitude,' 1855. 
11. 'Bands of Hope,' 1857. 12. 'Dr. Lig- 
num's Sliding Scale,' 1858. 13. 'Frank's 
Sunday Coat,' 1860. 14. 'Scrub,' I860. 
15. 'Toil and Trust,' 1800. 10. 'Tho. 
Victim,' 1800. 17. 'The Warning,' I860. 
18. <TIio Two Homes,' 1860. 19. 'Sunbeams 
lor all Seasons,' 1801. 20. 'Drift,' 1861. 
2 1 . Uphill Work,' 1 801 . 22. ' Confessions of a 
l)iscuntw,'lHfi2. SW. 'History of a Shilling; 
1802. 24. ' Wundm-ingK ol' a Bibk,' 1802. 
25. 'A Molhcr'H Sormon,' 1802. 20. 'Our 
Old Octobor,' 1803. 27. 'Cousin BOHHII',' 
IHOJt. 28. <lTop for Numb<T Two,' 180J5. 
2!>. 'A Littles Voice; 180:5. 150. <A Pop 
out of tin* Window,' 180.",. Itt. 'Club 
Night,' 1804. :&. ' Troubled Wators, 1 1804. 
IW. '(>ut% ami Cowardice,' 1800. 34. < Bible 
Patterns of'O ood Women,' 1807. 35. 'Ways 
and Moans,' I HOK. 30, 'I lurry Wilson,' 1870. 
:?7. 'Owi by HfrwliV 1872.' JW, ( A11 but 
Lost; 1H7:J,' 0. 'Kth(l f R StnmfC" Lodger; 
I87;i. 40. ' Lamo Dick's hnnltsru, 1 1874. 
41. 'Light tit hist; 1874, 42. 'Women 
worth Enmkting; 1877. 43. { Homo. Makers; 
1878, Besides tluwj, 'Lilian's Trial' wns 
btiing ])ublisluHl at i.ho time of Mrs. Balfour's 
d<ath in tho 'Kirosido;' '.Job Tufton 1 np- 
jMMtnul us Into as .1882 in tho National 
Toxnpriim'.u ]>ublications; imd'Tlua Burmiah 
Family,' and ' Tht Manor Mystery,' are other 
talos brought out posthumously. Of these 
works Hovoml were printed tigain and again, 
and thti * Whisper to the Nowly Married 7 
reachod as many aa twenty-three editions. 
Mrs. Bnlfour contributed many of these 
shorter talew, in the first instance to the 
* British Workman,' 'Day of Bays',' 'Hand 
and Heart; 'Animal World,' 'Meliora, 
' Family Visitor; ' Home Words,' 'Fireside,' 
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'Band of Hope llisvinw/nnd th 'Onward* ; Asiatic Society 1 ) Ilnl four contributed in 17JH) 
series. Othm-s were issued as Sodnl Science a paper on Amble root J, showing; \\n\v the 
Tracts, and so mo published by the Scottish Arabic hm^uajjv had i-nfi-ivd into the p ( .j'- 
and the British IVmpftraiwo Leng'utis. siiin and the lantfii:ijjeof If indo^fan (ii, :J()f) 

Mrs. lialfrmr's last public appearance was and in 1HO." a pimer i-ntitled K\tracts?roni 
at the Memorial Itall, Farrin^dou Street., in , Tchxecbul Mimtilc; or the KNMMICI* of Louit* 
May 1877, wlinn she, was elected president proposed as ti small supplement to Arabic, 
of the British Women VlVmporanws League, and Persian Grammar, and with ?i view to 
She died at Croydrm X July IN7K, nffed 70 ehicidate certain point.* connecfcit with Ori- 
years, and was buried at the Paddingtmi ental Literal inv 1 (\iit, R>>. 
Gemfltery, the lluv. Dawson Burns, M.A., I tnl four's nieilicnl wm'h..: wi-n- a-; follow^: 
preaching her memorial discourse (which was 1. ' DiKsertatio d- (ionorr1ii*n Virulentn* 
afterwards published) in the Church Street 17U7. L*. * A Tr-ati,-eon Sol-Lunnr Intlticnce 
Ohapol, Ed<,nvare Hoad. in .Fevers' \ol. i, Calcutta, IT^t; :*nd ed, 

A son of Mrs, Balfour, Mr, .1, S. Itnlfour, London, 17!>5; .'Jr*! rd, Cnpar, |SirI;' - Jth ed, 

was M.P. for Tamworth on this liberal side, (lunar. I SHI. \ (Jernwn tniii^hiliiin nf f tni 

i, , it. utt mil i i nf 

[Tomplar and Ttmiporauco Jcnirnal, 10 July linnk ' Wlt '' M preface by Ilerr huuth, stp- 
1878; Harid, ,an<l limit,, 12 July 1S78; The pared t Strn-liur^ in J7HJ, Hatfuiir bejv 
Orjiclo, 22 July 1882, j i. (10; NuLi'cn prefixed to expound.* his fnvoiiHte t henry, ihnf f*ver-i 
Homo Makers,' 18 78. | J. II, ' arc nnrlcM he direct intlueim* of tlie moon, 

DAT-orm-D t?i.A\viW M n / ^r i .1 , nlltl ] ' 1 ^ ^^ **l ; ' W willi tbe full 
BALFOUR, m\MW,M.I.(yr.lHl2) f ,niiHiti. . 'T,vMtkc on Putrid fnt.Minnl 
Anglo-Indian mo(]ioalr)nicor, appears t.r have Hcimltiti# Fevers' I"4M) h >tid ed I7tr 
taken the (Ipffiwof M.D.at .Kdinhurgh. He i ,1. A paper un the MaromnVin fbe'A-iHiic 
entered the Last. India Company's service in Researche,/ tiv, lUo) t 17U"i r t \ nt IHT 01 
Bengal as assisttmt-sur^ mn on ' July 1701), the Diunml Variatiou/oV tbi' Harnmri- 
was appointed lull wir^ou on 10 Aujf, 1777, * Kdinbur^h Phil, Tran -./nv. til, J :,> 17i 
fSSr 1 ?!^ 1 the service on 1ft Sept, IS, A paper ,. HIM Ktrect., ,,f S,.|-|,iiiir I 

1807 (DoawHtt, and Mn>tf lw/in Mrtiwl Uuence on th.* Kcv.-p>. of Jnriia ' ",'. 
Offi<>er#, 4-5), lie ai't<irwards returned to Ufsiwrchi'M* iviii h |Hh' 
Edinburgh; but tlui date of WH death is un- i r t ti ... ./ , '. \ t( , . , . 

certain, He appears to have- be.ftn living in J.'r ' -'^ ^ "V? , iT' U V K , lllll|> IWlt ! 
]ftlg ( Ir h ; IwH'iiirM works; !>n*f.u| liivinw Author., twin.) 

Balfour lived for wivoral years <m terms of 
me intimacy with Wnrrtm HiwMnjjH, I Le 



ht 



some 



dedicated a book' Tim Forma of J Iftrkcrn ' 
to him in 1781, and arldmmwd him n lotto in 



S. L. I,. 

BALFOCJH, KJJANrlS MAITI,\\I 

^), iwtut'iiiiMt, the ihird ^tn of 



.fumes Mail hunt liulfour, nf 



pareuts 



, 
Balfour, wliile at ItenanjH, corn*H]>f (fud fre- 




quently with IfoHtiiigH in an tiliort ivi nltompt 
to discloMO a plot hoUvocm t.lio residnnt of 
Benaros, Franciw Vowkcs, and Rajah Ohovto 
Sing-, which he chumod to havo\liHeov<M-e<l 



(AMt. M88. 29159, ff. 257, :JHH, 3!)4, 400; 
29160, ff. 49, BO, 09, 83, 104, 1 10). Bulfour 
not only mtercBtwl himnolf in politieH and 
medicine, butdovotod imtrih t'uno toOritmtul 
studios. ' 'Hie Forms of 1 forkflm , . . traiw- 

. . . by Francis Balfour,' 



latocl into 



. . - | I "^ - "" .rl,T TIKIA^f HI * 

was published at Calcutta in 1781, and re-. 
published in London in "J8G4, Jt is a stato 
Ifttter-writor in Persian; a voeabulary m 
given by the translator at the md, Hulfour 



. 

was one of tho earl iewt membem of the Ikiumi 
Asiatic Society, founded, under the presi- 



(< Tranwwt ionn of the Bengal 




His first, VCIUN were >peui. f, Wliittin 
a. love for nntttml MMetiee, cure 



, 

fully foNtererl by hfo nmtlii'r,i'iiriv develop 
ilnelf in him nni : 



1o 



n m, nni |,i, ll( wiiJi,^;!! |,, IV| 
i! not iueonMidemble colhrtioiin of tfje 
amlbirdsof hi native enuiiU. After 



wo yi-ftTM spent in u pivpurutory w-biHil nt 
Hoddestlon, H,.n s h* entered at! Hn-nw in 
1 805, In the ordinary Nt.mUi'M of the Mcboo! 
he did not p'eutly diii'm^uiMh h\wll\ bill, 
muler the uidiuiee of oe .< 



. 

Mr. (. (Irillitli, he mmie rapid IM-OVTCX, in 
natural mfamt; I'xpeeinllv in ^colo^y, His 
uUammentHhi HUM tliiwliun, to^etller with 
trio mctniiHhifr proofrt that he po.scHMnl a 
cluiNietor of unusual Mrtm^iu Ul Iho^ 
around lutu thus t-urly ti uwielude that be 



bin mark, I ( h 
tw IH/0 he entered into i^sitlence at Trinit 



ltow 
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devote his whole time to his favourite studies, himself to explore the unknown; besides, 

soon began to show what manner of man he students in embryology came to him from 

was. At Easter 1871 he became natural outside the Cambridge school, it may almost 

science scholar of his college, and very shortly be said from all parts of the world. No 

afterwards, under the guidance of the Trinity sooner was the elasmobiunch monograph olt 

pi-selector of physiology, Dr. Michael Foster, his hands than he set himself to write a 

threw himself with great ardour into the complete treatise on embryology, the want 

investigation of certain obscure points in the of such a work being greatly felt. 1ms opus 

O i b 1*1 _ ^ - __. J A i__ J.B*ik W **. I * * ***+. **V M 

development of the chick. For by this time 
his earlier love for geology had given way to 
a desire to attack the difficult problems of 
.unimal morphology, and these he, like others, 
saw could be best approached by the study 
of embryology, that is the history of the de- 
velopment of individual forms. The results 
at which he arrived in this, so to speak, appren- 
tice work were published in the ' Quarterly 

Journal of Microscopical Science' in July 

1873. 

In December 1873 he passed the B.A. ex- 
amination in the natural sciences tripos, and 

ulmost immediately after started for Naples 

to work at the Stoiione Zoological, which had 

recently been established by Dr. Anton Dohrn. 

] [e foresaw that the embryonic history of the 

ilasmobranch fishes (sharks, rays, &c.), about 

which little was at that time known, would 

probably yield results of great morphological 

importance. Nor was he mistaken. His first 

year's work on these animals yielded new 

loots of supreme importance concerning the 

development of the kidneys and allied organs, 

concerning the origin of the spinal nerves, 

and concerning the initial changes in the 

ovum and the early stages of tlie embryo. 

And these facts did not in his hands remain 

barren facts. With remarkable power and 

insight he at once grasped their meaning, and 



magnum, which appeared in two volumes, 
one in 1880, the other in 1881, is in the first 
place a masterly digest of the enormous 
number of observations, the majority made 
within the last ten or twenty years, which 
form the basis of modern embryology. As 
a mere work of erudition and of lucid ex- 
position it is a production of the highest 
value. But it is much more than this. In 
it tliere are embodied the results of so many 
inquiries carried out by Balfour or by his 
pupils under his care, that the book comes 
near to being even in matter an original 
work, while on almost every page there is 
the touch of a master hand. Every problem 
is grasped with a strong hold, cobwebs are 
brushed away with a firm but courteous 
sweep; and as the reader passes from" 



showed how great a light they shed on the 
relations of sharks both to other vertebrates 
and especially to invertebrates. ITe made 
them toll the tale of evolution. 

Theworthoftheycmngobserver'fiworkswas 

soon recognised. In his college it gained for 
him a fellowship, while both in England, and 
perhaps even more abroad, biologists at once 
felt that a new strong man hud arisen among 
them. The elasmobranch work took, how- 
over, some time to complete ; it was carried 
on partly at Cambridge, partly at Naples, for 
the next two or three years, and the finished 
monograph was not published till 1878. 
1 Meanwhile, in 1876, he was appointed lec- 
turer on animal morphology at Cambridge, 
and he threw himself into the labour of 
teaching with the same ardour, and showed 
in it the same power, that were so con- 
spicuous in his original investigations. His 
class, at first small, soon became large, and 
before long he had pupils not content with 
knowing what was known, but anxious like 
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to page, subtle solutions of knotty points 
and bright suggestions lor future inquiry 
come upon him again and again. Not oncd 
or twice only, but many times, the darkness 
in which previous observers had left a subject 
is scattered by a few shining lines. It is a work 
full of new light from beginning to end. _ 

Nor was the world tardy in acknowledging 
the value of the young morphologist's labours. 
In 1878 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1881 received a c royal medal? 
for his discoveries. Oxford was most anxious 
to gain him as a successor to the late Pro- 
fessor G. RollcHton, and Edinburgh made 
repeated efforts to secure him for her chair of 
natural history. But he would not leave his 
own university, and in recognition of his 
worth and loyalty a special professorship of 
animal morphology was in the spring of 1882 
instituted for him at Cambridge. 

In June 1882, his health having been im- 
paired by an attack of typhoid fever during 
the previous winter, he started for Switzer- 
land, hoping by some Alpine climbing, o 
which he had become veryiond, and in which 
he showed great skill, to make complete the 
recovery of his strength. On 18 July he and 
his guide set out from Cormayeur to ascend 
the virgin peak of the Aiguille Blanche de 
Peuteret. They never came back alive. A 
few days later their dead bodies were found 
on the rocks by an exploring party. Either 1 
on the ascent or descent, some time apparently 
of the next day, the 19th, they must have 
fallen and been killed instantaneously. His 
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"body was brought homo to England and 
burled at Wliitting'hame. 

Probably few lives of this generation were 
so full of promise as the one thus rut short, 



of session. 'Hie abolition, in lob'O, of iln> 
ecclesiastical consist orinl jurisdiction, one <>f 
the first, fruits of the liefonuation, led to 
great confusion with reference to the im~ 
portant causes that, had been referred toil. 



The remarkable powers which Jklfourpow- portant causes that had been rein 
sessed of rapid yet exact observation, of quick besides others, all t hose re hit in ft to marriage, 
insight into tlie meaning of the things ob- legit imncy, and wills, were in iU control, and 
served, of imaginative daring in hypothesis it was found nece,^ary to institute aconimi.- 
kept straight by a singularly clear logical ; wiry c.ourt at ICdinbm^h in it,^ .-lend, Halfour 
sense, through which the proven was sharply ' was the chief of the four liM conninVaric^ 
distinguished from the merely probable, made and the rharter of their appointment, on 
all biologists hope that (he striking work j S I'Y-b. lotiJt, is printed in the treatise which 
which lie had already done was but I he has ren-hcd the name of ' llnl four's 1'rnc- 
oarnest of still greater things to come. Nor ticks," With other parlinan^ of I*>otln\ell 
do biologists alone, mourn him. Tn his col- and Jlolhwcll himself he in -aid to have 
lege, in hifiiinivor,sity,and (elsewhere, he was j i-sraped from llolyrood on the ni&ht of 
already recognised as a man of most- unusual Uix/.ioV murder, but Muesli, ihe lord el-rk 
administrative abilities. Whatever he took register, lumug been deprived of that ojlice 
in hand he did masterly and with wisdom, for hi* *hnrc in the plot, lialfonr Minvrdcrf 
Yet to his friends his intellectual powers to the \acancy. Common rninonr,hMpporleiI 
seemed a part only of his worth, .High- in this instance by probable evidence, us- 
minded, generous, court eous^i brill in nt fasci- signed to I Jalfotir I he infamous part of ha\in# 
nuting companion, a steadfast- loving friend, drawn the bonrl lor l)arnIe\V ( murder, and 
he won, as lew men ever did, the hearts of ! provided the lodtfii% it hou'r-i- of one of hi* 
all who wore privileged to know him. - brothers, lit the Kirk <" Field, where the 
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1 ing 1o the confeKsionK of the perpetrator,^ fu* 

BALFOUR, Snt .TANKS (//. loSIJ), w h ace.UH'd of eomplicity bv the iieK,-U or 
of Pitteiulreich, Scottish jud^e, was a son of placards which appeared* <ii the walls of 
Sir Michael Balfour, of Mountquhanny, in 1 Kdinlmi^lt immediately after the commix- 
Fife, Educated for tlu priest hood, he adopted ' sion of the crime. His nppiiintiiifnt, ituriiiK 
the legal branch of the clerical profession, as ' the short period of ]toUiwi'll*r power, to 
was common in Scotland nt this period, the ineom/ruous poM,>- for a la\v\er of 
Having takm part with his brot hers, David govern* >r of Mdinfmrg-U (laM-le; bin acting 
and Gllbttrt, in the plot fortlui assaMsination as commissary in the divorce .suit by Lady 
of Cardinal Beaton, ho .shared tlio fate of' Uothwell against her ImNbatid, and'a^ hml 
the conspirators, who, on the Kiirrondor <f ' clerk register in Ihe rental nit ion of Murv'f* 
the castle of St. Andrews, in June 1547, to crmsent to the contnuM of marriage with 
the French, we.ro allowed to save their lives llothwell, Iea\e no doubt that he w> a 
by service in the galleys. John Knox, his I useful and ivadv instrument, in the bauds 
fellow prisoner m the same galley, who j j of tin; chief assassin, mid rcceued liU re- 
looked upon Ballour as a ronegucle, and ile- ward. With an udroilness in chanping *ide- 
nouncoshim as_ a manifest blawphemer and in which, though not sinuuhn-, he' e.\relhil 
the principal misguider of Scotland for his the other politicians of the time, be fore- 
desertion from the party of the reformers, ! stalled the fall of Hot h well and mnde tenu^ 
records his release in 1540, which, accord- ' wh.h Miirm.v by the wum'imVr of Ihe enMie, 
ingtobpottjawofKle,al^sadvertMuU^^^^ j,i v ^ wn , t tfh of tin* priorv of 
was duo to his abjuring Ins nrolfwmim. Soou I VittmiWH-m, n annuttv for IIIH HMII out nf 
after he became official of llio ar<auleaconry the re.nt,s of the priory of St. Andrew^ and 
ot IjOthian. and tunel nulnv m tl>< /i^tiulu. ' ,. .....i.v.. j*... i . ..,...... . i* i . ( .* 



nii^^vm MH.I3 i'm'j A iTiiu v M \:uiiNe, men. 
passing over to that of the 'lords of the con- 
gregation, was admitted to their amneils, 
and betrayed their Kecrots, Tic. was re- 
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to the one party und then ti the other/ thul 
the queen Uvft l)imlmr and tttok t he iwnwOi 
to Kdinl)urj4'h which led to her HiimMuUtr at 



., n A ,- ' "' ****fn*ft *nv II (t;i* \i\.t 4HT mil tlfllflHTI U< 

of Flick mFifc s'mnniftlf- ( ! lli P wraotlll *? ! '. Cark<riy IHH. ir WIIH ptw.-iit, nt. tin- ImtUit 

1 X^M H ^^}Sv U "}r? l j nttte(1 , ' an rnMlinU Vh t.l'Sf tolT&k ivjii."!" 
ifi Zl Tfifi? , 1 " Kl ' v 12 N f- , m . ] >, * on i to allow of (fa .vinstttto.m-ut ,f Mi- K lU, H 
15 Nov. 1663 an ovduuny lord, of the court frfond O f (,], rvtfM Mlll , my KMt>w n ^\^i 
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a pension of 500Z. mid the presidency of the 
court of session, from which William Baillie, 
Lord Pro van d, was removed on the ground 
that he was not, as the act instituting* it re- 
quired, of the clerical order a mere pre- 
tence on the part of the leader of the pro- 
testunt party. That he betrayed Bothwell 
by giving tlie information which led to the 
interception of the casket lettei's is doubted, 
not because s\ich an act would be in the 
least inconsistent with his character, but 
because it is deemed by many a more pro- 
bable solution of the mystery that the letters 
were fabrications. During the regency of 
Murray he was suspected of intriguing with 
the adherents of the queen while ostensibly 
belonging to the party of the regent, and he 
was deprived of the office of president in 
1568. Shortly before the death of Murray, 
Balfour was imprisoned, on the accusation of 
Lennox, for his share in Darnley's murder ; 
but a bribe to Wood, the regent's secretary, 
procured his release without trial, and though 
he lost the presidency of the court lie retained 
tl i e priory of Pitton weem. After the accession 
'of Lennox to the regency, he was forfeited 
on 30 Aug. 1571, but ho mude terms with 
Morton in the following year by abandoning 
his associates on the queen's side, Maitland 
of Lethington and Kirkcaldy of Grange, 
4ind negotiating the pacification of Perth in 
1573. Not unnaturally distrusted, oven by 
those he pretended to serve, and doubting his 
own safety, he soon afterwards fled to France, 
where he appears to have remained till 1 580, 
4ind in 1579 the forfeiture of 157 1 was renewed 
by parliament. On his return he devoted him- 
self to the overthrow of Morton, which he 
accomplished, it has been said, by the produc- 
tion of the bond for Darnley's murder which 
he had himself drawn, but more probably of 
the subsequent bond in support of Bothwell'B 
marriage with Mary. The last certain ap- 
pearance of Balfour in history is in a long 
letter by him to Mary, on i'Jl Jan. 1580, 
offering her his .services ; but he is believed 
to have lived till 1583, from un entry in 
the books of the privy council on 24 Jan. 
1584, restoring his children, which refers 
to him as then dead. By his wife Margaret, 
the beiress of Michael Balfour, of Burleigh, 
he had three daughters and six sons, tho 
-eldest of whom was created by .Tamos Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh in 1606. Balfour ap- 
pears to have been a learned lawyer, and is 
praised by hia contemporary, Ilenryson, for 
the part he took in the commission issued in 
1566 for the consolidation of the laws. Some 
parts of the compilation, published in 1774 
from a manuscript in the Advocates' Library, 
were taken from the collection probably 



made by him hi connection with this com- 
mission. But the special references to the 
Book of Balfour (Liber de Balfour) and the 
fact that there was a subsequent commission 
issued by Morton in 1574, in which, although 
he was a member, his exile in France cannot 
have admitted of his taking a leading part, 
deprive him, in the opinion of the best autho- 
rities, of the claim to the authorship of the 
whole manuscript, which has unfortunately 
been published under his name, and is known 
as ' Bolfour's Practicks,' the earliest text-book 
of Scottish law. The character drawn of him 
by an impartial historian is borne out by con- 
temporary authority. ' lie had served with 
all parties, had deserted all, yet had profited 
by all. He had been the partisan of every 
leader who rose into distinction amid the 
troubled elements of those times. Almost 
every one of these eminent statesmen or 
soldiers he had seen perish by a violent 
death Murray assassinated, Lethington fell 
by his own hand, Grange by that of the 
common executioner, Lennox in the field, 
Morton on the scaffold. . . . Theirs was, 
upon the whole, consistent guilt. Balfour, 
on the other hand, acquired an acuteness in 
anticipating the changes of party and the 
probable event of political conspiracy which 
enabled him rarely to adventure too far, 
which taught him to avoid alike the deter- 
mined boldness that brings ruin in the case 
of failure and that lukewarm inactivity 
which ought not to share in the rewards of 
success ' (TYTLiaii, Life of Craig, p. 105). 
Member of a house which had, in the words 
of Knox, ' neither fear of God nor love of 
virtue further than the present commodity 
persuaded them/ he was himself, in the 
briefer verdict of Robertson, 'the most cor- 
rupt man of his age,' 

[Kriox'.s History of the Reformation ; Spottis- 
woode's History of the Church of Scotland; 
Kui th's History ; Bannatyno's Journal ; Sir 
Jam OH Melvillo'H Memoirs ; Goodal's Preface to 
Balfonr's Practicks.] M. M, 

BALFOTJR, SIB JAMES (1600-1657), of 
Penmiln and Kinnaird, historian and Lyoii 
king-of-arms, the eldest son of Sir Michael 
Balfour of Deimnln in Fife, comptroller of the 
household of Charles I, and Joanna Denhani, 
was born ii i ] 600. Tho youngest of the family 
was Sir Andrew Balfour fq. v.l an eminent 
botanist, the friend of Sir Robert Sibbald^ 
who has written his life, along with that of 
Sir James, in a small and now scarce tract, 
' Memoria Balfouriana sive Ilistoria rerum 
pro Literis prowiovendis gestarum a clarissi- 
mis fratribus Baliburiis DD. Jacobo barone 
de Kinuaird equite, Leone rege armorum, et 



Balfour = 

DP. Andrea ALT), equite aurato, a H. ft., 
M.D. euuite aurato, 1000.' The, family nf 
this branch of the Balfours was so remark- 
able for its numbers that Sir Andrew told 
Sibbaldhis lather had Hvod to see .'{00 de- 
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buhl's hVt of 
which sire no 
Ijibntr, 
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rrveil in tlie 
srune \\riv lo : ,r at 
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sie^e of Uumlt-r, \vheretln-v Imil \>n*n 
forwifet. 
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Balfour was sent; to trawjl on the continent, Mlentry of Sent him),' h\ 'A (tcni';ib>^v nf 
and after his return, although In; had shown Jill the Knrls nf Sent html frnni their Civnl inn 
some inclination for poetry in his youth, ' to HUT,' 7. 'An Accnuni nf the Fiin, ni } 
when lie translated the 'Pant hen,' of Jnl'ui u lies Ceremnnie,* cf Mme Nnbli- PI-IMUI./ s, * Att 
Leoclueus (John Leech) into Scottish verse*, ; Acenunl. of tho-ir whn \\rre Kni'liifil when 
he devoted himself to (ho study of the liis- ' he WHN Lynn/ 0, * An Accnimrnf the Im- 
tory imd antiquities of Scotland*. It, was- his j pres^^ iVum, aw! Mnllm-. nf .s*. \iM-nI nf 
g-ood fortune, roumrlw Sihhahl, to be Mimu* ! lour Kin^ mul fjni'ftiN.' In, 'Tlir rn-.-r, 
lated to this line of study by the number of Devices, HIM! Mottni-r, of iln- Scnieh Nnbilju " 
his countrymen who (Miltivatcd it at- that 1 1. * Injunctions Iv Sir Jttim-.f HalfnurJ^-In'i 
time: Archbishop Knottiswoodo and (Jahl(M-- ; Kii% to he tiliM*r\cii bv nil tin- UHifrr^Hi- 

llTA/lfl f.ltn /ilni uriti li tut, itil.i * L . t l\..*.l.} tf...^... i A >.... ' 1.1 L d*l *I1 'it . .1. ... 
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Hawthorndon, the hmtonan of th Jameses ; Shore of Kite.' 1 f i t \ Tiv/n i v I'm i Je 

the brothers Pont, tJio^^raphers; with tho tin- (Vinnnwition of FIH. Pivi-imh Stom*- * 

oirolo of friond f Sir Robert Oordon of Stra- Jlesi.les fl " 
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loch, Sir John Scot of Scotstarvot und ot hers, works, cli'Ml v on JHTH Wic s 

who contributed to tlm grt-at atlas of Swit- More imptlrtant than ihi- 

land publiflhod by Bliiwu at Amsterdam ; and " 

Robert Mauli) 9 commissary of St. Andrews, 

a diligent antiquary and collector of tho 

stamp of Balfour himsolf, Balfour was 

himself addicted to heraldry, and, to perfect 

n tmeuM it* If v>*<\*t4> J- T ,,,.^1.... T*. 1 MI.WI i 
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himself in it, went to London in 1(^8, whore, 
lie made tho acquaintance* of tlui English 
College of Heralds and Dcxiwnrih nnd 
Dujjdale, then th loading English, historical 
antiquaries. To tho < Montwtieon ' of Dn- 
dale he contributed a brief luujount of th 



religion* hotisos of Scotland On his ruturn 
he was knighted by Charles I on 1> May IfliJO. 
made Lyou king-of-arms, and crowimd by 
George Viscount DuppKu an king's conuniit- 
fiioner by warrant dat(d 20 April 1 fl8Q. IIo 
was Created a baipnot 22 Doc, 1WW, and 
deprived of tho oiljeo of Lyon by Cromwell 
about 1054. During tho 'civil war ho ro- 
mamed in wrtiromont at Falkland or Kin- 
naird, collecting manuscripts and writing 
historical memoirs or tracts, 

f 
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of tho History of Scotland from Malcolm III 

toOharlesII/ and a aoloetion of Im tracts 
(edited by Mr, James Maidmont, 187), liavo 
een printed, it is worth while to give* Sib. 
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Sir JnmciH Hullhur wi;4 ItU 
lectnr, \sliicb iiri^crMMl, xlmrtlv 
dispersion of the 1ri*n;nn':* nf t'h 
libruries, umiiy nf the 
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rures, umiiy nf the chrniuelesrfirtuhme,., 
unrll re^iwt ei-M nf the Scottiib bi,<*hn|M<ie* uti-t 
wli^ioiw him.Mes, .%iiei tmbii.'<hr*1 s the 
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the 
riirliiliirii*.H nf 
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nuufemilme, Orybur^b, Arhn>iillt,niiil Abe 
deen, the KngiHtiw nf the I'rinry nf Si. 
Andrews ml the MniijiMery nf t'ujwr, A, 
lull li.st of these mul !ti> ntiur timnuHM'itit - 
w givim by SiltlNihl. iii.H valuable lihritn, 
ftl(f with tliHt of his Imither Sir l)nvil, 
WUH aiH]HTHetl by auction utter the tjefiih n 
thn luUcr imd * 



thn luUcr, imd the ei<tulntfui* piuteil ut tlm 
cjnmi nf Sibbahl's ineiunir Is n valunble rcc.nnl 
of tho library nf a HnJltinh Krntlcnmii in tin* 
Hovfijteenthtrcntury, Halfnur waHfnurtinirN 
nmmetl, ami died in 1 W, sun i viiig bin ihther 
only fa years. He WIIH intiwil in AM|II* 



4i urdu Tho 'Auruiis' are not of imtch 
value, nxcimt m thut |aH, whit'h is coutifiu- 
pomry, and uvctii in thut they aro >jum% 

n 



, howwvcr, some intfimtinif imrti- 
culaw, ohuifly in relation to Uw oeremnuies 
in A\-Iuch he took pnrt HM Lyou Itin^, 
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bur's Historical Works, edited by James Haig 
rom the Manuscript in Advocates' Library, 
.824.] M. M. 



BALFOUR, JAMES (1705-1795), phi- 
.osopher, was born at Pilrig, near Edinburgh, 
.n 1705, and, after studying at Edinburgh and 
it Leyden, was called to the Scottish bar. He 
aeld the offices of treasurer to the faculty of 
advocates and sheriff-substitute of the county 
y Edinburgh. In 1754 he was appointed to 
jhe chair of moral philosophy in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and in 1764 transferred 
':o that of the law of nature and nations. 
He was the author of three philosophical 
books : 1, ' A Delineation of the Nature 
and Obligation of Morality, with Reflexions 
apon Mr. Hume's book entitled "An In- 
quiry concerning the Principles of Morals. 7 " 
This book was published anonymously, the 
first edition in 1753, the second in 1763. 
2. l Philosophical Essays,' published anony- 
mously in 1708. 3. 'Philosophical Disser- 
tations,' published in 1782 under the au- 
thor's name. Those writings are marked by 
a calm tone of good sense and good feeling, 
but are, not very powerful in thought. Dv. 
M'Cosh, in his work on the ' Scottish Philo- 
sophy,' says of him : ' He sots out (iu his 
" Delineation ") with the principle that 
private happiness must be the chief end and 
object of every man's pursuit ; shows how 
the good of others affords the greatest happi- 
ness; and them, to sanction natural conscience, 
he calls in the authority of God, who must 
approve of what promotes the greatest hap- 
piness. This theory does not give morality 
a sufficiently deep foundation in the consti- 
tution of man on the diameter of God, and 
could not have stood against the assaults of 
Hume. ... In his " Philosophical Essays" 
he wrote against Hume and Lord Kaimes, 
and in defence of active power a,nd liberty. 
Like all active opponents of the new scepti- 
cism, he felt it necessary to oppose the fa- 
vourite theory of Locke, that, all our ideas 
are derived from sensation and reflexion.' 

Balfour's mother was a Miss Hamilton, 
of Airdrio, great-grandaunt of the lute Sir 
William Hamilton, Bart., professor of logic 
and metaphysics in the university of Edin- 
burgh 188G-185G. His eldest sister married 
Gavin Hamilton, bookseller and publisher 
in Edinburgh (also, it is believed, a member 
of the Airdrie family), whose eldest son was 
ftobert Hamilton, professor of mathematics 
in Marischal Collage and University, Aber- 
deen, author of a treatise on the national 
debt. 



Scottish Philosophy ; Letter to the writer from 
John M. Balfour-Melville, E&q., of Pilrig and 
Mount Melville, great-grandson of Professor 
Balfour.] W. GL B. 

BALFOUR, JOHN (d. 1688), third 
LOUD BALFOUR OF BTJRLEIGH, succeeded his 
lather Robert, second Lord Balfour of Bur- 



leigh [q. v.l in ]663. In his youth hejwent 
for hii 



[The Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bio- 
graphy; Anderson's Scottish Nation; M'Cosh's 



to France for his education. In an * affair of 
honour ' he was there wounded. He returned 
home through London early in 1649, and mar- 
ried Isabel, daughter of another scion of his 
house Sir William Balfour [q. v.] of Pit- 
cullo, Fife, lieutenant of the Tower. The 
young married pair set off for Scotland in 
March. They found the father strongly dis- 
pleased. The displeasure took the preposte- 
rous shape of asking the general assembly 
of the kirk of Scotland to annul the mar- 
riage. The petition was quietly shelved. 
The plea for the dissolution of the tie was 
' the open wound ' he still bore, and which 
paternal wrath deemed a disqualification for 
marriage. He died in 1688, leaving besides 
Robert, his heir and successor, two sons and 
six daughters. This Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh has been traditionally styled 'Cove- 
nanter,' which he assuredly never was. On 
Sir Waller Scott must be' laid the blame 
if blame it be by having 1 appropriated the 
name and designation in his 'John Balfour 
of Bui-ley 1 in 'Old Mortality.' John Bal- 
four, the ' Covenanter,' was historically ' of 
Kinlocli,' not of Burleigh, and the principal 
actor in the assassination of Archbishop 
Sharp in Ki7 ( .K For this crime his estate was 
forfeited and a large reward ollored for his 
capture. He fought- at Drumclog and at 
Botlrvvell Bridge, and is said to have escaped 
to Holland, and to have there tendered his 
services to the Prince of Orange. It is ge- 
nerally supposed that John Balfour of Burley 
died at nea on a return voyage to Scotland. 
But in the 'Now Statistical Account of Scot- 
land/ under ' Itosuneatli,' strong presumptions 
are wtated for believing that" ho never left 
Scotland, but found an asylum in the parish 
of Uosoncath, Dumbartonshire, under the 
wing of the Argyll family. According to 
this account, having assumed the name of 
Suiter, his descendants continued there for 
many generations, the last of the race dying 
in 1815. Scott noted in his ' Old Mortality ? 
that in 1808 a Lieutenant-colonel Balfouv 
de Burleigh was commandant of the troops 
of the King of Holland in the West Indies. 
[Authorities as under BALFOUR, KOBEKT, 
second Lord Balfour; Scott's Old Mortality, 
note 2, 3; Anderson's Scottish Nation; Letter 
from the present Lord Balftmr of Burleigh, 
KcnncM A. B. G. , 
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BALFOUR, JOHN ITUTTON (1HOK- 
1884), botanist, was born in Edinburgh on 
15 Sept. 1808, his father having berni a sur- 
geon m the army, and one of his near rela- 
tives having been James JFutton, author of 
the 'Theory of the Karth.' After complet- 
ing his early education at the High School of 
Edinburgh he studied at St. Andruw's and 
Edinburgh Universities, graduating M<A, 
and M.I). Edin., the lattorin lH.'fc>. He gave, 
up the intention of seeking ordination in this 
church of Scotland, for which ho at- first 
prepared, became M.U.O.S. ISiil, K.IM'.S. 
(Edin.) 1 833, and, after studying some I unit i u 
continental medical schools, commenced nie- 
dical practice in Edinburgh in 1H.'J t, I Ie hud 
previously beon greatly attracted to hotnnirwl 
studios ))y Professor Graham's lec.tnre.H uwl 
excursions, and continuing to enlarge his 
botanical knowledge, in lH:i(J he was promi- i 
nent in establishing the* Hntnnirnl SodHy of 
Edinburgh, and in IttW tlm Kdinhurgh 'Ho- | 
tanical Club. Tu 1 8 10 hit rommwtml t o give. , 
extra-academical Jec.tures on botany at Kdiii- 
burgh, and had considerable success. In 
184] he succeurlod l)r, ( afterwards Sir) \V. ! 
J. Hooker as professor of hotnny at (Hnwgow ; 
'University, and thenceforward gave up imi- 
dical practice. In 1845, on tho death of 
Graham, Balfour bcaimo professor of botany 
at Edinburgh, and was nominated regin's 
keeper of tho Royal Botanic (iardi'ii und 
queen's botanist for Scotland. Becoming 
1\E,S. (Edinburgh) in 1835,1m was for many 
years an active Hucret.ary of tho Hociwty. Kor 
thirty years he was dean of the iwirfinul fa- 
culty of the university of Edinburgh, in 
which capacity he. was most valuable to tho 
medical school, and very popular with the 
st udenta. Ilia botanical excursions with pupils 
were most onergu lie-ally condiu'lwl, and ex- 
tended to almost overy part of Scotland. lie 
oBcendu'd every important peak, and gatlmrwi 
every rarity in the flora. Under hi <ir and 
in co-operation with the curators, th Mac- 
nabs, father und son, the I loyal Botanic (Jar- 
dens were much enlarged und improved, awl 
a. fine palm-house, an arborotum, a good mu- 
seum, and excellent teaching accommodation 
provided. Ho was the first in IMinhurgh 
to introduce classos for practical instruction 
in this use of tho miuroucopo. ITn rutiroil from 
office in 1879, when ho received the title of 
wmoritus professor of botany, became assessor 
in tho university court for t lie general council, 
and each of tho three universities wit-h which 
he had been connected conforrud, on him tin* 
degree of LL.l). For many years ho WIIH 
a fellow of the J loyal Society of London, 
mid a member of a largo number of British 
and foreign scientific societies, JIo diocl at 
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h*nifitic lintiiniNt. Hii- oripnnl wurK w> not 
exirii-vivi', ninl it is n.^ triirhri' i\nt\ writer 
nf tix(*lioii|\ th.-it lie was r')ncJl\ Kiifnvii, 
Ills liwhiiig \vjr-. jm in> hi hi HI; HIH| r 
tioiis, I'jiriM^t (Hid iiiifin*^i\i* t ,'wo* 
teri^i'd I iy \vi*altli if illusfntf inn nip! ;\ tiicitlty 
of iiujmrting hi. 1 -* nwn <tithn I;IMH. Hr was 
iniparlinl in l)n i hreiitHIt of hi 1 
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in thi object nfmilurt' iiiiliihilnhli* rviiicnci'M 
of a gmit fli'H^nitu/ mind, Hi?* ^Ttinlitv 
WH."* contagion*., and it !- rflntrtl tf hiui 
that on his Inimical i*\rnr i -iini'-,ii 
nearfd the hi 
the wiry nml 



the tinhitiit ">i';4niiii mn' Alpin 
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ilm* 1 u H thy r;ill*'| him \\*n|i| fitii-*tri|> 
all in hi* 'Herues'. In 'iMMire il ; mill fhut 
in toiling up H Itmt/ nM-i-ni, |i. juKr* inn! 
puns \vuld keep th' wh'il*' piirfy in |fo*M 
spirits, 

Bailout' \vn fnr runny S'-iir- iiru- of the 
'ditirs of the ' Aiinul-- oV Nnitinil 
und <>|' the ' Kiluihiir^'h Ne\\ IMti 
Journal,* ntiii rntttrilmttMl ii}>j..rtfijji nrtiritN 
to sevet'iil i p vi*loMiTliii, In fiioniili hi* 



Bmi; lOciiti, iKVi; 'Hm^ipliv .if .1, (S,hU 
Mlri'iun,' Lond. |Wir; und n ''SKrtrh f ll 
T. K. IhMuinuofKi,' pti*H.\i*tl in l,u<t .S-IMM^ 
in the LifiMifOur Lunl/ IH;X His 
te.sct-hnciJis wi'itt llu'oii^h inuiicrou^ 
and inrlutlrda 'Matninl,' I SIM. r<'vi'-i 
ii Mllww Ktmk/lK^; 'Oiitlim--, 1 IK;,| : KJ,-, 
nmnts, 1 iHOih u ' KirM *nl n 'S-ruml H.mk/ 
with other minor timmiiilh ; * 



* (Jitide tii the Itnvill HtilMMit- (iitriti*UN I'Miii- 

burgh/ lH7fi. His * liitrniliiftinn to hitii-on- 
tolo^it-al Bntuny, 1 iHriJ, witn the lenM sitr- 
ct'ssful of his hoiiuiind vvorl^, Hi* MTOII* 
sevenil hotunico-reli^mns lioo)^, Much I*.H 
' Phylo-Tlmology,' !h,M t i.ntitlnl in ii* thirtl 
edition, * Botany nwl Hi*lifion ;* * Phnit^ *f 
theBihIe,MHr>7{ LiMWFiixfriim HiWi- f'hmts' 
IH70. Henlwo wnttctlir lioiiniv in MwCrii'^ 

* Bass liiiuh,' I H| 8, 

ISrtotHiimii, 12 I'li, 1KHI; AthrunMitii. Hi i'Vb. 
1884 ; Nature, 21 KJ>. JHH4,| ll. T, 1J 



BALFOUR, N WiKV{ !7-l IHL*:i),n most. 
distinguished oilieer umli'r Lord ('tirnwiiltiH 
in the Amerinm wurof ini!i>|Hi)ilitirit, WHS not 
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this son of a small bookseller in Edinburgh, 
but the last representative of the Balfours 
of Dunbog in the county of Fife. Harry 
Ballnur, the tirst laird of Duubog, was the 
third son of John, third Lord Bnlibur of Bur- 
leig'h [<j[. v.], and in the middle of the last 
century oflicors'had very little chance of rising 
to higher rank who were not of good family. 
He was born at Dunbog in 1743, and entered 
the army as ensign in the 4th regiment in 
3761. lie was promoted lieutenant in 1765, 
and captain in 1770, but did not see service 
till the outbreak of the American war. lie 
distinguished himself at the battle of Bunker's 
Hill, where be was severely wounded, and at 
Long Island and Brooklyn. In August 1776 
his services were so conspicuous at the t-iking 
of New York, that he was sent home with 
the despatches announcing the success, and 
was promoted major by brevet. He at once 
returned to America, and struck up a warm 
friendship with many of the younger officers, 
including Lord Cornwallis and Lord Kawdon. 
Ho was present at the battles of Elizabeth- 
town, Brandywino, and Germantown, and, t 
after being appointed lieutenant-colonel of 
the 2ttrd regiment in 1778, accompanied 
Cornwallis to Charleston. After the capture 
of the city he was appointed commandant at 
Ninety-Six, and there 'by his attention and 
diligence/ says Cornwallis, succeeded in rais- 
ing 4,000 militia among the loyal colonists. 
In the following year he accepted the diffi- 
cult and invidious post of commandant at 
Charleston, and there acquitted himself to 
the complete satisfaction of Oornwallis. He 
obeyed to the letter the rigorous orders of 
Cornwallis against the colonists, and incurred 
much odium for carrying out the execution 
of a planter named Isaac Hayne, which Lord 
1 Uwclon had ordered. ' You have done what 
lew ollicers in our service are capable of 
doing,' wrote Cornwallis to Balfour on 
12 Nov. 1780, 'and have voluntarily taken 
responsibility on yourself to serve your 
country and your iriend' (Corn,walli Dcfi- 
pftfcJiM, Cornwallis to Balfour, i. 46). When 
the* war was over, Balfour was rewarded for 
hiw services with the rank of colonel and the 
appointment of aide-de-camp to the king. 
He was also appointed, with a lawyer named 
fipranger, on a commission to award the 
money granted by parliament to those loyal 
colonists who had suffered in the war. tie 
now enjoyed high reputation, and moved 
in the best military society, and in 1790 
Mr. Stewart, of Castle Stewart in Wigton- 
ahire, who had married his only sister, re- 
turned him to parliament for the Wigton 
Burghs. In 1703, on the outbreak of the 
war with France, he was promoted major- 



general, and received the command of a 
brigade in the force which his old comrade, 
Lord Rawdon, now Lord Moira, was to take 
to the west coast of France. "With the rest 
of Lord Menu's army, Balfour joined the 
Duke of York in Flanders in 1794. Though 
Lord Moira returned home, Balfour volun- 
teered to continue his services in any capa- 
city in which he could be useful, and assisted 
General Ralph Abercromby in commanding- 
the reserve till December 1794. lie never 
again saw active service, but continued to 
sit in parliament, first for Wigton Burghs 
and then for Arundel, till 1802. lie was 
made colonel of the 39th regiment in 1794, 
and promoted lieutenant-general in 1798, 
and general in 1803. He retired to his family 
seat, Dunbog, and there died at the advanced 
age of eighty, in October 1823, being then 
sixth general in seniority after sixty-two 
years' service. He bequeathed Dunbog to 
his nephew William Stewart, who took the 
name of Balfour. His reputation wns made 
in the American war, and the friendship of 
such generals as Hastings and Oornwallis 
seeius to justify it. 

[For Balfoiir's son-ices see the Royal Military 
Calendar. l r or his services in America consult. 
Bancroft's History of the United States, passim, 
and tho contemporary account of the war in 
South Carolina; soo also the ConrwaHis Des- 
patches, edited by Ross, 1859. For tho cam- 
paign in Inlanders, seo tho Journals and Letters 
of Sir Harry Culvert.] H. M. & 

BAUTOUR, UOBEirf (1650 P-l 025 P), 
Scotch philosopher and philologist, is believed 
to have been born about 1550, According 
to the statement of David Buchanan, he de- 
rivocl his lineage from a distinguished family 
in Fifosluro, but ho has himself Informed us 
(Cowmen farms in C/compflan,, 19(|) that he 
was born in Forfarshire, probably near Dun- 
dee. From a school in his native district lie 
was sent to the university of St. Andrews, 
and thence ho proceeded to the univer- 
sity of Paris, where he attracted much at- 
tention by the ability with which he pub- 
licly maintained certain philosophical theses 
against all oppugners. Afterwards he was 
invited to Bordeaux by the archbishop of 
that sno, and there he became a member of 
the college of fruieime. He was elected pro- 
fessor of Greek, and at length, probably in 
1580, was appointed principal of the college, 
which, he continued to govern for many years. 
It appears that he was alive in 1625, but the 
date of his death is not recorded. Balfour 
loft behind him the character of a learned 
and worthy man, the only fault attributed 
to him by one biographer being his zealous 
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adherence to tho llomau catholic faith, 1 1 is 
contemporary, Dcmpstor, says ho was Mho 
phoenix of his ago ; a philosopher profoundly 
skilled in the Greek and Latin language ; a 
mathematician worthy of being compared 

__ _ _ i. .1 i*i* j*.^... 
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__ defeated him 1* Sept, ifitl in-ar Aberdeen, 

with" tiie"ancients ; und'to thuso cjuiilillcatioiiH j and npiin (with (Ji-nrral liaillie) ai Kilsjth, 
he joined a wonderful suavity of manner, and i 15 Au# Kilo, |I. WH/J M||WIHMI to the <vh-. 
the utmost warmth of alleet'ion towards his ; brated -and nutnrhmatc * cn^Hn-iiH'Mt ' <> 
countrymen.' His reputation us a scholar | march iuln Kn^lnnd for tin- re,ein- nf tins 
rests mainly on his commentary on A rislotle. I hi n^. lie bud weight I'liou^h tu di^uadc 
Tho titles of his works are: 1, '< Jelasius, ' (Vnnjwi'll then from the im^ioii nf St'ni- 
SiWcryfia rav Kara TI;V V NIKCW^^^ ^ In hitt, iwilrr the ael fur pulling 
irpaxM vrav ' Paris, 15i!l), Hyo; Heidelberg | * the Kingdom in a po-lurc nf ib^-ui'iV ho 
)04, fol. An edition of tho Oeek ievt.ae- WHM one of the ndnwlN fop Kit'i*. Id- \\n,^ 
mipaniedby aLatin translation, (lelasius, , further nnminatetl in Ihe ^iiiiH' .M-UI- om- of 
ith Balfour'a tmnslat ion, has been reprinted the eommissioniT* uf the irea-urs and -\- 

^.. >. 1 ..j * 4.^11 ' \ tfl 1* 1.ifl...1 K | _ . I - " 



f V ^ L/XX *Jl^ tfcJUl\J Ml' UVi**** 11 *'*^'****^***^''""! - - - - - ^- - - -r - -r - ^ 

in several editions of thoConeiliu. '2. *('leo- ! eliei|u'r. He died at Ibirlei^b, near Kiitn*,-.-, 
incdis Meteora Grfw it Latine, A Uolierlo 10 Au^. iniJ.'J. Hi,, wife dint 1HW* 1 biiu (iu 
Balforuo ox MS. codieo PMbliotlieeje 111 us- KiiUl). They bad IJH ( nii , ,rr P.Ai.roi'j;, 
trissimi Cardinal is luyosii multis meudis . JOHN, third Lonl Hnllnur of IJurh-i-b! ami 
i^mircriLt.!!. Latino versa, et net'nehln com- four dauirhter^ 



-, MS,; llalfbiip'-. An!i1^ MS,; 
f.N iif Si'ifllaiiil, by AVomt, ; VM|*.. 



repurguta, .Latine versa, et. pet-pel un com- 

mentario illustrata.' Jtordeaux, KiOo, -tto. 

This work was commended by liarthius and ] 

other IfMimtxl men, and even ill the -jtreseut, fnlio, tsi.'i; <inuw rniwturd'^ IVrntif nf Sn 

contnry it was held in such estimation that, ; land, l7Hif"lipp. *' 1; SibbaUiS KmrnMiii 

it was rqmblishod by Professor James Italw Kii'e ; Audi-r-on','. SnMli-Ii Nation, j A, B. f, 

at Loydon in IW-M). 8vo. o. l Prolegomena in 

libpos Topicoruin Aristotelis/ jtiir,, -tto. | BALFOU.R, UOPiI-ItT (,/. ir.V/), liftb 

4, ' Commcntarii in Or^iuuini ho^'unun Apis- ' l^oitu mi-t-'onjoi- 1 Mi in.MMi.Jaeitbih-, when 

totolls/Boi'duaux, HilK,4to. 5. 'Clommentarii a > out h fell in h\r \\i\\\ a * prett) fitn*/ lur 

inlib, Arist. dorhilosojmia tomusseeundus, inferior in punk, much In tlie fiiiftii^tinri* nf 

o^uo post Or^nnuni Lo^'ie.um, quipeuiuime in the family, He w > ; rut tu traud abmad 

libros Ethicornm oeeurnmt ditlicilia, diluridn iu tho hope that be would tirnH li Httarb* 

expliciuitur/ Bordoaux, Ki^O, 4to. nient, Hefnre be wf out h deelnred to hi' 

[Buchanan, Do Scriptm'ilms Soolis, 120; l Bll ^ l(l Vi 'Ij? 1 : if , '" l l li( ' " | llw ;' i|< : ">; 
Dompstcr, 'Hist. Kedi-siuHt-ura (Jontis Srolonua, i he shnuhl Kill her husband, Nutuitb: 
119 ; Jrv'mtf'H Lives of Srottish WVih-rs (IHrii)), 



j. 234-40; Anderson's Hcoi-tisli Nation, i, 217 ; 
Ohuiiibovs's Jiio^.Diet. of Kmiiipul. Scot-snu-ii, nl. 



Thomson, i, 08; (-at. of i'rintod Books in HriU 
Mus.] 
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BALFOUE, UOBEUT (t/> KKiJJ), 
LORD BALKIUB ov Birituuuu, military com- 
nianclcr, was son of Sir llobort Arnol; ( if l^truii), 
chamberlain of Fifo, II inumod 
daug-htor of Michael Balfour of 
and Margaret, danght.tr of Lnnclio of I 
and his wif snccoodod her futJuir (who was 
created 7 Aiipf. KJOO Lowl lialfour of llur- 



,hr tlin'iit,NhiMliil marry a IIrnr\ Sti'iiliMf*- ? 



him 



itt. 
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return his lirM. impiiry was after the ^irl, 
Ou bein^ iuforuird nf JUT inari'iiiK*** be IM'- 



<MMdrd tut h<r*ebaeli (with two iiHi'tiitiiitt' <> 
directly to the srhool at In\*'rKeitbiu^, 
..n.i 'StenhouH* tint, ilctilH'piiirU -hot hint 



leigh) as Baroness Balfour of 
Thereupon, by alottor from ttiu kif (Jumi'H I) 
Arnot became Lord Balfoiir of Burh'igh, 
the socond hohkr of tlm titb*. At tho as- 
sembly of the Scottish parliauiont in 1040 
(11 June) tho 'estates' appointed him tlunr 



president, Ho was continued in tin* olSic 
in 1641, and was 0110 of the commissioners 
for a treaty of peace wit h England in 1 040- 1 . 
He was also constituted of tho privy council 
' ad vitam ant culpam ' by tho parliament of 



(wounding hint in UIM ?.bntiblrr).rind<juirtlv 
ivtiiriutd to Hurlri^li, Tbi;-i \v.* on it April 
1707, T|IM iJoorM'htuiiiiiuMrr liiigrrtMl t \vrU* 
ays, mul ujin dint. Jtnllimr w-, n-inl fiir 
in tln hijjlt murt uf justiriiiry 



1 Atijjf. I7(H>. TliiMli*tfMi<fc wiih it^i'itiniiM, but, 
. Hi* \vus 



nit tS , 



in w\\\\ y, ittul 



JUit u ftfw tlays prior tn this be t-Mutprtl fro 

th|ipiwm(*J(MHrt.i*fMi<HirtlimH')l f vi'\i'liaii 
in^-dothus with bis sisti'p who rt^i'mbli'd Iii 



in^-dothus with bis sisti'p, who rt 
Ho skukud for souu* timii in llw 



hood of 



u jf wriit nh-t 11*1*, hitlhi w 



in tins trunk, was long- shwvu us bin j*iat-.t* of 
. On \}w datli of his tatb^r, iu 



171'J, tlus titli* devolved ott him, liif* tn*\t 
was ut th<* a*ftinf( uf 
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at Lochmaben, L )( J .May 1714, when 'tho 
Pretender's' health AVHS drunk at the cross, 
(in their knees, Lord liiirloi^h denouncing 
diumiation against all who would not drink 
it. Ho engaged in the rebellion of 1715. 
For this he was attainted by act, of parlia- 
ment, and his estates forfeited to the crown, 
lie died, without issue, in 1757. 

[Anclerflou'H Scottish Nation; IVlacluurin's Cri- 
minal Trials; line's History of tho .Rebellion.] 

A. B. (J. 

BALFOUR, Sin "WILLIAM (//. 1(500), 
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parliamentary tfenwal, of tho family of llal- 
Ihur of Pitculln, Fiiesliir*', a] incurs to have 
boon born before thr nrrnHtiion of James I 
to tho Knglisli throne, for in 1042 lui ob- 
tained a naturalisation bill (Lon/n 1 



SJHMay 1 1 Ml'). He entered the Dutch sor- 
vico and continued in it till HW7. In that 
year In* became lieuti'imnt-rolonel in tho 
Karl of Morton's regiment, took part in tho 
expedition to the isle of l\lir,and was noticed 
an beintf one, of tho ottteers most favoured by 
tho JDuke of Iturkintflmm ( KOUHTMK, Lift* of 
Mliot, II 78), In Jninuipy HttS he wim 
charged by tho lung, in emijune.tiou with 
Colonel Dal bier, to raise r,0()0 horse in 
I'Yu'sknd, but the siiHpieiotiH this ]>rojet'.t 
nroused in tho ('ounnons obliged the kitifrto 
abandon the pbm, and to IISMIIV Iho hoimo 
tliat thoHi 1 . troops were never meant to bo 
employed hi Kntfland, <> the, death of Sir 
Allen Apsley, Sir William, who in described 
as oiu ot the gmitlomon of tho kind's privy 
chnmbftr, was appointefl governor of tho 
Tower (18 Oct. UWO, (W, A'. /*,, Dom.). I" 
October JHJM he was employed on u rouK- 
dential mission to the Netherlands, .Healso 
rocoivnl many other murks of tho kind's 
favour, including the j^runt. of a lucrative 
patent for milking gold and silver money in 
tho Townr (HKW)-' Nevertheless Hal four, 
'from tint heginn ing of the Long* parliament, 
according to thi^ natttral eust.om of his 
country, 'forgot nil bin ohligutions^to tho 
king, and inudo himself vory ^nioions to 
tliOBO pooplo whoso glory it was to be thought 
onemieg to tho court* ('OLAUJ^N DON, iv. 147)* 
PerhnpH religions motiv(s had something to 
do witli this change, of parties, for Hjilfonr 
was a violent oppouont of popery, and had 
onceLeatun a prie,t for trying to convert hi* 
wife (StrajfMt Cbrr. ii. 1<M>). Stmlford was 
entrusted to Baliour*H keeping, and though 
offered SiO,000/. and an advantiigoons match 
for his daughter, ho rofuwod to comuvo at 
the carl's cwcapo, or to admit. C'aptain Bil- 
liugsley and his swspicious lovies to tho 
Tower (2 May 141, .UtmuwoUTH, iii, i. 250). 
Tho king, therefore, persutidwl ov obliged 



lialfour to resign liis post in the following 
December. Tho accounts given of the causes 
of this resignation differ considerably (CiA- 
KHNDON, iv. 101 ; GAKDINEK, Ilistoi-y of 
England, x. 108; and tho pamphlet entitled 
A Temlte Plot ((.gainst London and West- 
minuter). When the parliament raised an 
army Sir William was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the horse, under the nominal com- 
mand of the Earl of Bedford. He com- 
manded the reserve at Edgehill, broke several 
regiments of the king's foot, and captured 
part of liia artillery. Ludlow describes 
him spiking the king's guns with his own 
hands, a,nd all accounts agree in praise of 
his services. Tie did not take part in the 
first battle of Newbury, having gone abroad 
to try the waters on account of his health 
(Lordx 1 Journals, 2 Aug. 1043). la the 
spring of KM 4 he was detached from the 
army of Essex with 1,000 horse to reinforce 
Waller, and shared the command at the vic- 
tory of AlreslVird. His letter of 30 March 
1044 to Essex, relating the battle, was or- 
dered to be printed. He then rejoined Es- 
sox, accompanied him itito Cornwall, and" 
took "Weymoutli and Tauuton (June 1044). 
'When the infantry was forced to surrender, 
he broke through' the king's lines, and 'by 
an orderly and well-governed march passed 
above 100 miles in the king's quarters,' 
and tmcctu'clcd in joining General Middletou. 
At the second battle of Nowbury he com- 
iniuuled the right wing of tho parliamentary 
horse, (se,o Manvhwtcrs Quarrel with Qroini- 
wc/t, Oaiwlen Society; and the letters signed 
by Balfour, ]>, 55). ' This was Btilfour's ^last 
public nxploit ; with tho organisation of the 
new model he retired from military service. 
Tin* House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee ' to consider of a fit recompense and 
acknowledgment of tho faithful services done 
by him t o the public f (2 1 .1 an. 1045), and the 
iiouwo of Lords voted the payment of his 
arrears (7,000/,) and specially recommended 
him to the Commons (21 ,Tuly). But some 
intercepted correspondence seems to have 
awakened suspicions and caused delays in this 
payment (see Cummam* Journals, 25 March 
and U April 1045). Sh- William Balfour's 
will was proved in 1000. 

[CliwwuloM'H History of th&Bebollion; Vicars's 
hirliiuiioiitury Ohrumclu ; Calendar of Domestic 
fttatu I'niHfw ; Ricsmft's Champions (1647) con- 
tuiuH u part-wit and panegyric of Sir William 
Biilfour (No. xviii.) J in tho Stafford Correspon- 
dence (vol. i. 88, 97, 120) aro some passages 
which appear to provo that Balfour was mdebted 
to the king's favour for the Irish estate which 
he is mid to have purchased from Lord Baliouv 
of Oloimwloj.] O.K.U. 
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that Baliol may have made Scotland this 
chief place of his ivsidence, though retaining 
English fiefs hi right of his mother and IIIH 
wife. His preference for Scotland would 
be confirmed by his succession to the high 
office which his father Henry had held. 
"Whatever may be thought of this hypothesis, 
it is certain that Alexander do JJaliol .the 
Scottish chamberlain first appears iwPominuH 
de Cavers in the Scottish records in 1270, 
Seven years later he was commissioned, as 
lord of Cavers, to serve in Edward's Welsh 
wars. In 1284, under the sain*' designation 
of Dominus dn Cavers, he was one of the 
Scottish barons who bound themselves l,o 
receive Margaret, the Maid of Norway, HH 
queen in the event of failure of male issue 
of Alexander III ; and as, in the same year, 
lie received a summons to attend K<hvard's 
army, lie must still have retained Kn^lish 
fiefs. In 1:287 he is for the Jirst time men- 



f mhT*jt*u*rr f - " ' - - 

tionccl in a writ- by the guardians of Scotland 

as chamberlain of Scotland, tin otlic,e in 

which ho succeeded John Lindsay, bishop of 

Glasgow. Two years later ho ioolc part in 

the negotiations which resulted in the. treaty 

of Salisbury, fi Nov. li>K<), confirmed by the 

parliament at Brighain U iMnrc.lt IsJSM), l>y 

which Edward thn Prince of \Vales was to 

many Margaret, and Edward I solemnly - 1n ' j n|in (l|l Hp|l( ^ |i|n ,j (|f j :ici 

cognised the inde]Kmd(;nceol Scotland .Her ^ }ltt Sn}|iis i, rlimllll j KU . 

death prwvmtwl the marriage, and hdwurd 

aoou forgot or ignored his wigagnmunts. ( )n 

5 June 1291 Baliol and his \viie Isabella de 

Ohilham, widow of David dw Strathbogie t 

earl of Athol, recoivod a hit-te-r of attorno) 

iik * . t* *-* v I ' , . 
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captive tii Knglaiicl. Tn \W7 John doSandale, 
an English baron, appears as chamberlain of 
Scotland. From entries in the, neeoimts of 
the expenses of John Ualiol when n prisoner 
in England with reference to u horse of 
Alexander de llulinl, it \vould seem tlnit, he 
shared the cnplivity of his kinsman. OH 
KJ Jan. 1^1)7 Kdward made a present at ion to 
the church >f ('.avers, n]in the ground that, 
the hinds of Alexander de IJaliol were in hU 
hands. A few nc.nnt.y notices between 1^0* 
iind l.'JOl indicate tlwf he look part on the 
Knglish side in the war with Scotland; ami 
from one of these we learn that he hml 
manors in Ken), the \\ood of which he re- 
ceived the ItingV license to sell. 

Amongst the Immns prewent- at, (hi 
of (/iierlimToelt in I. '<>() was 

Mi"-! A hss'tnd r*"*: ili Itaithtt 4 ), 
7\c ;i. Iniil. lii'ii IV iv iiH'ttoit IP ni'l, 
J.-iiine hnmi'i'i' iivoit el 
Al tMta^e, i^i'ii voidi dn 

In 1 . 'UK? he seems In. hfive .shown si 
of again fulling olf from the Mngl'ish wi 
for his chattels in Kent, Hertfordshire, and 
lloxbnrghshire \\ere iti that, year M*i/.erl by 
Kdward: but we find hint employed, in My 
l)01,in KilwuriKN service in Scotland, iintl in 
the first vearof Mil ward II he wa-. summoned 



and safe conduct from Ifrl wit nl permitting 
them to remain for a year in Scotland, lit; 



fttill continued to hold the oilice of ol 
lain aftor tho seisin of Scotland hud been 
giv(iti to Edward I, as iho condition of his 
detennbiing; tho suit as to th<* .sne-cession of 
tho crown of Scotland ; "but intheheginning 
of 129:! we iind Kobort Heron, rector of 
Ford, associated with Baliol in this oilice, 
and as a writ of 1 Feb. of that, .year men- 
tions that Hftron'H wages had been 

u _ di v IU. MI JW "ww^t V U tt . 



to him by tlw Junpf of England, it; UI>]HUITK 

d lus 



reasonable to conclude, that. Iloron hac 
appointed to control Baliol in t.hu (!Xn<ititiion 
of the offico. On ^0 Dec-. \*2M curtain of 
the records of Scotland which had boon in 
the hands of Edward woro mlelivored to 
Alexander Baliol us chamberlain of Scot- 
land. Baliol is last mentioned an chamber- 
lain on 16 May 1204, and it MM mis probable 
that the disputes betwoon 13d ward and John 
Baliol led to his deprivation by tho English 
king after or jmrhapn even bci'oro tlio cam- 
paign, of 1296, when Edward forced John 
Baliol to resign the crown and carried him 



His estates in Kent, of xvhich the chief 
wiu* the rustle niitl manor of tlhilhnin, \vere 
held by him in right of hn wife hsnbelln dr 
('htlhnin, ly whom In* left, u won "f his own 
name, The dale of his death i,4 unhmnvti, 
but aw he was summoned to nil the parlia- 
ments of Kilwiml 1 between CUIOimil 1JJ07, 
and is not tnentioned MM summoned to nny 

; of Kdwanl II, be probably died wn wfler 
t-hi nccoHHinn of that monarch, His MM) 
Alexander hud n sun, Tboniiiw <ie Haliol of 
Cavers, who sold thiit- estate to \VilIinni, 

1 tMirl ttf Douglas, in IJWIM, mid U the hi^t 

| of thi> HfilinlH who appears in the Scottish 

j records. 

| Kxch(|iii>i' H(>llw of Si'htluutl. i, ; thu'iniM'tif^ 
illustrative of t-lu^ HtHtory of Scut hind, nliii'il by 
Sir V. Pnlgrave; HiMoi'iral DiM'iniM'iitNSrntluinl, 
lHO-MOtt, wlitwl by Hey. 4. SleyniHiin; AH' 
I'jiH. St'otlund, Her-oi'ii eilitioh, vnl, \, ; i Hijgttiilc'* 
Daroniigc; Snrti^'H 1 HiMory <f Ihirhiuit ; < l lm- 
t.rh<-k l H History of HrrtfonMiirh; Crnwritrd's 
,'I listory of i\w ' Mllceis nf Slat t nf Siiit font). ] 

i I *i iiVl * 



BALIOL, HKKNA1U) WH, Urn ilIir 
(JL 1 1 m -1 107 ), There IN irnuM. diiliculty in 
fixiiift wit.li ptvc.isum ili oarly UiNtory nf'dic 
family oi'Jtalinl, which WIIH deitiued 1 o pluy w 
a part, in t Iw iiniudM of BdoUunti, u 
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circumstance which no doubt contributed to 
the obscurity of its records and the extinc- 
tion of its name. The founder of the house 
in England was the Norman baron Guido or 
Guy de Baliol, whose French fiefs of Bailleul, 
in the department of L'Orne, two leagues 
from Argenton, Darapierre, Harcourt, and 
Vinoy, in Normandy, were long retained by 
his descendants, and afforded a refuge when 
their English inheritance was forfeited along 
with the Scottish crown, which John wore 
so short a time and Edward failed to re- 
cover. G uy is said, in a manuscript on which 
Surtees, the historian of Durham, relies, to 
have come ' to England with the Conqueror, 
and to him gave William Hufus the barony 
of By well in Northumberland, and the forests 
of Teesdale and Charwood, with the lordship 
of Middleton in Teesdale and Gainsford, with 
all their royalties, franchises, and immuni- 
ties ' (Bowes MS.. SuBTBBS' Durham, iv. 50). 

V* "I T"fc 1 Vfc "1 1 it 11 J 1 



BALIOL, BERNARD DE, the younger 
(fl. 1167). Dngdnlc does not recognise a 
second Bernard, but for the reasons stated in 
the last article, the opinion of Surtees appears 
preferable, though it must be admitted that 
his existence vests on the evidence of one 
charter and the improbability of a single life 
having covered the period from 11 35, when 
the first Bernard must have at least attained 
majority, to nearly the. close of the century. 
Tins Bernard joined Robert de Stuteville, 
Odonel de ITm'fraville, Ranulf de Glanville, 
and other northern barons, who raised the 
siege of Alnwick and took William the Lion 
prisoner in 1 174. Our only further informa- 
tion about him consists of grants to various 
abbeys, one of which, to Rievaulx, was 
' for the good of his own soul and that of his 
consort Agnes de Pinkney,' and the confirma- 
tion of the privileges granted by his father 
to the burgesses of Barnard Castle. He was 



succeeded by his son Eustace, whose ex- 
istence is onlv known from charters of which 



Bernard or Barnard Baliol is stated by the 
same manuscript to have built ' the fortress 
which he called Castle Barnard, and created ' the earliest, dated in 1190, is a license to 
burgesses and endowed them with the like ' marry the widow of Robert Fitzpiers for a 
franchises and liberties as those of Rich- ! fine of 100 marks. He was succeeded about 
mond/ a statement corroborated by the ancient j 1215 by his son Hugh, the father of John de 
and noble ruin which still overhangs the Teos, Baliol I, whose sou was John de Baliol II, 
with ' its uttermost walls of lime and brick ' king of Scotland. 

and 'innermost cut in rocks of stone/ as the ' [Dugdale's Bawmago and Monastieon Angli- 
ballad runs, and by the charter of his son, a carmill . Surtecs' Durham, iv. 51-2.] M. M. 
second Bernard, which confirms his father's ! 

grant to the burgesses (SimraiKB, iv. 71). In ! BALIOL, EDWARD DE (d. 1363), king 
1135 the first Bernard did homage, along ! of Scotland, th eldest son of John de Baliol, 
with David I of Scotland, to tho Empress king of Scotland, and Isabel, daughter of 
Matilda., daughter of Henry I, but prior to , John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, on his 
the battle of the Standard, 1138, he re- ' father's death in 1314 succeeded to his French 
nounced his homage and joined the party of ] fiefs, on which ho lived till 1324, when he 
Stephen. ' Along with Robert do Bruce, Lord , was invited by Edward II to England, which 
of Annandale, a common interest then uniting ; he again visited in 1327, with the view of 
the ancestors of tho future rivals, he was j being brought forward us a pretender to the 
sent before the bat-tie by tho northern barons ; Scottish crown. A morn favourable oppor- 

i . ,! "* v 1 f 1. i ? j 1 J. i J *J-__ . __J .1 I4..._'1J' . .J.'j... 4.1. J| n ..J_t. ^.Jf 




him at Lincoln on 2 Fob. 1141. Theeharler . permission to remain as long and return as 
of the. second Bernard, still preserved, is often as he pleased in order that prepara- 

rt i . ^ * j 1 i ^ I 1 J 1 _. _ _ . _.. J _^ . j_- ._ _i>1 K J_ In* . _ talk h. . K j I . h *L A h .m 4a Im tff. <h h.h !> ji w 4^Mh I*. (V ^3 r* f*.Jf 



unfortunately without date, and there is 
no charter-evidence to fix his father's death, 
but a fine exacted in 14 Henry II (1 107), 
for neglecting to certify the number of his 
knights' fees, is assumed with probability by 
Surtees to refer to the time of his succes- 
sion, and to make the fact which history re.- Thomas, Lord Wake of Liddell, and a small 
_i^ .x.j.i.. i. _j? -ocr:n:. it.. T :.. ..* f orcti o f 4QO men-at-arms and 3,000 foot, 



tionfi might be made for the invasion of Scot- 
land. Placing himself at the head of the 
disinherited barons wlxose lands had been 
forfeited by Bruce for their adherence to 
England, of whom the chief were Henry 
do Beaumont, Gilbert de TJmfraville, and 



cords of the capture of William the Lion a,t 
Alnwick in 1174 by a Bernard de JBaliol 
along with other northern barons applicable, 
to the second and not, the first bearer of the 
name. 

[Dugclalcj's Baronage, corrected by HurlwH' 
Durham, iv. 51.] M. M. 



Baliol sailed from Itavenspur, near the mouth 
of the Humber, and landed at Kinghorn, 
in Fife, on 6 Aug. 1332. The death of 
Randolph, the valiant regent who found 
a feeble successor in Donald, earl of Mar, 
gave Baliol an advantage he was prompt 
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to seize. After defeating the Envl of Fife, 
who opposed his landing, ho marched 1>y 
Dunferniline to the river Earn, surprised 
and routed Mar at Pupplin Mcior with great 
slaughter on 13 Aug., and tonic possession 
of Pcrt-li. A threatened blockade of that 
town by tin* Tfiarl of March having been 
abandoned, Baliol was crowned at Scone 
on 24 Sept. by William Sinclair, bishop of 
Dunlceld. Leaving Perth in charge of Hie 
Earl of .Fife, who soon surrendered it to the 
Scotch, Baliol marched towards (lie border, 
mid at Roxburgh on #>Nov. met Kdward I II, 
acknowledged him as superior ami Inn! of 
Scotland, and bound himself to nerve in nil 
his wars. JTe further engaged to put him in 
possession of Berwick and to ninrry (In* prin- 
cess Johanna, already betrothed to David II. 
It was noon n<, i en how fragile was liis tenure 
of the country he ailed ed to dispose of, for 
on 10 Dec. he was surprised at Anunn by 
Archibald Douglas and completely defeated, 
His brother Henry was slain, and hi* had 
himself diJlic.ulty in escaping across (he ! 
English border. In the following year, | 
March IJWtt, with additional aid Vnmi | 
England, Buliol ret.urncd and established 
his camp near Roxburgh, with the view of 
besieging Berwick, The Scots lost about, 
this time the services of two of their bravest 
leaders, Sir Andrew Murray of Doth well, 
and Sir William Douglas, the knight of 
Lidduadale, and Edward, having himself ad- 
vanced with a great, force to the. siege of 
Berwick, defeated Archibald Douglas, who 
had succeeded to the, chief command, at. 
ITalidon Hill on Id July, which lowed the 
capitulation of Berwick, 

In February 1&U Baliol held a parliament ; 
fit TMinbnrgh, when*, on the liSt'h of that , 
month, his engagements to Kdward were 
renewed and Berwick was annexed to the 
English crown. Not satisfied wiMi Ibis 
severance of the great fortress which was | 
the key to the, borders from the Scottish j 
kingdom, Edward demanded and Bnliol \ 
agreed at Ne/vvrmtltvon-Tyne to the absolute 
surrender to tho English crown of tho 
forests of .Todburgh, Selkirk, and TCttrick, 
the counties of Roxburgh, Peebles, Bnmfries, 
and Edinburgh, tho constabularies of rJucl- 
dinfrton and Tjinlitligow, wit.h all the towns 
and castles in the territory annexed, This 
comprised tho whole of ancient Loth'um, the 
richest and most important part of Scotland, 
Edward at onc parcelled it into sheriirdomH, 
and appointed a chamberlain and justiciary 
for Lothian. On 18 June he. received th'e, 
homage of Baliol for tho whole kingdom of 
Scotland, and, as if to mark the ignominy of 
his vassal with a deeper stain, declared that 
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his private estates wen- not tn be undeistnnd 
as falling within the surrender of the rights 
of his country. Tn the autumn nf this year 
a dispute as to the succession of Alexander 
de Mowbray, one of the disinherited barony 
between his brother us heir mule, who was 
at first .supported by Baliol, and liU daughter 
as heir general, whose cniise \var- espnti*rd 
by Ileuryde Ileauumnt, earl of Hurlum, nnd 
David de Hastings, earl of A thole, exposed 
the weakness of Ibtliol, who \\a-i enmpelled 
I nelmugesidesiind abandon Mowhniy through 
fear of these powerful earls The return of 
Sir Andrew Murray from Kuejand, nnd nf 
the Karl of Moray, now acknowledged n< 
regent on behalf of David II,gn veable h-aders 
to the Scottish patriots, and Hnliot wa,* forced 
to take refuge in Ktigluml, In winter he 
was again brought back, rather than ivstnred, 
by the aid of Kdwsird, and after wiu<titig 
Annawlale celebrated ('hri.-lnum at Uenfrew, 
where be create*! William Hullnrk, an en-Ie- 
siastic, chamberlain ofSentlaud, IttJuK of 
the following year Kdwurd iignin in\aded 
Scotland, and although I lie fortune of war 
were not nil on one side, <!uvenuut of 
Nainur, a mercenary iillv of Kilwim!, Iwing 
defeated on the Borough Muir and fom'd 
to leave Scotland, the capture of the Karl of 
Moray and the aid of the Mtmhniv-K and 
others enabh'd Kdward t<? eoncltule a"treat\ 
at Perth 1H Aug. |i!JTi, by wliirh the ICnrl n\" 
A thole and all who submit ted tnlhe Kngli*h 
king were to be uardoned for their rebellion, 
and the ntx-icnt laws and UMiigi^ of Scotland 
as in the days of Alexander III restored, 
A thole, who was named lieutenant of Seni- 
land, now espoused the side of Hnlinl, but 
was soon after surprised and sluiu bs the 
Karl of March, William Douglas of I/idde- 
dale, and Sir Andrew Murray, in the f<m<>t 
of Kilblaiu, Dnliol succeeded in detaebing 
John, the lord of the Isles, from 1 he national 
cause by ceding to him Cautire am! Kmtp- 
dale to Argyh\ and several of the principal 
Hebrides, along with the wardship of the 
young heir of Athole, on IJ IW. \lWt t A 
loan of MO marks b,v Kdward 011 Mi OH, 
I!W5 and u daily pension of "> marks during 
pleasure, granted on I'TJan. liW(, iiiflu'titei] 



the poverty and dependence of Hit Ho!, The 
command of the Hnglish troops WHS given 
not to Baliol but to the Karl of Lancaster. 
Tn August Kdward himself suddenly n- 
turned to Perth, which was the chief fortress 
held by Baliol, and overran the north-east of 
Scotland. After eHtubiishing n weak line 
of forts from Dunottar to Stirling nnd rein- 
forc.ing tin* garrison of Perth, he returned to 
England, leaving bis brother, the Karl of 
Cornwall, in command, Sir Andrew Murrnv 
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made an ineffectual attempt to take Stirling, 
but succeeded in reducing the more northern 
forts after Edward's departure. In the spring 
of the following year, 1337, he took Falk- 
land, Leuchars, and St. Andrews in Fife, 
Cupar alone holding out under the com- 
mand of Bullock, Baliol's chamberlain. By 
a sudden diversion to the west he surprised 
and took Bothwell Castle, and, having thus 
secured the passage of the Clyde, made a 
raid into Cumberland, and on his return in- 
vested but did not take Edinburgh. In 1338 
this gallant commander, who had xtpheld 
the cause of Scottish independence for forty 
years, since he was associated with Wallace 
against Edward I, died. Robert, the steward 
of Scotland, succeeded him as regent, and 
prepared for the siege of Perth, where Baliol 
still was, and Edward, having no confidence 
in his military talents, required him to en- 
trust its custody to Sir Thomas Ughtred, an 
English commander. Before the end of the 
year Baliol, who had borne no part of any 
moment in the war nominally conducted on 
his behalf, but really for that of Edward, 
retired to England. There he appears to have 
remained until the defeat and capture of 
David II at Neville's Cross, 17 Oct. 1346, 
encouraged him again to return to Scotland. 
Taking up his residence at Caerlaverock 
Castle, on the Sol way, and aidod by English 
men-at-arms under Percy and Neville, he 
made a raid as far as Glasgow, wasting Niths- 
dale and Cunningham. The title, but not 
the contents, of a treaty in this year between 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, son of Edward III, 
and Percy and Neville, has been preserved, 
which makes it probable that the ambitious 
prince had set on foot the intrigue for his 
succession to the Scottish crown with Baliol 
which was afterwards renewed with David II. 
Meanwhile the Scots had accepted Kobert 
the Steward, grandson of llobert the Bruce 
on the mother's side, as regent ; and though 
the English king in official documents con- 
tinues to style Baliol 'our clear cousin 
Edward, king of Scotland/ lie negotiated at 
the same time with hia captive, David II, 
and finally, in 1354, released him for the 
large ransom of 90,000 marks, by annual 
instalments of 10,000, on non-payment of 
which he was to return to prison at Berwick 
or Norham. The Scotch preferring the 
French alliance and failing to pay the instal- 
ment due in 1355, David honourably sur- 
rendered himself, and in 1366 Edward mus- 
tered a large force for the subjugation of 
Scotland. Before he set out Baliol at Eox- 
burgh, on 21 Jan,, made an absolute surrender 
of the whole kingdom of Scotland to Edward 
by delivery of a portion of its soil along 
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with his golden crown, in return for an 
obligation of payment of 5,000 marks and 
a pension of 2,OOOZ. which Edward granted 
on the previous day at Bamborough. This 
was the last of Baliol's acts as king ; but his 
ignoble life lasted till 1367, when he died 
without issue at Wheatley, near Doncaster, 
where, during his last years, 'reft of the 
crown, he still might share the chase,' as is 
proved by the writs granting him a license to 
sport in the royal forests and pardon to some 
of the neighbouring gentry who joined in his 
amusement. Except for the brief period of 
his success at the head of the disinherited 
barons at Dupplin Moor, he showed no quali- 
ties worthy of respect in a warlike age. His 
character was similar to that of his father, 
unequal to the honour and peril of a crown, 
and content to survive the disgrace of doing 
what lay in his power to sacrifice the inde- 
pendence of his country. 

[Kymer's Foedera, vol. iii.; Fordun's and 
Wyntoun's Chronicles give the events of his life 
from the Scottish, Knyghton, Adam of Muri- 
muth, and Walsingham from the English side. 
Lord Hailes's Annals is still the fullest and most 
accurate modern account of this period of Scottish 
history, but, Tytler's History of Scotland and 
Longman's History of the Reign of Edward III 
may also he consulted with advantage.] 

M. 



BALTOL, HENRY DB (d. 1246), cham- 
berlain of Scotland, was the son of Ingelrum 
and grandson of Bernard do Baliol, of Barnard 
Castle. His mother was daughter and heiress 
of William de Berkeley, lord of Keidcastle 
in l^orfarshire, and chamberlain of Scotland 
under "William the Lion in llGt^. William 
de Berkeley was succeeded in this high office, 
not yet divided into those of the treasurer 
and comptroller, and entrusted with the su- 
perintendence of the whole royal revenues, by 
Philip de Valoines and his son William de 
Valoines, lords of Panmure. The latter died 
in 12.19, leaving only a daughter, und Henry 
de Baliol, who had married his sister Lora, 
obtained the chamberliiinshij) which had been 
held by the father both of his mother and his 
wife. Although invited by King John to 
take his side shortly before Magna Charta, it 
is probable that, like his sovereign, Alexan- 
der II, he joined the party of the barons. He 
is mentioned in the Scottish records in various 
years between 1223 and 1244, and the ap- 
pointment of Sir John Maxwell, of Caerla- 
verock, who appears as chamberlain in 1231, 
must either have been temporary, or Baliol 
must have retained the title after demitting- 
the office, which Crawford (Officers of State, 

?. 261) supposes him to have done in 1231 
a 1234 he succeeded, in right of his wife as 
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eonewess, along with Christian do Valoines, 
her X wifeof Peter dc Maule ancestor o 
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iier nitjue, wno vi. j. <-*.. - -- / 
the Mamies of Panmuro, to the Lngl.sh 
of the Valoiuos, vacant by the_ death, ot 
Christie, countess of Essex, a rich inhwi- 
tance, situated in six shires. In 1241 .e a V 
tended Henry III to tho Gwwcm war, and, 
dying in 1246, was buried at MRKOHO. it w 
probable, but not certain, that f 10 1 "'' '''{ 
BalioL of Cavers, also chamberlain ot *wwrt 
[see BuiTOL, AtHXAKDBB DH], was hw son. 
tils only daughter, Ooiwbmav mnml an 
Englishman of the nam.s of I' wUburn. 
[Documents in Taiimm-o _01iiirtrr 

Chronicle' of Meiroso ; I^ff^jJ ' 11 " 
Crawford's Lives of Offimw ot HtaU-, ].. 2h 

'l^, 1L. 

BALIOL, JOHN T>n (rf.li(jn),of Uarimnl 
Oastlo, founder of Balliol Oolh'^ , Oxlord, 
was tho flonof 1 1 u^li, Mir. wiindHon ol Misl,a<:<s 
and tho njat-tf rand son ot Hornard <!<; 
r . -i n n m ,i i wiod M ' tv ' 



endowment was larpsly iiuwMisodby his will, 
Snl aft^r his dath by UiH widow, Duvortfinla. 
ITodu'din IW livinp: Ibivo. wins, Hiiph, 

JVi \*n-'* * T . ,,l,.,l ( ik 41wi 
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Alwwndor, and John, who m 
fiiraily *it. by th iM-li 't IH ''I"* 1 '" 
tfiowf-wH.hoirt &u>, and nU..rwr.l b.mino 
in of Hwrtlnnd. J ><>vW'l ".vi v-,1 hr 



n K . . 

Uand, dyin^H J.m. If > J,,^ a 
writ.iut.hu 'Wmnonal llolU l Kdwurd I, 
datixl I JHIM- I- !)0 ' i>r.l.'riiifjl1nn-usli.inary 
uiiTuiHilinn ul'lcr licr di-iilli. 

illi^iriwil l>..c.nii'iilM, St-oUiuM, li!H. HOO, 
ivrriui'iil by Utiv.J.W'Wiwm.i. !;'; Ai-tHlai-1. 

H^lital, .l. i.; !'". <5h""'''-l ' ,?.?'!'.": 

cost.. Tho wrkoT llnn-y Siv 1 

Oollru.!. cnt,iM.-d tlii1i-Ki 



.- 

t. hffi"" of Alan of Ualloway, 
confltable of Scotland, by Margamt, lclil 

tini>m)t.h( 



ai,. 
of William t,h Lion. In hi* own ritfht anil 
that of his wifo, coheiress of two 
IwritiuicoB, Baliol was ono ol tlm 
barons of his timo, KWHuwmg, it w said, 



UIIW MM i" - "I ill' M * 'I I 1* l\1 

iirst slatulfs nuulo hy l)m''i^uiln.| /i. 
BALiOL, JOHN IIB ^J-/^ 1 ,'], 1 

(((iiri"' John <1 Huliol, nl' llnrnan 
and Dnvorguiln, diuiirbtiT of Abiu of (.al 
loway, His M 
iindi'r, liavinjc ll 
and TJ7K, Jolin 
U'ritimr'^ of this 



, 

many as thirty knigfete' AMR in Wnriand, b.- 
ai<U ono-lialf of tiio lands ol Oalloway; 
though his possession of tho latter must liavo 
beem precarious during tho roi^n of Aloxaii- 
der II, who favoured thn claim ol Uotfnr do 
Quincoy, husband ofllol.m, tlieldordaKhtr 
of Alan of Galloway, to tbw wliolo, whilo thn 
Galwogians Biipittrted Alan's natural son, 
Thomas do Galloway, Accord ing to tin* 
Chronicle of Lanurcoat, Thomas d Galloway 
being taken wwonw in 1335, was committed 
to the custody of Baliol, who l<i>t him it 
the dungeons of Barnard Oafttlo, whuru In 
remained until, in extremo old amylio 
relnaaocl at the instance of Edward T. 
Baliol was ono of the regents ol Scot.lant 
ho/minority of Alexander III, but wa 



Imiilirrs, Hti^i ud AlfX- 
wil-hnut WSMM m IS* I 
to thr Inrp; in- 
H f nimnili- in 



( mill oMuir cnunlirH, IIM wrll irj t 
Nnrman |'K, and in rihl. jrhiM moth.-r to 
lnnlHlii]> of ttallowny. IVior to H^ ' ^ 
whir-h artmo ni1i*r th t 
II f, Uuliol 



j, iivni't j ^ , - . - - ^ i^ 

history; but by an inqtti. MM lo thM*xt 
oftWviUof Kitmiwlon, in H*nioptl^ur ! 



in 



of Kitmjwltm, tn Hnilonlshiris i 
, w IMirn Mint ho WIM forty yniw ol 
in th yiMir pruM-dintf. anl w"- 4 
hnir tJi hiw mollii-r l)i'vor>jil 
CHI M Jun. liJHO. li ul <';{ 
dt-o othiT timnorM in Kntfliitwi, i' 
y and DrilnYUK On l Nov. 1'JJW) John 
iSl, already HLylhi 1rim'lf 



Hr.ot.iin; 



to Antony 



tsmp 



* 
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Durham, tho innnorn wliirh 
iwld iu Cumlwrlmid, or tho NIIIII oi 
hundred marlM if Ktlward I did not. w!irin 



deprived of that office and his lands forfitMl 

nw nme was 



for troafton in 1255, whc-sna nw ... n ...., v ..- 
appointed through th inflmmw of 1 lonry I IL 
Making tcraw with that monarch, wliol H- 
copcd the conawj[unc( of IUH forfniturci, and 
sio f ad with Itonry in tho barons' war (1258- 
65), Ho was taken prisoner at LHWW, but, 
having been released, did all that was in hw 
power to support, tho royal cause, along with, 
the barons of tho north, against Simon dn 
Montfort, About tho yaar 1263 ho gavo tha 

/ i <1 t_ J* J.1 ... ,1 nkA <\vft> rt-T <flll1 /trtll/lMCill 



tho irrant. On tlm dtuith of MiirKfawt, thr 
Maid of Norway, rimdliiid of 'tW 



, on 7 0t. l2W), uo I.*MM tlum 
clnimantH iwMont id tln-mHil VIB for t hi* <;rown 
of HcoUanct ; but of t h<*u only t lin^- *rimwlr 
contwtml tlus Wtpiwion, John du iJnUi 



claimwl in rifflit of li'w maternal 
Marirawt, tho eldest 



oi' 



ot " David, 
of William t,h* Lui 



j 
and grandson of David I. Hob.'i't 



, 

first lands for the endpwmtmt of tho 
at Oxford, which received his name, and this 



. 

earl of Annandnto, clainwd in riRlit or hw 
mother, TKabol, th wccmd diuwhtt* of Uw 
oarl; and John Hunting claimwl m 
of hit grandmother, Adit, tlw ura 



Baliol 



Baliol 



daughter. The claim of Bruce was rested 
mainly on his being one degree nearer in 
descent ; that of Baliol on his descent from 
the eldest daughter; and that of Hastings 
on the ground that the kingdom was part- 
ible, as an estate, among the descend- 
ants of the three daughters. By the prin- 
ciples of modern law the right of Baliol 
would be incontestable ; but these principles 
were not then settled, and it was deemed a 
fair question for argument by feudal lawyers 
of the thirteenth century. But. what tri- 
bunal was competent to decide it ? At an 
earlier period it would have been submitted 
to the arbitrament of war. The parliament 
or great council of Scotland, which had 
already begun, in the reigns of the Alex- 
anders, to organise itself after the English 
model, or by development from the Curia 
Regis, might have seemed the natural tri- 
bunal, but this would have been only a pre- 
liminary contest before the partisans of the 
rival claimants resorted to arms. The legal 
instinct of the Norman race, to which all 
the competitors belonged, suggested or ac- 
quiesced in a third course, not without pre- 
cedent in the graver disputes of the later 
Middle Ages a reference to a third party ; 
and who could be more appropriate as a 
referee than the great monarch of the neigh- 
bouring kingdom, to whom each of the com- 
petitors owed allegiance for their 'fiefs in 
England ? This course was accordingly pro- 
posod by Eraser, bishop of St. Andrews, in 
a letter to Edward before Margaret's death, 
but when the news of her illness had reached 
Scotland. After some delay, caused by the 
death of Eleanor, the mother of Edward I, 
that monarch summoned a general assembly 
of the Scottish and English nobility and 
commons to meet him at Norham on 10 May 
1291. Its proceedings were opened by an 
address from Roger de Brabazon, chief justice 
of England, who declared that Edward, 
moved by zeal for the Scottish nation, and 
with a desire to do justice to all the com- 
petitors, had summoned the assembly as the 
superior and direct lord of the kingdom of 
Scotland. It was not Edward's intention, 
the chief justice explained, to assert any un- 
due right against any one, to delay just ice, 
or to diminish liberties, but only, he repeated, 
as superior and direct lord of Scotland, to 
afford justice to all. To carry out this in- 
tention more conveniently, it was necessary 
to obtain the recognition of his title as supe- 
rior by the members summoned, as he wished 
their advice in the business to be done. 
The Scottish nobles asked for time to consult 
those who were absent, and a delay of three 
-weeks was granted. When the assembly 



again met, on 2 June, at the same place, the 
nobles and clergy admitted Edward's supe- 
riority, but the commons answered in terms 
which have not been preserved, but are de- 
scribed by an English annalist as *nihil 
efficax/ nothing to the purpose. No atten- 
tion was jmid to their opinion, and another 
address, reiterating Edward's superiority, was 
delivered by the Bishop of Bath and \Vells, 
who called on the competitors to acknow- 
ledge his right, and their willingness to abide 
by the law before their lord Edward. This 
was done by all who were present, and by 
Thomas Randolph as procurator for Baliol, 
who was absent. Next day Baliol attended 
and made the acknowledgment in person. 
The acknowledgment was embodied in a 
formal instrument signed by all the competi- 
tors on 4 June, which declared their consent 
that Edward should have seisin, of the land 
and castles of Scotland pending the trial, 
upon the condition that he should restore 
them two months after its decision. Im- 
mediately after the recognition of his supe- 
riority, and the seisin given in ordinary 
feudal form, Edward surrendered the custody 
of Scotland to the former regents, adding 
Brian Eitzallan to their number, and ap- 
pointing Alexander de Baliol chamberlain 
and the Bishop of Caithness chancellor. 
The castles were delivered to Edward's offi- 
cers, Umfraville, earl of Angus, alone re- 
fusing to give up Dundee until promised an 
indemnity. On 15 June Baliol and Bruce, 
along with many other barons and the regent, 
took the oath of fealty to Edward, and his 
peace having been proclaimed as superior 
of Scotland, the proceedings were adjourned 
to 2 Aug. at Berwick. Before the adjourn- 
ment the court for the trial of the succession 
was appointed, consisting of twenty-four 
Englishmen appointed by Edward and forty 
Scotchmen by Baliol and Bruce respectively. 
The court, met on the appointed day, and the 
competitors put in claims, but only three 
were pressed by Bruce, Baliol, and Hastings. 
After the petitions had been read there was 
another adjournment to 2 June 1292. The 
question was then raised by what law the 
case was to be determined, whether by 
the imperial laws or by the law of England 
and Scotland, and if the latter differed, by 
which. The commissioners asked time to 
consider the point, and at their next meet- 
ing, on 14 Oct. declared that the king ought 
to decide according to the law of the king- 
dom over which he reigned if there were any 
applicable, and if not make a new law with 
the advice of his council. They added that 
the same principles should govern the suc- 
cession to the crown as that to earldoms, 
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. bn.lli.ir Iin.l IMM-I. V n- n-fiil niKum-iH, n.,1-1 111 i 1mi W Hi- I.VJM. 
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S^hTraiH in olhm- wraiHri.*, wh-n- : lr.l|(m-nl nf Ivlunr. Unil, ,,,r,M 1 ,,rmr, w iM-h 

t he direct linn of descent hud IM-WI (,W Ihe t ..mh.v .,1 Hi- .-a.-.- Im.l wrii B Imiu 

over and (5) on tlu. impossihilily of sue,- \\ muj-lil.in. ami DM- hm-n,,, wn.t ,. ,1i|. 

SnXon4 a female, im IMW* ''lain, fiwnl iiiiUl.T. ll **< Hil.-m,rfho Ir M.,,- 

wi" bawd on tho riirht of his unit her, I >evor- p.irtf.1 by r.-l un.s ..liin; I nun I ln 1i K liHli 

;,! ''P (!,.. .irLrMincnts 15lM>l answrr-d iiliiiin.|.TM'.4 HIM r-lmiMii.: hou,'.-. nl |.r.r.'- 



miila Tothow aruincn(.s Uiiliol answrr.-d m inin.|.Ti.'.4 mul r-lminii.: limt,v. .. t 

( \ that Alexander's diliiral.i<ni wnn <mlv in drill* rial mtf m.-k I" Ki Urn I wmilnr 

the vmit ol' his having no issm-, 1111 evriil rmin;niMim: 1ml in>iviui'ii< wn-.,. nielli inini 

kw^MiriiorijHMuw'oi 1 miLnri. WHS npi.li- , i.v,mr.-.l to r.uit Hi;- wi'-li"- >( Kdw.ird. The 
cable; (3) that tbo IWNI-S in wliic.h u In-other _ onrlu-r nriTi;il.'Hl:.Jr.iiiiNi\..iiijiiii-r.iiiiil Imni 
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tor a son was nirnntr to his futhrr Mum his im.l liuiii^ WMV ni-;f imn-4 ol i ni.Mi wiij. 
father's brother, BO that (,h^w wmm told Mii^ <|Uils of hrn-l .limid-.n nn.l donl.ilul r\(i;nt, 
othnrwny and wnropnwd.Mits for jin-l'm-mitf : No mi'iiiion i ^ n.ndr ,,1 thr mmv ivi-mi po.nts 
tho more rtmwito dogrw; <4) that wliativnr ; in llu* loti^rtriiHi'd '.m(r.upiMt < '\ **'"" 
miffht bo tho law in othiV countries Mu ! r'inl*T nil Mirh rhi.m by lurlmr.l < UMIP 
feudal law of England and Sr.othmd rr.rog- j dp Lion m ilit* tivuls ol < niK.jrbury, or tli- 
niod TOprwntatimi in th idilor lin in HIK> | tn-uty of Sttlinlntry, l.y uhiHi Mwiml tuin- 
cemionto oarldoms and Imrouios; and (5) wll hurl nidciiiiwli'ilurit I hi* unli.|mIiMH'iMil 



that tho arguminit against- <l(soon1 < 
females was equally advowo to \\\n c.laiiu ol 
Bruce, who also claimed through hiw mother. 
The coinmisflioncrH docidwl in Ballot's Ja- 
vour, declaring ' that by tho IIIWH and in 
of both kingdoms in ovory hritahlo 



A 



of AIi'\iiinl*r HI t> 
roiiH'iui'iK'i* nf 

M titli 



8ion tho more romotu hy one d^nj tini'iilly 
dacended from thi* oldest ,sist IM; wiw irfMV- 
able to the nearor in dogroo wHninf? from Mm 
second sister/ and on (i Nov. Edward con- 
firmed their decision, 
A uestion which had boon nominally r- 



pi'i'ujfiiiiinn f 'wnnM tti- 11:^ wupi'or, 
whirh lind njijmriMilly ii"t It'''n fnri'.wn by 



inl, Uut. rnn M 

>V till' lidliti' tiMtilill 



lmv*hnMi (vi'rIMiki-il 

rt \vlin 



sorvod, whcsthor th kingdom wiw p 

was now taken, up, and duoidod iti po noj(ft- 

tivo,and on 17 Nov. 1202 tho linul j 



>V tll' lidliti' tiMtiil w.MTrt \vin cnUUHi'i' 
<lwi'tl,ni l bylluitinujJHrrh,wnMMiMn liroil^it 
n liglit , AH Kilwnnl WHW ;iiijM'ntn\ 1111 n|i|n*ul 
ii inni (hi* cntirl nf iiiu vn^nl Hnlii*! tc 



liiy 

liis own < 



lift IT 



Within M\* 
in |H\IMU* nf HnliI 



a 



nf JiTwii f k, lio^ 
Hiu'li an 



in vnin 
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was pronounced: 'Aft it is admitted that; tho 
kingdom of Scotland IB indiviwihlo, and as 
the king 1 of England must judgo tho rights of 
his own RubjtwtR acoording to th lawn and 
UBagcjR of tho kingdom ovuv which ho migiw, 
and on by thoso of England and Rwjtlaud in 
tho auccosflion. to indiviBiblo lun i it.ago. tho moro 
romoto in dugrec of tho firt lino of dtwcont 
" 



whic.U 



out r 



t*iiH 
lt iinil lit* \viis 



to 



is preferable "to tho nearer in doftreo of tho 
second, thewfort^ it SB docrood that John 
Baliol flhall have seisin of tho kingdom of 
Scotland.' 

Two days later the seal used by tlw ro- 
gentB waa'broktm, and they wro ovdtirod to 
give seisin to Baliol. On 2Q Nov. ho fiworo 



niaku an im]iliri(< Hrn'iulir of tin* ri^'lit to 
' i* in 



nt jupiMilirlion. Shortly nfti*r 
niniwtlf HUinntoniMl in a miii. u( ll in* 



WIIH niniwtlf HUinntoniM n a mii. u( l n* 
Hl.nncu of Mncduii; inrl of Kifis to npjM;nr 
before. th t<lK'' at- Wi'Ht niinsf <*, nn*l i drrlin- 



to uttt'iul !* wiw 



tumac.y in 

that thron of hw 

to onforcn thi jtt 



fo 

t was * 
should hi* 



. 
and prwftwwl 'to apiwmp at- (ho ixt I'Jnglish 



to answer in th wuit, Ho ur 



copdingly 
' 



Jjondou'in May l*2iH but 



'd thi |mrliuni'nt. jwld in 



mitUtl it 



suddenly to avoid buinj( iMimntillwl to Ink*? 1 
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part in the French war then in contempla- 
tion, for which offence his English fiefs were 
forfeited, as is stated by John of Walsingham, 
or granted the revenue of these for three 
years as an aid to the English king, accord- 
ing to the more common account of the Eng- 
lish chroniclers, consenting, at the same time, 
to surrender Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jed- 
iburgh to the English king. The Scottish 
writers attribute Baliol's quarrel with Ed ward 
to his being required to plead in person in 
Macduffs suit, and other indignities put 
upon him when in England. Whatever the 
precise cause alleged, the real question at 
stake was the independence of Scotland; 
and on his return to Scotland Baliol or his 
parliament determined to brave the displea- 
sure of the English monarch. The sum- 
mons addressed to him and his barons to 
send men to the French war were treated 
with contempt; and at a parliament at 
Scone all the English at Baliol's court were 
dismissed, the fiefs held by the English for- 
feited, and a council of four bishops, four 
earls, and four barons appointed to advise 
or control Baliol. 

Next year an alliance with Philip the 
Fair was made, by which the French and 
.Scotch kings promised to aid each other in 
the event of an English invasion of their 
respective countries, and Philip agreed to 
give his niece, Isabel de Valence, the daughter 
of the Count of Anjou, in marriage to Baliol's 
heir. In 1296, Edward having invaded Gas- 
cony, the Scotch proceeded to carry out their 
part of the treaty, and with a large force, 
headed by six earls and not by Baliol hi person, 
ravaged Cumberland, but failed to take Car- 
lisle. This was towards the end of March, 
and Edward, with his usual promptness, be- 
fore the close of the month advanced in 
person with a better disciplined army to 
the eastern border, and stormed Berwick 
(30 March). While there Henry, abbot of 
Arbroath, brought him a formal renuncia- 
tion of Baliol's homage and fealty, which 
had been agreed upon by the Scottish parlia- 
ment. In words of Gorman French, pre- 
served by the Scottish chroniclers, Edward 
exclaimed, ' Has the foolish fellow done such 
folly ? If he does not wish to come to us, 
we shall go to him.' No time was lost in 
the execution of the threat. On 28 April 
his general, John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, 
captured Dunbar; in May Roxburgh and 
Jedburgh surrendered; and in June Edin- 
burgh Castle was taken by Edward himself. 
Stirling, Perth, and Scone yielded without 
resistance, and on 7 July, in the churchyard 
of Stracathro,in Forfarshire, Baliol renounced 
his alliance with the French king, and three 



days later, at Brechin, Baliol gave up his 
kingdom to Antony Beck, bishop of Durham, 
as the representative of the English king, 
and, apparently on the same day, appeared 
before Edward, who was then at Montrose, 
and delivered to him the white rod, the usual 
feudal symbol of resignation by a vassal of 
his fief into the hands of his superior. (The 
notary's instrument, dated Brechin, 10 July, 
is printed by Stevenson, * Documents illus- 
trative of Scottish History,' ii. 61, and the 
surrender at Montrose, of the same date, is 
in the 'Diary of Edward's Scottish Cam- 
paign,' ii. 28.) Edward went as far north as 
Elgin, ending his triumphant progress there 
on 26 July. 'He conquered the realm of 
Scotland/ 4 says a contemporary diary, ' and 
searched it within twenty-one weeks without 
any more.' But the conquest was rather of 
Baliol than of Scotland ; for although Ed- 
ward took the oaths of the leading men in 
the districts he passed through, he did not 
remain to confirm his victories. By 22 Aug. 
he had returned to Berwick, carrying with 
him the coronation-stone of Scone, the re- 
galia of Scotland, and the black rood, sacred 
as a supposed relic of the cross of Christ, 
and as the gift of Queen Margaret. At 
Berwick Edward convened a parliament for 
Scotland, and received the homage of all 
who attended. He allowed the nobility who 
submitted to retain their estates, and con- 
ferred on the clergy the privilege of free 
bequest they had not hitherto enjoyed in 
Scotland; after appointing officers of state 
as his deputies, of whom Earl Warren, as 
guardian of Scotland, was the chief, and 
entrusting the castles to English custodians, 
he returned to London. 

John Baliol and his son Edward were car- 
ried as captives to England, and remained 
prisoners, at first at Hertford and after 
August 1297 in the Tower, until 18 July 
1299, when, on the request of the pope, they 
wore liberated. Placed under the custody of 
Raynald, bishop of Vicenza, the delegate sent 
by the pope to make peace between France 
and England, Baliol pledged himself to live 
where the pope ordered. After various 
wanderings to Wissant, Cambrai, Oh&tillon, 
in November 1302, Baliol took refuge on his 
French estates, where he led an obscure life 
until his death, without making the slightest 
effort to recover the kingdom he had lost. 
For a time he was regarded as its virtual 
sovereign, and when Wallace, by his valour 
and generalship, roused the patriotism of his 
countrymen, abandoned by the king and most 
of the 'nobles, and drove out the English, 
recovering for a brief space the independence 
of Scotland, he governed under the title of 



Baliol 



Ball 



'guardian of the realm of Scot land iml tlw moiv immrjinl Kn/<>h 'M* 1 ""'* |<f HnHum, 

leader of its army in tho nnmo of Lord John J^'M, ami finm. ;uul ;in i, iwhipliir nm 

(Baliol), by tho consent of tho community. KMII, "" U -J - " 

But in the future of Scotland, \vhctluT pn>- 
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ono, while that of Itoliol w an unknown | fwrnmny whilHt m halt|iu t v partly with a 
name in modern Scotland. Tho nitn-at, of | viiw to ItMirnini; th^irinKitn^r, Ni'lKon.thijn 
tho head of tho family from Bannml CiwMo ! younir mjilnin, WHH on** of tho,,i who did 



family 

to Normandy, and tho extinction of its prin- 
cipal cadet, tho Baliols of Cuvm, in fft(5K, 
sufficiently account for tho disanpiuimnei' of 
the name. 

[Tho documents relatives to tho trial <f t.ho 
succession to tho crown of ^cot land am 
by iSir I". Palgniw in J)ocumont.i anil 



- lln siiiiw, and WHH at St. Oim-r whilst- Hull 



was 

n a Nov 



ll<* wroth to 

17HIJ: *Two iioljliM'iiptiunrt ims 
and Shiyurd : thy wrnr iim 
for whuMi I think thi'in fjrnit 
Thi\v havis not vi^itiMl nu\ ntjd I 
n*t, 1i* nsMuri'd, 4*iurl- their unjiwiiU-* 




tho ordinary hintcn.vn, 
thochiof English clmniichwuro thoo of His 
Hemin^ford, mid John of "Wftlmnghiuii. Tho 

ScottisK jiuthoritioH, BirlMmr'H J5ru, Wyntoun'H tho mlmirultv, till July 
and Fordun's ChroniclcB art) of somewhat lator ocouHion of " 
date. Some important document Hnroeuntuinud 
in Doci\meuts illtiHtmtivo of thoHiwtory of Scutr 
land, 1286-1 300, edited by Kev, J. Stevonwon, 



-ions 
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Bymor's VcodorA, ii., and Kyloy'H Plneita. Tho 
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best modern authorities aro Lor 



Annals 



and tho Histories of Tytler and Burton, Tho 
anonymous Life of Edward I, tho routoHt of t]u 

' 



, TopreaontH the 'Ku^lwh view of the 
origin of jbho -war of independence in an oxtrwuo 
form, which should ho corrected by reference to 



notwithHt-anding* 
ilty, ti 
f flw Spanish unnnim'nt, lu^wim 

to tho ,Nt*mi'hiN * M K UIIKl (i *' J ^KJ ltl! 



which ho 

for thn noxt thrm* 



pointt'd to tho 



on lhi lwui* 

was (ln-n *i|- 
, f& gunn, nnd cron- 



tinuftd for tho 1lmw following yi'iirn on Om 
Nftwfoundltind station udr ViRtMuhniriil 



Sir Uiclmrd King and lirmr-ndiniral Murray* 
Ho WUH thwi tnuwfiiwud to tlw Argonant, 
04- guiw, and rutunwd to Kngluud in August 
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1796. On his arrival he was appointed to 
the Alexander, 74 guns, and spent the fol- 
lowing winter off Brest, under the command 
of Vice-admiral Colpoys. Some little time 
afterwards he was ordered out to join Lord 
St. Vincent off Cadiz, and in the beginning 
of May 1798 was sent into the Mediterranean 
under the orders of Sir Horatio Nelson. "When 
he went on board the Van guard to pay his 
respects, Nelson, perhaps remembering his 
pique of fifteen years before, said, '"What, 
are you come to have your bones broken F ' 
Ball answered that he had no wish to have 
his bones broken, imless his duty to his king 
and country required it, and then they should 
not be spared. The Vanguard, with the Orion 
and Alexander, sailed from Gibraltar on 
9 May, and on the 21st, off Cape Sicie, was 
dismasted in a violent gale of wind. Her 
case was almost desperate, and after she was 
taken in tow by the Alexander the danger 
seemed so great that the admiral hailed 
Captain Ball to cast her off. Ball, however, 
persevered, and towed the ship safely to St. 
Pietro of Sardinia. Sir Horatio lost no time 
in going on board ihe Alexander to express 
his gratitude, and, cordiully embracing Cap- 
tain Ball, exclaimed ' A friend in need is a 
friend indeed ! ' (Nelson? a JJeapafcfo*, iii. SJ1 ri). 
It was the beginning of a close and lifelong 
friendship, which took the place of the former 
jealousy ; and Nelson, being reinforced by a 
considerable squadron, proceeded to look for 
the French fleet, which he found and de- 
stroyed in Aboukir Bay on 1 Aug. The 
Alexander and Swiftsure had been detached 
in the morning to look into Alexandria, and 
did not get into the action till two hours 
after its commencement, when they found 
themselves directly opposed to the French 
flagHship I'Orient, which blew up about ten 
o'clock. The fire lias been supposed to havo 
been kindled by some combustible missiles of 
the nature of fire-balls, which the I'Orient 
and all the French ships had on board, and 
it was probably from misunderstanding Cap- 
tain Ball's description of this that Coleridge 
framed the extraordinary story of the ship 
having been set on five by some inflammable 
composition which Ball had invented, and 
which was thrown on board from the Alex- 
ander. In this there is certainly not one 
word of truth ; for at that time the whole 
feeling of the English navy was intensely op- 
posed to all such devices. On 4 Oct. 1798 
Ball was ordered to go to Malta and insti- 
tute a close blockade of the island. The 
blockade then begun was continued without 
intermission for the next two years, when 
the French garrison, having suffered the direst 
extremities of famine, was compelled to capi- 



tulate. The force employed in the siege was 
exceedingly small. On shore there were not 
more than 500 marines, English and Portu- 
guese, and some 1,500 of the Maltese, who 
hated the French and were devoted to Ball. 
Ball, on his part, devoted himself to their 
interests. He left the Alexander in charge 
of her first lieutenant, and personally took 
command of the militia. The garrison was 
reduced entirely by famine, which pressed 
almost as severely on the islanders as on the 
French. They might indeed have starved 
with the French, had not Ball on his own 
responsibility sent the Alexander to Girgenti 
and seized a number of ships which were 
laden with corn and lying there, with strin- 
gent orders from the Neapolitan court not to 
move. 

After the reduction of Malta, Ball was for 
some time commissioner of the navy at Gib- 
raltar, at which place Nelson wrote to him 
from the Baltic on 4 June 1801 : ' My dear, 
invaluable friend, . . * believe me, my heart 
entertains the very warmest afiection tor you, 
and it has been no fault of mine, and not a 
little mortification, that you have not the 
red ribbon and other rewards that would 
have kept you afloat ; but as I trust the war 
is at an end, you must take your flag when 
it comes to you, for who is to command our 
fleets in a future war ? , . . I pity the poor 
Maltese ; they have sustained an irreparable 
loss in your friendly counsel and un able 
director in their public concerns ; you were 
truly their father, and, I agree with you, 
they may not like stepfathers, . . . Believe 
me at all times and places, for ever your sin- 
cere, ailectiomite, and faithful friend.' Bull's 
services were, however, soon after rewarded, 
not, indeed, with a red ribbon, but with a 
baronetcy, and he was appointed governor ol 
Malta, where ho spent the remainder of his 
life, and where, after his death, which took 
place on 20 Oct. 1809, his remains were in- 
terred. Notwithstanding Nelson's wishes and 
often expressed advice, he virtually retired 
from the naval service, and though m course 
of seniority he became rear-admiral in 1805, 
he never hoisted his flag. His affectionate 
care of the Maltese was considered by many 
of the English settlers and placer-seekers 
impolitic and unjust, but he maintained 
throughout that 'we had won the island 
largely by the aid of the Maltese, and that 
we held it by their free-will, as fellow-sub- 
jects and fellow-citizens. By the Maltese he 
was adored. When he appeared in public the 
passengers in the streets stood uncovered till 
he had passed ; the clamours of the market- 
place were hushed at his entrance and then 
exchanged for shouts of joy and welcome. 
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With Nelson ho nmmtained to the. last a ; 
familiar and most attectionato corowpon- ; 
clenco, the expressions of which on Nulsoiis , 
part are frequently almost feminine, it) thoir 
warmth. Nelson habitually wrote as hit ; 
felt at tho moment, and for good or evil his j 
language dealt lavgoly in sii]>erlative; bill, ' 
through the many Jotters which during ill" ; 
last seven years of hi* life he woto to Sir , 
Alexander Ball, there is not a trae,e. nf any 
feeling but tho strongest- alfec.tiou. On Sir ; 
Alexander's death th t-itln dese.ended to his 
sou, "William Keith .Hall, hut is now extinct, i 
An admirable portrait of Hall by H. W. , 
PickHi-sgill, K.A., is in the Tuintcd Hull at, 
Greenwich, to which it was presented in 1NW 
by Sir W. K. Hull. 

[Offtoinl Papers in tho Rmird CHfiVo ; 



Dwiiatelii'K of Lord Nelson, paw-im w Index 
atorirtof vol.vii.; (loh-rid^HlVn-iul -'ThnThinl , 
Lauding I Maw*' IH an upotJinosis of Halli in whieh 
th truth is so ovtM'liiid hy thu jrodnc'ts of inia- ; 
giuntiuu or mismidttrHlauding and by pal^iahle ; 
absurdities, that* iU hiognipliitttl vuhu^i* -N* | 
Iromely sliglit.J f. K. I*. 

BALL, ANI)UKW (<L lOoit), captain in I 

the navy, is helioved to have bwn a native, : 

of Bristol; but of his -family and early life 

there is no certain account. The lirst ollwial 

mention of his name, is as captain of the A<1- i 

Yenture. in HUH, when Vice-admiral Batten 

carried part of tho ilwt over to Holland to 

join the lYmeo of Walos* Hall wiw ont? of 

those who wtityed with Sir (.Uiorge AyHtsue, 

and who al'tcn-wardrt, 5i5 Sept. KUK, sigru^i 

the manly refusal to desert what they con- 

Hiclored tlio cause, of the nation ( Lffr r/7V/m, 

i. ^65), During 1040 Iw was employed in 

the Channel, cruising oil* tho Liznrd or .Land'H 

End for the safeguard of merchant ships 

against pirates and HM-VOVWH, and on 2 1 De- 

cember was ordered specially f to atttuid 

liu])ert's motion*. 1 In Wovom'brn* l(ir>() ? still 

in tho Adventure, ho was selected to accom- 

pany Captain Pnn to th Me-ditiirranoan 

[wft! PJONN, SIR Wrrxun], and continiul 

absent, on that voyage for nearly nixtce.n 

months, arriving in the J)OWUN on 1 April 

] 65:1 During the following Hiimmur he was 

engaged in iitting out the Anttiloprt, a now 

fillip only j ust, launched, and in Ki'.ptwnher 

wa sent 'to (Jopeuhagmi in command of a 

squadron of eighteen ship. Tho King of 

Denmark, on some mirtnnuevHtuuding about 

the Bound dues, had laid an embargo on 

about twenty Kngliwh merchant flhipH that 

were in Danish harbours, anil it wa hoped 

that the appearance? of a rwrwctablo fore 

would at once ranovo the diinculty. Thy 

sailed from Yarmouth on 9 S(- k pt,, an'd 

on tho 20th anchored a few milus below 
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Klsinore; there they remained, treating 
with the King of Denmark, bul forbidden 
to use. force ( ImttrHrtftuin /" (htjrfain />V///, 
iU) Aug.), as the King of Denmark was 
probably aware, They were Mill hoping 
that the ship* mi|*hl be released, when, on 
ttO Sept., they were caught in the open 
mud stead in a violent .storm ; the cable* 
parted, the Antelope was hurled on shore, 
the other ships, more nr |ex4 damnjL-ed, wen* 
swept out to M*H, It WJIM not till sJOrt. 
that they could ^et back and lake up the 
survivors from the wreck; after which, 
having hud enough of Denmark, they did 
not tarry lor further negotiation*, but, Ke.t 
sail for Ku^hiud, nnd urrived in Hriiilingtim 
Hay on the 1-tfh. whence they went to 
Harwich ami tin* TJuiines, to relit (John 
Barker to the Navy <'otumi^ionevi, |T> Oct. 
Hi*YJ ; the AW// ' Ctt/rnthtrt by misprint, 
reads Honker for Barker ). After the severe 
check which IHalse received olf Dmifeiiess, 
on 1*0 Nov., Hull was appointed to (ho 
l^iftn, of fifty ^un, in the room of t'nptain 
SaltoiiMtnll, wliine conduct iu the battle had 
he,eu called in iptcst'ion. He aecurdin^'ly wnn 
ortMipieil during the next <-wo mouths m re- 
iittiuy the Lion, and joined the fleet, olf 
(/uceuborou^h in the he^iuniu^of February, 
when Hhtke promofetl him to the command 
of bin own whip, the Triumph, a pt>4tion 
Homewhat anahtffonN hi that now known as 
captain of the ileet, which confers the tem- 
porary mnk of rear-admiral, Tin* fleet, having 
Kiiih'ii to the westward, encountered the 
Dutch oil' Portland on IK Kelt, Hi,-,:? a. The 
fi^ht. la^tcil with ^reiit. fury throughout the 
day, and during tin* \vhole time the enemy's 
tthicf clVortM were directed a^ninst the 
Triumph, which wuifered heavily in hull, in 
rifftfuiK, mid in men; her captain, Andrew 
.Ball, bein^ one. of the killed, In acknow- 
ledgment of bin Hcrvices, tlu Mate anni^-ned 
agrattiity of l,(KK)/ to his widnw; no men* 
tioniHinadc of any children, but it in per- 
hapH allowable tot'.onjet'.t ure that t he Andrew 
.Hail whit c,ommanded the Orange Tree in 
the Metlilcrrancan, under Sir Thomas Allin, 
in HiliH, and was then accidentally drowned f 
may hav been a HOU, 

alnndarri of Htatu !'iipt*r*i, D"tu<'Mit*, IfHJ)- 
jtlranvilh* I^nuV* Mi'itirtriuNnf Sir Willittfn 
, vol. i, ; i 



. Nnv. i, '2H.| 

.r. K. i* 



BALIj, KUANOHS (17W4-1WU), m\M 
Mother Kratioen Mury Thenwi, WUK tin* 



, 

ttjr of a wealthy merchant of Dublin, 
h<^ WUH born/H Jan, I7JM, In her 
twenty-firKt year whe joinnl 1he hmlitutiMif 



twenty-firKt year whe joinnl 1he hmlitutiMi 
tho JileKHed Virjcin Mary at Mitrkie^at** Bar 
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convent, York. This sisterhood, which had 
long existed at York, was originally esta- 
blished on the continent in the seventeenth 
century by Mary Ward to supply the means 
of a sound religious and secular education 
to young ladies. Frances Ball introduced 
this institute into Ireland in 1821, and since 
then it has spread to most of the British 
colonies, where the nuns are usually called 
Sisters of Loreto. Before her death, which 
occurred at liathfarnham Abbey, 19 May 
1861, she founded thirty-seven convents in 
various parts of the world. 

[Life by William Hutch, D.D., Dublin, 1879 ; 
Addis and Arnold's Catholic Diet. (1884) 451.] 

T. 0. 

BALL, HANNAH(1734-1792),Wesleyan 
methodist, was born on 13 March 1733-4. 
When Wesley and other methodisfc preachers 
visited High Wycombe, where she was resi- 
dent for the greater part of her life, she was 
attracted by their teaching. In 1766 she 
began to keep a diary, some extracts of which 
have been published. Several of the letters 
that passed between her and Wesley have 
also been printed. By Wesley's advice she 
broke off an engagement to bo married to one 
who, in the language of the sect, was ' an un- 
godly man. 7 This Wosley termed, and not 
without reason, * a very uncommon instance 
of resolution,' She was a mystic, and Wes- 
1 ey warns her that ' a clear revelation of several 
persons in the ever blessed Trinity was by no 
means a sure trial to Christian perfect-ion.' 
In 1769 she began a Sunday scixool. The 
germ of the modern Sunday school may bo 
traced in the methods of instruction esta- 
blished by Luther, Knox, and St. Charles 
Borromoo. There are traces of them in 
France in the flovcntaonth century. The 
Kov. Joseph Alluino was in tho habit of 
drawing young pupils together lor instruc- 
tion on tlie Sunday. Bishop Wilson insti- 
tuted such schools in tho Isle of Man in 
1703. The Seventh Day baptists had one 
between 1740 and 1747 at Kuphvata, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. In 1763 Mrs. Catha- 
rines Gappe and the Rev. Thoophilus Lindsay 
had Much a gathering of the young at Cat- 
terick. l)r, Kennedy, about 1770, established 
one in Bright parish, co. Down. In 1778 
the Kev. David Simpson opened one at 
Macclesfield. There was another at Little 
Lever, taught by ' Owd Jemmy o ? th' Hey/ 
whose services were paid for by a wealtliy 
paper-maker, Adam Orompton. These and 
others preceded the experiment made at 
Gloucester in 1783 by Robert Kaikes, who 
is usually described as the founder of Sunday 
schools. 



Hannah Ball cliod on 16 Aug. 1792. The 
school was continued by her sister Anne. 
At this time the Wesloyims, whilst having 
their own separate meetings, were still at- 
tenders at the pariah churches, and both 
Hannah Ball and her sister wore in the habit 
of taking the school children with them. At 
tho funeral of Mrs. Ball, a relative, the .Uev. 
W. B. Williams observed that c if any 
Arminian entered heaven the angels would 
cease to sing/ Anne Ball arose in her 
place and, gathering her lit.tle flock around 
her, marched out of the church, which she 
never re-entered. Tho little Sunday school 
was reorganised in 1801, and is still in exist- 
ence. 

[Memoir of Miss Hannah Ball, with extracts 
from her Diary and Correspondence, originally 
compiled by tho Kev. Joseph Colo, and published 
at York in 179C ; it was revised and enlarged by 
John Parker, with a preface by tho Kev. Thoman 
Jackson, London, 1839; Rules of tho W,sloyan 
Sabbath School at High Wycombo ; information 
supplied by Mr. John Pai'ker and othortj.] 

W. B. A. A. 



BALL, JOHN (tf. 1381), priest, fomented 
the insurrection of Wat Tyler. Very little is 
known of his previous career, except that he 
had been preaching for twenty years and had 
been throe times committed to the archbishop 
of Canterbury's prison lor his indiscreet utter- 
ances. He was probabl y, therefore, o vor forty 
years of ago when he became HO conspicuous in 
history. Ilia career soemi* to have commenced 
at York, whorii, ho tolls us, he was St. Mary's 
priest probably attached to tho abbey of St. 
Mary's. Afterward* lie removed to Col- 
choster. Ho was certainly living in Essex 
in the year J!3tf(>, when tho dean of Booking 
was orclorod to cite him to appear before the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and to forbid 
persons atto tiding his preaching (WiLKlN'S, 
iii. 04). And ton years later wo meet with 
an order for his arrest as an excommunicated 
person addressed to Home of tho clergy in 
tho neighbourhood of Colchester (Patent 
Roll, 50 JfeWw, ///, p, 2. m. 8 in dorso). All, 
however, had little effect j for, according to 
Walsingham, he preached things which he 
know to be agreeable to the vulgar. His 
doctrines were in groat part those of Wy- 
cliife, especially about the right of with- 
holding tithes from unworthy clergymen. 
But he added some of his own, among which 
(if it be not an exaggeration of his enemies) 
was the extraordinary opinion that no one 
was fit for the kingdom of Qod who was 
not born in matrimony. His popularity, 
however, was no doubt mainly due to his 
advocacy of the claims of bondsmen to be 
put on terms of equality with the gentry. 
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There was at that time a growing dissatis- 
faction with the laws which subjected the 
villeins to forced labour. '"We are all 
come/ they said, * from one father and one 
mother, Adam and Eve. How can tho 
gentry show that they are greater lords 
than we? Yet they make us labour for 
their pleasure.' It was this feeling that 
produced the insurrection of Wat, Tyler, 
which broke out in June 1381. Ball was at 
that time lodged in the archbishop's prison 



VUUi VAllj .iWJU, \JA VUUill JJJVf *1 1,'A*. U4Ll.< (llv/Al m^ttM^l 

issued a writ to his commissary to denounce 
him as an excommunicate (VV.U.3C INS, iii. 
152). Formerly, it seoms, lie had been ex- 
communicated by Archbishop Jslip, and the 
sentence had never been annulled; yet, in 
defiance of all authority, he had gone about- 
preaching in churches, churchyards, and 
market-places. It does not appear whether 
Islvp was the archbishop who, according to 
Froissart, thought, it was enough to chastise 
him with two or thre.e months' imprisonment, 
and had the weakness to release- him guiiK 
Ho excited the people not. only by his 
preaching, but by u munber of" rhyming 
letters which passed about tlui country, 
some curious specimens of which Iwve been 
preserved by Knighton and "Walsinghtnn. 
When committed to prison by Archbishop 
Sudbury he is said to have declared that, he 
would be delivered by ^0,000 friends, The 
prophecy was fuHillei; for, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion in Kent, on of tho lirst 
acts of the insurgents was to deliver him 
from Maidstone gaol, whence they carried 
him in triumph to Canterbury. Here lie, 
expected to have mot the archbishop who 
had committed him to prison, but he was 
then in London, wherts he was afterwords 
murdered by the rebels. Thts host, then 
turned towards London, and aw at. Canter- 
bury so also at llochester, they met with an 
enthusiastic reception, At Blackheut h, Ball 
preached to them from the famous text 



were looked upon as public enemies, and 
every attorney's house was destroyed on the 
line of march. The Marshalsea prison was 
demolished and all the. prisoners set free. 
John of G aunt's ma^nilieent. palace, tin* 
Savoy, was burned lu the ground. Tim 
rebels took possession of Loin Ion and coin- 
polled the king and his mother to take refuge, 
in the. Tower. Nor were they safe even 
there from molest tit ion, as the reader of his- 
tory knows. John Hall is mentioned among 
those who rushed in when the Tower gat ew 
were thrown open, when Archbishop Sud- 
bn ry was seized and beheaded ju>t lifter say- 
ing mass before the king. I tut the rei^n of 
violence was short-lived, The great body of 
the rebels deserted their lenders nnd Went, 
home on u promise of pardon, but. n con- 
siderable number still remained when Tyler 
had his celebrated interview with the liing 
at. Smith Held. At that interview Halt was 
preseni, and probably wiw his leader fall 
under the sword of Sir William Wahvortli. 
.He afterwards lied to the midland counties 
and was taken at. Coventry- -' hidden iu an 
old ruin/ says Kroissart. He was brought, 
before the king at St. A limns, where he was 
sentenced to be banned, drawn, nnd fjuiir** 
tew] IIH a traitor, The sentence seem* to 
have been promptly carried out, and the 
king himself witnessed its execution at St. 
Allmns on ,15 July. ^ The four (juartcrs, after 
the- barbarous fiiNhion of (Wu days/ were, 
sent, to four different towns to bc'publicly 
exhibited. 
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Si-ri|if*in-M Dn' 
w Tnuihltio), ii. 



When Adiim dalf, and Kvo 
Wo was tlmime a geiitilmaii? 

in which, aa distinctly nllegod by contem- 
porary writers, h incited the multitude to 
kill all the principal lords of the kingdom, 
the lawyers, and all whom they should in 
future find to bo destructive to the common 
weal The project was clearly to nut up a 
new order of things founded on Rociul 
equality a theory which in the whole his- 
tory of the middle ages approim for the flint 
and last time-, in connection with thiH move- 
ment. The existing law and all its upholders 
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Lo-adeVH/ vol, ii,, n Mij.tit mrinoir uf 1};11 IM 
pvcii, in wliirh n nmi'i 1 litvoimibtt* VH-W is t;tki<n 
of hiK olmrju'ter.J j, (\ t 

BALL, JOHN (I5sn |<j.|(, J)n rit> <Ii- 
vine, was horn at. ('ussin^lon> < h'ionl.sliire, in 
October IfiKft, He was educated at JJniNe* 
nosj Colle^j, Oxford, wlii'mlic \vn entered in 
1WW, uxul pvonu'dea Ji.A. UJ1< i M,A. ut St, 
Mary's Hall, J laving 



course, ho entered tin* fmuily if J jm iv t'liol- 
moiulcliiy, in (Jlit'hhiro, MH tutor, 'it was 
there; that ho bethought him of 'spiritual 
things, 1 ami was l tM)nverted; lie obtained 
ordination without subscription in HUO, II 
was then imiwntttti to the living of NVJjit- 
mcms, ntmr NewcuHtle, in HtnflbrcWiins Them 



Jmvinff IMWII pjmjvntly no residence, he W 
llw Kittwt of Kdwiml Mnin waring ICni. i&nll 
was a nonccmformiMt whcrev<r tins ntlics of 
Pppi*ry left m ihft itatioxml cburclt touched 
Jus coiiHcicucts His wnw iwnvlwliiwil by <!*> 
of tho time, uml used to iiHKUi*mtt**hiiiH 
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self with near brethren in long fast-clays and 
prayer-days. For keeping Ascension day, he 
and his little circle were summoned by John 
Bridgman, the high-church bishop of Chester, 
who was specially indignant that the 'prayers, 
with fasting/ were kept on that ' holy day. 7 
Thenceforward Ball was * deprived' and im- 
prisoned, released and re-confined alike ar- 
bitrarily, finding always a refuge, when at 
liberty, with Lady Bromley, of Slierift-Hales, 
in Shropshire. Oalamy tells us that John 
Harrison, of Ashton-under-Lyne, in Lanca- 
shire, was exceedingly harassed by the into- 
lerant proceedings of the bishop, and put to 
great expenses in the ecclesiastical courts ; 
and when he consulted Mr. Ball what he 
should do to be delivered from these troubles, 
Mr. Ball recommended him to reward the 
bishops well with money, ' for it is that, 7 said 
he, * which they look for.' Harrison tried the 
experiment, and afterwards enjoyed quietness 
(CALAMY, Account, ii. 396-7). 

Ball was an eminent scholar. He was spe- 
cially learned in the whole literature of the 
controversy with the church of Rome as re- 
presented by Bellannine. He died on 20 Oct. 
1640, aged fifty-five. Fuller says of him: 
1 He lived by faith ; was an excellent school- 
man and schoolmaster, a powerful preacher, 
and a profitable writer, and his " Treatise ot' 
Faith' cannot be sufficiently commended. 7 
Wood writes : * He lived and died a noncon- 
formist, in a poor house, a poor habit, with a 
poor maintenance of about twenty pounds a 
year, and in an obscure village, teaching 
school all the week for his further support, 
yet leaving the character of a learned, pious, 
and eminently useful man. 7 Uichardl Baxter 
pronounced him as deserving t of as high 
esteem and honour as the best bishop in 
England. 7 

Ball's earliest book was 'A Short Treatise, 
containing all the principal Grounds of llo- 
ligion.' J5elV>re 16&J it had passed through 
fourteen editions, and was translated into 
Turkish by a William Seaman in 1 000, His 
other works were : ' Treatise of Faith 7 (lGi2 
and 1637), which was ywy popular in New 
England ; 'Friendly Trial of the Grounds of 
Separation 7 (1640) j ' Answer to two Trea- 
tises of Mr. John Can/ the loader of the 
English Brownists at Amsterdam (1642), 
edited by Simeon Ashe ; "Trial of the New 
Church-way in New England and Old ' (1644), 
written against the New England ' indepen- 
dents ; 7 ' Treatise of the Covenant of Grace 7 
(1645), edited by Simeon Ashe j < Of the 
Power of GodlineRS doctrinally and practi- 
cally handled ' (1657) ; a posthumous folio, 
edited by Simeon Ashe ; and ' Divine Me- 
ditation' (1660). 
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[Crook's Lives of the Puritans, ii. 
MS. Chronology, ii. 395 (23), iii. A.D. 1640; 
Clark's Live*, 148-52 ; Puller's Worthies, ii. 
339 ; Wood's Athene (Uliss), ii. 670 ; Watt's IWbl. 
Brit; Biog. BriL. ; Ball's Works.] A. B. G. 

BALL, JOHN (1665 ?-174r)),presbyterian 
minister, was ono of ten ROHH of Nathaniel 
Ball, M.A. [q. v."| ejoctod from Barley, Ilcrl s. 
He was educated ibr the ministry under tho 
Rev. John Sliort at Lyme-] login, Dorset, and 
finished his studios at Utrecht, partly under 
the Eev. Henry Ilickman, ejected fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, who died minister 
of the English church at Utrecht in 1092. 
He was ordained 2ii Jan. 1695, and became 
minister in 1705 of the presbyterian con- 
gregation at Iloniton (extinct 1788), whero 
he united two opposing sections, and mi- 
nistered for forty years, being succeeded by 
John "Rutter (rl. 1^69). He was a laborious 
scholar, and 'carried the Hebrew psalter into 
the pulpit to expound from it.' His learning 
and high character caused a seminary, which 
he opened prior to the Toleration Act, to bo 
not only connived at, but attended by tho 
sons of neighbouring gentry, though of the 
established church. Ball is remarkable for 
retaining the puritan divinity unimpaired to 
a lute period. Ho had no sympathy with 
any of tho innovations upon Calvinism which, 
long before his death, became rife among tho 
pre,sbyteriaiifi of the Went. Ho published : 
1. * 1*1)0 Importance of Right Apprehensions 
of God with respect to Religion and Virtue,' 
Lond. 1730, 8vo. 2. 'Some Romarks on a 
New "Way of Preaching/ 17tf7 (this was an- 
Hwercd by lloury Grove, tho leader of the 
more moderate school of prosbytcrian libe- 
ralism), lie died 6 May 1745, in his ninety- 
first year* 

[Culainy's Account; Palmer's Nonconf. Mem. 
i. 191; Funoral .Sormon by ."John Walrond, 1745; 
Kficords of Exetor Assembly ; Murch's Hiat. of 
the Prowl), awl Qon. Bupt. Chnrchos in "West of 
Kupjland, 1830, p. 316; Itavidtf Ann. of Nonconf. 
in KNHOX, 1803, p. 500.] A. GK 

BALL, NATHANAEL (1623-1681), 
divine, assistant to Walton in Ms great 
'Polyglot/ was born at Pitminster, near 
Tauntbu Dean, Somersetshire, in 1623. He 
carried all before him in his parish school, 
and proceeded early to the university of 
Cambridge, being entered of King's College. 
Here ho speedily won a name as a classical, 
oriental, and biblical scholar. He also spoke 
French so idiomatically that he was some- 
times mistaken for a native of France. "While 
at the university he gained the friendship of 
Tillotson. Having taken the degrees of B. A. 
and M.A., he received orders, and was settled 
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at Barley in Hertfordshire, this vicarage 
having been recently sequestered from Her- 
bert Thorndike, according to Walker (8ttper- 
inysj ii. 160). In Barley ho proved himself 
an- active and pious clergyman (CAKAMY'H 
Ace. 362 ; PALMUE'B Nonconf. Mem. ii. 309 ; 
PALDO'S JSpistle, prefixed to Spiritual Jiond- 
</e). He married there the daughter of a 
neighbouring clergyman named Parr, by 
whom he had ten sons and three daughters. 
The ' Register' records five children of 'Mr. 
Nathaniel Ball, minister, and Alary, his 
wife ' (DAVIDS, Annafa of Evangelical Nutt- 
conformify in JSusex, 1803, p. Wt). Thorn- 
dike in 1658-9 recovered his living, and Jlall 
was ejected. For some timo subsequent he 
resided iu his parish, and then removed to 
Itoyston, whore ' the people . . . chose him 
as their pnblick minister.' Hut the Act of 
Uniformity came, and he resigned the oiUro 
us one of tlie two thousand. Hit did not, 
imxnodiately quit Koyston, but. 'continued 
in tho town for soims time/ pmidiin^ 1 in 
the neighbourhood and beyond, as oppor- 
tunities oilbred. He afterwards retired to 
Little Chishill, of which parish his brothor- 
in-law, llobert Parr, became tho rector soon 
after the ejection of .lames "Willett, Whilo 
at. Ohlshlll h acted as an evangelist in the 
town and parish, and, at Kpping, Cambridge, 
Bayforcl, and other places. In 1 OfiK ho took 
part with Scandaret, Barnard, I Javers, (Jole- 
man, and Billio in two public dispute with 
George Whitehaad,an irrepvessibleund fluent 
quakcr. In 1669 he was rotumed to Arch- 
bishop Sheldon as a 'teacher to u conventicle 
at Thaxted, in connection with Senmbridtfo 
[Scandaret] and Billoway [Billio].' On the 
'Declaration' of 167^ ho was described aw 
of Nether Chishill, and obtained a license 
(25 May 1672) to be a'gemjral prcsbytcrhm 
teacher in any allowed place*.' In Jhuio 1(57:2 
his own house was licensed to be, a prosby- 
terian meeting-place, and ho himself WUH 
licensed in August to bo a 'prtsHbyturian 
teaclior in his own house' there. Jl\s lived 

* in a small cottage* of forty HlullingH a ynar 
rent,' and fnKjuemtly nuilttrad ior noticon- 
formity. Amid his multiplied laboiirn and 
poverty he d UK! on 8 Sept. 1 flH I , agiul 58. J I e, 
left bin manuHcriptB to bis 'brother bftl 

tlie ttuv. ThomnH Gouge, of St. Supul 
London, who cli(^d only a lew wueks 
lum. They came into tho posfleflsion r>f John 
Faldo, another of the ejected, who published 
a now extremely rare volume by Baft entitled 

* Spiritual Bondage and Freedom ; or aTreatiHO 
containing the Substance of Huvenii Sermonw 
preached on that subject from John viii. JW, 
1683.' Ball also wrote * UhriHt tb IIoixs of 
Glory, several Sermons on OolosiauH i. 27, 
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.' Tho former is dedicjitnl to t the 
rig-lit honourable and truly virtuous the Lady 
Archer, of Unopinwiil, in .JCssex,' OIK* of Hair's 
numerous friimcU). It. is ^rea,tly to be de.])lored 
that his biblical and oriental inauiisrriptH 
theljiboriousoceu])}it.ion of a lifelong student 
and IfiH t'Xt-ensive correspoudenee nre now 
lost. They are known to have been in ex- 
istence in e'.nmjMral.ivi'ly ivwut 



nk'H Flistcu-y of Kttli^ioiiN T.iln-rly, ii. (IfJ ; 
Kntry Jlnok :IIH! IjiViiN Boole in Sljit, 1'njjcr 
Ofli ; JJjirloy T.-irish K.e^is!-rs ,-is (juoled in 
'Itovid.s'H AtiiiulH, jp. /}()() i) ; NrwMirl, i. 8.) 

A. H. (i. 



BALL, NKJH01.AS (l7!)MWir>), Iri.sh 
jud^e, Konof'.Inlin Bnll,KiIU mercer of Dublin, 
wus edunitcd i\l Stonyliursl andTriiiily (.'ol- 
le^'e, Dublin, where hi.s fellow sludenls wi'iv k 
Uic.lmnl Slieil uiul W. II. (nrniii. Me was 
called In the Irish bar in 1NJJ, and after- 
wards ]msHed two winters in Itoine with Mr. 
(aflerwanls Sir Thomas) Wyse, Th two 
yountf men saw niiudi nf Oanlinal (inusulvi, 
secretary of state. They were vehrmently 
d(juounce(l and defended in the Irish press, 
beeausLi it was suppnxrii that Ihey used thrir 
induenee to stipjort a wlii'im- for nitliolit 1 
omanduiLtion, hy which the pone should 
appoint Irish catholic, bishops, subjeet to tlie 
veto f)f Ihn KntflJKli ^ovi*rnfiii'nt/ IJall ol>- 
taine-d silk in WM, and wu adinit.ted a 
benrher of Mio KI'II^'M Inn in ls;!l>, Hj,s 
MUJT-ess at the bar wn not, briltiiint, but. he 
Hocm obtained u very lunrativit pmeti<n in 
the. rollH court imil'in the cnurt, of ohawwry, 
where his rnpiilnlion was I lint of an aeute, 
clear, and ready advocate, lit iHJto he \VUM 
elected ineinher of parliament for (J 
and in lSi$7 was uppoiutfil at t.rrney- 
and privy wum'iUor for Ireland. .He diNl 
purlimneutary life, un<l spoke wltlnm utul 
Iirifsfly, but in terws and luriil hin^iuiv,^. He 
was tflml to takt refuse in u judp'ship of 
tJie tumnnonpIeuH (Jrelanti ), to wltii'li be was 
preferred in iKIW, and wliirh ! ht'l<i till his 
death, JIu wan tin* weeoinl Honian cntholiu 
ir pnnuotetl to u jud^'twhip after the 
of tlnj Knianrijjation Ad. He was 
a Honml aiul able lawyer, iuul wmu* of his 
charges are said to have b*en iinNurimKHt*d in 
his clay, A silly story was current about him 
that, 'ho hud ordered a mill to wase nlw.hintf 
until otherwi.se ordered by t-be court, mul 
forffisUinp: t-Uo witlulniwnl of tlie ortl*r before 
ho Uiit Cork, the owwr had brought npiinst. 
him an action for (lama^e*,' Justice Hull 
was a Hnuuiru Utniiau ratliolii*, but TU> ultni* 
mtmtniUMt^a^filotiH Irish libomitbut strongly 
opposed t<k the. tliHint-Mgrntion of tht* empire. 
HIM litarar Adirirttnwntri wiin* ext*awiv ud 
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accurate. He married in 1817 Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Sherlock, of Butlerstown Castle, 
co. Waterford, by whom he had several 
children, his eldest son, John, being under- 
secretary of state for the colonies under Lord 
Palmerston's first administration. Justice 
Ball died at his residence in Stephen's Green, 
and was buried in the family vault under 
the chancel of the Roman catholic cathedral, 
Dublin. 

[Freeman's Journal, 16 and 20 Jan. 1865; 
Dublin Daily Express, 16 and 19 Jan. 1865; 
Gent. Mag. 3rd series, xviii. 389 ; Tablet, 21 Jan. 
1865.] [P.B.-A. 

BALL or BALLE, PETER, M.D. 
(d. 1675), physician, was brother of William 
Ball [q. v. J, F.R.S. On 13 Jan. 1G58-9, being 
then twenty years of ago, he was entered as a 
medical student at Leyden, but proceeded to 
Padua, where he took the degree of doctor 
of philosophy and physic with the highest 
distinction 30 Dec. 16GO. To celebrate the 
occasion verses in Latin, Italian, and Eng- 
lish were published at Padua, in which our 
physician, by a somewhat violent twist, of 
his latinised names, Petrus Bale, is made to 
figure as ' alter Phoebus.' Ball was admit ted 
an honorary follow of this Royal College of 
Physicians in Dec. 10(U. lie was ono of tli 
original fellows of the lloyal Society, one of 
t.htt council in 1(00, and in the following 
year was placed on the committee for causing 
a catalogue to be made of the noble library 
and manuscripts of Arundel House, which 
had been presented to the society by Henry 
Howard, Esq., afterwards Duke of Norfolk. 
While at Mamhead in October 1(K>5, Ball, 
in conjunction with his elder brother, William, 
made the observation of Saturn mentioned 
under WILLIAM BALL. 1 )ying in July 1 075, 
ho was buried on the 20th of that month in 
the round of the Temple Church. 

[Prince's "Worthies of Dovon, pp. HI -13; 
Mimic's Roll of Koyal College of Physicians 
(1878), i. 335 ; ApolliiMrc Sacrum, &c. 4to, 
jhitavii, MUCLX. ; Birch's Hist. Koy. Soc. vol. L- 
iii. pasBim; Athenaeum, 21 Aug. and 9 Oct. 
1880; Tomplo Register.] Gr. G, 

BALL, ROBERT (1802-1 857), naturalist, 
was born at Covu (now Quotmatown), county 
Cork, ou 1 April ] 802. II is father, Bob Stawel 
Ball, was descended from an old Devonshire 
family which settled in Youghal in 1651. 
He early showed a decided spirit of inquiry, 
especially into natural history. He was 
principally educated at Ballitoro, county 
Kildare, by a Mr. White, who appreciated 
and encouraged his zoological studies. At 
home at Youghal he became an active 
outdoor observer, and recorded much that 



he saw with little aid. Taking an in- 
terest in public and useful institutions, he 
was appointed a local magistrate in 1824, 
a few months after coming of age. A 
little later the Duke of Devonshire in- 
duced him to enter the government service 
in Dublin, although he desired to study 
medicine, if he could do so without expense 
to his father. From 1827 to 1852 he was a 
zealous public servant in the under-secre- 
tary's office in Dublin, chained to the desk 
in occupation distasteful to him, disappointed 
of advancement or change of employment, 
at one time being put oft* with the reply that 
his duties were so well done that a change 
must be refused. A stranger was appointed 
to the head clerkship of his office when a 
vacancy occurred ; and finally in 1852 a re- 
duction took place in the chief secretary's 
office, and Ball was placed on the retired list, 
on the ground that c he devoted much atten- 
tion to scientific pursuits, and that it was not 
expedient that public servants should be thus 
occupied ; ' although he had most faithfully 
performed his duties. His retiring allowance, 
however, allowed him to live in moderate 
comfort. The time he could spare from 
official work he always devoted to natural 
history pursuits, making zoological expedi- 
tions during his holidays, frequently with 
Mr. W. Thompson of Belfast, to whoso many 
zoological publications, and especially the 
Natural History of Ireland,' he added num- 
berless facts of interest. During almost the 
whole of his residence in Dublin he was one 
of the most prominent figures in its scientific 
life. He was for many years a member of the 
council of most of the Dublin scientific 
societies, and became president; of the Geo- 
logical Society of Ireland, and of the Dublin 
Un iversity Zoological Associ ation. For many 
years secretary or the Zoological Society of 
Ireland, he devoted unwearied care and in- 
genious suggestivcness to its gardens. To 
him the working classes of Dublin were in- 
debtod for the penny charge for admission. 
He always exerted himself as far as possible 
to promote the general diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, especially by lectures and mu- 
seums; and in 1844, on being appointed 
director of the museum in Trinity College, 
Dublin, ho presented to it his large collection 
of natural history, which was richer in Irish 
specimens than any other, and included 
many original examples and new species. 
In recognition of his services and merits, 
Trinity College in 1860 conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. In 1851 he was 
appointed secretary of the Queen's University 
in Ireland, and discharged the office with 
distinguished success. Other offices in which 
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Dr. Ball's services were of great importance, 
were that of secretary to the Joint Committee 
of Lectures, appointed in 1854 by the, go- 
vernment and the Jloyal Dublin Society, to 
direct scientific lectures in Dublin and in 
provincial centres, and assistant examiner to 
the Oivil Service Commission (1855). IIo 
had been appointed president of tlio natural 
history section of the British Association for 
the Dublin meeting of 1857, but died several 
months previous to the meeting-, on .'50 March 
1857, of rupture of the aorta. His busy 
public life had in later years left him no 
leisure, and his lifo was shoiteiod by over- 
work. In private lifo his social qualities and 
his honourable; nature were most highly 
esteemed, and, like, his friend, Professor 
Edward Forbes, he had a genius for enliven- 
ing a children's party. Jlis principal scien- 
tific papers were on fossil Tieurs found in 
Ireland, on remains of oxen found in Irish 
bogs, on Loligo, and other minor zoological 
topics, and werepublishod in I'rntMind Trans. 
Hoy. Irish Aeod. JR'ff-BO; Procs.Hnol.Hro!, 
1844 ; Ann. Nat. Hist. 1HJ<0; Nat, Hist. 
Ecv. 1855. 



)ir, by U. I'attorKuu, Nut. Hist, Kov. 
1858, v. 1-34.] (1. T. It. 

BALL, THOMAS (1590-1051)), divine, 
was born at Abtsrbury in Shropshire, in 
1590. HIR parents wtiro of 'good and 
honest repute,' having neither 'superfluity 
nor want. His education was liberal; anil 
having a natural prepossession to loam ing, 
ho was noted for nifl ' constant ancl uncon- 
strained industry about his boohs.' While 
still a youth he was appointed usher in the 
then famous school of Mr. Puller, ati KinYmg, 
in Essex, * whero he was two years,' Theuce 
ho proceeded to Cambridge, entering at 
QueenH 7 College in 1615. He proceeded 
M.A. in Ift25. He wafl received by the kov. 
Dr. John Preston as a nupii * through the 
pleasing violence of a friendly letter which 
Mr. Puller writt in his high cotnmmidation.' 
Preaching on tho 'Trinity,' Pruwton fotnwl 
his pupil very much ' troubled ' over womo of 
liifl statcmonts and argutnontH. Ball put hift 
questions and difficulties HO modtwtly ancl 
ingenuously that the proachor was tlet^dy 
interested in him. From that time they were, 
devoted to each other. Dr. Prcwfcon, having 
become mauter of Emmanuel Colleg(., took 
Ball along with him from Queens', t pevcruv- 
ing his growing parts.' Evcsr after the master 
of the great puritan college * osteomod him 
mot only as his beloved pupil but as hiw 
bosom friend and most intimately private 
iamiliar.' He obtained a fellowship, and hud 
an ' almost incredible multitude of pupils.' 



His * exercises' and sermons at St. Mary's 
gained him much distinction as a preacher, 
lie accepted with some hesitation a* call 1 to 
tho groat, church of Northampton about, H5JU), 
and conducted the 'weekly lec.ture' there. for 
about twenty-seven years. When the plaguu 
came to thetown, he remained and ministered. 
Hupriiitod only one )nok apparently, namely, 
' lltHtirtvihrvp'yns" I 'ast oru m I Vopugnacu him, 
or the Pulpit-'s Patronngn ugninst the Force 
of (Tnordaineil I'surpat.inn and IjjvHsioii, By 
Thomas Hall, sometime Kellowof Ktinnanuel 
(/nllorrm'n (Jambritlge, now Minister of the 
CioNpnl in Nort-lmmplon, at- tho retj nest and 
by thn ad vim of very many nf liis Ni^h- 
bour-MiniHlers : LnndMn, Kiotf' ['in British 
Musnum, iniirUed k J"J .fan. HJo.Vj pt. viii. 
atul ttM. Tliis i.s a notieetihln IJOOK, lull 
of oiit-ol-Uie-wji-y h'uniiiifi;, lilt** Hurion's 
' Anntcnny of Mehturhnly/ ntul it- lins ijiiftinl, 
Miy in^'s and sturiesequnl tn Fuller nthin hesl. 

So far us this treatise, ' 1'nslnnim Pro- 
pu^TiiLc.tihim/ IM a <lefeue,e if the ehureh nf 
Kn^hincl, it tnkes rnmpuratively 
ground. Tt vindieutex. the reusonMblene 
K(trlj>tumlneHH r>f 'uHinaliint 1 uml nf 

' lenruitig; he stuleswith nintlour the 
tious of hiw o|mnnents. 

Hull, iu iisKni'tiit.ioti with l*r. fJnndwin, 
edited nnrl ptihlisherl t he Miitnernn.M p 
IUOHH \vnrlcM <tf his friend I Jr. .Inhn Pn 

He. \vns tliritM* ninrried, and hud a 
family. He died, a#ed nixty-uine, in HJr0,inid 
wn l>n ried h Jl June* Ilisluneml jjenww WHM 
]>reached by hiw neij^'h hour, Jnlin Ilnwe?;, If, 
was published under the tide of ' Jlejil 
(Jomforts, 1 and included notes of his life, 
This sermon is very rare, 

[HowcN'rt Itaal ('fimlMrfN, <1i!it*uli'il to Mi% 
Busaimn. (JrifVilh, wife f Mr.TliiiinttHllrilliMMil' 
Lojulou, inijrrthiinl.. :tii(i dnnLiht^r of TtuiiiiiiN H.ill, 
JflOO(ln,riiilly ;?0 ,hino l5)j IfhJtik'M I/IVI-M 
of th I'nritaiiH; Wowl'H Aih(Mi(i Oxcrn. (Uliw), 
iv. 7' r >0; C?iln MHS t| <Vntnb i Ath<mti* itntt Miwol., 
in JMliNh MiMninn, 1 ) A, 11 (. 



BALL or BALLK, W I LWA M <*/, HX, 
uwtrmumier, was the eldest ofwventeen child- 
rimborn to .Sir I'etcr Ikll, kn ight recorder <f 
Kxoter untl attorney-tfewwil tci tliu (imeen in 
the roifjiwof (Jhnrlns I nutl Ulifirliw l! f liyAnn f 
daught-ei* of Sir William ('ot>ld*,nf CJImiRpster- 
phire IIIH wiik Tn I:W w hi. Wli l 



, IIIH wiik Tn I:W, w hi. William Hull 
wan probably itbnutuluveu ,yi*iirrint'up'. r Uobert, 
Chamberlain, u depeiKlant' of his father, lwli- 
(jattul IIIH ' EpignuH and KpitapIiH* to him in 
the e,hnraeter of u precocious poet, Hi <*b~ 
w*rvationH and drawing of Saturn from 
T> FoK ICtfifJ to 17 June, 1(550 (communutati'l 



by Dr. \Valliw) nrn IVetjtumtly cittnl by Uuy- 
fftinn (Op. Varia, iii. <J*jr^ (J) as couiirmatory 
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of his own, in his ' Hr'wf Assertion' (10(50) 
of the annular character of tho Hatiirniai'i 
appuiidiigns against tho obj notions of Kus- 
tachio Divini. .Hall joined tin* mooting of 
tho ' Oxonian Sor.irtv ' at < inislmm Collide in 
1059, co-opimtwl in founding tho Royal 
Society in tho following year, mid was named, 
in the chavtnr of 15 July HWfcJ, its first trna- 
Huror. On his resignation of this oflico, 
30 Nov. 1(1(13, lin promised, and subsequently 
paid to tho funds of tin* Hor.iul.y, a donation 
of UK)/. (\Vn,, //M/. /to//r*Yiw'. i. 171). 
Soon afte.r 1,5 1 une. 1 <>(>">, wlie.n he was present 
at a mooting of the I Loyal Society (BiKOH, 
Jli*t. Royal *S'w. i. -130), lie appears to have 
lull London, and resumed his astronomical 
pursuits at. his father's residence, Mamhead 
House, Devonshire, about ton miles south of 
Kxeter. Here, at six. I.M. 13 Oct. J 065, he 
made, in conjunction with his brother, Peter 
Ball, M.P., K.H.S., an nhwrvati on which has 
acquired a certain siwi'ious celebrity. He, 
described it- in the loll owing 1 sentence of a 
lot-tor to Sir Robert Moray, which, was ac- 
companied by a drawing; the words wore 
inserted in No. of the * Philosophical 
Transactions' (i. J53); 

'This iippoarM to me the present figure of 
Saturn, somewhat, otherwise than [expected, 
thinking it would have been decreasing; but 
I fount! it full as over, and a little hollow 
abovo and below, \Y hereupon/ the report 
continues, ' tho person to whom notice was 
sent, hereof, examining Ihis shape, hath by 
iottors desired, the Worthy author of the 
41 Systemo of this I Manet " ['Huyguns] that ho 
would now attentively consider the present 
figure of his anses or ring, to see whether 
the appearance be to him ns in this figure, 
and consequently whether he there moots 
with nothing that may make him think that 
it. is not out 1 body of a circular figure that 
embraces his diske, but. f ww/ 

Owing to some unexplained circumstance, 
the plate containing the figure referred to was 
omitted or removed from tho great majority of 
copies of the* Philosophical Tranwactions/and 
the letterpress standing alone might naturally 
be interpreted to signify that the brothers Ball 
had anticipated by ton years OasBini's dis- 
covery of the principal division in Saturn's 
ring. Thin merit was in fact, attributed to 
them by Admiral (then Captain) Smyth in 
1844 (A Cyulc uf'&kttM Object*, p. 51), 
and hit* lead was followed by most writers on 
astronomical subjects down to October 1882, 
when Mr. W. T'. Lynn pointed out, in the 
* Observatory/ the source of tho misconcep- 
tion. In the few extant impressions of tfie 
woodcut from Ball's drawing not the slightest 
indication is given of separation into two 



concentric bodies, but the elliptic outline of 
tho wide-open ring is represented as broken 
by a depression at each extremity of the 
minor axis. Sir .Robert Moray's suggestion to 
Kuygens seems (very obscurely) to convey 
his opinion that, these ' liollowiiesses ' were 
due to tho intersection of a pair of crossed 
rings. Their true explanation is unquestion- 
ably that Ball, though he employed a 38-foot 
telescope with a double eyeglass, and e never 
saw the planet move distinct,' was deceived 
by an optical illusion. The impossible deli- 
neations of tho same object by other ob- 
servers of that, period (see plate facing p. 634 
of Iluygens's Op. Varia, iii.) render Ball's 
error less surprising. Indeed, it was antici- 
pated at Naples in 1633 by F. Fontana 
(Nuv& ObMrvatwnefi.v. 130: seo Observatory. 
No. 79, p. 341). 

Popys tells us (Bvight's ed. v. 376) that 
Ball accompanied him and Lord Brouncker 
to Lincoln's Imi to visit the new Bishop of 
Chester ( Wilkina') 18 Oct. 1668, and lie was 
one of a committee for auditing the accounts 
of tho Royal Society in November following 1 . 
He succeeded t-o the family estates on his 
father's death in 1 680, and erected a monu- 
ment to him in the little cliurch' of Mamhead. 
TTo died in 1690, and was buried in the 
Itound of tho Middle Temple 22 Oct. of 
that year (Temple Rn/inter ; cf. Letters of 
Administration P. C. C., by decree, 14 Jan, 
10*. W ). He married Mary Posthuma Hussey, 
of Lincolnshire, who survived him, and liad 
by hor a son, William. The last of the Balls 
of Mamhead died 1 3 Nov. 1749. 

[Princo's Worthies of Devon (1701), 111-3; 
Poiwholi/HHiHt of .Devonshire (1797), ii. 155-7; 
Watt'H Hibl. Brit i, 07 ; Prof. J. C. Adams 
(Mouth. Kot Royal Astr. Soc. Jan. 1883, pp. 92-7) 
attempts to prove that Ball's ohaervation was 
miuropmstiiitcd, hoth in the plato (cancelled, as 
ho suggests, on that account) and in the lettor- 
pro-sH of Phil. Trans. Soe, on the other side, 
Vivian in Month. Nofc. March 1883, and Lynn, 
in Observatory, 1 .hmo and 1 Oet; 1883. Prof, 
IJakhuyHGn of Loydon #ivcti, Observatory, 2 -July 
1883, tho passage from Moray's letter toHuygens 
referred to in Phil. Trans, i. 153. Huygens's 
ruply has not yet been brought to light.] 

A. M. C. 

BALLANDEN. [See BBLIOTDEN.] 

BALLANTINE, JAMES (1808-1877), 
artist and man of letters, born at Edinburgh 
in 1808, was entirely a self-made man. 
His first occupation was that of a house- 
painter. He learned drawing under Sir 
w illiam Allen at the Trustees' G-allery in 
Edinburgh, and was one of the first to re- 
vive the art of glass-painting. In 1845 he 
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BALLANTYNE, JAMKS (177^ -is: .") ! ewe of I he elder hmtlirr; but the wtim! 
tin* printer of Sir Walter Scot t\s works, was lnwl nf hnth mtu-mi' \\nt- Smtt, \\h<u nl 
the son of a general merehunt in Keln., - thrush in *^tn1li hiiiy I!UMII In- WH .iii-limlM 
wlu-ro L was born in 1772. 'Ilia frii-ndnlup ! li.v n iVu-mtly inlnv ,t in llu> iiiilimilMu^ 
williScolt Ijo^nn in I7W5 at. th iffrninmni 1 i vtw\w\\ ImllMn lintl u rHiniMiirui uii'MmH u( 
Hcliool of Kolwn AiXiirimwtiThiff his ICHWMIH, ', <WK*'K " u < > ' I 1 ' 1 1 inuliTliiKiiiK witlt- 




lm olUcM* of u was in itru'jf u lirillmni MII'*'*-..;.. 'I 

Uiinliii' tuul 



occupation ~ - 

solicitor in Kelso, Ikllantyne passed the j perfection to \\hich Hn 

winter of 17Hf)~(i at Edinburgh I Uiiversity. ; theurt(f printing, nd his rnmurtum \\itb 

IIiH appnnt.iwwhip concluded, he again went j Scott, sewwd f.urh eunvmnu:-- employment 

to 'Kdinburgli to attend tht> class of Seots ! for IUH pr*HH that ajur^r |ei-miij 

law, and on this ottcasiou renewed his ae- \ wiw itlmiwt an inesitnbh* IHMM-M 

qnaiutanoe with Hcott at the Te viot dale j though not deiieirut. in natural 

cluk of which hoth were members. In 17i)5 ; ness, In- wns eHtvie^, in JIIM 

7 ^ *. * h ^ . 4 t . . * . 



commenced practice as a solicitor in 

i, )t as his business 'was not. iinmedi- 

ateiy successful he undertook in tho follow- 
ing year the printing and editing of an nnti- 
dumoeratic weekly newMDaw.r. the "-' ' 



Mail.' A castuil conv<u'Katiou with Hwt.t, in 
1709, lil to JJIH ]>rintiiitf, undor 1h< tith f 
' ApoJotfioa for r JVlH (f T(irrur, T a fitw (topicM 
of ponio balladH which ScoU had writttii 'for 
L^WIH'H Mi8c<*llttny, * Tnhw of Wonder.' So 
ploast^l was Scott with th hcanty of t.lu 
typu,that ho dwclarftd thai, Balhuityiw 1 . should 
he tho print* ir oi'tho collection of old Border 
T)iilladH, with which ho had been occupied 
for several yearw. They were published under 
the title of ' Minstrelsy of tho {Scottish Hortler/ 

' 



**. 

hut 



lions, and it wim thr nrti: tir und 
ct of !I!M liMiluv*M lluit rhirtly 
intereNt. Much of hi;-, lime \VHN 
in tins tmrrrt't ion nitd n*\iMiii f th 
of SeottV worku, thr writing of rnlicul und 



theatrical notit'en, nnd llu^ editing f the 
1 Weeltly ,tr>tirnul/ of which, along with hU 
brother, he hecanie ]>ropriilr in 1K17. Scntt V 

' 



hurried method ui'ritm|inMtioii ri-mlcri'ij c?n- 
'r i wi bMilntl IIT<>- 



fwl 

Hiiry, but the 



!iailitiitni*!md 



referenee, in mltlitinn to the in*u' points of 
grammnr, to the higher muttiTH of taste and 



Though hiinndf n hmw nnd 
hastic. writer, lie, had a keen eye fur tl 
ing soleeisms, iniiftruntrii's, *r minute imper- 
fections in phrase* and exprc*,suMH, anil his 

*. t^.i *i* - ii*. 



the first two volumes appearing in. Ian. IKOii; f 4 

and the connection thus inaugurated between hints in regard to the geijernl t refitment if n 
author and prin.t(?r nmminud uiiinternvpttid subject were often of great value, If Scott 
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seldom accepted his amendments in the form 
suggested, he nearly always admitted the 
force of his objections, and in deference to 
them frequently made important alterations. 
Indeed, it is to the criticism of Ballantyne 
that we owe some of Scott's most vivid epi- 
thets and most graphic descriptive touches. 
(For examples, see LOCEHAKT'S lAfe of Scott, 
chap, xxxv.) Love of ease and a propensity 
to indulgence at table were the principal 
faults of Ballantyne. On account of the 
grave pomposity of his manner Scott used 
to name him ' Aldiborontiphoscophornio/ 
his more mercurial brother being dubbed 
fdumfunnidos.' In 1816, Ballantyne mar- 



ned Miss Hogarth, sister of George Hogarth, 
the author of the ' History of Music. 7 He 
lived in a roomy but old-fashioned house 
in St. John Street, Canongate, not far from 
his printing establishment. There, on the 
eve of a new novel by the Great Unknown, 
he was accustomed to give a 'gorgeous' 
feast to his more intimate friends, when, 
after Scott and the more staid personages 
had withdrawn, and the ' claret and olives 
had made way for broiled bones and a mighty 
bowl of punch/ the proof sheets were at 
length produced, and ' James, with many a 
prefatory hem, read aloud what he con- 
sidered as the most striking dialogue they 
contained.' 

The responsibility of Ballantyne for the 
pecuniary difficulties of Sir Walter Scott 
has been strongly insisted on by Lockhart, 
but this was not the opinion of Scott him- 
self, who wrote : ' I have been far from suf- 
fering from James Ballantyne. I owe it to 
him to say that his difficulties as well as his 
advantages are owing to me.' Doubtless the 
printing-press, with more careful superin- 
tendence, would have yielded a larger profit, 
but the embarrassments of Scott originated 
in his connection with the publishing firm, 
and were due chiefly to schemes propounded 
by himself and undertaken frequently in 
opposition to the advice of Ballantyne. In 
1826 the firm of James Ballantyne & Co. 
became involved in the bankruptcy of Con- 
stable & Co., publishers. After his bank- 
ruptcy Ballantyne was employed at a mode- 
rate salary by the creditors' trustees in the 
editing of tte 'Weekly Journal' and the 
literary management of the printing-house, 
so that his literary relations with Scott's 
works remained unaltered. He died 17 Jan. 
1833, about four months after the death of 
Scott. 

[Lockhart's Life of Scott; Refutation of the 
Mis statements and Calumnies contained in Mr. 
Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott respecting 
the Messrs. Ballantyne, 1835 ; The Ballantyne 

vol.. in. 



Humbug handled by the author of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, 1839 ; Reply to Mr. Lockhart's 
pamphlet, entitled 'The Ballantyne Humbug 
handled/ 1839 ; Archibald Constable and his 
Literary Correspondents, 1873.] T. F. H. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES ROBERT 
(d. 1864), orientalist, after being connected 
with the Scottish Naval and Military Aca- 
demy, was sent out to India in 1845, on the 
recommendation of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
to superintend the reorganisation of the go- 
vernment Sanskrit college at Benares. The 
intimate relations he here established with 
native teachers and students, and the high 
opinion he formed of the philosophical sys- 
tems of India, led him to undertake a com- 
prehensive series of works with the design 
of rendering the valuable elements in Hindu 
thought more accessible and familiar to Euro- 
pean students than they had hitherto been. 
This was the aim of his translations of the 
Sanskrit aphorisms of the Sankhya and many 
of those of the Nyaya school, with tracts 
bearing upon these and also upon the Ve- 
danta system. The converse process the 
communication of European ideas to the 
Brahmins is exhibited in his ' Synopsis of 
Science, in Sanskrit and English, reconciled 
with the truth to be found in the Ny&ya 
Philosophy/ and most of his works are filled 
with the design of establishing more intel- 
ligent relations between Indian and Euro- 
pean thought. Dr. Ballantyne had an original 
bent of mind, and his method of dealing with 
philosophical systems was often suggestive. 

The list of his works is as follows : 1. ' A 
Grammar of the Hindustani Language/ Edin- 
burgh, 1838, with a second edition. 2. 'Ele- 
ments of Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar/ 
London and Edinburgh, 1839. 3. 'A Gram- 
mar of the Mahratta Language/ Edinburgh, 
lithographed, 1839. 4. '.Principles of Per- 
sian Caligraphy, illustrated by lithographic 
plates of the Naskh-Talik character/ Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1839. 5. ' Hindustani 
Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagari 
character/ Edinburgh, 1840; 2nd edition, 
1845. 6. ' Hindustani Letters, lithographed 
in the Nuskh-Tu'leek and Shikustu-Amez 
character, with translations/ London and 
Edinburgh, 1840. 7. ' The Practical Oriental 
Interpreter, or Hints on the art of Translating 
readily from English into Hindustani and 
Persian/ London and Edinburgh, 1843. 
8. 'Catechism of Persian Grammar/ Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1843. 9. * Pocket Guide 
to Hindoostani Conversation/ London and 
Edinburgh. (The preceding books were 
published before Dr. Ballantyne went to 
India.) 10. * Catechism of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar/ 2nd edition, London and Edinburgh, 
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1845, 11. ( Thi! Lughu Kjiumudi, a Sanskrit part of the business being resigned to hi 
Grnn'imari by Vanulnrajii,' Isl edition, 1K|); Urudually he gut into money diilie,ult.i<M,at 

n~."\ I<Ul'!7 t'lnLitltinmnih! 1 > f lull's; 



him. 
arid, 



2nd, 1H<>7, posthumous. \ ' First Lessons j having disposed of hi* gods topny his dehts, 
in Sanskrit Grammar, togi-imsr with n hi- ; went to Kilinbiirgh in .lininiiry ISO!>, to he- 



tional Dusputr.h 




re,a,t Commentary on IMnini's famous gram- 
ar), with Gmnimsntariea, 1 Mirxapom, lWit>, 
_ 5. * Christ -la nity on lraste.fi with Hindu 
Philosophy, in Sanskrit and Kuglish ' (a work 
to wlricn was awarded the. moittty of a prixe 
of ;)OtV. ofTenul by fi nicmiber of t-ln* He.ngal 
Civil Service,, und (lu,nde,d by judges ap- 
pointitd' by this Arcmbishop o'f (Canterbury 
and the Bishops of London and Oxford), 
London, iHoi). 

Dr. Jdillantyuo also edited and jiartly 
wroto a erifrt of e.clu(?ational books ior the 
use of tin) Sanskrit college, Some, of these, 
appeared under the, title, of 4 Reprints for the 
Pandits/ awl included treatises on chemistry, 




Ytiacthucl a second edition in IWIt),' 'Tim 
Biblo for thi> Pandits' was tho titlo of a 
t.ranslation of tliti lirst thnu* (jha]>ters of 
~ " into Sanskrit, with a ccmtmiuitAvy 



in IH(JU tlu linn wiiNp'ttintf into dilli- 
i; and during the next three years their 
il ;-ipeettlMtions etmtiuued MI uniforndy 
i',es.sful, that iu May I s I .' Sr.ot t npeui'd 
nt'uins with ('MitHtfLhle for piMMiniary 
n.ssistanee iu return for certain stork awl 
copyright, indiuliiu* u,i4utre in some of SrolTrt 
own poems, and on a pledge til' winding up 
the, wmrerttri of the tirm U 1 -* NOOII as ]Kssibl(;. 
Although * NVaverley * WIIH publish*.d by ( 'un- 
stable in 1HM, Scott, owinj^ either, as stated 
by Lockhavt'f to the misrepresentations of 
John Uallnutyne repirdin^; ( -011^1 abh% <ir to 
thn urgent ner.es:;it-y for more ready money 
than Constable was willing tndvnnee, made, 
arrangements in l^lo fnr the publication of 
*(iuy Maimerir^ 1 ' by Longman, untl iu the 
following 1 year of t he * Tales of my " 
by Murray. LcmkhiirihtaifH 
in UfUfot'mlinir with Oonstaltle in IH17 re- 

li ' ^ i . ..*!*U ill M 



In 1801 Dr. Ballantyne wwigniwl his posi- 
tion at tho Bmmnw collide,, wliont for wix- 
teon ynar IMS had beim an IndcfiLti^alih? and 
judicious principal and a liberal professor of 
'moral philosophy, awl on his return to Eng- 
land was appointed librarian to tho India 
Oiftco. lli& health, howovor, had long >KSMI 
failing, and ho diotl on 16 Fob. 1864. Tho 
Itaiumu) collcipfe, owwl much to IUH wiso and 
"broad-minded direction, and native Htudtmtn 
havo profited groatly by his KoaloiiH labours 
on their bolialr. 



garding a 



of * TU!*H of m Lund- 



[Afchonasum, 12 March 1864 ; 
Wurto, oHpcioially atlvertUoment to Mio 
of Sciuneu.] fi. L.-P. 

BALLAWTTYNE, JOHN (1774-1831), 
publisher, younger brother- of James Ballanr 
tyne, printtip of wirW. Scott's works [q.v.l, was 
born at Kelso in 1774. After Npendmg a 
short timft in th banking house of M8r8, 
Ourrio, London, ho returned, in 1 795, to Kotao, 
and oacarno partner in his fathor' busincHH OH 
gtmoral merchant* On hirt marriage in 3797 
tlie partnership wa dissolved, ono principal 



lord,* HO wrought on IHH ]alou\v by hinting 
at. tint powibility of dividing tin* wrii's witli 
Murray, that Iin 'ngriMMl on tli*iitMtitnt. tt do 
all that .John nhrauli from finking, und at ono 
swfMjp tiltuiriid th< Augean stable in Hanover 
Street of unnaleahle rubbyi to the amount 
of 5/J70/. ;' but from n piiM^ago \n tin* * 1/ifn 
of Arehibiihl Ooimtiiid'^ (iii, iH) it would 
appear that, this was not. eilooted till a later 
period. John Ballantyne, whom Scott con- 
tinued to employ in all tlte e.gotiat iotin re- 
gitrtling tho publication of IUH works, had in 
IHl-'i, on the advice of (JoitHlable, Mturted as^ 
an juititinnour c.hiitily of books and works of 
art, an otuwpatiou well Kuiteti to IUH JKWU- 
liar idiosynmiHtuH. AK ho had uUo mudit a 
wtipulation with OmiHtahlo that hn wan tti 
havo a third Hhant in the, profit.* of the. Wa- 
ve,rlty nov(dw, hit MiilVered no ptumuiitry loss 




Library/ to bo publislwHl for hi fioh* 
Ilirt ^iwily won gaitw wero devoted to thu 
grutiiiwition of wwwwhat tiXpi^Kivn t awt.es* 
At his villa on th 3*'irth of Forth, which 



had namod * Harmony Hull,' and had 'in- 



Ballantyne 



Ballard 



Tested with an air of dainty, voluptuous 
finery/ he gave frequent elaborate Parisian 
dinners, among* the guests at which was sure 
to be found l whatever actor or singer of 
eminence visited Edinburgh.' He frequented 
foxhunts and race-meetings, and even at his 
auction ' appeared uniformly, hammer in hand, 
in the halt-dress of some sporting club.' His 
Imprudent pursuit of pleasure told gradually 
on his constitution, and after several years 
of shattered health he died at his brother's 
house in Edinburgh 16 June 1821. Ballan- 
tyne is the author of a novel 'The Widow's 
Lodgings ' which, though stated by Lock- 
hart to be 'wretched trash/ reached a second 
edition. In his will he bequeathed to Sir 
Walter Scott a legacy of 2,0007. ; but after 
his death it was found that his affairs were 
hopelessly bankrupt. In the antics and ec- 
centricities of Ballantyne Scott discovered 
an inexhaustible fund of amusement ; but he 
also cherished towarcls him a deep and sincere 
attachment. Standing beside his newly closed 
grave in Oanongate churchyard, he whispered 
to Lockhart, e I feel as if there would be less 
sunshine for me from this day forth.' 

[Lockhart's Life of Scott; Refutation of the 
Misstatements and Calumnies contained in Mr. 
Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter Scott respecting 
the Messrs. Ballantyne, 1835 ; The Ballantyne 
Humbug handled by the author of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, 1839 ; Reply to Mr. Lockhart's 
pamphlet, entitled ' The Ballantyne Humbug 
handled,' 1839; Archibald Constable and his 
Literary Correspondents, 1873.] T. F. H. 

BALLANTYNE, JOHN (1778-1830), 
divine, was born in the parish of Kinghom 
8 May 1778 ; entered the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1795, and joined the Burgher branch 
of the Secession church, though his parents 
belonged to the establishment. He was or- 
dained minister of a congregation at Stone- 
haven, Kincardineshire, in 1805. In 1824 
he published ' A Comparison of Established 
and Dissenting Oluirches, lay a Dissenter.' In 
1830 this pamphlet, which had failed to 
excite notice, was republished with additions 
during the ' voluntary church ' controversy 
of the period. Ballantyne's partisanship in 
the controversy is said to have injured the 
reception of his f Examination of the Human 
Mind/ the first part of which appeared in 
1828 ; two further parts were intended, but 
never appeared. The failure, however, may 
be accounted for without the influence of 
party spirit. It is the work of a thoughtful 
but not very original student of Keid and Du- 
#ald Stewart, with some criticism of Thomas 
Brown. It is recorded that Ballantyne ma- 
naged to pay for publication out of his own 
savings, handing over a sum bestowed on 



the occasion by a generous patron to some 
missionary purpose. Ballantyne suffered 
from indigestion brought on by excessive 
application, and died 5 Nov. 1830. 

[McKerrow's Church of the Secession, pp. 
913-16 ; Eecolleetionsby T. Longmuir, Aberdeen, 
1872 ; McCosh's Scottish Philosophy, pp. 388- 
392, J 

BALLANTYNE, THOMAS (1806- 
1871), journalist, was a native of Paisley, 
where he was born in 1806. Becoming editor 
of the ' Bolton Free Press,' he at an early 
period of his life took an active part in ad- 
vocating social and political reforms. While 
editor of the 'Manchester Guardian* he 
became intimately associated with Messrs. 
Cobden and Bright in their agitation against. 
the corn laws, and in 1841 he published the 
'Corn Law Repealer's Handbook/ Along 
with Mr. Bright he was one of the four 
original proprietors of the ' Manchester Ex- 
aminer,' his name appearing as the printer 
and publisher. After the fusion of the ' Ex- 
aminer ' with the ' Times/ he became editor 
of the ' Liverpool Journal,' and later of the 
'Mercury. 1 Subsequently he removed to 
London to edit the ' Leader,' and he was for 
a time associated with Dr. Mackay in the 
editorial department of the ' Illustrated Lon- 
don News.' He also started the ' Statesman,' 
which he edited till its close, when he became 
editor of the ' Old St. James's Chronicle.' 
Notwithstanding his journalistic duties, he 
found time to contribute a number of papers 
on social and political topics to various re- 
views and magazines : in addition to which 
he published: 1. ' Passages selected from the 
Writings of Thomas Carlyle, with a Bio- 
graphical Memoir,' 1855 and 1870. 2. 'Pro- 
phecy for 1855, selected from Carlyle's Latter- 
day Pamphlets,' 1855. 3. ' Ideas, Opinions, 
ondFacfcB/1865. 4. 'Essays in Mosaic, 7 1870. 
Eegarding his proficiency in this species of 
compilation, Carlyle himself testifies as fol- 
lows : ' I have long recognised in Mr. Ballan- 
tyne a real talent for excerpting significant 
passages from books, magazines, newspapers 
(that contain any such), and for presenting 
them in lucid arrangement, and in their most 
interesting and readable form.' Ballantyne 
died at London 30 Aug. 1871, 

[Sutton's Lancashire Authors, p. 7 ; Glasgow 
Daily Mail, 9 Sept. 1871 ; Paisley Weekly Herald, 
11 Sept. 1871.] T.P. H. 

BALLANTYNE, WILLIAM (1616- 
1661), catholic divine, [See 



BALLARJD, EDWARD GEORGE 

(1791-1860), miscellaneous writer, was the 
son of Edward Ballard, an alderman of 
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.rilTl'T ami 17^1. '\ln\\nn\ WIK iiftrrwimlt 
a Hum- - Lih'riirv : ehoHHi tine of the univrivit.y bnjills. Tit 

Mucnrt' and the ' World of Kushiun ' iimli* 17ft! h.']ul>ll>Ml * M"nmir.M.f M-VITII! Utlii* 
fwnfrllo published in lSi5a volmniM?u- l of <Sri't. I'.nliiin who him* h.rn rvh-hrutiM! 
t tbd<AKewHerii*s()fOri'niiJil INnmiN/ninl a for their writings or f:lill in tin* b-nrneil 

fwVattft"^^ " rli ' '"'I 1 !;ri '' mW i 11 . 11 ; ft ! r' k 

Amusements.' .1 lu was <*me,lintfly f..nl of ; whieh <-..nliiiii.< mitrli eunou, nml ul,iv,tuu, 

mMidi. Robert llan*m |<f v. I, his.on.in, | inuH.r A M.,I.| .-. .! ;!| "W^; 1 1 f^' 
find Ilalcher riTeivml no "small lidi* from , In* Lettrrwirmn llirl5oUim, isu,u.M(i *, 
him in writing tiwir qtislorv of Sulishury 1 then, ism-'mt.',! n l.nitfMl.'r tn Ir. i^tteltuiu 
iaiJl, which formncl .mrtof'Hoar.V* Wilt- denn of KxH.-r.in M Ita lnr.1 1 HJMI.IH I.H 
KhL/ lie hcilLHHi Ji\m nciugh Niehnls in 'Mmim*' in.m HC,.,.,. host, ieentie ; ;rn that 
the works undertaken for Ui Onmclwn So- : hml IIJIIHW! in the * Month Iv^KWiew. 
1.848 IIH bi'oiurht out some imriH : When Am*-* w* 



of i ^continuation of Htryim's ' teiesiusl UMI! , l'ruiiiii(c; IW anl nMln linn wii i not.-., and 
Annals' in a publication willed the 'Hur- ! Hu W ,,simnMNu:tiot,M ( A//rmr// Wt^mhn^ 
pliee/ but this papwr niul Ballurd's wilwmn j iv.a(KJ.aU). An^irniiiiln rtiipiliMMfiuwh 
BOOH came to an end. Uo wrote, oe.msu.nally by Huiiurd IH printiMl in thy' Arrhren In ff i H . 
iutho'Gcntltiman'HMagaaitJo'aml in *Notes He belli Ireijurnt rorre,M|nntl-nrr on literary 
andducrieH/ Ho lost his wile in I HsJO. I In suhjeet* with th, lenn^l Mr KlMl nb H, 



modical 'wovlcs, and a 
[Oent MDiK. 3rd Her. vol. viit. I860.] W. JL 



anaQucruw.' Ho lost his wife in I H'JO, lie suhjeets with tli^ bmrntul Mr ; Klstob, H<- 
diedatWigtononl4Keb. IH<H), leaving a copied out in mnnuMenut /IsHretlH VITHMHI 
won, Edward Ballard, M.I)., author of several , of Oro;,iuH, preiixui^ itn e-^uv on the lulvim- 

' tug<!H uf the Kttjfly oi An^lo-Susjim, Imllnrtl 

Ifi't Oxford lor* 'liinjMbMi HHIH mont IIH before 
his death, whib* KnUrrinw: IV"t th* stone, 



BALLARD, GEOUG10 (170U 1755), a 
luarned antiquary, was bom of moan pa- 
rentage at Oam|>don, Oloucest'.ershire, His 
mother was a midwife. AH hia health wan 
weak, a light employment was chosen, for 
him, and he was uppronticcid to a staymaker 
or woman's habit-maker. He showed early 
a taste for learning, pavt.ieularly for the study 
of Anglo-Saxon, and when 1m day's work was 
over he would read far into the night* Lord 

_ ^ . * * n * 



from wliieli lj* 



L'l luiu 



At his 



dentil It" beijut'inluui his voluiiH- on 
to his friend Dr, I^tieltoi bi^hn nf ( ' 



wh<>|mHf*nti'il it to the library nf tlmSneiely 
of AntiqmuneM, Other iminuw*i*i}>lH be. Irffc 



Chedworth and Homo 



n of thu hunt,, 



who usually spent a month in tho neighbour- 
hood of Oampdon, Uuaring of Mallard's ability 
and industry, g-onorouHly oilbrftd him an an- 
nuity of 100^. a yoar for life, in order to allow 
him to pursue hi studies Ballard ropltad 
that lie would bo fully satiHlicd with (SO/, a 
year ; and with this allowances ho pracutsdod 
iu 1750, at the a^o of forty-four, to ( )xlbrd, 
where he was mado on of the w#ht dork 
at Magdalen College, receiving hia rooms 
and commons free, Tn uarlior life he had 



to the BodltMiin, They ron^i^t ot forty-four 
vuiumeH of letU'i'K, of wliieh live voluntes 
fionlain letters u<iilreMw*| to hinnelf, itwl tlm 
remainder letters to l)r.('hurlHt nntl olht'iN. 
A ftjw of the lft.t<i'H wern jtnblishetl in 4M- 




BALLAED, JOHN (A 158*?), Itouiiui 
catholut prioHt, owes his fawn nolely to his 
connection with tlw Itablngttm conspiracy, 
of whidi a geiw^ral account JH given under 



Ballard 



Ballard 



ANTHONY BABINGTON. He was apparently 
educated at Rheims, and first sent upon 
a mission to England in 1581 (Archives 
of English College at Rome, in FOLEY'S 
Records, iii. 44). He passed under various 
-aliases, first Turner, then Thompson, hut later 
on always under that of Foscue or Fortescue. 
It has been doubted whether his real name 
was not Thompson. The object of his coming 
was to 'reconcile 'doubting or recalcitrant ca- 
tholics to the church of Rome, and doubtless 
to sound their political dispositions. He was 
well furnished with money, was commonly 
-called captain, and seems to have been fond 
of fine clothes and fine company (TYRKELL'S 
Confession). Among the persons whose ac- 
quaintance he made was Anthony Tyrrell, 
the Jesuit, whose confession, could it be 
accepted as trustworthy, would give us most 
of the facts of Ballard's career. But Tyrreirs 
confession was retracted, reaffirmed, and then 
again retracted, and is at least as much open 
to suspicion as the testimony of any other 
informer. Tyrrell made Ballard's acquaint- 
ance at the Gatehouse, Westminster, where 
they were both temporarily confined in 1581. 
In 1584 these two travelled to Rouen, and 
afterwards to Rheims, where they held a 
conference with Cardinal Allen, and from 
Rheims they proceeded to Rome, where they 
arrived on 7 Sept. 1584 (Pilgrims' Register 
&t Rome, and TYEKBLL). It was then that 
Tyrrell, in his confession, represents them 
as having an interview with Alfonso Agaz- 
zari, rector of the English college, in which 
they inquired as to the lawfulness of at- 
tempting the assassination of Elizabeth, and 
received assurances in the affirmative, and 
subsequently the blessing of Gregory, XIII 
iipon their enterprise. This account, although 
accepted as an undoubted fact by some histo- 
rians, rests on no better authority than the 
confession of Tyrrell. They left Rome in 
October and journeyed homeward through 
France. In the late months of 1585 Ballard, 
disguised as a military officer and passing 
under the name of Captain Fortescue, tra- 
velled through almost every county of Eng- 
land and visited every catholic or semi- 
catholic family. In May 1586 Ballard went 
to Paris, where he informed Charles Paget, 
the adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
the Spanish minister Mendoza, that the ca- 
tholic gentry in England were willing, with 
the help of Spain, to rise in insurrection 
against Elizabeth and her counsellors. Mau- 
vissiere, the French ambassador in London, 
refused to counter ance the scheme (TYRKELL'S 
Conf.). Chateauneuf, another French envoy 
to England, believed Ballard to have been at 
one time a spy of Walsingham (Memoire de 



Chateauneuf ap. LABANOPP, vi. 275 seq.). 
But Paget and Mendoza trusted him, and 
on his return to England, at the end of May 
1586, he instigated Anthony Babington to 
organise without delay his famous conspiracy. 
He came to England," bearing a letter of in- 
troduction from Charles Paget to Mary Queen 
of Scots (dated 29 May 1586, ap, MTJRDIN, 
p. 531). He reported to her the condition of 
the country, and she sent him again to France 
to hasten the active co-operation of the King 
of Spain and of the pope (Mary to Paget, 
17 July, LABANOPP). Meantime Ballard 
imagined he had found a useful ally in his 
negotiations abroad and at home in Gilbert 
Ginord, a catholic, and to him many details 
of the plot were communicated ; but Gifford 
had since 1585 been in Walsingham's secret 
service, and reported to the English govern- 
ment the progress of the conspiracy. Owing 
mainly to the revelations of Gifford, whom 
Ballard suspected too late, Ballard was sud- 
denly arrested in London on 4 Aug., on a 
warrant drawn up early in July, He was 
committed to the Tower and severely racked, 
but without the government being able to 
extort from him more than a general con- 
fession of his guilt. Before the close of Au- 
gust all the leaders of the conspiracy had 
shared Ballard's fortune. The trial of Bal- 
lard, with Babington and five other con- 
spirators, took place on 13 and 14 Sept., 
and they were all convicted. At the trial 
Babington charged Ballard with having 
brought him into his perilous situation, and 
Ballard acknowledged the justice of the re- 
buke. Ballard was executed on 20 Sept. 
The full penalty of the law, which involved 
the disembowelling of the criminal before 
life was extinct, was carried out with all its 
cruelty. Ballard, who was the first of the 
conspirators to be executed, is reported to 
have borne his sufferings with remarkable 
fortitude, 

[MSS. Mary Queen of Scots, xix. 67, 68 (Con- 
fession of Tyrrell) ; cf. also Morris's Troubles of 
our Catholic Forefathers, second series ; Teulet's 
Halations de la France et de 1'Espagne avec 
1'Ecosse; LabanofFs Lettres de Marie Stuart; 
Murdin's State Papers; Howell's State Trials; 
Foley's Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus ; Froude's Hist, of England, xii. 
126-36, 155, 170-4; see also under ANTHONY 
BABINGTON.] C, F, K, 

BALLAED, JOHN ARCHIBALD 

(1829-1880), general, distinguished for his 
services at the defence of Silistria and in Omar 
Pasha's campaign in Mingrelia, was an officer 
of the Bombay engineers, which corps he j oined 
in 1850. After having been employed in India, 



Ballard 
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Ballard 



for four years in the ordinary duties of asuli- 
ulteni of on^inners, LitMitenaut. Bulbird wns 
ordered to Europe on iudical certilirute in 
the spring of 1854, A it met od by intelli- 
gence of thu events then fjuintf on in the 
j)anubian provinces, he turned aside loC'on- 
stantinople, and, proceeding to Oiunr Paslnis 
camp ut Shumln, was invi-st ed by t hal general 
witk the rank of lieuteuant-eolnnrl in the 
Turkish army, and depnled to SiliHlriu as u 
member of thu council of war in that fortress, 
which was then besieged by the Russians. 
.Previous to Ba) lard's arrival, nn l.'i June, 
two other British ollieers, (Captain Hutler of' 
the Ceylon riiles and Lieutenanl Nnsniylh of ( 
the Bombay artillery, had been aiding the, 
garrison in the defeneo of the plaee; but j 
Tin tier had received a wound whirh prn\ed 
fatal shortly afterwards, am! iViiMnyth was 
ctillod away In Omar Pasha's camp a lew 
days after Mallard's arrival. During I he re- 
mainder of the siege, which was raised by 
tho IJuHsians on ^o June, Jiallurd was the 
only British nilicer in the fortress, and it was 
mainly owing to his exert ions, mid I he in- 
fluence which be exercised over I he garrison, 
that t'ho defence was successfully maintained. 
"Khigluko, in Ins brief sketoh of the siege*, 
refers to Balbird's services in these terms: 
M/umtwmnt Ballard of thn Indian army, 
coining tluthor of his own free will, had 
thrown hiiriHulf into the besieged town, and 
whenever the enemy stirred 1 hero was always 
at leaftt one English lad in the Arab Tabia, 
directing tho counsels of the garrison, repress- 
ing the thought of surrender, nnd keeping 
the men in good heart-/ 

At tho subsequent attack and capture of 
tho KUSR'UIU position at. (Tiurgovo, Ballard 
commanded the skirmishers, and kept back 
the enemy until the Turks could entrench 
themselves He received the thanks of her 
majflty f a government for \m sorvices at Wi- 
liatriti, and from the Turkish government a 
gold modal and a sword of honour. 

After ^orving with the Turkish troops at 
Ithipatoria and in the expedition to Kurt eh, 
Ballard commanded abrigadc m ( hutir Pasha's 
TnuiRCiancafiian campaign, tindtMta,ken for 
tho roliof of Kara. Tim chief ovont in this 
campaign was tho battle of the Tngour riV4r, 
at. which Ballard and his hrigado were for 
Boveral hours hotly engaged with thu K.UH- 
sians, tho former' coimpiciions, an lie had 
been at Siliatria and at ("fiurgovo, for bis cool- 
ness under fire, Jt was related of him ly 
an eyewitness of this battle tliat whn no 
saw a man firing wildly or unsteadily ho 
would, in the gentkist way, say to him : *< My 
friend, don't be in a hnrry. ' You will fire 
better with a rust: tul aim ovctr my 



shoulder.' Hi* was al;-i> ivniarLnbhs lor his 
watchful care over tlieeninittrl and wi-Hboing 
nf hi* iiifii. 

Reluming to India in |sr|j, Mill . nbal- 
tern nf engineers, hut in \irtuc ol' his rank 
n nil services in the Turkish army decorated 
with I hi' nrder nf rnmpaninn nf I he Hath 
awl also willi that of the Mcdjidic, ttallurd 
was appointed In prnci'cd wilhi'aptntoi {now 
Sir lli'iiry) (liven mi ;i mix-inn In Herat; 
bul tin* missinn having lii-i-n abandoned, )u> 
ner\ed us assistant -c|uarlMMiasti'r~gencral in 
the Persian eiimp.'iign, iindaflcruards. in the 
Name capacity in I In 1 Indian imitin\ \\ith tho 
Hajputiina liclil fnree. taking parl in tlm 
jwrMiil and rout of Tnnlia TnpiM-'x forces, 
I'liis was l\lt: lust tuiiilar.v M-rvicr. I In \\M 
subsequently minl-manli'i 1 lit Itnmlmy; tho 
exiranrdinary dcnuind fur Indiiin cnftnn in 
<rnn,-iei|iiitm f e^ nf lln* eiul war in America 
made ihe oilier nn nni-mii.- nnc, bnt In- dis- 
charged it, with marked ability and NUrri-K-4. 
UP ri'litrd IVntu I In- army mid Irnm lbi jiuhlio 
wi'vii'i^ in IH/'O, liavin^ llu-n filtaiui'il Iho 
rank of rninli'iiaiii^MMUTal. His ii'innntinu 
itfti-p his ivluru In hutiji in |S,"itJ bad brcu 
mii^ularly rapid, Mil\auriiit.v in n .-iimli yiur 
( lK">H)i'n>n I b rank !' lifiitnianl. In I hat nf 
lit'iiUMiiml-rnttmi'l. Hi- rn-rivrd tin* hnnurarv 
dcgirt' ni 1 lAf.l I IVnin th*' uni \fi\-ily nl' Kiliii- 
burjfli in iWiH. IfiMlifd Mtddi'iily tn (iriMn, 
whi'ii vinitin^ the IV^ nf Tbrri*tjyl{i% im 
I April IHHI). 

[UuH.'w Army TiM ; Kivnrd'; if \Viu IMliiv 
sinil India fMHn; Kilit.Tliiki'Mli'Ntnvv i' tint War 
in UHJ ('rimm, V4>1, i, ; .luunml uf HIM Itnval 
Kn^inirrNj IIim,si-hitld Wot-ilu, <tf |), r , iH;> t | 

A, !. A* 

BALLAItl), SA M 1 4 Kl , J A M 1-X 1 71! I * 
IHrfll), ^ico-miiniral, WON tin* .,m nf Samui4 
Jtiillurd, H Miljnrdiiiali* nlliriT in tin* navy, 
who bat! ivlm-d without pruwnlinn ai'll-r 
lli' jM'iiw* nf 17(J.*S and had pi^atfi'd in busi- 
ness at. IWtMiinitlh. Ynuiijr liitllunl IMI- 
teri-il tlu navy in DiM-nnbirr 1V7U, iunl*r thu 
iniiroiuigi' nf tin* Hon. l 4 i'Vi'.-nti<iuwi*r, l)< 
captain nf \\\\\ \'ulianU wbirh nhip ioritU'd 
part of l.bi*. (rrnnd ilM uudiM'lbi'ruitiiimml nf 
Adtuiral Kml duriiijui' tin* Kiiinmi<r nf 177^ 
fnOfttiilwr I77i> ilu- ynutlt was trauwfcrivil 
to Ihi; Shrewsbury, C'uptain Mark UnbinNnn, 
and in her was pivwnt when Sir (iiurp 
Rodnuy anuihilateii ihi> Spanish Heel, nil 
CJaipo Hi. Vmcfiit, 10 Jan. J7H(K In tlio fol- 
lowing July tint Shrewsbury rejnined Kod- 
twjy'HilHK iit the, West IndW, W pmsent, 
of! Murtiimimi on ail April 17Hl f and leil 
thn van in tiiu uittion oil* the Obesapeak** on 
6 ftipt. 17R1. On this fatal day Urn hruut. 
oftlio%lit ffll on tlui .Sbnfwshury, whtah 



Ballard 



Ballenden 



had fourteen killed and fifty-two wounded, 
including Captain Robinson, who lost a leg. 
The ship afterwards returned to the West 
Indies with Sir Samuel Hood, and was with 
him in the operations at St. Kitts in January 
1782, after which she had to be sent to 
Jamaica for repairs. On 10 Feb. 1783, 
whilst still at Jamaica, Ballard was made a 
lieutenant by Admiral Rowley, and was 
actively employed in different ships during 
the ten years of peace. When war again 
broke out he was a lieutenant of the Queen, 
which earned Rear-admiral Gardiner's flag 
through the last days of May and 1 June 
1794. This great victory won for Ballard 
his commander's rank (5 July), and on 
1 Aug. 1795 he was further advanced to the 
rank of post-captain. Early in 1796 he was 
appointed to the Pearl frigate, and during 
the next two years was continuously and 
happily employed in convoying the trade for 
the Baltic or for Newfoundland and Quebec. 
In March 1798 he accompanied Commodore 
Cornwallis to the coast of Africa and to 
Barbadoes, from which station he returned 
in June of the following year. In October 
he carried out General Fox to Minorca, and 
remained attached to the Mediterranean fleet 
for the next two years. The Pearl was paid 
off on 14 March 1802, after a commission of 
upwards of six years, during which time she 
had taken, destroyed, or recaptured about 
eighty vessels, privateers and merchantmen. 
Captain Ballard was now kept with no more 
active command than a district of sea fen- 
cibles for more than seven years ; it was not 
till October 1809 that he was appointed to 
the Sceptre, of 74 guns, and sailed shortly 
afterwards for the West Indies. Here 
he flew a commodore's broad pennant, and on 
18 Dec. 1809 commanded the squadron which 
captured the two heavily armed French 
frigates Loire and Seine, and destroyed the 
protecting batteries at Anse-la-Barque of 
Guadeloupe. At the reduction of Guade- 
loupe in January and February 1810 he es- 
corted one division of the army, and com- 
manded the naval brigade, which, however, 
was not engaged. Commodore Ballard re- 
turned to England with the Sceptre in the 
following September, and was for the next 
two years attached to the fleet in the Chan- 
nel and Bay of Biscay, but without being 
engaged in any active operations. His ser- 
vice at sea closed with the paying off of the 
Sceptre in January 1813, althougli in course 
of seniority he attained the rank of rear- 
admiral, 4 June 1814, and of vice-admiral, 
27 May 1825. He died at Bath, where he 
had for several years resided, on 11 Oct. 
1829. He was twice married, and had by 



the first wife several children, of whom only- 
three survived him. 

[Marshall's Roy. Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. part ii.), 
876 ; G-ent. Mag. xcix. ii. 639.] J. K. L. 

BALLARD, VOLANT VASHON 
(1774P-1832), rear-admiral, a nephew of 
Admiral James Vashon, served as a mid- 
shipman with Vancouver in his voyage to 
the north-west coast of America. Shortly 
after his return to England he was made a 
lieutenant, 6 June 1795 ; and in 1798, whilst 
commanding the Hobart sloop, on the East 
India station, was posted into the Carysfort 
frigate. He subsequently commanded the 
Jason frigate, the De Ruyter, of 68 guns, 
and the Beschermer, of 50 guns, but without 
any opportunity of special distinction. In 
1807, whilst commanding the Blonde, a 
32-gun frigate, he cruised with great success 
against the enemy's privateers, capturing 
seven of them within a few months , and 
in 1809-10, still in the Blonde, served under 
the command of his namesake, Commodore 
Ballard of the Sceptre, at the capture of 
the French frigates in Anse-la-Barque, and 
the reduction of Guadeloupe [see BALLAKD, 
SA.MUEL JAMES], for which he was honourably 
mentioned by both the naval and military 
comnianders-in-chief. He obtained his flag 
rank in May 1825, and died at Bath 12 Oct. 
1832. 

[Gent. Mag. cii. ii. 646.] J. K, L. 

BALLENDEN or BALLANTYNE, 

WILLIAM (1616-1Q61), prefect-apostolic 
of the catholic mission in Scotland, was a 
native of Douglas, Lanarkshire, of which 
parish his father was the minister. His 
paternal uncle was a lord of session, with 
the title of Lord Newhall. Pie studied in 
the university of Edinburgh, and afterwards 
travelled on the continent. At Paris he 
was converted to the catholic religion. He 
entered the Scotch college at Home in 1641, 
and, having received the order of priesthood, 
left it in 1646, and then stayed in the Scotch 
college at Paris, preparing himself for the 
mission, till 1649, when he returned to his 
native country. At this jperiod the secular 
clergy of Scotland were in a state of utter 
disorganisation, and dissensions had arisen 
between them and the- members of the re- 
ligious orders, particularly the Jesuits. Bal- 
lenden, perceiving the disastrous results of 
this want of union, despatched tlieEev. Wil- 
liam Leslie to Rome to solicit the appoint- 
ment of a bishop for Scotland. This request 
was not granted by the holy see, but in 1653, 
by a decree of propaganda, the Scotch secular 
clergy were freed from the jurisdiction of the 



Ballingall Hallow 




the mission, Besides effecting niany other guwrie on 1 her. isr>5, 
conversions, ho received tho ManmiH of | Anil> . |,i, tq . ,j,. flfi Mrt , r . is;,*;; K/Unhnrch 

Huntly into tho church. rnldTH* Ikllemlen ^ |1( |. j,;,,,,. J ;IIL j H ;iij; lJillinr;iU"M Works, 
visited France, and on his roturn, landing at \\ t $ <^ 

Rye in Sussex, he was arrested hy('nm- BALLIOL. -See HAUCU,. j 
well's orders and conveyed to London, wliprp 

ho remained in confinement fur nearly two BAhU>W or ItKliLKWK, UKNRV 

years. Ho was thcnbanifthml, and withdrew | 170" 17SiM. was it lawyer, ami held n poM, 

to Paris in grunt, poverty* in ItiUOherp* iu the cxchpfjmT uhich rM-mptpd him IVoin 

turned to Scotland, and ho spent the brief the nect-.-iity of practiep, HP iw MW\ to haw 

VHtnaindar of his life in the. house of Hie obtained if through the intim-imp of tin. 

Marohionow of fluntly at Klgin, where he Towiislipml'*, in \\hn\p family IIP was wwie, 

died "2 Sept. Ittfil, Out of (he. writings uj 1 tiim* a tutor. HI* wa.; si tVip'ml *tf AkeiiMiili*, 

iSutfren he coiupoKcd a treatise 'On l*rMia flu- poet, who wn* nf. OUP timp tut ituattt with 

. n i-\ . 1*1 i . t*ni i*t i * . 



rationforlVath/ which was iniir.lMMtciMiieci Ohnrlns Towu^lipml, .luhir^on hjiys t.hut 
in its day, and of which a wwiml edition wa.-* lenrtipil whut law IIP KUPW rhiplly from *a 
publlsheil at .Onuay in 1710, . Mr, Hnllnw, a vpr\ nble man,* UP died in 

[(lordoii's Arrouut of HIM Knmau (\-il.lmlii; ^uion nn *JU ,Iuh 17s;? t (ii-nt, MM/.), ngml 
Missi<m in Scntbiucl, iutriHl, v-xi, fi\\i ^\ ; ; 7o, Malom-, wht* i-Hlh him TfatmttN Hallow, 
JilaclchaPtf UwifffNarmLinnof thu iSirviiM tlmu* i attribute^ to him et trpaliw* u|fn i*i|nity t 
to thrs Noble Ladycjs, prof, xxvii ; iTitUiot'u* < iiuhlHlini in 171'^, A cmv itt the Urilish 
Dirodory(lH84), O.J T, C, | MUMMIIW, ilutcil ITot), Hint* nii-.ipi'Mi itt ths 

' ('atiilngH*' to Hi'ur-v Hallow, liplonged to 

k * b k *< ' j ^ ' * 




He Htudied at St. AndreAV\ and in 1HO?$ ; tui*p,iunl thut hit! manuM'rijit . Inw cntbrlionH 
proceeded to tho university of Mdinburgh, ; wen- in tin* p^eiMin ot' LonU'aiwb'ii (lord 
wherehe waassiHt,ant to l)n Barclay, hw-iu rw i ulmnccllor), who wu* hi;< expctifnr autl iite- 
ou anatomy, llu WHM apptrtnted'aMHistanf* i rwry Ipgatee, Fouhlantjup, howpvpr, in IIH 
Burguon of the S2ncl battalion 1st HoyalH in i edit inn of thp livati^' mt njmty (I7JM), 
3806, with which ho nerve-d Home yiiarn in ! thinks that llie book coubl not liitve bt'pn 
India; in No vinnlMsr IK in IIP btc,iue, surge.(m j written by n man of lex* Hum ten years' 
otthot^rdfootyandrotinid on half-pay in IKIH, \ Ktatidiug, aud thai Hallow, who eotihl have 
In 1823 ho was chrttvtn as ltH'.t,tu'e,rV)n mill- ' been only thirty year-, of age ut the. time nf 



tary aurgury at tho. umvwr-Hily of Mdinburgh, 
which then, and for Homn years afterwards, 
was the only place in tho thnio kingdmrm 
where special inwtruction was given in a ds* 



partmcmt of surgical Hci<iw, th i 



of which had too jilainly bwu ilmtmst.rat.il 
dimng this long' war jurt nill In IH^5 
Ballingall Hiutctwdud to tho chah- of military 
Rurgwry, tho clitt.uw of which ho diHnhftrgi'il 
with untiring Kital for thirty youw. Ho was 
knighted on thp, onpjiwion of flm ACW(HHioii o 



King William IV. Sir Gwrgti, who -WHH a- 



4 I * >* ' * J * |44 4 

jts |iniilit*nttim r wiiulil liavp i}pi 

it ii it hi lippn hi^, lAinhhimimM'tiJlri him 



*!- -. r -up T * W V->|BBT*1IFT*^BTJ*' T 

Hallow, A Hi-nry Hallo\v, 
f Lhin Hnllmv, WHS ttrpttty 
lain in I IIP i\tthi<iiirf 170.H, 



*Tluro was a man of the muue of Hallow '|fc 
who UKe.tl to PUNK hi^ cvctitugM at Tom*s 



IJoitHp in Jtrvrr-piu C'oiifl. lhi tin* 



of Komi' of thp moM pwinpnt nn for 



learning, Hallow was a iitttn of deep and 

.- T - pxtpnwivp bm ruing, but of vulgar ummiWH, 

follow of tlio Jtoyal HodetioH of Jxmdon and and, being of u Mjilfwtir temppr, i*uviHi 
Mmburgh, and comisponding member of AkmiMiffa fur the clorjupm he displayed in 
tho trench Institute, was author of various his muvurHntion. Moivover, he hafe'd him 

YtWkHAftfa.lfttltf.1 \V*ii'l^fc! 4 Itii ivi/\u4 i *tktf>ii^<4 I.*.! .. ,_ . J*> ^ 1^!.> ,,!. .1.1 !,.,... ' . ' t . t t.. . ^ *...,.. 



proiP.fiBional works, tlunmtst important 
1, 'Observations on thn DitmiHUH of Ku 




for hm republican prim-iplpM. (Jnp 
at tint <!OiiMn hauKi! a dispuh* IMI| \VPPU thi*8t* 
two wrHtms WWP K<> hi^h, that- fur HWU *x- 
utlcml by Jkllt>w r \Iipnsutt thmiglit 
t*i tl^maud ti apology, which 
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not being able to obtain, he sent his adver- 
sary a challenge in writing. Ballow, a little 
deformed man, well known as a saunterer in 
the park, about Westminster, and in the 
streets between Charing Cross and the houses 
of parliament, though remarkable for a sword 
of an unusual length, which he constantly 
wore when he went abroad, had no inclina- 
tion for fighting, and declined an answer. 
The demand for satisfaction was followed by 
several attempts on the part of Akenside to 
see Ballow at his lodgings, but he kept close 
till, by the interposition of friends, the differ- 
ence could be adjusted. By his conduct in 
this business Akenside acquired but little 
reputation for courage, for the accommoda- 
tion was not brought about by any conces- 
sions of his adversary, but by a resolution 
from which neither of them would depart, 
for one would not fight in the morning, nor 
the other in the afternoon.' 

[Fonblanque's Treatise of Equity, preface to 
2nd vol. ; Boswell's Life of Johnson ; Hawkins's 
Life of Johnson ; Calendar of Treasury Papers, 
1702-7.] P. B. A. 

BALMER, GEORGE (d. 1846), painter, 
was the son of a house-painter, and des- 
tined to follow his father's trade. But that 
he soon abandoned, and, coming under the 
influence of E wbank, made his first endeavours 
in painting. His earliest works being ex- 
hibited at Newcastle attracted attention, and 
he followed up his success with a large pic- 
ture, ' A View of the Port of Tyne.' In 1831 
he exhibited at Newcastle some water-colour 
paintings, of which one, 'The Juicy Tree bit,' 
was thought the best in the rooms. In con- 
junction with J. "W. Carmichael he painted 
' Collingwood at the Battle of Trafalgar/ 
This work is now in the Trinity House of 
Newcastle. In 1832 or 1833 he made a tour 
on the continent, travelling by way of Hol- 
land to the Rhine and Switzerland, and re- 
turning by way of Paris to England. Many 
pictures resulted from this excursion; a large 
4 View of Bingen ' and one of ' Haarlem Mere ' 
being amongst the best. Balmer made much 
and good use of his foreign sketches, but his 
was a properly English genius. He 'was 
never so much in his element as when paint- 
ing a stranded ship, an old lighthouse, or the 
rippling of waves on a shingly coast.' In 
1836, in the employ of Messrs. Finden, Bal- 
mer began a publication called ' The Ports 
and Harbours of England/ It began well, 
but ended ill. He retired from London in 
1842, and gave up painting. He died near 
Ravensworth, in Diirham, 10 April 1840. 
Pictures of shipping, of street architecture, 
and of rural scenery came alike from his hand. 



His prints show great versatility. His repu- 
tation in his day was considerable. 

[Ottley's Supplement to Bryan, 1866; Cooper's 
Biog. Diet. ; Eedgrave's Diet, of Artists of Eng. 
School.] E. K. 

BALMER, EGBERT (1787-1844), mi- 
nister of the United Secession church, was 
born at Ormiston Mains, in the parish of 
Eckford, Roxburghshire, 22 Nov. 1787, and, 
evincing considerable abilities and a disposi- 
tion towards the Christian ministry, entered 
the university of Edinburgh in 1802, and in 
1806 the Theological Hall at Selkirk, under 
Dr. Lawson, professor of divinity in the body 
of seceders called the Associate Synod. In 
1812 he received license as a preacher from 
the Edinburgh presbytery of the Secession 
church, and in 1814 was ordained minister 
in Berwick-on-Tweed, where he remained till 
his death. In 1834 he was appointed by the 
Associate Synod professor of pastoral theology 
in the Secession church, and this office he ex- 
changed later for the professorship of syste- 
matic theology. In 1840 he received the 
degree of D.D. from the university of Glas- 
gow. Balmer was a man of high influence 
in the denomination to which he belonged. 
When certain discussions arose among his 
brethren on some Oalvinistic doctrines, lie 
supported the less stringent views. At a 
meeting held in Edinburgh in 1843, to 
commemorate the bicentenary of the West- 
minster Assembly, he delivered a remarkable 
speech in favour of Christian union, which, 
in an especial manner, attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Chalmers and others, and led to 
important measures being taken by John 
Henderson of Park for promoting that cause. 
Balmer did not publish much during his life, 
but after his death two volumes of 'Lectures 
and Discourses ' were published in 1845. He 
died 1 July 1844. 

[Balnocer's Academical Lectures and Pulpit 
Discourses, with a memoir of his life "by Eev. 
Dr. Henderson, of Galashiels, 1845 j Anderson's 
Scottish Nation.] W. Gk B. 

BALMERINO, LOEDS. [See ELPHIN- 

STONE.] 

BALMFORD, JAMES (b. 1556), divine, 
published in 1593-4 a Short and Plaine 
Dialogue concerning the unlawfulness of 
playing at cards/ London, 12mo, The tract, 
which consists of eight leaves, is dedicated 
to the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
Newcastle-oa-Tyne, his patrons (Life of An- 
drew Barnes (Surtees Society), 296, 297, 
299) ; the dedication is dated 1 Jan. 1593-4. 
It is stated inHazlitt's 'Handbook \that the 
* Dialogue 7 appeared also in broadside form. 
In 1623 Balmford reprinted this 'Dialogue,' 
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and added some, animadversions on Thomas 
Gataker's treatise 'Of the Nature and I'se 
of Lots.' In tlio * Address in the ( hristiati j 
Header, being one of t host* men who (no. 
cording to St. Paul's prophecy) lo\e plea- j 
sures more than God, 1 which is elated M Sept, ' 
16:30, t-ho author speaks of himself as 'a ; 
man of 04 ycaros cinnpleate/ (lalaker lost ' 
no time in replying, and in the same year J 
pnblLshml 'A .hist Defence of cert nine 1W 
sagos in a former Treatise (Mmrerning the. 
Nature and Use of Lots iigninst such e\- , 
ccptioiiN and opposition* as hav heen made . 
theivunlo hy Mr, J. H./ -tin, a voluminous ' 
book of some two hundred and fifty pagei, ; 
in whifth the writer Mutes his opponent's, 
objections in full, and answers I hem pnint 
by point.. Tn KJ07 Itolmfnrd puhli.-hed 
4 (Jarptmt er's (Jhippes, or Simple Tokens of 1 
iiufeincd good will tn I he Christian friends 
of J. B M tl! pnnr Carpenter's sontn 1 .' The 
book, which is dedicated In the Countess of 
Cumberland, contains thro 



(1) 'Tli Authorise of the Lord's Day;': 

(2) ' State of the Church nf llnme; (JJpi'X-! 
caution of Priests/ Itnlmfnnl is nUn the j 
author of * A Shnrte Culechi.-wo ? 



tiitn faith, 1 London, Ui07 *vo, atid of *A : 
Short. Dialogue concerning the IMiigtie* In-' 
fcction, 1 ItSOtf, Kvo, dedicated by Halmford tn 
his pai'ishumcrs at St. Olave's/Snutlnvarl*. 

[Watt's Hibl. Urit,; Briliwh MIMMIIU 
loftuo ; HuzHU'H Handbook ; Hn/lit l.'s ( 'nlli 
and Notes, s^ond HBIMCH.] A. H. if. 



BALMFOEB, HAMUKL (rf. HlW'f), 
puritan divine, is the author of two sermons 
published in loft), after his death, ' Hii- ! 
bakkuk's Frnyor applyed to the Churches' 
imwonl; occasions, on I lab, iii, L'J iiiut [ 
Christ's Counsel to the Church of Phila- j 
dolphirt, on Utsv. iii. 1 1, in-enehed before the 1 
Provincial Assembly of London, liythatj 
'"*' rovtjrond and faithful minister of Jewus 



Balmylc 

stry he was one would not do (he work 

of the Lord ii"Klip*ntly ti'tr oiler unto CUM! 
what CON! him nothing' or a corrupt limit;, 
wheims indeed lie (if imyj Inul a male in 
the tlncli, iiiui was a ttorftimm thai needed 
not he iisliiiiiii'tl." Kdmund Calamy adds a 
note in enrrnbnratinn of the eiiitoW te.sti* 
ninny. 

I UatcdvUukVi Prayer ;i pplyrd tn the ChurchuM 
prcM'l oiMM- inns Vi\ Ijninl. HJiMi, Svn.J 

A, n. n. 

.HALMYLK nr UALMULIO, NICHO- 
LAS in; (t/, L'i-JO; |, elmneellor >f Seot-latul 
and bishop nf lhniiiliiii'% \\a^ hrnti^ht upasa 
clerk in tl>e inotifi! lery nf Arbrtinth, \\\ \2\\ti 
he had been nppointeit pur>ntt nf t 'aider, fnr in 
the September of llii < yesir bi^ mime ap]ears 
in that capacity tiiiion^ !i li,t of Scnlehmen 
tn \\hnin I'Mward I re: torn I their i-r-tntes on 
their sNvenrin^ til'lits in him (/fnf t >S'r/, 
i, i*o }. lie its ,fiid tn have been made chan- 
eellnv nf Senthiiid in L'JOl, and .>niiie\vhen* 
iibont (lint \rar im foiinii in theSf. Andrews 
re^i;;ter confirming a linniitton of I he arch- 
bi-.hop nf thai -i-e in the church nf !icr\i!*yu. 

F*Ut evi'II before tlil i liflllll\le NeelU - tn ItllVO 

heen acting a \ery pi'nniiiii'nt part iuuuinte- 
re,linj4 Senli-h eeclr .in .tieal ijuuri'el. In l;*i*7 
William Lawnertnn had been elected iirch- 
hi.JjnpnfSt, Amlri'\v< by t he enitfiir* regular 
of that fiMimliitiou. It i-nhappeneiL bo\se\cr, 
that the CnldetM hitil tnit^; claimed the ri^ht. 
nf electing tn t hi 1 -, i.ee, unit HI HieV ln\v np- 
pnsed the appninl inent of I^uulnTfuii, hnth 
parties appealed In {^ntuface \ III tit K'tliU 4 , 
and lie fjivr u iinii) ilrei 'hm in fn\nurnf Lam* 



Christ,, Mr, Samuel HalmlVml, pasttjr of Al- 
LOTIB, Wood Stnua,' Hvo, hVom Thomas , 
Parsons's address t,i the reader, it nnpi'am j 
that the. two sermons were intendetf UN a! 
first instalment of a, <'ollected edition of 
Balmfoivl's writings; but nothing more was 
published, larsnns sju-alw of the author's 
piety and ability in terms of very hi^h 
praise. We ant 'told that; Im ' was a i>erson 
of emirwnt. orthodoxy of won! ami lii\j, by 
both which as a burning an<l shining li^lit. 
he was an cut net ami ]n\yerful teaduM'; thus 
o'bservont yo of impart in I converse* with 
liirn^ finding the, tmuwtript of his sermons 
in Im life, hin ud-iotm bohiff living walking 
8t k rmouw. . . , For his luhours in tlu*. mini- 



and he^ave a limi) ilrei i>m in fn^nurnf Lain* 
l*rttiu uml the eunnn -., S> the once fit mi MM 
name of Culdee \rnii 1 he-* frmu hi^tnry, Kr- 
illlll, hoWi'Ver, tell-: U, t bnt while t he bi; hnpril! 

was vucittit, it^juririilielittii r'iimitieo! entirely 
in t he hiiitiUni' the chapter, stud that thi.Jmdy 
appointed Nichnln:> de !*ithnyli% one nf its 
nthcers, to e\eete ail it> fnurlioti -, n duty 
\vhieh, I In* MI mi* ehrnnielrr ndfl^, \\a.* di: 
cljitr^cd by him with the utmnl \i^nur 
thrntmhout the dincc.-r, Halin\h 4 ) .^aid 

f * KI 

to hay* heeu remnved from the ehuneellni 1 - 
Hhip iu 1'W, and it i'= eertuin that ubimt 
this time he \VUH uppomled b'n hop *f i)un- 
bhmc, For in liWHi e iiuii hi-, mnue, iti com- 
pany with thow* of nmn> other prelnh^, jirc- 
iisel to it document declaring llobert ISruce 
to he 1J* rightful Uiti^ of Scot hind ( . Ir/, htrl. 
tiwtt. i, H)0). Her*- he IH dencribetl Miuply as 
bishop of Ihmblane, His h(cce;-'*nr iu llm 
jjfveut oilin* nf Mult* \\I\H Herimrd, like Ni- 
chohiw, a member f Arbrnath Abbes, and 
for seventeen yeiuv* the faithful enuncillnr of 
Itobcrt. Ilrwei till ht, ttjo, retired from po- 
litiral life to a bishopric, In thehevenlh ywir 
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of Robert Bruce's reign the names of both the 
late and present chancellor are found attached 
to one of the deeds of the chartulary of Scone; 
and this seems to be the last document in 
whichNicholas's name occurs before his death. 
He is said to have died in 1319 or 1320 ; but 
he must have been already dead for some time 
by 25 June of the latter year, for Rymer has 
preserved a letter of this date, written by 
Edward II to the pope, begging John XXII to 
appoint Richard de Pontefract, a Dominican, 
to the see of Dunblane, and alluding to many 
previous letters on the same subject. In this 
suit, however, the king of England was un- 
successful, for Nicholas s successor appears to 
have been a certain Maurice. 

[Keith's Catalogue of Scotch Bishops ; Craw- 
furd's Lives of the Officers of the Crown ; For- 
dun's Scotichron. ed. Hearne, iii. 603; Eymer, 
iii. 839 ; Liber Eccl. Scon. 96 ; Anderson's Inde- 
pendency, App. xiv, and authorities cited above.] 

T. A. A. 

m BALNAVES, HENRY (d. 1579), Scot- 
tish reformer, is usually described as of * Hal- 
hill,' after a small estate belonging to him in 
Fifeshire. He was born in Kirkcaldy during 
the reign of James V of Scotland (1513- 
1542) ; but the exact date is unknown. He 
proceeded in very early youth to the uni- 
versity of St Andrews, and afterwards, it is 
said, to Cologne. While abroad he accepted 
the principles of the Reformation, and be- 
came acquainted with the German and Swiss 
reformers. On his return to Scotland he 
studied law, and was for some time a pro- 
curator at St. Andrews. On 31 July 1538 
James V appointed him a lord of session. 
On 10 Aug. 1539 he obtained by royal charter 
the estate of Halhill, near Collessie, Fife. 
The charter ran in favour of himself and 
'Ohristane Scheves, his wife.' Appointed 
secretary of state by the Earl of Arran the re- 
gent, he promoted the act of parliament intro- 
duced by Lord Maxwell, which permitted the 
reading of holy scripture in the ' vulgar toung.' 
In 1542 he was depute-keeper of the privy seal. 
In. 1543 he was elected by parliament one of 
the Scottish ambassadors sent to Henry VIH 
to discuss the proposed marriage of the infant 
Queen Mary (of Scots) and Edward, prince 
of Wales. The treaties of peace and of mar- 
riage were arranged on 1 July 1543 (SADLER'S 
State Papers, i. 90). But all was overturned 
by the reacceptance of popery by Arran and 
his reconciliation with Cardinal Beaton. 
Balnaves was removed from all his offices, 
partly because of his protestantism, and 
partly from having favoured the English al- 
liance. In November of 1543, with the 
Earl of Rothes and Lord Gray, he was ap- 



prehended at Dundee by the regent and car- 
dinal, and confined in Blackness Castle, on 
the Forth, until the following May. He was 
released on the arrival of Henry VIII's fleet 
in the Firth of Forth. In 1546, though he 
had in no way mixed himself up with the 
plot that ended in the assassination, of Car- 
dinal Beaton, he proceeded to St. Andrews, 
joining Norman Leslie and the others. For 
this he was declared a traitor, and his life and 
lands forfeited. Whilst St. Andrews was be- 
sieged, he was sent as the agent of its defenders 
to England for aid, and in February 1547, a 
month after the death of Henry VIII, he 
obtained from the guardians of Edward VI 
large sums of money and provisions (FROTTDE, 
iv. 273). He himself had a pension bestowed 
on him of 125J. from Lady day of that year. 
He undertook that Leslie and his compatriots 
should do their utmost to deliver the young- 
queen Mary and the castle of St. Andrews to 
England. But the fortress of St. Andrews 
had to be surrendered to the regent. The- 
garrison, including Leslie and Balnaves, wus 
sentenced to transportation to the galleys at 
Rouen. 

During his confinement at Rouen Balnaves 
prepared what John Knox has called ' a com- 
fortable treatise of justification.' It was 
revised and prefaced by the great reformer, 
and published with this title-page: 'The 
Coniession of Faith; conteining how the 
troubled man should seeke refuge at his God r 
thereto led by faith, &c. Compiled by M. 
Henry Balnaues, of Halhill, and one of the 
Lords of Session and Counsell of Scotland, 
being a prisoner within the old pallace of 
Roane, in the yeare of our Lord 1548. Direct 
to his faithfull bretliren, being in like trouble 
or more, and to all true professours and 
fauorers of the syncere worde of God. Edin. 
1584 ' (8vo). The manuscript, though ( ready 
for the press,' was not discovered until after 
Knox's death ; hence the delay in publication. 
In 1556 the ' forfeiture ' which Balnaves 
had incurred was removed. He thereupon 
returned to Scotland, and in 1559, ' the year/ 
says Pitscottie, ' of the uprore about religion/ 
he took a prominent part in behalf of the re- 
formers. In August the protestant jjarty se- 
cretly delegated him to solicit the aid of Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Elizabeth's envoy atBerwick- 
on-Tweed. He obtained from him the promise 
of 2,OOOZ. sterling. On 11 Feb. 1563 he was 
reinstated as a lord of session, and in Decem- 
ber of the same year he was nominated one 
of the commissioners for revising the * Book 
of Discipline.' 

On the trial of Bothwell for Damley's 
murder in 1567, he was appointed one of 
the four assessors to the Earl of Argyle, the 
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Hal sham 



<IMI niil'M from 

in n 



lord justice-general. In 1 508 he and ( leorge. 

Bucfianan accompanied tho rogont Murray , f . ^ iu|i|(Jn 

when ho went to York to take part in tho in- whirh justifies tnthi, 1 - rhiy Henry of I hinting- 
<iuiry of English and Sc-Mtinh commissioners j don's iWrript inn nf it/nterl j, v Fuller u* 
into tho alleged guilt of Q,U(Kn Mary of Stints, j * itiii*niH>iiim. Montana. <! llalslmm/ Thi 



and nmi* irn'm 
n<-i^hhonrlioo(l 



^ tho alleged guilt of QIH ... v ., , . 

In recompense of his many RurvicuH the re- vi 
gent bestowed upon him the, lands of Lei hum 
in Fife. He retired from t ho bench previous 
to October 1574, and died, wxiordintf to Or. 
Mackenzie, in 1679, Caldurwnnd and Sadler, 
following Melville, and Kno.v, r 

rt i i t t* 



navus as ouoof tho. mainstays of tin; Swinish 
reformation. Knox doscribos him us 'a very 
learned and pious man/ and Molvillii ns **i, 
godly, learned, wiso, and lon^ oxpi'rii'iwd 
counsellor.' J)r. Irving enrolled him 



as 
f jpi, t \ 

is tun* nf ihnsi* .-jMTiiti'd iu ],J()J j n 
inn \vilh n In^-.Mnilin^ ronlrovorsv 
Hi bishrips nf Kl nttri tin* arch- 



li'nriMis fif Kl wlin 



hi'jnMhp.s arch- 



. 
ins nf ('mnliriil^,,, f , it M ,| (M . jj, H dj n ! cfc 

irlinil "f (|n hi: hnp> ( (St'.NTJI.SM'H /i'/y 

At HUP linn* |Jp. plai-.' wns im Mpi.seu- 



tho minor minstruls of Httutlnnd, on thr; 



strength of a short, ballad wi, . 

which appeared in Allan Unmwiy'* i Mver- 

greon.' entitled * Advise to a he 

IdJ *J.1 5 TA 
'aith. It commence^ 

giilUwliw all, 1 cry and will. 

JMeUriu'w J^ife of .'John Knox,iindnf 
I)iploiiutaKi'gmvii.l7ti; Hynii't-H KuMhtni, xv. 
333; Guide WMHTH History ; Mulvilh-'K Muuinira, 
}>, 27; Andtji'Hon's Seottirili Nut-ion; irvin^H 
Li vu of Scottish 1'uot.H; JUmmtyno MS. (Hun- 
ttnriim WocitJt.y),] A* II. U. 

BALNEA, HKNliY m (,//, 1400 h), im 
EngflLsh monk of l,he, CurtliiiHtiLii order, wim 
author of a work entitled k hSpi^uluiu Sjjirit u- 
ttliuin/ -which was prw>rvd at. ,N<r\vieh in 
Tannur'H <luyH. Of tlio uxad, datii at whiili 
he flouriHhod t.he.ro tuwniH to bts no e.ertuin iu- 
formation j but, as ht3 qiitfH from both Ut<*.h 
ttrtl Hampole, who diod in 1,'WO, and Walt-er 



. 

]ml tnminr-M'ii1,nl Ui.-liMpSimnii Momntfin* 
IVnm time tiilinn' nlimli- then* f MI:I,M;N<JI-:}(' 
Jit, noli* r}. Tin- chiuvh. whirh bus hiteii 
nriMill n'.iton-tl cniniN * ** 



mmnnirni.H, 



thnn 



sntut* niu*ii*iit. 



u 



tin a >l!it, i-iiiii tn J M - tluif 



Af. tin* linn* <r iht- ili'uih nf 
KillirtiiiNj whirh nciMiri'i-d in Sr|>h>wbm' I^fjli 
(SrfBlw), op nn>Mbly IIM loir u,s Jftuiiiirv 
1;-W i A in 1 . f'AitKiiit), ittici in imv rs* 
williiu Iwn *-iir.s 



tn Uii* iMmli nr 
l*;irifO r-ub- 



rffit)in^ uf 



nf Ml t y. A;-, iitrh, if wir. Iii-i duty t itH.ViHt, 



thi prinr, ami in hi^ nliM*nt'' tn |jfi*ii]i> nv-r 
Iht- rottvi'ut; ln w.'i' ncfnritin^v tntl^itfl in 
iMHivoiiii'iit ftnnrfmi'iit', iimi n ^uflirj.Mit in- 
juMili' AVtis N,,i^m'*| tn hi^, ntlirr ( Hi;.NrMAM). 
TIu Ki 



fnl of tin- utifainn-r-'. with whirh, in 



^ / .--- ^ . , - T - ^ VHBT'HI T T ^ 4 ' f 1 

Hylton, who diwd in I96, Im eanuot well , 
"bo (iBHigned to an ,rlu*r perijd Uuin tho 
fifteenth ctmtury. Taimyr iniWn that, Henry 
do Balnoa wan an Knirlwhman from t-hu if ' 



aw an iiffHman 
that he quotes Uylton in that 



BALSHAM, THTOH 1)H (,/, Ja 
of Ely and founder of Pet 



T.A. .A. 



tttrlii*r jmrl f (In* m-ntun, lii-m-y, , 

bi.shnp nf iJir* MM, hiul mYrii-d nut flu* royul 
tiintidiit* for a divi inu nf tin- \nw\u nf Jht* 
of ICly hci wi-fn tin* t-Mtumi itwlf 
,-IT; nd thtH mu 



ami the 



was bom in tlu* earlier part of th thirteenth 
<!entury,^most probably in tho Cuwbridgewhiw 
Tillage frcmj whic;h lia may bo presumed to 
have takon Jiis name. Matthew J'nriH, in the 

by namo,(jall,s him Uu^o do Belesnle, vtlntfii 
i doubtless the nuiKon why Fulhsr introduces 
him as ' Hugo d IklHlmm (for HO In* JH truly 
written)' (jm Vhromm Mtyom, v. CH9. atul 
Wwlhiv^ i, 160). < It WHH fuKhinnablo/ SUVH 
JiiUor, 'for dorgynifsn in that tun; to ,ssuie 



) 

fuller, <for doreynifsn in that ogt! to ,ssni.i 
thwr Burnanuw from this place of theirim- 
tmty;' and 'there IK no thr villn* of tlmt 



tn 

on i!n ihntth *f William <!; Kit- 
Tim IK* two hi, lnp;4 hud IM*II 
f pnlif ii*ii| rnn -1'ijuriitr, It 
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his trust. Without the fear either of St. 
Ethelreda or of God before his eyes, he cut 
down the timber, emptied the parks of their 
game and the ponds of their fish, pauperised 
the tenants, and did all the harm in his 
power to the monks and to the diocese at 
large. And while the bishop-elect and the 
convent were hoping to be heard in their 
own exculpation on a day appointed by the 
king for the purpose, Henry made use of the 
occasion to break out into abuse against the 
choice they had made, inveighing against the 
bishop-elect above all on the ground that 
the isle of Ely had from of old been a place 
of refuge for defeated and desperate persons, 
and that it would be unsafe to commit the 
custody of a place which was much the same 
as a citadel to a simple cloistered monk, 
feeble, unwarlike, and without experience in 
statecraft. Accordingly, on the feast of St. 
Gordian and St. Epimachus, 10 May 1257, the 
election of Hugh, though perfectly in order, 
was quashed by the united action of the king 
and Boniface of Savoy, the archbishop. But 
before this (for such seems to have been the 
order of events) the bishop-elect had betaken 
himself to Home, there to appeal to the pope 
(Alexander IV) ; while the archbishop had 
written to his personal friends at the papal 
Curia, asking them to thwart Hugh's en- 
deavours. The archbishop appears (from a 
statement in BENTHAM'S Eli/j 179, note 7) 
to have taken up the untenable position that, 
should the election be annulled, the appoint- 
ment would devolve upon himself; in which 
case he intended to name Adam de Marisco. 
Hugh spent considerable sums in vindication 
of his claims; and Henry de Wengham, 
who had been no party to the royal appli- 
cation in his favour, entreated the king to 
stay his manoeuvres and 'armed supplica- 
tions' against the pious monks who had 
chosen a better man than had been recom- 
mended to them. When he heard that the 
famous Franciscan, Adam de Marisco (Marsh), 
had been proposed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Boniface), the modest chancellor 
protested that either of the two others was 
worthier of the see than himself. On the 
other hand, Adam de Marisco (according to 
the same authority, Matthew Paris, whose 
prejudice against the Franciscans is trans- 
parent), although an old and learned man 
and a friar who had renounced all worldly 
greatness and large revenues in assuming the 
religious habit, was. reported to have given 
a willing consent to the substitution of him- 
self for Hugh de Balsham. 

Hugh de Balsham succeeded in obtaining 
not only confirmation, but also consecration 
from Pope Alexander IV, 14 Oct. 1257 (Pro- 



fession Roll of Canterbury), and returned 
home. As for Henry de "Wengham, his mo- 
desty was rewarded by his election to the 
bishopric of Winchester two years after- 
wards (see MATT. PABIS, v. 731). Adam 
de Marisco died within a few months of 
the termination of the dispute. Had his 
life been prolonged, his election to the con- 
tested bishopric might have exercised a mo- 
mentous influence not only upon the history 
of that see, but also iipon that of the univer- 
sity with which it was already closely con- 
nected. He had been the first Franciscan 
who read lectures at Oxford, and was, 'if not 
the founder, an eminent instrument in the 
foundation, of that school, from which pro- 
ceeded the most celebrated of the Franciscan 
schoolmen' (BREWER, Monumenta Francis- 
canctj preface, Ixxx). A generation had hardly 
passed since (in 1226) the Franciscans had ar- 
rived in England, and already their numbers 
had risen to more than 1,200, and Cambridge 
as well as Oxford was among the towns where 
they multiplied. Readers or lecturers be- 
longing to the order were here appointed in 
regular succession (for a list of those at Cam- 
bridge, seventy-four in number, see Monu- 
menta Franciscana, 555-7). The success of 
the Franciscans at the English universities 
was doubtless in some measure due to the fact 
that after a violent struggle between the 
citizens and the university of Paris, ending 
in 1231, the regulars had there achieved a 
complete triumph over the seculars, and that 
in this triumph the Franciscans had largely 
participated (CREVIEU, Histoire de T Univer- 
site de fans, i. 389 segq.). Not only did the 
Franciscans establish themselves at Cam- 
bridge as early as 1224, but in 1249 the Carme^ 
lites moved in from Chesterton to Newnham ; 
in 1257 the friars of the Order of Bethlehem 
settled in Trumpington Street ; and in 1258 
the friars of the Sack or of the Penitence of 
Jesus Christ settled in the parish of St. 
Mary (now St. Mary the Great), whence- 
they were afterwards moved to the parish 
then called St. Peter's without Trumpiug- 
ton Gate. So many orders, writes Matthew 
Paris, under the year of Hugh de Balsham's 
election, had already made their appearance 
in England, that the confusion of orders 
seemed disorderly (Chronica Majora, v, 631). 
At Cambridge there were added at a rather- 
later date (1273) the friars of St.^Mary, and 
two years afterwards the Dominicans. Be- 
sides these establishments older foundations- 
existed, of which here need only be men- 
tioned that of the Augiistinian Canons who- 
had been for a century and a half settled in 
their priory at Barnwell, and that of the- 
brethren of St. John's Hospital, who were- 
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likewise under the rule of St, Augustine, 
and whose house had been founded in 1135 
by Henry "Frost, a Cambridge burgess (see 
COOPER, Annals of Cambridge, i. 12(5-55 ; 
and cf. MuLLis-aun, 138-9). Under those 
circumstances, there can be little doubt that 
the succession to the Ely bishopric of such a 
personage as the eminent Franciscan, the 
Doctor Illustrw, would have boon a very im- 
portant if not a very welcome ovont for tin* 
university of Cambridge, UK well, perhaps, 
as for the diocese, at large; and the ('.lection 
of Hugh do llalsham nwjoiriingly possesses, 
even ncgat ivel y, a certa in signi f icamu 1 . (The 
above account of the dispute, and its issue is 
mainly collect ed from this Chronktt Majnrtt 
of MATT, PAMIH, v. 580, (ill, HUi-20, 05 :ffl, 
662.) 

Of matters con corn ing I high do 'Balsham's 
episcopal administration nothing very note- 
worthy is handed down to us. I le e.ertainly 
took no loading parl in the great political 
struggle contemporary with Ihcs earlier years 
of his episcopate ; but. then* is no reason for 
supposing that he, sided against, the leader of 
the barons, tl i friend of the groat. Franciscan 
teachers. On the contrary, wo have the 
statc.ment of Archbishop Parkor (///YW/. /fwt. 
Cantab, appended to dc Antitj, //nVr/y///, 
Ewl.) that. Hugh de Balsham was one of 
those bishops who denounced the. penalty of 
excommunication against violators 'of Miigna 
Charta and of the forest, statutes, ft is 
improbable, that IIP sought to effect any im- 
portant improvements in the, architecture of 
his beautiful cathodral, in emulation of the 
achuwomcmiB in this direct ion of his hist pre- 
decessor but one, Bishop Hugh Northwold. 
On the other hand, hi? seems to have been a 
zealous guardian of the. rights of his sen, and 
a liberal benefactor both to it and to the 
convent out, of which it had grown, and to 
which he, had himself so much reason to be 
attached. Soon after hisre.tum from Home, 
in the year I SJ58, Iiu recovered the right of 
lioatelugc in the Temple, formerly possessed 
by the bishopH of Ely, from the* master of 
the Knights Tt,mplars who had contested it. 
The power of the Templars was already on 
the wane, and ITugh .Bigot, justiciary of 
England, condemned the, bishop's opponent, 
to heavy damages and costs (HuNTii AM, 1 50). 
The estate in T fathom, on which tho bishops 
of Ely afterwards fixed their London resi- 
dence, was not acquired till the time of 
Hugh de BalwhanVs successor, Bishop John 
tie Kirkoby. Bishop Hugh's acquisitions 
were nearer home. lie purchased the manor 
of Tycl, which he annexed to the see; and in 
lieu of two churches (Wisbeach and .Foxton) 
which had bokmgeclto t.he seo,nnd which he. 



had appropriated to the convent, and of a 
third (Triphnv) which lie had assigned to 
his scholars in Cambridge, of whom mention 
will be made immediately, he purchased for 
his bishopric. HIM patronage of three, other 
churches (BuxriiAM, 150). lie augmented 
the revenues of the nlnumer of the convent 
by appropriating the rectory of l^oxf-on to 
that ollirer ( ift. I ^S). And we may be tempt cd 
to tiM'-ogiiiso tin 4 influence of comfortable 
Benedictine training aswll as a considerate 
spirit in his obtaining (if it was he that ob- 
tained) the papal dispensation granted during 
his episcopate to the, monks of Hly, which, in 
consideration of their cnthedrnl church bein- 
situate on an eminence and exposed to cold 
niirl sharp winds, allowed them to wenr ca])s 
suited to their order during service in church. 
On the other hand, he had a ugilimt eye 
upon the indispensable accompaniments 'of 
episcopal authority, issuing in 1MJK nn ordi-r 
tohiwairhdeaeon tosnmnion all parish priests 
to repair to iln cathi'tlrnl every Whitsuntide 
and to jmy their pentecostiilK.'nntl tr^ ejthnrt, 
the.ir pnriMhioniM's to do the like, under pain 
of ecclesiastical censures (ih. \ f0). In iy?r> 
W(^ find him ntiiinl inning the right H of his see 
against the claims of (the iinwngt*r) (Juei-n 
l^leanor, who was n )NMie(iicln*Ks of the tuii- 
versit.y, to present to the mastership of St. 
John's Hospital at Cambridge (doornic, .!//- 
Httf*, i,). 

Jlut. it is in the services rendered by this 
prelate to the university of (inniliriilgc'il self, 
where he laid the fomubitionw of u Myricni of 
aeadenncul life whic.h has, in subMtiinc.e, en- 
dured for six centuries, Ilint his title to fame 
consists, Apparently a inn n without, com- 
niamling gfnniK, ami belonging to an order 
which \VH already thought to have degette^ 
rated from its givatness and uwfidiii'sN, tlt<- 
Benedictine, bislum became the father of the 
(.oHi'gmlu NVHtem of ( 'ambridge, and nt tin* 
same time the founder of a college which 
has honourably taken purtin the activity wxl 
aehim'ciwntrt of the university, A* jew 
words a,ve necessary to .show how HiMJum 
llnghde Halsbiun cme to luromplish the 
act that has made his mime memomUhs mul 
what precedeflts or o\ni])lcH were iollowet! 
in the foimdat ion of Pcterhousi*, 

ViirioMH circumstunceN hml contribtited to 
hasten the growth of the two Kuglish uni- 
versities in the earlier half of the thirteenth 
tmlury ( and to draw closer the relations 
betw<*en them and the university of l*ris 
upon which they wnrit mf)delled, ' At Paris 
not- fe.wer thnn sixteen colleges are mont ioned 
as founded in the t.hirtetmth (Mntury (indeed 
two are placed rw curly as the 'twelfth), 
among whic,h <hj most! famoim in that of 
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the Sorbonne, established about 1250. At 
the Sorbonne, as elsewhere, poverty was aii 
indispensable condition of membership (MuL- 
LIITGER'S History of Cambridge, 127 and 
note 3). At Oxford, where the intellectual 
efforts of Paris had, under the guidance of the 
Franciscans, been equalled and were soon to 
be outstripped, it might seem strange that 
the earliest collegiate foundation that of 
Walter de Merton (1264) should have ex- 
pressly excluded all members of regular orders 
(MTJLLINGKER, 164). But the dangers involved 
in the ascendency of the monks and friars 
must have been already patent to many 
sagacious minds ; and it may be worth noting 
that Bishop "Walter de Merton had been 
chancellor of the kingdom in the years al- 
most immediately preceding the date of the 
foundation of his college (1261-1262), when 
the king's troubles were at their height 
{MULLINGEK, 164, note 1), and that he was 
accordingly by position an adversary of the 
Franciscan interest. And in any case the 
monks and friars were already sufficiently 
provided for, so that there was no need for 
including them in a new foundation. In 
1268,whenHugh de Balsham presumably had 
not yet formed the design of establishing a 
college of his own, he appropriated to Merton 
College a moiety of the rectory of Gamlingay 
in Ely diocese and Cambridge county (KiL- 
NER, Account of Pythafforas's School, 1790, 
87-90). These examples, then for the 
i hostels ' which already existed in the uni- 
versity can hardly be taken into account 
Bishop Hugh had before him when, mani- 
festly after mature reflection, he proceeded, 
by giving a new form to an earlier bene- 
faction of his own, to open a new chapter in 
the history of one of our universities. 

The bishops of Ely, it should be premised, 
had consistently claimed to exercise a juris- 
diction over the university of Cambridge ; all 
the chancellors of the university, from the 
middle of the thirteenth century (1246), when 
the earliest mention of the dignity occurs, 
to the end of the fourteenth, received episco- 
pal confirmation ; nor was it till 1433 that 
the university was by papal authority wholly 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the bishops 
(BENTHAM, 159, note 7 ). Indeed, it has been 
argued that the prerogatives of the chancel- 
lor were originally ecclesiastical, and that the 
highly important powers of excommunication 
and absolution were derived by him in the first 
instance from the Bishop of Ely (MuLLiN- 
GER, 141). This relation is illustrated by the 
circumstance that in 1276 Bishop Hugh de 
Balsham issued letters requiring all suits 
in the university to be brought before the 
chancellor, and limiting his own authority 



to appeals from the chancellor's decisions 
(MTJLLIN-GER, 225). The bishop's readiness 
to make a concession to the university de- 
serves to be contrasted with his tenacity in 
resisting the master of the Temple and "the 
queen dowager. Again, in 1276, the bishop 
settled the question of jurisdiction between 
the chancellor of the university and the arch- 
deacon of Ely, who, having the nomination 
of the master of the glomerels (i.e., it would 
seem, the instructor of students in the rudi- 
ments of Latin grammar), sought to make 
this privilege the basis of further interference 
with the chancellor's rights. Bishop Hugh's 
decision on this head was given with great 
clearness, and at the same time he approved 
a statute, published by the university autho- 
rities, subjecting to expulsion or imprison- 
ment all scholars who within thirteen days 
after entering into residence should not have 
procured or taken proper steps to procure * a, 
fixed master' (BESTTHAM:, 150; MULIINGER, 
226 j and cf. as to the master of the glomerels 
eund. 140, 340. The entire very interesting 
decree is printed in COOPER, i. 56-58). Rather 
earlier, in 1273, under date 'Shelford, on 
Wednesday next after the Sunday when 
"Letare Jerusalem 1 ' is sung/ he brought 
about a composition between the university 
and the combative rector of St. Bene't, who 
had denied to the university the customary 
courtesy of ringing the bell of his church to coii- 
veno clerks to extraordinary lectures (OoopER, 
i. 54). Nothing of course could be more 
natural than that the bishops of Ely should 
look with a kindly eye upon the neighbouring 
seat of learning, as in the thirteenth century 
it might already be appropriately called. The 
tradition that the priory of canons regular 
at Cambridge, known as St. John's House or 
Hospital, * upon ' which St. John's College 
was founded several centuries afterwards, 
was instituted by Nigellus, second Bishop of 
Ely, rests on no solid grounds (see BAKER, 
13, 14); the origin of this house was, in fact, 
due, as stated above, to the munificence of a 
Cambridge burgess. Eustachius, fifth Bishop 
of Ely, it is true, 'stands in the front of 
the founders and benefactors ' of St. John's 
hospital (//;. 17), and it was he who appro- 
priated to it St. Peter's Church without 
Trumpington Grate. Hugh Northwold, eighth 
bishop, is said by at least one authority to 
have placed some secular scholars as students 
there, who devoted themselves to academical 
study rather than to the services of the 
church. (The authority is PARKER, Sceletos 
Cant, 1622, cited by EJLNER, and by BENT- 
HAM, 147, note 4.) Bishop Northwold also 
obtained for the hospital tlie privilege of ex- 
emption from taxation with respect to their 
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two hostels nwir St. Peter's church, William | scholars and (In* brethren in common, to his 
du Kilkenny, ninth bishop, hud little time scholars alone. < Holh insfnuuentsareivpnVd 
for the concerns of his diocese, though lit* at length in thechartcr t'wih>iiiitf fhenijMQ 
left two hundred marks to tho priory at .1 Jam- DnfitMt'ttfs, i i . I - 1 ). 

well for the maintenance of two chaplains, \ This account npves with thr Matenicnt in 
students of divinity in the university. , thesecond of iheMiitiilesaftcrwHrdsfrivcn to 

Among the charters of IVterhouse are IVterhouse hy Simon Montague (seventeenth 
letters patent, of tho Oth of Ktl \vm-d fCl^O), l^hop of HlyJ.'J.')7 l.'Iir,) o April l:*H,uts 



attested at "Jmrgh 24 Dec-, wliiuh, after a, cording to which hh pivdrn'^or, Hugh 

preamble, conceived in the mediaeval spirit, Balsham, 'dcsirmis for th<' weal of his $ 

about King Solomon, grant to Bishop Hugh while h*- dwelt in thi* vaje of fear*, un< 

the royal approval (license) of his intention provide wholesomely so far UK in him ], t * 

to introduce into his hospital of St. John at for poor persons wi.-hing to make themsehw 

Cambridge, in lieu of the, secular brethren proficient- in the knowledge nf letters by so- 

there, 'studious scholars who .shall in every- curingto them H prnperiiiainletnmcc,|ni(n<lci] 



and to 
hty 

OS 

NC, 

' * ' unt 

tiling livo together as students in the uni- ; a house or collide for the public jnuil in mir 
varsity of Cambridge, according to the rule , mm entity of ( 'itmhriilp*, with the consent. of 
of tho scholars at Oxford who are culled of King Kdward and of his helm-erf .sons tin* 
Afcrton ' (Jhwtmmtu rcltttiny tn th*>. fVw- prior and chapter of nur ciifbcilrii], all due 
$it\l and (Jollw/w of ('aw hri'dr/p, ii, 1), This rct|iiircm(*ittN nf law hein^ itlr-ened* whi(*h 
document, at all events fixes the date of thn hon,-n< h* t haired t he called tin- House of 
royal license, on wliidi there can be little [ St, Peter or the Hall ( Auht) of thr schol 
doubt; (hat action was immediately taken, j of the bisbr>]>s of Kly at t'amhrid^e; and 
It is clear that IFn^h <Ie Jinlsluun'H wholnns endowed it, and innrle certain onlinanei^ 
worn placutl in St. Joints Hospital in sitb,4i~ it (/// tifiquihits M/V///W//) ,MJ far a,s lu 
tution for tht scular Ijrethren already re- then able, hut not. a*; he intended t ,nd \\'n 

Hiding (hern. \'ery possibly the designation | t> do, as we hear, hint not drnth fru-in 

of the Kly scholars as* sc.Holar* of the bishops ' his intention. In this house hr \\iltei) that 




four ytmrs afterwards in 12H4, it was found bilities of the hou:>.e had ,<iinee prtjved barely 
that a separation of tho two demerits would , suthVicnt for the support of Jirtt-en twrwuw. 
boW.ftrni(H5t; tlw purpose which tlujlnshophad vix.a muster and fourteen f^'hf*Iar:Mf'Ht\VH). 

* 
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Hcholara irom tlui brothren of the hospital rise, extent the statutes of Simon 

DisfKmHiouM had from various causes and on reresent, t he wfc 



represent, t he wfcliiu of the iimiic|i*r, Them 

so vflwl occasions uriwn between thebrt^thren : caii,howe\erj>r no reasonabl** doubt but that 
and the scholars, and finding a further con- ; in general they clnwly correspond lotheni, 
tiiuumcoof Lhc'ir common life < diilicult if not ' mow espechillV iw the secoml of Bi*hopSi- 
intoloraMo, 1 thoy had on both sides proiliwd ! mon's statutes declares bis intention of fol- 
ahumblcRUpplicationthutitlitshicalities occu- lowing tlw desire nf Bishop Iludi tt base tint 

tab* 1 J^t Mb* M II lh. * Jlkib kk... .-... ...^..u... - I. I . T * . 1*1 I l fc4 h h . 4 * . ' .*. 



pied as well as the poss<wiotiN held by them 
in common might, be. divided botween thorn, 
bishop accordingly aasi/fned to his cho- 



Jars tho two hostels (//or/aWa) adjoininpr the 
churchyard of St, Pet or without Tru 
ton Gato, together with that cluirch 
and B certaj wymimm tliowto bolon^in^, in 
elusive of the tithes of tlm two nulln 



Htatutiss of !Vti*rhnutf* upon those of Merlon 
(J)tM*mMtttit t ii8). The reterhoiiM* fttntutw 



urn Hctually modelled on the fourth of tho 



ininpr the fiodos of statutes ^iv*ti by Milton to his cl- 
rumping lifps, which l>ear date 1^7-1. Awimliiiiflv, 
rch itself thiiftmuuln, 'ad instar Anhcde MiTtim'An- 



mg to that church* The brolhmi WMS coin- 
ponstttod to oertain rentn and some* houses 
nwar to thw hospital which had forwwly 
been angnod to llio flcliolam. By another 



instTunient of thu natno date,, and confinnod 



by tho same* royal charter, he assigned tlw 
<jhurch of Triplow, formerly allotted to his 



Htantly n*eurN in Hitnon MontaifueV Htatutes. 
^, in HtnttitiM I, t*^ iH, .'), ;J, 40, f>7, CH. 
Innnnunh as ccord'^ to Ntut ut e -i'J , fellow 
who has entered into a monastic, order is aftor 
aymrof grace to vacate his fellowship, Huff 
du IlalHlmui may fairly be usswned to 
*** *"**" "" i ...... "'* - * l -- j ' * - * fl ' 



m tlj same spirit as that iu which hi HU- 
CMHor legislated for his eolh^ts<.!**Kigmnl that 
it aliould provide insist anc*, for M tidt*n! K, with- 
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out, on the one hand, obliging them to be- 
come monlis, or, on the other, intending any- 
thing hostile against monasticism. The en- 
dowment of the college was not given, as the 
same statute affirms, * nisi pro actualiter stu- 
dentibus et proficere volentibus.' It must be 
allowed that the true principle of collegiate 
endowments could not be more concisely 
stated (see MTTLLINGEK, 233). The directions 
taken by the studies of the college were ne- 
cessarily determined by the educational views 
of the age ; but statute 27 shows it not to 
have been intended that the study of divinity 
should either absorb all the energies of the 
college, or be entered upon until after a pre- 
liminary study of the ' liberal arts.' It may 
be added that statute 27, which allows one 
or two scholars of the college at a time to 
carry on their studies at Oxford, is most in- 
accurately represented by Warton's assertion 
(History of English Poetry, section 9), that 
'Bishop Hugh de Balsham orders in his 
statutes, given about the year 1280, that 
some of his scholars should annually repair 
to Oxford for improvement in the sciences 
that is, to study under the Franciscan readers.' 
Bishop Hugh do Balsham did not long sur- 
vive the. foundation of Peterhouse. He died 
at Doddington 15 June 1286, and was in- 
terred on the 24th of the same month in his 
cathedral church, before the high altar, by 
Thomas de Ingoldesthorp, bishop of Roches- 
ter (BENTHAM, 151). His heart was sepa- 
rately buried in the cathedral near the altar 
of St. Martin (see memorandum appended to 
Peterhouse statute of 1480 in Documents, ii. 
45). His benefactions to his foundation had 
been numerous, and are duly recorded in the 
same memorandum, ' to wit, four " baude- 
kins " with birds and beasts, five copes, of 
which one is embroidered in red, a chasuble, 
a tunic and a dalmatic, three albs, two cruets, 
the church of St. Peter without Trumping'ton 
gates, the two hostels adjoining, mill-tithes J 
(i.e. of Newnhain mills), * several books of 
theology and other sciences, and three hun- 
dred marks towards the building of the col- 
lege/ According to another source of infor- 
mation (see BENTHAM, 151) the books and 
the three hundred marks were left by the 
bishop in his last will ; and with the money 
his scholars purchased a piece of ground on 
the south side of St. Peters church (now St. 
Mary the Less), where they erected a very 
fine hall. There seems reason to believe that 
the land on part of which the present hall is 
built was bought by the college from the 
Brethren de Sacco and the Brethren of Jesus 
Christ. For the rest, the college biography 
of the founder is extremely meagre, and 
dwells especially on his good works in ap- 
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propriating rectories to religious and edu- 
cational purposes, but not without at the 
same time compensating the see at his own 
personal expense. 

The services and benefactions of Hugh de 
Balsham were not left unacknowledged either 
by his college or by the university. The 
latter, by an instrument dated Cambridge, 
25 May 1291, and sealed with the university 
seal, bound itself annually to celebrate a 
solemn commemoration of his obit (BENTIIAM, 
151). His successors have, through all the 
changes which the statutes of the college 
have undergone, remained its visitors. It is 
noticeable in this connection that when in 
1629 an amended statute was obtained at 
the instance of the college from Charles I 
prohibiting the tenure of fellowships by more 
than two natives of the same county at the 
same time, an exception was made in favour 
of Middlesex, and of Cambridgeshire with the 
isle of Ely, whence ' the greater part of the 
college income is derived.' Of these two coun- 
ties four natives might simultaneously hold 
fellowships (Peterhouse statute of Charles I 
in Documents, ii. 105), it having been urged 
that ( Hugo de Balsham, the founder, and all 
the prime benefactors of the college were of 
those counties (the southern) which the 
statute' of Warkworth, assigning half the 
fellowships of the college to the north of 
England, 'most wrongs 7 (ibid. 99). Quite 
recently, when, on the occasion of the re- 
storation of the hall at Peterhouse, the col- 
lege and its friends provided for a becoming 
artistic commemoration of its worthies and 
benefactors, the place of honour was as of 
right assigned to a finely imagined semblance 
of its revered founder. It may be added that 
the arms of Peterhouse (gules, three pales or) 
are those of its founder, with the addition of 
the border, usual in the case of religious 
foundations (BENTHAM, Appendix, p. 42). 

[Matthaei Parisiensis Chronica Majora, ed. Lu- 
ard, vol. v., Bolls series, London, 1880 ; Bent- 
ham's History and Antiquities of the Conventual 
and Cathedral Church of Ely, Cambridge, 1771 ; 
Mullingcr's University of Cambridge from the 
earliest times to the Royal Injunctions of 1535, 
Cambridge, 1873; Documents relating to the 
University and Colleges of Cambridge, vol. ii. 
London, 1852 ; Statutes for Peterhouse, approved 
by H. M. in Council (preamble), Cambridge, 1882 ; 
Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, vol. ii., Cambridge, 
1842 ; Baker's History of the College of St. John 
the Evangelist, Cambridge, ed. Mayor, Cambridge, 
1869 ; MouumentaFranciseana, ed. Brewer, Bolls 
series, London, 1858. The writer has to ac- 
knowledge the kindness of the late Mr. E. K. 
Horton, fellow of Peterhouse, who revised the 
whole of this article, and made numerous valu- 
able suggestions embodied in it.] A. W. W, 
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BALTHER (d. 756), saint, presbyter of 
Lindisfarne, lived as an anchorite, according 
to Mabillon, at Tyningham, in Scotland, al- 
though possibly he may be confounding 1 him 
with Baldred, who also lived at Tyningham. 
Balther is celebrated by Alcuin for his sanc- 
tity, his power of walking on the soa like St. 
Peter, and his victory over evil spirits. Ac- 
cording to Simeon of Durham he died in 756, 
and Mabillon states that in the Bonodicfcine 
calendars his name occurs on "27 Nov. Jit*. 
was buried at Lindisfarne, but in the clevonth 
century his remains were removed to Durham 
Cathedral, whence they were stolen, along 
with those of tho venorahloBedu an do there. 

[Alcnin's Carmina, de Pontif. et SS. Eccl. 
Ebbmc. \T. 3 31 8-86 ; Simoon of Durham's Chron. 
A.D. 756, Hi fit. Dun. ii. 2; lUabillun'jj Anta >Sanrt.. 
Ord. Ben. purs 2ndji, p. 50/3 ; Roger of Hovedon's 
Annals.] T. R H, 

BALTIMORE, E.VKLS OK [See CAMTHUT.] 

BALTRODDI, WALTER B (d. 1270), 
bishop of Caithness, succeeded Bishop 
William in 1:261. He was doctor of the 
canon law, and his diocese included Caith- 
ness and Sutherland, tho chapter consisting 
of ton canons, comprehending- dean, precen- 
tor, chancellor, and treasurer. By the con- 
stitution created by one of his predecessors, 
the eminent prelate Gilbert Murray, ho aw 
bishop held the foremost position in chapter 
as well as in diocese. Thurso was the seat 
of the bishopric of Caithness in Bishop 
Walter's time, although it had been tempo- 
rarily removed to Domoch between 122 
and 1245. An historic ruin in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thurso still preserves its name 
of the ' bishop's palace ; ' the ruined church 
of St. Peter's, within the town, ia on the site 
of the ancient cathedral, part of which is 
incorporated in the existing building of five 
centuries old or more. 

Bishop Walter's surname is suggestive of 
an Italian origin. He is characterised as ' a 
man discreet in counsel and commendable 
for the sanctity of his life ' in the seventeenth- 
century Latin MSS. of leather Hay, the 
historian and relative of the Roslin family, 
preserved in the Advocates' Library, Edin- 
burgh, According to the collections of Sir 
James Balrymple, an earlier antiquarian, he 
is one of three Caithness bishops described 
as t of good memory* in a writ dated the 10th 
of the calends of October, 1275. The docu- 
ment is a decreet-arbitral between Walter's 
successor, Archibald, bishop of Caithness, 
and William, earl of Sutherland, as to a 
dispute that had been open during theprela- 
cies of Archibald and his predecessors, w alter 
de Baltroddi, William, and Gilbert Murray, 



concerning the rights of the see to certain 
lands, ferry tolls, and salmon fishings. 

[Alex. Nisbot, in his famous work on 'He- 
raldry,' published in 17^2, declared that ho saw 
and exnmiuftd the writ rufurrod to above. In Sir 
Jloborti Gordon's ' (iano.M.lngiciil History of the 
House of Sutherland,' written in tho reign of 
.Tamos I, its contents nroKummnr'iHexL; and part of 
its toxt, which was in Lutin, is qnutuilin Bishop 
Keith Y) ' Catalogue of Scottish Bishops.* A pass- 
ing no! ico in Uruh'n ' Kr-cltssiast ieal History of 
Scotland,' which probably cnmo from one of 
the sources iilrcady rulurrud to, montionH Bishop 
Walter.] ' T. 8. 

BALTZAH, THOMAS (1 030 ?-l 003), 

violinist, \va,s horn at Lilbcck and settled in 
England in luT>(>. \V< do not hoar that ho 
had acquired much fan m in Germany, but he 
was tho first great- violinist that, luicl been 
hoard in l^n^laiid at tin 1 timo. ( )n hw arrival 
in Kng-land hc stayed with Sir Anl.hony Oopo 
of Jlamvnll. J In was not, ]<mg in making his 
imputation in Jtin^land, for wo lincl his ]>lay- 
in^ 1 nnuili jiraiflful in Kvolyn'M 'Diary/ under 
ditto 4 Mtm;li ir5(^-7, wlusro ln\ is oallod ( iihc 
hicompamblo Lutriwi*.' I^volyn hoard him at 
tho liouso of Uo^or ij'lCslraii^'o, and \u\ ways: 
^Tlio' a yomitf itnui, .vol. so povlnot-, and Hl'til- 
full, that, thoro wiw nnl.liin^, liownvttr cross 
and purploxt . . . which ho did not play oft* 
at Bight with ravishing swoolnossM and' im- 
]>rovem(snts, to tho aKtonislnnont. <f our boat 
masters.' Anthony it Wood hoard him play 
on iM- .July 1058, and ho ways (lifo of him- 
self), spoaking of his alacrity of oxociution, 
that 'noithor ho nor any in lingland saw tho 
likn before. . . . Wilson 1,lioroupo,t.lwgroatoHt 
judgo of music that ovor was, did . . . stoop 
downo to Jkllxar'H loot, to s(^i wluither ho 
had ahuflon; that, is to say, to soo whotltnr 
ho was a dovill or not-, bocauso lio. acted bo,- 
youd the parts of man, 1 Tho Maine author 
states that 'Bal tear formod habits of intora- 
poraiice, which ult.imat(ly brought him to 
the gravo. J.u one of tho manuscript suitos 
for Htrings, sovoral of which arc pvosorvod in 
the library of tho Music School, Oxford, tho 
author's name is givon as < Mr. Baltzar, com- 
monly called y Swode, 35 Fob. J 059.' At, 
the .Restoration ho was placed at tho hoad of 
Charles ITs new band of (twenty-four) vio- 
lins. Ho diod in KHjtf and "was buried in tlm 
cloisters of Wost.iwiustor Abboy on 37 July 
in that year. His name app'uara tliere as 
' Mr. Thomas Balsart, one of the violins in 
the king's service. 1 

From Wood's statemont 'that he flaw Jam 
run up his ibgerg to the end of the finger- 
board of tho violin/ it has been inferred 
that the introduction of tho * shift' was due 
to him, but it is probable that the practice is 
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of considerably earlier origin. Baltzar'a works 
consist almost entirely, so far as is known, of 
suites for strings ; four of these are in the j 
Music School Library, Oxford. Playford's 
' Division Violin ' is s"aid to contain all that 
was printed of his composition. Burney 
refers (article in JRees's Encyclopedia) to a 
manuscript collection of solos in his pos- 
session. 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; 
Burney's History of Music, and art. in Rees's 
Encyclopaedia; MS. in Music School, Oxford; 
Chester's Registers of Westminster Abbey.] 

J. A. F. M. 

BALUN, JOHN DE. [See BAALTTBT.] 

BALY, WILLIAM, M.D. (1814-1861), 
physician, was born at King's Lynn, Nor- 
folk, in 1814, and educated in the grammar 
school there. In 1831 he entered as a pupil 
University College, London, and in 1832 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. In 1834, after 
passing the College of Surgeons and the 
Apothecaries' Han, Baly. went to Paris, 
after a winter's study there, to Heidelberg, 
and thence to Berlin, where he graduated 
M.D. in 1836. On his return to England 
he started in practice in Vigo Street, Lon- 
don, removing subsequently to Devonshire 
Street, and finally to Brook Street. In 
1840, through the recommendation of Dr. 
Latham, he was appointed to visit and report 
on the state of the Millbank Penitentiary, 
where dysentery was very prevalent. This 
led in the next year to his appointment as 
physician to that establishment. He was 
very generally referred to as a principal ad- 
viser of the government on questions of the 
hygiene of prisons. The chief results of his 
studies at the prison are comprised in his 
numerous reports, but more especially in an 
elaborate pajjer on the ' Diseases of Prisons ' 
in vol. xxviii. of the * Medico-Ohirurgictil 
Transactions/ and in his ' Ghilstonian Lec- 
tures on Dysentery,' 1847. In addition to the 
minute knowledge which these lectures show 
of dysentery proper, they prove that Baly was 
the first to observe the fact that dysenteric 
sloughs in the large intestine may be asso- 
ciated with the true ulcers of enteric fever 
in the small intestine. To the same studies 
also may be referred much of the knowledge 
displayed in his 'Report on Cholera,' written 
at the desire of the College of Physicians, 
In 1841 Dr. Baly became lecturer on forensic 
medicine at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. In 
1846 he was admitted a fellow of the College 
of Physicians, and in 1847 a fellow of the 
Royal Society. In 1854 he became assistant- 
physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
in 1855, in conjunction with Dr. (now Sir) 



George Burrows, lecturer on medicine there. 
In 1859, when a physician was required wLo 
might share with }ir James Clark the office 
of regular attendant on the queen and royal 
family, Dr. Baly was selected as the fittest 
person. Afterwards he discharged the duties 
of censor of the College of Physicians, and 
he was nominated to a seat on the medical 
council as one of the representatives of the 
crown in the place of Sir James Clark. Dr. 
Baly had come to be regarded as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the medical profession 
when his career was brought to a sudden 
and tragical end, for on 28 Jan. 1861 he was 
crushed to death in a railway accident on 
the South- Western line near Wimbledon. 

Besides the above-mentioned works he 
published: 1. A translation from the Ger- 
man of Miiller's * Elements of Physiology,' 
2 vols. 1837. 2. * Recent Advances in the 
Physiology of Motion, the Senses, Genera- 
tion, and Development. Being 1 a supplement 
to the 2nd vol. of Professor Mailer's " Ele- 
ments of Physiology," ' London. 1848. 8vo 

mf Cy " * * __ / 

(conjointly with William Seiihouse Kirkea). 
3. * Reports on Epidemic Cholera,' 2 parts, 
London, 1854, 8vo (conjointly with Dr. (now 
Sir) W. W. Gull). 

[Lancet, i. 122, 147 ; Annual Register, 1861, 
chronicle 13; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

BAMBRIDGE, dirJSTOMJEB, car- 
dinal. [See 



BAMBRIDGE, THOMAS (Ji. 1729), 
warden of the Fleet prison, is notorious for 
atrocious cruelties to the prisoners under his 
charge. By profession Cambridge was an 
attorney. In August 17:28 John Iluggins 
sold the office of warden of the Fleot to 
Bambriclge and Dougal GutlYbert for 5,000/. 
A committee was appointed by the House of 
Commons on the mot-ion of James Ogle- 
thorpe on 25 Feb. 1728-9 to inquire into the 
state of the gaols of tho kingdom, which had 
been for a long time a disgrace to the country. 
On the 28th the chairman reported to tie 
house that Bambridgo had treated the order 
of its committee with contempt, and it was 
thereupon ordered that he should be token 
into custody. On 20 March the report of 
the committee was read, and it was resolved 
by the house, * That Thomas Bambridge, 
the acting warden of the prison of the Fleet, 
hath wilfully permitted several debtors of 
the crown in great sums of money, as well 
as debtors to divers of his majesty's stibjects, 
to escape; hath been guilty of the "most 
notorious breaches of his trust, groat extor- 
tions, and the highest crimes and misde- 
meanours in the execution of his said office 
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and hath arbitrarily and unlawful ly loaded 
with irons, put into' dungeons, and destroyed 
prisoners for debt, unifier his charge, t real ing 
them in the most barbarous and eruol man- 
nor, in high violation and contempt of the 
laws of this Icingdom.' At the sumo time it- 
was resolved to' petition the Idng to direct 
the prosecution of Jkmbridgo, and ordered 
that he should be forthwith committed to 
Newgate. An ac.t was also passed ("2 ( loo, 1 1, 
cap. 132) to e.nablc the king to grant the 
office of warden to some other person and to 
incapacitate. P>ambri<lg<i from enjoying that 
oflico or any other whatever. On 22 May 
17;29Bainbridge was tried at the Old Uailcy 
for the murder of l*,ohert Onstcll (one of the 
Flout prisoners), hut was acquitted. lie 
continued in prison until iTiOH., when h 
was admitted to bail. In tbn following year 
he was tried on appeal lor tins murder of 
Kobort Cast ell, hut was again acquitted. 
Jin was afterwards prosecuted in several ac- 
tions at the suit- of John Muggins, the former 
warden, and was imprisoned in the Meet 
himself for some little time. Somo twenty 
years after this it is said that be committed 
puicirto. Hogarth made, the examination of 
]imbridgi*bvion!LluMjo!iimiHiMoftbn House 
of Commons tins subject of one of his early 
pictures, Th faces 'ant said to be all por- 
traits, and ivi doubt tho pa'mior bad unusual 
facilities for making thin* pint ure, as Sir James 
Thomhill wus a member of the committee. 

[Hansard's hirliamentavy History, viii. 7Wf - 
75-t; Historical Ki-RiHtw, 17*21), xiv, 157-17*1; 
Political Statn of (hunt Britain, I7, xxxvii. 
203,969-77. 45y,4-fi, -IS-Mi, xxxviii. HO-1 ; 
Howell'8 State Trials (1813), xvii, 2S)7-H, 
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BAMFOKD, SAMUK 
weaver and poet, horn at Aliddh^on, Lnrica- 
shin*, on 2K Keb. 17SH, was the wnj of an | 



of tho Salfm'd workhouHf*. [Jn was sent- to 
the Middle.ton ami tint Matifhestcr grammar 
school. HP learned wuaving, und was suh- 
p(!(|uontly oiK-npied as a warehouseman iu 
Manchus'ter. Whiln tlins employed IK- mado 
an accidental acquaintance Avi'tli li'omer'm 
'Iliad 'and with the poems of Mllton.und bin 
life was thenceforward mai-ked with a pas- 
Bionato taste for poetry, which brought forth 
fruit In the *hapuof wvural orude pi'oductionrt 
of hia own* Bumford apptiarw to have lutl a 
aomewliat 1 unsftttled lifo in IUH youth. Hu 
followed tlm occupation of u sailor for a short; 
time, in the employ of a collitM* trading he- 



fvvecn Shields anil London; then rosnmodhis 
place, in I he warehouse ; and at length settled 
down as a wea\er. It was about* ibis time 
that, bis tirst poetry appeared in print, and 
he now became Known in bis district, as otm 
who had practical symiialhy with tlmdini- 
c.ulties of his dans. Airs, (iushell, iu h,. P 
novel of ' Mnry Hurl on ' (p. S!) t -d. 1N8;>), 
([notes a poem of his, he^u tiling *(<od help, 
the poor/ to illustrate the popularity of his 
verses with the Lancashire labouring classes 
in their times of trial. Hi Distance to tnulu- 
oppression was (be order of (he day, and' 
I tarn ford went about with tin* endeavour ti>< 
discover the true menus if relief. Ho had 
many of the peculiar talents neci-swary for 
the popular lender, while averse to violence 
in any j-hnpe. He was brought into iTeat 
public tiotoriel.y ou the occasion of (.hat meet- 
ing of local clulM the dispersal of whir.lt 
hecame linown a.^ I he l*eti*rloo ua;-.sacre, It 
was proved that. Knmfurd's contin^rnt totln- 
meeting \\ns peaceful and orderly, and that, 
his speech \vusoffhesiime tendrm-y, Vjt In* 
sullered mi imprisonment of twelvi* months 
on Jict'iMUil. of this alVnir, He Mibr^rjitrnlly, 
by hif< piM'-soiuil inlliieuee alone, hindered tfn- 
operatioiiM of bu>in-breiiKer;i in South 
cashire. Abut JS'JtJ he biM-iuue eum^ 
dent of a London morning u*^, Diaper, ..... 
having ceased to be a weaver by empjov 
]nen( he incurred some dislike iir distrust 
on the part of his old fellow-worluuen. Vet 
h<5 always])leadcd t.beircau:.e a.s opportunity 
served, 4-vm when, an a >peeial coi^tabln 
during the (Jburl-iNt agitation, be iue.urml 
the downright enmity of hi,* own claw. 

In lNr>| or thereabout.; Hamford oblainiul 
a comfortable .Ml,ualiou 11^ a me^-ienp-r in 
Somerset- Ilruiw. XN'ith almost a .-.iuecure, 
however, and raised ab\e the prospect of 
want, he became dixiatislird with London 
life and people, and pined for bis native 
county; and after a few jeur. of fpiverji- 
luent^eiuploy be returned to his old trade of 
weaving. He died n\, Ilarpurhey^ LHIMMI- 
shire, lit April Is7;.\ut a very ad \aneed n^v, 
bis liiht yettr,4 having been provided for bv 
the ^nerosity of a few friend^. Humiord'H 
publications Wlnde: L <A n Account of 
tlus Arrest and Imprisonment of Samuel 
Hamftml, Muldlcton, on Sitspieiou of Hi^'h 
Treason/ 1W17, 2, 'The Weaver Hoy, or 
MiHdelluiHMiuN P)etry/ IHJJI. ;*,. ^JVotiirlv 
KhymeH/ 1SJ;$. >\. * Piw^p'H in (In* Life of 
a Uatliwil/ lKJO,i. H, 'Tnwk o'Souwth f^tn- 
keslmr, by Sumbui Heumfmt/ JsTit). 0, ''Life 
of Amos Ogdeii/ iHoIJ, 7. *The l>Xule.r<t of 
South LancuMhms or Tim lt<ibbinV TummuH 
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and Mery t witb his Rhymes, witli<it*wrv/ 
IH54. a Kttriy Days,* MM, |HTW. 
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[Manchester Guardian, April 1872 ; Man- 
chester Examiner, April 1872 ; Autobiographical 
Notes from his Works ; J. F. Smith's Register 
of Manchester Grammar School (Chetham Soc.).] 

KS. 

BAMPFIELD, SIB COPLESTONE 
{1636-1691), the eldest son of Sir John 
Bampfield (created baronet in 1641), of 
Poltimore, Devon, was born at that place 
in 1636. He was sent to Corpus Christ! 
Oollege, Oxford, and distinguished himself, 
according to Prince in his < Worthies of 
Devon,' by his ' splendid way of living/ and 
by his munificent present of plate. On 
settling in his native county he took an 
.active part in promoting the restoration of 
<Charles II. "W hen the gentlemen of Devon 
met at Exeter in 1659 and declared for a 
iree parliament, Sir Coplestone Bampfield 
was one of the number. When Monk ad- 
vanced into England with his army, Sir 
'Coplestone presented to him a petition for 
right on behalf of the county, and for this 
action was confined to the Tower for a short 
time. In the parliament summoned for 
J27 Jan. 1659, he was member for Tiverton ; 
and from 1671 to 1679, and from 1685 to 
1687, he sat for his native county. He 
was one of the twenty-seven Devonshire 
justices who determined, in 1681, to put the 
laws in execution against all dissenters, and 
next year he joined with those who expressed 
their desire to harass the dissenting ministers 
in boroughs. Under James II he was ejected 
from the commission of the peace, but he was 
so dissatisfied with the succeeding govern- 
ment that he refused the payment of any 
new-made rates and taxes, and they were 
levied on his goods. He died at Waiiegh, not 
far from Plymouth, in 1691, and was buried 
at Poltimore. His first wife was Margaret, 
daughter of F. Bulkeley, of Burgate, Hamp- 
shire; his second wife was Jane, daughter 
of Sir Courtenay Pole. His grandson suc- 
ceeded him in the baronetcy. The family 
name is now spelt ' Bampfylde,' and his 
descendant, Sir George Warwick Barnpfylde, 
was in 1831 created Baron Poltimore. 

[Prince's "Worthies, pp. 121-5; Burke's Peer- 
age; Hamilton's Quarter Sessions, Elizabeth to 
Anne, pp. 185, 191.] W. P. C. 

BAMPFIELD, FRANCIS (d. 1683), 
divine, was the third son of John Bampfield, 
of Poltimore, Devon, and brother of Sir 
John, first baronet. He was from his birth 
designed for the ministry by his parents (A 
Name, an After One, p. 7). In 1631, at 
about the age of sixteen, he entered Wad- 
Lam College, Oxford, where he remained 



seven or eight years, taking his MA. degree 
in 1638. He was ordained in 1641, and pre- 
ferred to a living in Dorsetshire, worth about 
100Z. a year. This sum he spent upon his 
parishioners, supplying his own wants out of 
a small private income. He was also collated 
to a prebend in Exeter Cathedral, in which 
he was reinstated at the Restoration. A 
conviction that the church stood in urgent- 
need of reform induced him to take steps 
distasteful to his parishioners, and, after 
much solicitation, lie accepted the less valu- 
able living of Sherborne. Here he remained 
until, in 1662, the Act of Uniformity drove 
him from his preferments. In the September 
of that year he was arrested at home, and 
compelled to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour. Soon afterwards he was again 
arrested, and detained for nearly nine years 
in Dorchester gaol. At his discharge in 1675, 
he travelled through several counties preach- 
ing, and finally settled in London. After 
ministering in private for some time, he ga- 
thered a congregation of Sabbatarian Baptists 
at Pinners' Hall, Broad Street. Whilst con- 
ducting service there, in February 1682-3, 
he was arrested and carried before the lord 
mayor. After several appearances at the 
Old Bailey sessions, Bampneld was convicted 
and returned to Newgate, where he died on 
16 Feb. 1683-4. Large crowds of sym- 
pathisers attended his funeral at the Ana- 
baptists' burial-ground in Aldersgate Street. 
His works are : 1. * The Judgment of Mr. 
Francis Bampfield for the Observation of 
the Jewish or Seventh-day Sabbath,' 1672. 
2. 'All in One: All Useful . Sciences and 
Profitable Arts in the One Book of Jehovah 
Elohim,' 1677. 3. A Name, an After One,' 
1681. 4. 'The House of 'Wisdom,' 1681. 
5. 'The Lord's Free Prisoner,' 1683. 6. 'A 
Just Appeal from the Lower Courts on Earth 
to the Highest Court in Heaven/ 1683. 
7. ' A Continuation of the former Just Ap- 
peal, 1683. 8. 'The Holy Scripture the 
Scripture of Truth,' 1684. 

[The Conformist's Fourth Pica for Noncon- 
formity, 1683, p. 44; Crosby's History of the 
English Baptists, 1738-40, i. 363, ii. 355, iii. 7 ; 
Calnmy'B Nonconformists' Memorial, ed. Palmer, 
1802, ii. 149 ; Htitchins's Hist, and Antiq. of 
Dorset, 1774, ii. 385; Wood's Athense Oxon. 
(Bliss), iv. 126.] A. E. B. 

BAMPFIELD, JOSEPH (fl. 1639-1685), 
a royalist colonel, was, according to Clarendon, 
an Irishman, his real name being Bamford ; 
hut the assertion is not corroborated by any 
other authority. Bampfieldhimself states that 
he began to serve Charles I at seventeen years 
of age, entering the army as 'ancient' under 
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>rdAshlr*v in his liwt expedition against oiVInirle* Il.imrl returned to Inland, but iu 

mo Sent* iii Uflfl. At the mid uf the war In- August HrJ wa* bn.nght Mom the wmncil 

^promoted captain. He heeame colonel and conmumoVfl to Uxe tl.erountry. When 

of amriiutittt shortly aftertlienuthn-aUnr the Lord HalearreN in !...>, bet-an to put into 

civil war and served with special distinction operation n scheme tor n riMiig in the High, 

under the Duke of Somerset in the we>( of InniU llmnphelil miuti- hi* way to Neotlund 

Knriand. From an entry in Wood's ' Kad i ' nm! ngnin >ougbt out A nn.- M jirniv, whohntl 

(ii.V>) it would appear that in Mil:. 1 he was nl\\ay>giten him credit tor Mi.-vnig tluithw 

wmdamiis. 'hi u short 'time hi* remarkable biinwlf to the iliyhhmd chief, that (luring a 

eiftH for intrigue attracted the attention of temporary lilt""-; "I I'^l Mileiirre* liewiu* 
thi'kiiur, who, when he shut liiim-elf u] in , entrusted with the supreme duvetion nt tlm 

Oxford in KJ4-I, sent him in di^uix' to I*w- JiiVuir; but he with .]U;-t!> suspected }y 

don M-o penetrate the designs of the two par- < 'buries II to br ai-tin^ a iloulle part,ati ni 

lin'iuent/ He was also tin- agent .lul> l r "">jl he was I'nmlly di^jii,-ed fmin tluj 

by Charles in hi.s Secret negotin- >emee of the ms aliM -i, In I>eeeinlertf tlu 

Oxford nnd Newport, nd inronlri\- year he lutd an interview in Lonilon with 

the ust-npe of the I hike of York from St. Anne Murray, who Iii My informed Imntlmt 

Palace in April Hi IS, To aid him in she was already married to Sir .laim* Unl- 



li* +r)4VJif14l|t4Mltllf I ' T r * * * m \ * ' *- .1- .- .-i. < -. iv 

^'slight ' awiuuiutanee. In her autohio- Thnrloe State >aper,s iirleil a* (^'oniweHV 
graphy she gives an interest ing aecount -of the t-py and agent in niniiy ^weighty allajr^ 
iminner iti whie.h she provided u female dre.^ 
for the duke's disguise, nnd of the rinmm- 
at tending his escape. Bamplield's dis- 
iu c.(nuection with tlm exploit 

fkJvflrJ\JI % J I . &. L .. ^ A J > i i j i 



wmountod to JS),5of)/,, nnd the 
20,0001, 

Afte 



to 



- the. duk 

tollollttnd,Bitittpiield,at tins siu*.ial reqitest 
jf Oliurles, returned u^nin to 'hnglaml. llit- 
mainiug hi concealment Mwyomi 



A her the ilt'utb *f Cronnvell, wbi eoni|elltl 
Ijim ahvay* t> remain abroad, he n-t timed to 
Kngland i but at the Ite^t oration 1n \\awini" 
priwoned in the Tower for more than a ywir, 
Vindingthal all hope of nd \aiieenient in Knf(* 
laud was gone, ln went tot)n- Hague and en- 
tered the M't-viee of Hollaml, obtaining tlm 
command of an Knglish regiment, Though 
now somewhat advanced in yeiuvs he still w- 
tained his * gallantry 1 towards the other se? 
atid mude HW of it to tiiil him in his noli*'"" 

lo a letter in Hie! 1 



he again optmud up ctnuuiunications with 

Anne Murray. One day In? took omision to intrigues. According lo a let ter ut t be Ntat^ 
inform he* that news had readied him of his Papers, In* had, in 1WW, Screwed himsMJi 
\vife*B death, and shortly afterwards he made into the Prince of Orange'* favour :' but thw 
her an oiler of marriage, stating that he had 
a promise of being one of his majesty "H h< use- 
hold, and that many case thoir joint fortunes 
would amount to *800/, por annum. She 
agreed to marry him a,s * soon UH convenient ;' 
but the story of his wifVs de.ath was a 



he would nppeur to him nllerwar*!w losl* ft*r 
iu 107-1 he. had eoaecived u limey for a * her- 



mit life* in the wintry. 



health jiving 



story of his wiiVs ditath was a con- 
coction in ordor to ptiablct him for his own 
intocsts to win the complutu demotion of the 
lady by appearing* in thv character of a Lover, 
After the death of Charles ho remained in 
England, and ho was preparing to follow his 
mistress to Scotland when he was arrested 
and secured in tho ( Jatolwuso at Westminster, 
but succeeded in escaping through a window 
and went to Holland. By this time it had 
como out that his wife, was still ulive ; and as 
HIr Henry Newton, brother-in-law of Anno 
Murray, happened to cross over to I f olland 
in. the same ship with him, the two, as soon 
as they landed, fought a duel, with tho result 
that Newton was severely wounded in the 
head, Bampfield failed to win t he confidence 



way under t he ordeal, lie ret urned, in HJ7SK U> 
Lemvarden ; but henceiorth, according to his 
owti ae.eoiwt, be determined * neither to dis- 
compose himself nor to ^ive any umbrage to 
<tli**rs by meddling wit h worldly alluirs.' He 
did, however, t rouble himself t wriien-veml 
le.tt ers t.o persons of influence in Kntflami, ami 
in WH5 printed at the Hugue an * Apologie/ 
narrat'mji 1 the main events of his <;areer, and 
represeiit.in); 1 his whole political conduct in a 
very innocent li^ht. The t wet, which is now 
very rare, but of which there is a copy in 



. 

it nnd his letters suiitciently support t he htatlo* 
mtnt tif Oltti'Miduti tJutt he, was a man of * wit 
and parts/ although they scarcely bear out 
tho opinion of JLady IlnilwH t Imt t ho * chiefest 
oniament he had WHH a devttut life and cow- 



versation,* 
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[Apologie of Colonel Bampfield, 1685 ; Auto- 
biography of Lady Anne Halkett, published by 
the Camden Society, 1875 ; Clarendon's History of 
the Rebellion; Thurloe State Papers, containing 
many of his letters in full ; State Papers of the 
Domestic Series, and the Clarendon State Papers 
in the Bodleian Library.] T. F. H. 

BAMPFIELD, THOMAS (Jl. 1658), 
speaker of the House of Commons, was 
son of John Bampfield, of Poltimore in 
Devon, and brother of Sir John, the first 
baronet. He was recorder of Exeter, and 
represented that city in Oliver Cromwell's 
parliaments of 1654 and 1656. In Richard 
Cromwell's parliament of 1658 he was again 
returned for Exeter, and on 18 May, * Mr. 
Chute the speaker being so infirm that he 
could not attend the serving of the house, 
and Sir Lislebone Long, who was chosen to 
execute the office for him, being actually 
dead, the house was obliged to go to another 
election, when Mr. T. Bampfield was unani- 
mously chosen to succeed him, and Mr. Chute 
dying soon after, the other continued speaker 
to the end of the parliament ' (Parl. Hist. iii. 
col. 1542). His tenure of office was brought 
to a close by the dissolution of 22 April 1659. 
In the convention parliament, of 1660, Bamp- 
field, having been returned both for Exeter 
and Tiverton, chose to sit for his old consti- 
tuency. He took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of this parliament. He opposed 
the impeachment of Drake for publishing a 
pamphlet entitled 'The Long Parliament 
revived.' On 12 Sept. he moved c that the 
king should be desired to marry, and that it 
should be to a protestant.' After an interest- 
ing debate the motion dropped. Bampfield 
did not sit in the parliament of the following 
year. He was uncle of Sir Coplestone Bamp- 
field [q. v.]. 

[Manning's Lives of the Speakers of the House 
of Commons, p. 338 ; Parliamentary History, 
iii. iv. ; Whitelocke's Memorials, iv. 341, 342, 
Oxford ed.] W. H. 

BAMPFYLDE, COPLESTONE 
WARRE (d. 1791), landscape painter, was 
the only son of John Bampiylde, M.P. for 
Devonshire. He resided at Hestercombe in 
Somersetshire, and exhibited his works at 
the Society of Artists, the Free Society of 
Artists, and the Royal Academy between 
the years 1763 and 1783. Two views of 
Stour Head in Wiltshire have been engraved 
after him by Vivares, and 'The Storm' by 
Benazech. He etched a few landscapes, 
and made some humorous designs for the 
illustration of Christopher Anstey's ' Election 
Ball,' which were etched by William Hassel, 
and published at Bath in 1776 in an / Epi- 



stola Poetica Familiaris ' addressed by Anstey 
to Bampfylde. He was for some time colonel 
of the Somersetshire militia, and died at Hes- 
tercombe on 29 Aug. 1791. 

[Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers (ed. Graves), 1885.] R. E. G-. 

BAMPFYLDE, JOHN CODRINGTON 

(1754-1796), poet, was second son of Sir 
Richard Warwick Bampfylde, of Poltimore, 
Devonshire. He was born on 27 Aug. 1754, 
educated at Cambridge, and published in 
1778 ' Sixteen Spnnets. 7 William Jack- 
son, a well-known musician of Exeter, told 
Southey that Bampfylde lived as a youth in 
a farmhouse at Chudleigh, whence he used 
to walk over to show Jackson his poetical 
compositions. He went to London and fell 
into dissipation. He proposed to Miss Pal Inner, 
niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, afterwards 
Marchioness Thomond, to whom the sonnets 
are dedicated. His mother, Lady Bampfylde, 
sat to Sir Joshua in April 1777 ; and one of 
her sons, probably John, in January 1779. Sir 
Joshua, however, disapproved the match, and 
closed his door to Bampfylde, who there- 
upon broke Sir Joshua's windows and was 
sent to Newgate. Jackson coming to town 
soon after found that his mother had got him 
out of prison, but that he was living in the 
utmost squalor in a disreputable house. Jack- 
son induced his family to help him, but he 
soon had to be confined in a private mad- 
house, whence he emerged many years later, 
only to die of consumption about 1796. 

Bampfylde's poems consist of the sonnets 
above mentioned, with two short poems added 
by Southey and one by Park. Southey called 
them 'some of the most original in our 
language.' They give, at any rate, fresh 
natural descriptions. 

[Southey's Specimens of Later English Poets 
(1807), iii. 434; Brydges' Censura Lit. (1815), 
vii. 309 ; Letter from Southey in Brydges' Auto- 
biography (1834), ii. 257; Works in Park's 
British Poets (1808), vol. xli.; British Poets 
(Chiswick, 1822), Ixxiii. 183-95; Eoutledge's 
British Poets (1853) (with Thomson, Beattie, 
and West); Selections in Dyce's Specimens of 
English Sonnets (1833), 140-50; D. M. Main's 
Treasury of English Sonnets (1880), pp. 393-4.] 

L. S. 

BAMPTON, JOHN (/. 1340), a theo- 
logian of the fourteenth century, was born 
at Bampton, in Devonshire. He seems to 
have entered the order of the Carmelites, 
and to have become a member of this brother- 
hood at Cambridge, where the Carmelites 
had had their own schools since about the 
year 1292 (LELAND, Coll i. 442). Bale, quot- 
ing from Leland, states that he paid special 
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attention in the works of Aristotle, and was 
at last admitted to his doctor's decree in 
divinity ('supremo thcologj titulo donatus 
fnit. 1 ). ]fe is Raid to havo Juid an acute in- 
tellect, but to have, been much inclined 1o 
'sophistical tricks.' The munos of two 
treatises by this author havo brunt pmse.rved, 
respectively entitled 'Goto questioners de 
veritato pro posit ion inn ' and 'jLurturut scho- 
lastics in '1 heolngia.' The year Jo 10 is as- 
signed as the date when he flourished ; hut 
)IH must havo been :i live SOUKS years later 1 luui 
this, if Tanner's entry of the' death of John 
de Jiampton, rector of Stavwile.y in the 
archdeaconry of Richmond in L'ttil, refer to 
th subject of this artide (TANNKK quoting 
' o wr/itif. GomisM. Richmond'). There is n 
tradition to be fuund in some topographical 
works that makes him tin* iirst lec.lmvr on 
Aristotle's philosophy in CanihridgM Univer- 
sity. But then* docs not seem to be any 
sutlicient authority for this statement, which 
is probably only based upon n misinterpreta- 
tion of Lehmd's words with reference, to 
Hampton'** Aristotelian studies. 

|Balo, ii. -Hi, ;iml |jm, 41(1, both profess to 
rjuoto from Inland, whose* eutaJn^iu', however, 
does iiotHH'in tofoutain any rttfoivuHf l.o ,Mm 
ItompUm; TIIIIHIT'H liihl, JSrit. ; St. Kth'iuie's 
Mblitith. t'armHJ T. A, A. 

BAMPTON, JOHN (tl 17ol), foutider of 
thu Hampton lectures at- Oxford, received his 
education at Trinity College in that univer- 
sity, whcro he g-rad'nated It. A. in 170, nd 
'AI.A. in 171^, 1 laving talien orders, he WHS, 
in 17JK, (iollattsd to the, probond of Minor 
pars altaris in thu (,'athedral church of Salis- 
bury, which preferment h<j held till his 
de<!oas(nn 1751. Tn pursuant^ of his will, 
oift'ht divinity lecture-sermons nm preache<l 
on as many Sunday mornings in term between 
the, commticiHcnt.oft,hi' last month in Lent 
term, and the third week in Act term, upon 
one of tlio following nnhjfd H : To coulinn 
nd cMtablish the christiun' faith, and to con- 
iutoall lnretics and schismat.ics ; upon the 
divine authority of the* holy scriptures ; upon 
thn authority of the writings of t-lio ju-imit.ive 
fathom, as to the faith and practice of the 
primitive- church; upon the divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; upon the 
divinity of Miu Holy Uhost j upon the articles 
of the Christian faith as comprehended in 
thft Apostlos' and Niceno creeds. Tho lec?- 
turar, who must be at hiast a M. A. of Oxford 
or Cambridge, is chosen annually by tho 
luauta of colleges on thw fourth Tuesday in 
faster term. No one? can b^ chosen a second 
tune, Although tho foundwr died in 175 J, 
his beaucwb did not tako oilect till 1771), 
\vlum tlie iirst lecturer was chosen, 



NVvv's Knsli KnI. 



! ii.fif)7, fi7 J; TlmCWnril Tni-jruar Hook (1882)! 
L>8-l; Oil. i if <M'>rI (taultiiili* (JKfil), JJO. 

f M * * * 



ifti. A LA it n ty/. ..,-.,, wua 

.f Ox ford shire under Henry IF in 1174 

, and 1 175, and in this rapacity was appointed 

in company with tln> constable of Oxford, to 
; fix the tallies and a^si/e*.; on the kind's dt- 
! niesni'siu that rounty. He seems likewise to 

have been cmiiowcrrd to settle the pleas of 

therrnwM awl the cnnnmw plcimtf thcsamo 
j shire. In 1 I7", t hnu^h Alard Italian* n< WUH 

still .sberiir, he dues not appear to haveactod 
! iij MiiTfipnrify of justiet-rrranl, I'oxsiblv the 
Ithi^'wiiM a^nin tIi^Mti^fi*'d with the conduct 

of his sheriff: in jitd^in^ their own eountii's; 

for, while in 1171 the number of count ion 
i judged by their nun sin-rill^ bears a very 

j ronsiderable propnrfum ti> the whole, in 

117'"> the whole Kmejhiw sriMiis to have been 
practically placed under the power of six 
juMire* nc-tlii"' in rouph'.-., It wn/- jivohahly 
us a result of the;<;rent rebellion of 1 17-1 that 
Henry II inaugurated rbix rlmn^i* ; but in 
any case the name of Alard liannstre doi 
not, apparently, urrnr npiiu as >ne of thu 
kin^M justices. The ; herilV of Oxfordshiri* 
for the (our year- preceding 117-1 was ont f 
Adam Hannstre, wlm, MS l^^s Mii^-ests, may 
have heen the father of A bird Bana,strc> 

i's Jad/jeM, i. ; Muddle's Ili.-itnry of IJt- 
', i. lii-t, 1^*1 Knllrr'H WnrlliirN,} 

T. A, ,A* 



BANBUHY, K\ui,or, [See KMOW.VH. 

BANCH1WIT, (See IUNKVN, 



BANOK, JOHN VAN DtiK ( liifM!' !7W), 
iortmit-jm inter, born ubout Hf!M, was of 
1 )trb origin, and probably a son of Peter van 
der Banck [<j t v.J, \'erlu'e Mates that he WHH 
by birth an hntflislwinn, and that he uttitine.d 
considerable profirienry without any assist- 
anre from Mudy tibroatl. Hi* mvaVwiwlly 
copied the works of the givat {iiastirs, uml 
ainon^ his paintings of this Haw may 1m 
noticed a small copy ofthc lions in kuhiWn 
Mfrnnd picture of * Hanicl in the Lions* Den.' 
I In himhul tlm w*eedeix from Sir JIIIIICK 
ThoriihillVi academy, and established one of 
lib* own, in which lu ittrKlucrd the living 
motif! , His ])ortmit,s were much in fashion in 
the reigns of the tirnl t wo ( M*orK'*S and nmny 
of them were enriived in ies5/,otint by jdhii 
Kal>er, who studied in his academy. Among 
these were Caroline, queen - consort of 
Ueortfe IT, Oharlw*, secfond iluk* i*f HMi- 
inoucl, Anustuma Uobinson, <?ount**HM of 
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Peterborough, Sir Isaac Newton, Edmund 
Gibson, bishop of London, Michael Rys- 
brack, the sculptor, and George Lambert, 
the landscape-painter. His drawing was 
free and masterly, and had his execution 
been less slight and careless, he might have 
gained a more lasting reputation. He was 
known also as a caricaturist, and made a 
series of designs for a translation of ' Don 
Quixote' published in 1738 by Lord Carteret, 
who thought them superior to those of Ho- 
garth, which were paid for, but rejected. 
Van der Banck died of consumption in Holies 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, on 23 Dec. 
1739, when he was not above forty-five years 
of age, and was buried in Marylebone Church. 
He had a brother who followed his profession. 
There are by this artist in the National Por- 
trait Gallery a full-length, portrait of Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and a long rectangular pic- 
ture of Sir Isaac Newton, which was formerly 
in the British Museum. There is at the Royal 
Society also a portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and at Guy's Hospital is one of Thomas Guy, 
its founder. At Hampton Court is a group 
of twenty-three small full-length figures of 
Frederick, prince of Wales, and others, seated 
at table, but crowded together with little 
attempt at composition, or light and shade. 
Possibly through a confusion of names, por- 
traits are often met with assigned to Van 
der Banck which are really the work of Johan 
de Baan or Baen, a Dutch portrait-painter, 
who was invited to England by Charles II, 
and painted that monarch and several of his 
court [see DE ~~ 



[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wor- 
num), 1849, ii. 676 ; Redgrave's Dictionary of 
Artists, 1878; Meyer's Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lcxikon, 1872, &c., ii. 668; Scharfs Catalogue 
of the National Portrait Gallery, 1884.] 

E. E. G. 

BANCK, PETER VAN DEE (1649-1697), 
line-engraver, was of Dutch descent, but 
born in Paris in 1649. After having studied 
under Fra^ois de Poilly, he came to England 
about 1674, along with the French portrait- 
painter, Henri Gascard, and here married the 
sister of a gentleman named Forester, who 
possessed an estate at Bradfield in Hertford- 
shire. His works, most of which are por- 
traits, were much admired for the softness 
and delicacy of their handling, as well as for 
their unusual size, some of them being the 
largest heads which had until then been 
executed in England. The length of time, 
however, which was occupied in their pro- 
duction rendered his labours so unremunera- 
tive that he became involved in difficulties, 
and was obliged to seek an asylum in his 



brother-in-law's house at Bradfield, where 
he died in 1697. His portrait was painted 
by Kneller, and also engraved b^Mumself. 
After his death his widow sold his plates 
to Abraham Browne, the printseller, who 
realised from them a considerable sum. Van 
der Banck engraved from Lutterel's draw- 
ings some of the portraits for Kennet's ' His- 
tory of England,' as well as some plates 
after Verrio's ceiling paintings in honour of 
Charles II at "Windsor Castle, and others for 
Tyou's 'Booke of Drawings of Iroiiworke,' 
1693. He appears to have also made de- 
signs for tapestry. Many of his portraits 
are of historical interest, such as those of 
Charles II, after Gascard and Kneller ; 
James II, William III, Mary II, Richard, 
first earl of Lauderdale, and William, Lord 
Russell, after Kneller ; Sir William Temple, 
after Lely ; Archbishop Tenison, after Mrs. 
Beale ; James, duke of Monmouth. ; Sir Thomas 
Allen, a very large oval ; and Henry, second 
duke of Beaufort, nearly as large as life. 
His finest works are the head of John Smith, 
the writing-master, after Faithorne ; and that 
of Thomas Lamplugh, archbishop of York, 
whose face was afterwards taken out, and that 
of Archbishop Tillotson inserted in its place. 

[Walpolo's Anecdotes of Painting (ed. Wor- 
num), 1849, lii. 943-5, with portrait; Meyer's 
Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1872, &c., ii. 
667.] B. E. G. 

BANCROFT, EDWARD, M.D., F.R.S. 
(1744-1821), naturalist and chemist, a man 
of versatile talents and friend of Franklin 
and Priestley, published in 1769 an able 
tractate in defence of the liberties of the 
American colonies. He paid several visits 
to both North and South America, and pub- 
lished in 1769 a * Natural History of Guiana,' 
containing much novel information. In 1770 
he published a novel entitled ' Charles Went- 
worth.' In later life he became principally 
concerned in dyeing and calico printing, in 
which he made important discoveries. In 
1785 an act of parliament secured him 
special rights of importing and using a cer- 
tain kind of oak bark in calico-printing, but 
in 1799 a bill which had passed the House 
of Commons, for extending his rights for 
seven years, failed to pass the Lords, in con- 
sequence of the opposition of many northern 
calico-printers. Bancroft was bitterly dis- 
appointed, as he considered he had exercised 
his rights liberally j and in less than twelve 
months the ba,vk in question rose to three 
times the price at which Bancroft had in- 
variably supplied it, and at which, by the 
proposed bill, he would have been bound to 
supply it for seven years more. In 1794 he 
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published the first volume of tin extended 
work on colours jind calico-print iu. It WHS 
completed, the first volume bein# remodelled, , 
in ]H1'3. The work contains u valuable ac- : 
count and discussion of the theory of colours : 
and the methods of fixing them. ! 

[Remarks OIL the, ' Review of I In- Controversy 
between (Trent Uritninand her Colonies,' Loadnn, 
1760 ; Kssay on the Natural History of (Dutrh) ' 
< i niana, London, 1700; Kxpcrinn,'iita.l KrHiwhcs , 
coiu'urnintr tho Miilosopliyof l'ena;uj<'Mt Colon, 
vol. i,, London, 1 70 1 ; IKlit, in li VO!H. (L'n<l edition 
of vol. i.)] (J. T. tt, , 

BANCEOFT, UDYVAUP NAT11A- i 
NIEL, ]\I.J). ( 177^-lHliM, physician, MIH of 
.Kd ward Bancroft the naturalist, was born in 
London and received bis schooling under 
Dr. CharlcM litiniey and Dr. Purr. Ho was 
entered at St.. JnlmVi College, Cambridge, 
and graduated bachelor of medicine in 17 ( J1, 
The year after, bcin# then twenty-three, lit* 
was appointed a physician lo tin 1 forces, 
through his father's inlluonce iiiul the favour 
.shown to a Cambridge <le^Tft Hi* scni'd 
in tin 1 Windward Isbmds, in J'orlii^ul, in 
thfj Mcditurrtutimii, nd wil.h Abcreroniby's 
(!Xpditin to %,vpt in IH()! ( <)ii his return 
to England hit pnieeeded \n tbe decree of 
MJ). in 1H04-, and begun to nrndiw- us a 
in London, ret inning hull-pav rank 

' 



in tliw army. 1 1c joined tin* < Nlb^e of 
Kiftijins in IHOo, bocanio a fellow in 
wu appointed to fi-iv(t thn Oul.stonian leo- 
ture8 the same year, and wus made, a cens<r 
in 1808, at the cotnpurntivvly tmrly ai'o of 
thirty-six, douht-hw for the rwsou tliiit he had 
endeavoured to <lo the monopoly of tin? col- 
lege Bonw HervMic by pain]>hleteerin|,' against, 
the growing pretensions of army HUr^eous, 
In 1808 he was appointed n phyweian to St. 
Geoi'fje'M Hospital, but in 18l'l he iravo. up 
practice in Jjorulon, owing to ill-health, and 
resinned his full-pay rank as physician to 
the forces, proceeding to Jamaica, lie re- 
mained in time colony for the re.st of his life, 
(thirty-one years), his nltinmte rank luting 
that of deputy inspetx Mineral of army 
hospitals. 1 1 us death happened t K inptf on 
on 18 Sej)t. 1H4^, in hissev(nty-first year; a 
mural tablet to his memory was plaeed in 
the cathedral church of Kingston ' by the 
physicians and surtfoons otMamaica' (MtrjHK'H 
Itoltoft/w C'olltyf* of MtfjHtfiam, vol. iii,). 

Bancroft's earliest writings were two po- 
lemical immjihlotw A Letter to the Com- 
missioners of Military lOnqtiiry, eontamiim- 
Animadversions on the Fifth Report,' Lon- 
don, 1808, and ' Exposure of Misrepresenta- 
tions by Dr. McQngw and, Dr. Jiutknun to 
the CommisHioners of Military Enquiry' 



London. 1SOH on certain proposed chan-vs 
in the army medical department in whiehlui 
contended for the then cxislin^ artilicial 
distinctions In 'tween physician to the i'orwgi 
and regimental MU'^oon, and for the pivrt> 
donee nf the former. His opponents in Mm 
controversy were t\\n army medical oliicers 
holding Scotch decrees. Dr. ,Iame* Mc(iri"nr 
(afterwards created baronet, ami director- 
tfoncnil of the army medical department) 
and l>r. Itnborf, .lacKsoii. McOri^or charm's 
Himrrnft with wnnt of accuracy, wmit of 
candour, ami parlialit v. JaclvMiu aeciKeshim 

m t * * i i 1 1 4 44 A 

(i! houiK' * mvsumptunu> in his professional 
rank, which ho concerns to bo superior to 
actual knnwlcdp'," A peruwal of i ho writing 
oil both sides will .verve to >how thatUioso 
criticisms \veiv justified, HantTolV.s | M , s t 
title to bo remembered in medicine is hfo 
* KNMIV on the DiH'ase calb-d Vcllow I'^cver 
with OliMTviitiotiN concerning l''ebrilo Con- 
l|4'inn, T^phu Fever, Jhsontory, and tho 
IMn^ue, partly delivered as t be *( Julstoniitn 
Lectures before the Collide of 1 Mi \sicians in 
the years lh;0ti and IH07,' London, IsH, 
with a 'Sequel' to tlu- same, Londnn, 1S17. 
4 Never/ says MurcIuMim (( 'mi t Jutted /'V/v/w 
*/ (fwttt Itrittti/it 1st eiL isrrj, p, ill ), 4 l m .s 
any work eilccted a ^ renter revolution in 
prnfesMonal fipitiinii in this count rt.' The, 
spontaneous, autochthonous nr/Av/rmHiri^iu 
of the conta^ia of poHtilontial diseases was 
then the generally accepted nm% although 
the doctrine now current of the continuous 
reproduction nf a \int exUtin^ t f/t tf/rrnu 
had been wtatod in the moM precise toruis t 
amoujLj' ot.hers, by K^onlcs, u Pi'ii.^ian ihy- 
Kcinn, for the plague aw early an 17:20. Ha'n- 
crnlVs undoubted .skill iu dialectic made tho 
nh tt'twno doctrine popular, 'There is no 
chance, nor even piwhihility, nf thus ^*ne- 
n\\\\\$ anything w wonderful find NO iitiiiui- 
table as 'onta|4'ion, which, rcM-mblin^ animals 
an<l yep'tables in (he faculty nf propagating 
itself, must, likethem, have tw*en theori^iiml 
work of nur comnmu Creator \* well 



illicit we. revive tlie forever expbuled doc- 
trine; of equivocal generation ' t AW///, p. H)!). 
This in^eniounly misleadiuK i^< of an ami* 
lo^y in a fair specimen of bis method. All 
through bin book lie show* ^rcnl cleverncsH 
in explaining nwny an eutitv NC<- of fact* 
vouched for by competent observer^ Mich an 
VHntfle, Donald Alonro,nd Hlane, who lived 



iu the great day* nf typhus, ami were inti- 
mately acquainted with it* natural luxury, 
Ihe viLluu of hiw urfruuicntuliim for yellow 
ver may \w judged of from the fact that 



f 



there ruiw through it a Nide-((intenUon for 
the ident-tty of that diwenst* with ntiUnrml 
fevers Iu falling- into that radical error, 
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Bancroft only followed most of his contem- 
poraries ; but it was peculiarly unfortunate 
for him that he should have raised a lofty 
structure of dialectic upon that foundation 
of sand. The single fact, which he might 
easily have verified in the West Indies, that 
malarious conditions are irrelevant for yellow 
fever, should have kept him right. Murchi- 
son's statement that 'the doctrine of Ban- 
croft was generally adopted, without inves- 
tigation of the facts upon which it was 
founded/ may he accepted as true, without 
prejudice to the facts that may have "been 
collected in support of the same dogma by 
subsequent writers. The popularity of the 
ab <stemo doctrine of febrile contagion, which 
is said to have followed Bancroft's 'Essay 
on Yellow Fever/ &c., is rather an evidence 
of his skill in word-fence than of his scien- 
tific fairness of mind. 

TMunk's Eoll, iii. 31 : Bancroft's works.] 

C.C. 

BANCROFT, GEORGE (/. 1548),trans- 
lator, was a divine of the church of England, 
who, for the edifying of his dear brethren in 
Christ and for the prevention of their decep- 
tion by crafty connivance, translated into the 
English tongue the 'Responsio Prsedicatoruin 
Basileensium in defensionem rectucs Admini- 
strationis Ccenae Dominica).' The preface is 
dedicated to the right worshipful and his 
' singuler good Master Silvester Butler/ and 
wishes him ' prosperitye and healthe boeth of 
bodye and soule.' The book is written in the 
common heated fashion of his time. It speaks 
of the clergy of the Roman Catholic church 
as ' devilles apes/ ' beastly bishops of Baby- 
lon/ and 'maskinge masse priestes.' The 
precise title of Bancroft's book is ' The An- 
swere that the Preachers of the Gospel at 
Basile made for the defence of the true ad- 
ministration and use of the holy Supper of 
our Lord. Agaynst the abhoniinatio of the 
Popyshe Masse. * Translated out of Latin into 
Englyshe by George Bancrafte, 1548.' 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hibern. p. 72 ; Watt's 
Bibl. Brit. ; Brit. Miis. Catal.] J. M. 

BANCROFT, JOHN, D.D. (1574-1640), 
the seventh bishop of Oxford, was bom in 
1574 at Asthall, a village between Burford 
and Witney, in Oxfordshire. He was the 
son of Christopher, brother to Archbishop 
Bancroft ; and his paternal grandmother was 
a niece of Hugh Curwen, second bishop of 
Oxford [q. v.]. He was educated at West- 
minster School, where, under the mastership 
of Edward Grant, ' the most noted Latinist 
and Grecian of his time/ he remained till 1592, 
He was elected to a Westminster student- 



ship at Christ Church, Oxford, in that year, 
and took the degree of BA. in 1596, and of 
M.A. in 1599. For $ome time after gradu- 
ating he is known to have preached in and 
about Oxford, and before quitting Christ 
Church to have acted as tutor to Robert 
Burton, ' Democritus Junior/ the author of 
the ' Anatomy of Melancholy.' In 1601 lie 
was presented by his uncle, at that time 
bishop of London, to the rectory of Finchley, 
Middlesex, vacant by the death of Richard 
Latewar, who, while in attendance on Lord 
Mountjoy as his chaplain, was killed in a 
battle with Irish rebels at Carlingford. This 
living Bancroft retained till 1608. 

On the occasion of a visit of King James I 
to Christ Church in 1605, he composed a Latin 
poem, which was printed with others in 
*Musa Hospitalis. 7 In 1607 he took his 
B.D. degree. In 1608 he was presented by 
his uncle, who had become archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the living of Orpington in 
Kent, and in the following year to that of 
Biddenden, in the same county, both of 
which, being sinecures, he continued to hold 
later in commendam with his bishopric. The 
rectory of Woodchurch, Kent, he resigned 
in 1633. In 1609 he obtained the degree of 
D.D., and was presented with the prebend of 
Maplesbury, St. Paul's, on the resignation 
of Dr. SamuelHarsnett. On 2 Marchl609-10 
he was elected master of University College, 
Oxford. For a period of twenty-three years 
he discharged the duties of this office with 
considerable administrative ability, settling 
on a firm basis the rights of the college to 
its various landed estates. He had an apti- 
tude for affairs of this nature, as was seen 
later in the part he took in giving effect to 
Laud's benefactions to St. John's College, 
and more strikingly in his erection of the 
palace at Cuddesdon, soon after his elevation 
to the episcopal bench. It might be said of 
him with truth that he was made rather for 
a good steward than for a great ecclesiastic. 
In 1629, however, he was chosen one of the 
delegates to revise the university statutes. 
Though sharing the high church opinions 
of his uncle, the primate, who died in 1610, 
and of his friend Laud, Bancroft took no- 
prominent part in the controversies between 
high churchmen and puritans that raged 
in Oxford while he was presiding over Uni- 
versity College. Bancroft's mastership of 
University College terminated on 23 Aug. 
1632, on his appointment to the bishopric of 
Oxford. Severe language is used concerning 
his conduct as a bishop, in the charge drawn 
up byPrynne against Laud, who, when bishop 
of London, had procured Bancroft's eleva- 
tion to the episcopal bench; 'and what a 
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corrupt, unpreaching popish prelate Bancroft 
was, is known to all the university of Oxford ' 
(PBYWNE, Canterburid Doom, fol. 1646, p. 
353). 

The work which has most contributed to 
preserve the memory of this bishop was the 
building of a residence for himself and his 
successors at Cuddesdon, seven miles south- 
east of Oxford. Gloucester Hall, which had 
originally been assigned as a residence for 
bishops of this diocese, was resumed by the 
crown in the time of Edward VI, and the 
holders of the see had since been compelled 
to lodge in private houses. Bancroft, finding 
soon after his elevation that the vicarage of 
Cuddesdon was vacant and in his gift, col- 
lated himself to it, and with the assistance 
of Laud procured its annexation in perpetuity 
to the bishopric by royal warrant. He at the 
same time obtained a grant of timber from the 
royal forest of Shotover, also by Laud's influ- 
ence, and an annual rent-charge of 1002. se- 
cured on the forests of Shotover and Stowood. 
He built the new palace, a commodious 
rather than splendid mansion, which was 
completed with its chapel in 1635, at the 
then large cost of 3,500& In 1636 Bancroft 
assisted at the reception of Charles I at 
Oxford, and gave a grand entertainment in 
his new palace. "When Oxford became the 
fortified residence of Charles I duringtho civil 
war, Colonel William Legg, the governor 
of Oxford, fearing the palace might be used 
as a garrison for the parliamentary forces, 
had it burned down, though with as much 
reason and more piety, observes Dr, Ileylin 
(Life of Laud, p. 190), he might have gar- 
risoned it for the king, and preserved the 
house. The ruins remained untouched till 
Bishop Fell rebuilt the palace and chapel 
at his own cost in. 1679. Wood thus de- 
scribes Bancroft's end: 'In 1640, when 
the Long parliament began and proceeded 
with great vigour against the bishops, he 
was possessed so much with fear (having 
always been an enemy to the puritan), that, 
with little or 110 sickness, he surrendered 
up his last breath in his lodgings at West- 
minster. His body was conveyed to Cud- 
desdon, and there buried in the church, 
Feb. 12, 1640-41.' His arms are in a 
window in University College, and his por- 
trait, with a draft of the new Cuddesdon 
palace in the right hand, hangs in the col- 
lege hall. There is also a half-length por- 
trait of him in his episcopal robes in the 
hall of Christ Church. 

[Welch's List of Westminster Scholars, 63-4 ; 
Wood's Athena? Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 893-5 ; Fuller's 
Church Hist. in. 369; Lysons's Environs (Finch- 
ley) ; Kippis's Biogr. Brit. i. 469-70.] B. H. 



BANCROFT, JOHN (d. ]096), drama- 
tist, was by profession a surgeon. lie is said 
to have had a good practice among the 'young 
wits and frequenters of the theatres,' and to 
have been thus led to write for the stage. 
One tragedy, tl 10 materials for wl ii ch are drawn 
from Plutarch, is unquestionedly his. This 
is ' Sertoriufl/ a dull and ignorant work, which 
was licensed for performance 1 March 1678- 
79, and was printed in 4to in 1079. It was 
played in the flame yoar at the Theatre Itaynl, 
subsequou tly known as Pruvy Lan e. ' Henry 
the Second, King of England, with the Death 
of llosamoncl,' produced in 1 092 at the Thea- 
tre Royal, is also assigned to .Bancroft, though 
the dedication is signed 'Will. Mountfort,. 
1093,' a date subsequent, to Mount fort's mur- 
der. t Henry the Second/ a decidedly supe- 
rior production to the previous, was printed 
in 1 093. Tt, is included in i Six Plays written 
by Mr. Mountfort, in two volnmoH/ London, 
1 720. Cnxeter, by whom the materials were 
collected for tlic compilation known as ' Gib- 
ber's Lives of the Poets/ iittributCH to Ban- 
croft l King Edward the Third with the Fall 
of Mortimnr, Jftirl of March/ published in 4to 
1691, and also included in tho collection of 
Mountfort. Ho states that .Bancroft, made a 
present to Mountfort., both of tho reputation 
and profits of the piece. In tho bookseller's 
preface to Mountfort.'s collected works it 
is suid of those two dramas that e tho' not 
wholly composed by him, it is presumed he 
had, at least., a share in fitting them for the 
stage. 7 Bancroft was buried in SI.. Paul's 
Church, Covent Garden. 

[Biogrnphica Dramntieu; flonest'n Account of 
the English Stages; < Silos .Jacob's Poetical Ho- 
gistcr; Lnngbaiuo'H Account of thn KnftliHh Dra- 
matic Poets.] J. K. 

BANCROFT, KICUAUI), J).l>. (1644- 
1610), archbishop of Cantorbury, son of John 
Bancroft, gentleman, and Mary, hi,s wife, 
was born at Farn worth, Lancashire, in Sep- 
tember 1544, His mother, whoHo maiden 
name was Cunven, was nioco of Hugh Cur- 
wen, bishop of Oxford [q. v.], and young Ban- 
croft, after being well grbuuuod in' 1 grammar ' 
(i.e. the Latin language) at the oxcollent 
school in his native, town, was sont at his 
great-uncle's expense, ami at a nomowhat 
more advanced age than ordinary, to Christ's 
College, Oiunbriagu. Here he was elected a 
scholar, and proceeded B.A. in 1500-7. Ho 
was further aided at this time by tho arch- 
bishop in the prosecution of his 'stud ins, by 
the grant of tlie prebend of Malhidort in 
St. Patrick's Church in Dublin, with the 
royal license to be absent, for six months. 
He was required, however, to leave Christ's 
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College, which lay tinder the suspicion of 
1 Novelism ' (i.e. puritan principles), and to 
join the society of Jesus College (HEYLIN, 
Aerius Itedivivus, p. 347). Here, according j 
to the historian of the college (SHBEBIANNI 
Hist. Coll. Jesu Cant, (original manuscript), 
p. 64), although eminently successful as a 
college tutor, and himself assisting many of 
his pupils to fellowships, he was not elected 
a fellow ; and the fact that he was among 
the opponents of the Elizabethan statutes 
given to the university in 1572 (LAMB, Letters 
and Documents, p. 359) would lead us to 
conclude that he had at this time a certain 
sympathy with the puritan party. As, how- 
ever, he was shortly afterwards appointed one 
of the chaplains of Richard Cox, bishop of 
Ely, a staunch supporter of the above statutes, 
it may be inferred that this sympathy was not 
of long duration. 

On 24 March 1575-6 he was collated by 
the bishop to the rectory of Teversham, near 
Cambridge, and before the end of the year 
was appointed one of the twelve preachers 
whom, on their acceptance of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, the university was empowered to 
license. This appointment led to important 
after-results ; for in 1583, on the holding of 
the assizes at Bury in Suffolk, the sheriff, 
being unable to hear of a duly qualified 
preacher in the county, sent to Cambridge to 
obtain the services of one for the occasion, 
and Bancroft was selected. While inspect- 
ing the churches of that ancient town, he 
discovered attached to the queen's arms 
suspended over one of the altars a libellous 
piece of writing, in which Elizabeth wits 
compared to Jezebel. The discovery would 
appear to have stimulated the judges to 
severity; for they sentenced to death two 
Brownists who were brought before them, 
while Bancroft gained credit for his vigilance 
in the detection of sedition. 

In 1584 we find him acting on behalf of 
Adam Loffcus, archbishop of Dublin (to 
whom, as a contemporary at Cambridge, he 
was probably well known), as a supporter of 
a remonstrance drawn up and forwarded to 
Burghley against the scheme of Sir John 
Perrot, whereby it was proposed to appro- 
priate the site and endowment of St. Patrick's 
Church, Dublin, for the purpose of founding 
a new college. The scheme, as subsequently 
modified, resulted iu the foundation of Trinity- 
College, but without involving the sacrifice 
of the ecclesiastical foundation. 

He was admitted D.D. of Cambridge in 
April 1585. A treatise which he compiled 
about this time, entitled * Discourse upon the 
Bill and Book exhibited in Parliament by 
the Puritans for a further Reformation of 



the Church Principles,' &c. (an unprinted 
manuscript in the State Paper Oflice), shows 
that he had now definitely taken up the role 
for which he was afterwards distinguished, 
as a vigorous and uncompromising opponent 
of puritanism. Dignities and emoluments 
followed in quick succession. In April 1585 
he was made treasurer of St. Paul's ; Sir 
Christopher Hatton presented him to the rec- 
tory of Cottingham in Northamptonshire ; he 
was one of the com mission appointed to visit 
the diocese of Ely, which had become vacant 
through the death of his former patron, Cox ; 
and shortly after he was included in the 

t/ _ 

much-dreaded Ecclesiastical Commission. On 
19 July 1587 he was installed a canon of West- 
minster. An able but intolerant sermon which 
he preached at Paul's Cross on 9 Feb. 1588-9 
gave rise to much indignant feeling. He 
not only attacked the puritans with consider- 
able acerbity, designating them as 'the Martin- 
ists' (with reference to the'Marprelate tracts), 
but he also asserted, with a plainness hitherto 
unheard in the English church, the claims of 
episcopacy to be regarded as of divine origin. 
Episcopacy and heresy, he maintained, were 
essentially opposed the one to the other. In 
insisting 011 this view he contrived to cast a 
slur upon the principles of presbyterianism, 
which was warmly resented in Scotland, 
where steps were even taken with the design 
of forwarding* a remonstrance on the subject 
to Elizabeth. It does not appear, however, 
that any petition was actually presented. 
In the following February Bancroft was pre- 
sented to the prebend of Bromesbury in tlio 
church of St. Paul. 

It was mainly through his vigilance that 
the printers of tlio Mai-prelate tracts wero 
detected, and when they were brought before 
the Star Chamber he instructed the queen'}* 
counsel. He is also said to have originated 
the idea of replying to the tracts in a like 
satirical vein, as \viis done by Thomas Nash 
and others (see Pappc with a Hatchet, An 
Almond for a Parrot, &c.) with considerable- 
success. In 1592 he was appointed chaplain 
to the primate, Whitgift, and in this capacity 
took a prominent part against Barrow, Cart- 
wright, and others of the puritan leaders. In 
1593 he published his two most notable pro- 
ductions ' A Survay of the pretended Holy 
Discipline' (a criticism of the ' Disciplina'/ 
the doctrinal text-book of the puritans) and 
1 Daungerous Positions and Proceedings, pub- 
lished and practised within the Hand of Bry- 
taine under pretence of Keformation ' (re- 
printed in 1640), &c. 

Bancroft now stood high in the royal 
favour, and Aylmer, bishop of London, hav- 
ing become eminently unpopular with the- 
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puritan party in liis diocese, Elizabeth was 
desirous that lie should be transferred to the 
see of Worcester, and that Bancroft should 
succeed to his episcopate. ' Bishop Elmer/ 
says Baker, ' offered thrice in two years to 
have resigned his bishoprick with him upon 
certain conditions, which he [Bancroft] re- 
fused. Bishop Elmer signify'd the day before 
his death how sorry he was that he had not 
written to her majestie, and commended his 
last suit unto her highness, viz. to have made 
him his successor ' (Baker MSS. xxxvi. 335). 
Richard Fletcher, who was appointed Ayl- 
mer's successor, held the office only about 
eighteen months, and on 21 April 1597 Ban- 
croft was elected, and his enthronement took 
place on 5 June. Shortly after he expended 
no less than a thousand pounds on the repair 
of his London house. 

He was now, if we may credit Fuller 
(Worthies, Lancash. p. 112), virtually pri- 
mate; for Whitgift's increasing infirmities 
rendered him unable to discharge the active 
duties of his office, and his former chaplain 
had gained his entire confidence. Bancroft 
also appears as often now taking part in po- 
litical affairs. We find him, along with Dr. 
Christopher Perkins and Dr. Richard Swale, 
forming one of a diplomatic mission to Emb- 
den in the year 1600 for the purpose of 
there conferring with ambassadors from Den- 
mark respecting certain matters in dispute 
.between the two nations; but the arrange- 
ments having miscarried, the mission proved 
fruitless (CAMDEtf, Reign of Elizabeth, u. 
625, 648). When the Earl of Essex at- 
tempted to induce the citizens of London to 
rise in his favour, Bancroft collected a body 
of pikemen, who repulsed the earl's followers 
at Ludgate. He was present at the death-bed 
of Elizabeth, and joined in proclaiming King 
James ; and when the new monarch set out 
on his progress from Scotland to London, he 
was met near Royston by the bishop, attended 
by an imposing retinue. On 22 July follow- 
ing, James and his consort honoured the 
bishop with a visit at his palace at Fulhom. 

His conduct from this time was marked 
by a severity and arbitrariness which his 
apologists have vainly endeavoured to defend. 
At the Hampton Court conference (January 
1604) his hostility to the puritan party was 
evinced in a manner which drew down upon 
him the royal rebuke j and when Reynolds, 
on the second day's conference, brought for- 
ward a well-sustained proposal for a new 
translation of the Bible, Bancroft petulantly 
observed that ' if every man's humour should 
be followed, there would be no end of trans- 
lating' (BARLOW, Sum of the Conference, &c., 
Phoenix, i. 157;. Of his whole conduct 



i throughout the proceedings Mr. S. R. Gar- 
diner writes : ( It is scarcely possible to find 
elsewhere stronger proofs of Bancroft's defi- 
ciencies in temper and character' (GAKDI- 
NER, History of England, i. 155). 

Archbishop Whitgift having died shortly 
after the conference, Bancroft was appointed 
to preside in the convocation of the clergy of 
the province of Canterbury, which assembled 
on 20 March 1 H04 . By his directions a book 
of canons was compiled which embodied 
some of the moat coercive provisions of the 
various articles, injunctions, and synodical 
acts put forth in the roigns of Edward VI 
and Elizabeth. This collection was presented 
to convocation, and, after having passed both 
houses, received the royal approval. It was, 
however, strenuously opposed and denounced 
in the session of parliament in the following 
May, and a, bill was passed by the Commons 
declaring that no canon or constitution eccle- 
siastical made in the last ton years, or here- 
after to bo made, should bo of force to impeach 
or hurt any person in his lifo, liberty, lands, 
or goods, unless first confirmed by the legia- 
latnre. This lias always boon regarded as a 
serious blow to the authority of convocation, 
as the highoflt logal authorities have since 
agreed that tlioso canon H uru not binding on 
the laity (LATir HURT'S Ooinwalhn, p. 231), 
Bancroft, as the reputod originator of the 
above collection, was exposed to all the odium 
attaching* to the measure, and the result was 
to place him in a position of bitter antagonism 
to the civil co arts fortho rest of his life. It was 
one of his favourite, ideas that, by fomenting 
the controvertieR that worn then being waged 
betweon the secular catholic clergy and tho 
Jesuits, he should succeed in winning many 
of the former over to the English church'; 
and with this view ho seonis to have given a 
kind of sanc-tion to tho study of the 'litera- 
ture which illustratod the points of difference 
between the two parties in the Roman com- 
munion, II o had already boon glanced at on 
this account in the Hampton Court confe- 
rence (BARLOW, Sum of tit* Oonfitrenw, pp. 
158-9), and an act was now brought into 
the House of Commons, and an information 
laid against himby William Jones, the printer, 
declaring < certain practices of tho Bishop of 
London, the publishing traitorous and popish 
books/ to be treason (State Papery Dam. 
James, viii. 21-3). TIuw proceedings led to 
no result, and on 17 Nov. following (1604) 
Bancroft was elected archbishop of" Canter- 
bury. In this exalted position he was still 
unable to forget former differences, and hav- 
ing been appointed commissioner in the fol- 
lowing May in conjunction with the lord 
admiral and others, to hold an ecclesiastical 
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court in the diocese of Winchester, he availed 
himself of the information which he was thus \ 
enabled to collect to lay before the privy ; 
council, in the following Michaelmas, the ' 
famous Articles of Abuses (* Articuli Oleri ')? | 
in which he protested, in the name of the col- 
lective clergy of the realm, against the ^prohi- 
bitions ' which the civil judges were in the 
practice of issuing against the proceedings of 
the ecclesiastical courts. This interference 
iwas repudiated by the majority of the clergy, 
who maintained that those courts were amen- 
able for their proceedings to the crown alone. 
Bancroft, although supported by King James, 
found himself confronted by Coke and the 
rest of the common-law judges, and the whole 
dispute (see GABDINEK, History of England, 
ii. 35-42) affords a striking illustration of 
the struggle which the interpreters of the 
law, in accord with the national feeling, now 
found it necessary to carry on against the 
combined influence of the crown and the 
church. It is difficult indeed to doubt the 
justice of Hallam's observation when he as- 
serts (Const. Hist. c. vi.) that Bancroft, while 
magnifying the royal authority over the eccle- 
siastical courts, was really aiming at render- 
ing those courts independent of the law. 

The scheme of a new translation of the 
Bible, which he had opposed when it had 
emanated from a puritan quarter, found in 
him a ready supporter when enforced by the 
royal sanction ; and it is due to Bancroft to 
recognise the fact that much of the success 
which ultimately attended that great under- 
taking was due to his zealous co-operation. 

In the excess of indignation directed 
against the Roman catholics in consequence 
-of the discovery of the Gunpowder plot, Ban- 
croft seems to have striven to mitigate the 
.violence of popular feeling; but that he 
himself inclined to Catholicism is an allega- 
tion which rests on no adequate evidence. 
In January 1605-6 he brought forward a 
motion in the House of Lords for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the 
laws in force for the preservation of 'religion, 
the protection of the king, and the mainte- 
nance of the commonwealth; and his efforts 
resulted in the enactment of two additional 
measures directed against popish recusants. 

With reference to the puritan party his 
conduct was far less defensible. Soon after 
his confirmation as archbishop he devised the 
1 ex animo ' form of subscription, as a further 
test of unreserved compliance on the part of 
the clergy with the doctrines of the prayer- 
book. Many who had before been ready to 
yield a general conformity to WhitgifVs 
three articles could not be brought to sub- 
scribe to a declaration that they did so with 



full approval and unreserved assent. Ban- 
croft extended to them no indulgence, and 
some two or three hundred were consequently 
dispossessed of their benefices and driven 
from the church. Of the feelings which he 
thus evoked against himself we have a notable 
example in the language addressed to him by 
the eminent Scotch divine, Andrew Melville, 
when cited before the privy council in No- 
vember 1606. On that occasion Melville, to 
quote the description given by his own 
nephew, 'burdeinit him with all thais cor- 
ruptiounes and vanities, and superstitiounes, 
with profanatioune of the Sabbath day, 
silenceing, imprissouning, and beiring doun 
of the true and faithful! preicheres of the 
Word of God, of setting and holding upe of 
antichristiane hierarchie and popische cere- 
monies ; and taking him by the quhy t sleives 
of his rochet, and schalting them, in his 
manner, frielie and roundlie, callit them 
" Romishe ragis, and a pairt of the Beastes 
mark ! " ' (Diary of James Melville (Wodrow 
Soc.), p. 679). 

In 1608 Bancroft was elected chancellor of 
the university of Oxford, and was incorpo- 
rated D.D. of the university. In the parlia- 
ment of 1610 he brought forward an elaborate 
scheme (which he failed to carry) for better- 
ing the condition of the clergy, whereby, 
among other provisions, all pneuial tithes 
were to be made payable in kind, while those 
collected in cities and large towns were to 
be estimated according- to the rents of houses. 

Another project, attributed to him by 
Wilson, was that, of founding a college of 
controversial divinity at Chelsea, wherein 
Jthe ablest scholars and most pregnant wits 
in matters of controversies were to be asso- 
ciated under a provost,' for the express pur- 
pose of ' answering all popish books ... or 
the errors of those that struck at hierarchy* 
(Complete. History of England, ii. 685). Ac- 
cording, ^however, to another writer (see 
Biog. JSrit.)j the author of the scheme was 
Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, who was afterwards 
first provost of the college. But that Ban- 
croft warmly sympathised with the design is 
shown by tlie fact that when, at his death, 
he bequeathed his valuable library to his 
successors in the see of Canterbury, it was 
011 the condition that they should successively 
give security for the due preservation of the 
collection in its entirety, and, failing such 
security, the books were to go to Chelsea 
College, then in process of erection. The 
college proved a failure ; and when, at the 
puritan revolution, the episcopal office was 
abolished, Bancroft's library was, by order of 
parliament, transferred to the university of 
Cambridge, which he had himself designated 
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in the event of Chelsea College not being 
completed within a certain time after his 
decease. At the Restoration Archbishop 
Sheldon asserted his claim, and the collection 
went back to Lambeth. 

Bancroft died (after protracted suffering) 
of the stone 2 Nov. 1610, and was interred 
in Lambeth Church. There are portraits of 
him at the palace, at Durham Castle, at 
Cambridge University Library, at Trinity 
Hall, and Jesus College. 

An examination of his various writings 
can hardly fail to convince the reader that 
his literary abilities and his attainments 
were considerable, when estimated by the 
standard of his age. Although his dispo- 
sition was arbitrary and his temper irri- 
table, he could at times, like his predecessor 
"Whitgift, show much conciliatory prudence 
and tact in winning over opponents. Hallam 
compares him with Becket, and in one 
respect there was undoubtedly a strong re- 
semblance, viz. in the leniency with which 
both were disposed to regard the general 
misdemeanours and offences of the orthodox 
clergy. In dealing with such cases in the 
Court of High Commission, Bancroft was as 
merciful as he was inflexible in the suppres- 
sion of schism. Hacket, in his 'Life of 
Archbishop Williams ' (p. 97) a writer not 
likely unduly to eulogise the prelate whom 
Laud took for his model says : i He would 
chide stoutly, but censure mildly. He con- 
sidered that he sat there rather as a father 
than a judge. "Et pro peccato magno paul- 
lulum supplicii satis esse patri." He knew 
that a pastoral staff was made to reduce a 
wandering sheep, not to knock it down.' 
Camden speaks of him as a prelate of ' singular 
courage and prudence in all matters relating 
to the discipline and establishment of the 
church J (Britannia, ed. Gibson, i. 242). But 
Camden, it is to be noted, was one of Ban- 
croft's personal friends, and the archbishop is 
entitled to the credit of having induced the 
historian to bequeath some of his manuscript 
collections to Lambeth library (Camtkni 
Vita, by T. Smith, prefixed to 'Camdeni 
Epistolse,' 1691, p. Iv). Clarendon, in an 
oft-quoted comparison of his virtues as a 
disciplinarian with the latitudinarian ten- 
dencies of his successor George Abbot [q. v.j, 
says that he ' disposed the clergy to a more 
solid course of study than they had been 
accustomed to ; and if he had lived, would 
quickly have extinguished all that fire in 
England which had been kindled at Geneva ; 
or if he had been succeeded by Bishop An- 
drews, Bishop Overall, or any man who 
understood and loved the church' (History 
of the Itefallwn, i. 125). 



[Harleian .Soc. v. 279 ; Biogiaphia Britannica, 
ed. Xippis; Calendar of State Papers (Doiu.), 
Eeigu of James I, 1603-10, ccl. Green ; Baum- 
gartner Papers, vol. x. No. 26 ; Bucket's Life 
of Archbishop Williams; Heylin's Aorius Redi- 
vivus ; Cardwell's Documentary Annals, vol. ii. ; 
Joyce's Ssicrod Synods; Fuller's Church History; 
Cooper's Athense Cantabrigienses, iii. 28 (un- 
published) ; Martin Morprelato Controversy and 
Miirprelate Tracts, by Arber ; tho Life in Hook's 
Archbishops of Canterbury should be avoided, 
as full of serious inaccuracies and misrepresenta- 
tions.] J. B. M. 

BANCROFT, THOMAS (fl. 1633-1658), 
poet, was a native of Swarston, a village on 
the Trent, in Derbyshire. This we learn 
from one of his own epigrams, and from Sir 
Aston Cokaine's commendatory lines. He 
has also an epigram in celebration of his 
father and mother, 'buried in Swarston 
Church.' He was a contemporary of James 
Shirley at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to 
whom he addresses an epigram. He seems 
to have lived for some time in his native 
Derbyshire. Sir Aston Cokaine, as a neigh- 
bour and fellow-poet, appears to have visited 




little family-propoTt-y. 

Bancroft's first publication was ' The Glut- 
ton's Feauer,' 1633. This is a niirrat.ive, in 
verse of seven-line stanxas, of tho parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus. Thomas Cower, 
in his ' Collectanea Atiglo-Pootiea ' (pt. i.), 
writes of it: 'There is a smoothness and 
grace, as well as force and propriety, in Ban- 
croft's poetical language, which have not, as 
we think, been sufficiently noticed,' Ban* 
! croft's next and better-known book wa his 
'Two Bookes of Epigrammes and Epitaphs. 
Dedicated to two top-branches of Gentry : 
Sir Charles Shirloy, Baronet, and William 
Davenport, Esquire, 1(539.' The interest of 
these epigrams lies in the number of the men 
of lettei'S whom they celebrate, including 1 
Sidney, Shakespeare, Ben Jon son, Donne, 
Overbury, John Ford, Quarles, Randolph, 
Shirley, the Beaumonts, &c. In 1649 Ban- 
croft contributed to Brome'g l Lachrymte 
Musarum, or the Teares of the Muses/ a poem 
'To the never-dying memory of the noble 
Lord Hastings.' Finally he published, in 
1658, 'The Heroical Lover, or Autheou 
and Fidelta' a work smooth rather than 
strong, in spite of Ookaine'n laudation. In 
1658 Bancroft was living in retirement at 
Bradley, near Ashbourne, Derbyshire. It is 
, probable that he continued there until his 
i death, of the date of which we have no* 
] knowledge. Incidental notices inform us that 
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Bancroft was ' small of stature,' and that 
he was talked of as ' the small poet,' partly 
in reference to his littleness, and partly in 
allusion to his ' small ' poems and epigrams. 

[Corser's Collectanea (Chetham Society) ; Hun- 
ter s MS. Chorus Yatum ; Lysons's Derbyshire ; 
G-lutton's Fearer, reprinted for the Boxburghe 
Club ; Bancroft's Works.] A. B. G-. 

BANCROFT, THOMAS (1756-1811), 
vicar of Bolton, the son of Thomas Bancroft, 
a thread-mater, was born in Deansgate, 
Manchester, in 1756. At the age of six he 
was admitted into the Manchester grammar 
school, where, in course of time, he became 
a teacher. He held a school exhibition 
from 1778 to 1781, and graduated B.A. at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 10 Oct. 1781. 
In 1780 he obtained the Craven scholar- 
ship; in the same year he assisted in cor- 
recting the edition of Homer published by 
the Clarendon Press, and further helped Dr. 
Falconer in correcting an edition of Strabo. 
Being disappointed of a fellowship at Ox- 
ford, he returned to Manchester grammar 
school as assistant master, and remained 
there until he was appointed head-master 
of King Henry YIIlls school at Chester. 
'Towards the end of last century/ writes 
Dr. Ormerpd, ' the school attained a consider- 
able degree of classical celebrity under the 
direction of the late Rev. Thomas Bancroft, 
afterwards vicar of Bolton-le-Moors in Lan- 
cashire. Plays were occasionally performed 
by the boys, and a collection of Greek, Latin, 
and English exercises, partly written by the 
scholars and partly by Mr. Bancroft, was 
published at Chester (1788) under the title 
of " Prolusiones Poeticse " ' (Hist, of Cheshire, 
i. 366 note). While at this school he married 
Miss Bennett, of Willaston Hall, against the 
wishes of her father, a wine merchant, in 
Chester. Her father prevented an attempted 
elopement by running his sword through Ban- 
croft's leg, a feat for which he had to pay Ban- 
croft 1,0007. compensation. A marriage soon 
afterwards took place in defiance of the father, 
who was never reconciled to his daughter. 
He bequeathed, however, 1,0007. each to her 
two daughters. In 1793 Bancroft was pre- 
sented by Bishop Cleaver to the living of 
Bolton-le-Moors, then worth about 2507. a 
year. In 1798 Bancroft was made chaplain 
to the Bolton volunteers by royal warrant, 
and four years previously he had been ap- 
pointed domestic chaplain to Viscount Castle- 
Stewart. He was made one of the four 
6 king's preachers' allowed to the county of 
Lancaster by Dr. Majendie, bishop of Chester, 
in 1807. He continued vicar of Bolton until 
his death on 5 Feb. 1811. There is a tablet 
to his memory in the parish church. 

VOL. in. 



He published various sermons, the e Pro- 
lusiones' already mentioned, and wrote 
three dissertations (Oxford, 1835), Two 
tracts, ' The Credibility of Christianity vin- 
dicated,' Manchester, 1831, and ' The English- 
man armed against the Infidel Spirit of 
the Times/ Stockport, 1833, were privately 
printed for his son-in-law, J. Bradshaw Isher- 
wood. There remain several of his manu- 
scripts in possession of the family of Major 
Fell, of Bolton, who married one of Ban- 
croft's granddaughters. 

[Smith's Register of Manchester Grammar 
School (Chetham Soc.),i. 103-6, iii. 340; Orme- 
rod's History of Cheshire, i. 288, note ; Bolton 
Weekly Journal, 16 and 23 April 1881.] 

, R. H. 

BANDINEL, BULKELEY,D.D. (1781- 
1861), librarian of the Bodleian Library, was 
born at Oxford 21 Feb. 1781, and was de- 
scended from an Italian family long settled 
in Jersey. Having 1 been educated at Reading, 
Winchester, and New College, and having 
served as chaplain to Sir James Saumarez in 
the Baltic, he was in 1810 appointed under- 
librarian of the Bodleian, tho librarian, Mr. 
Price, being his godfather, and he succeeded 
the latter in 1813. He appears to have 
entered upon his duties with energy, it being 
recorded in Macray's 'Annals of the Bod- 
leian ' that the sum expended in purchases 
immediately rose from 201Z. to 725/., and the 
catalogue of annual additions from two pages 
to seventeen. At the visit of the allied 
sovereigns to Oxford in 1814 Bandinel was 
proctor for the university, and in this capa- 
city gained great credit. The most import ant 
administrative occurrences during his long 
tenure of office as Bodley's librarian were the 
publication of the catalogue in 1843 and suc- 
ceeding years, and the adoption of the means 
by which it has ever since been kept in 
alphabetical order. Thu acquisitions during 
the period were exceedingly numerous and 
important, including the Canonici MSS,, tho 
Oppenheim Hebrew library, the Sutherkud 
collection of prints, and the stores of various 
kinds accumulated by Bruce, Horace Wilson, 
Count Mortara, Malone, and Douce, the latter 
acquisition being said to be due to the personal 
courtesy shown to the irritable antiquary by 
Bandinel. In 1860 Bandinel, worn out by 
age and infirmity, resigned his post. He re- 
tired on his full salary, and was appointed an 
honorary curator, but only survived his resig- 
nation a few months, dying on C Feb. 1861. 
He is highly eulogised for 'zeal, energy, 
courtesy, and discretion/ as well as for his 
surprisingly accurate acquaintance with the 
collections committed to nis charge. 

i 
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In addition to his official publications in 
connection with the Bodleian Library, Ban- 
dinel edited Dugdale's ' Monasticon 7 (1817, 
and again in 1846), and Clarendon's 'History 
of the Rebellion ' (182G). 

[Gentleman's Magazine, March 1861 j Macray's 
Annals of the Bodleian Library.] E. Gr. 

BANDINEL, DAVID (d. 1644-5), dean 
of Jersey, the date of whose birth is un- 
certain, but who is supposed to have been -of 
Italian descent, was appointed to the office 
of dean of Jersey on its revival by James I, 
about 1623. Paulet had been dean of the 
Channel Islands in Queen Mary's reign, when, 
if Heylin is to be believed, the persecution of 
protestants was carried to even greater ex- 
cesses in this dependency than elsewhere. lie 
retained the office till 1565, after which time, 
in consequence of the immigration of per- 
secuted French protestants, tne islands were 
inundated by a flood of' Calvinism, and threw 
off almost entirely their allegiance to the 
church of England. The diaconal office conse- 
quently lapsed, the discipline of Calvin being 
observed under the direction of a consistory 
a colloque and a synod. James I, on the 
understanding that this arrangement had 
been formally sanctioned by Elizabeth, con- 
firmed it in the first year of his reign. He 
soon, however, repented of his decision, and 
appointed a -governor^ Sir John Peyton, who 
was expressly charged with the duty of urging 
a return to unity with the English church. 
Peyton's measures, provoking a storm of anger 
and irritation, resulted in an appeal to the 
court of England, whereupon Archbishop 
Abbot commanded the islanders, . in the 
name of the king, to adopt again the English 
liturgy and make use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in all their churches. This act 
of authority met with resistance which, how- 
ever, after a time relaxed, and by the twenty- 
first year of James's reign the opinions of 
the inhabitants had become so far modified 
that an, address, drawn up by Bandinel in 
conjunction with others of the clergy, was 
presented to the king, begging him to restore 
the office of dean and the use of the liturgy. 
Upon this Bandinel was appointed dean, 
with instructions to draw up, for sub- 
mission to the king, a body of canons agree- 
able to the discipline of the church of 
England, which were referred to a commis- 
sion consisting of Archbishop Abbot, the 
lord keeper Williams, and Andrewes, bishop 
of Winchester. These were, after modifica- 
tion, confirmed, and the islands were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the dean, subject 
to the Bishop of Winchester, in whose diocese 
they were declared to be. 



The chief personal interest of Bandinel's 
life lies in the part he took in the dissen- 
sions which convulsed the island at the time 
of the great civil troubles in England, his 
quarrel with the Carterets, and consequent 
tragical end. Sir Philip de Carteret was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of the island 
by Charles I, and, although a zealous pro- 
testa-nt, was always an ardent loyalist. He 
is said to have been a man of ability and in- 
tegrity, but of austere manners, and he was 
accused by his enemies of absorbing all the 
more lucrative offices in the island. He is 
charged with having attempted to deprive 
the dean of part of his tithes, an aggression 
that roused in Bandinel an animosity to the 
lieutenant-governor, which was fostered by 
subsequent events, awl which endured 
throughout his life. At Iho time of the civil 
war iu England, Bandinel was considered 
the head of the par! lament ary party in Jersey, 
whoso cause he is said to have espoused 
chiefly out of opposition to the leading 
loyalist Carteret. When the parties were 
in conflict in the island, Bandinel kept back 
all supplies from the Invtrosses of Elizabeth 
Castle and Mont Orgiiuil, whore the lieu- 
tenant-governor and hi.s wifii wero shut up. 
The rigours and mortifications which he 
had to endure brought Carteret to his grave, 
and in his last; illness Bandinol evinced the 
bitterness of his enmity by refusing all 
spiritual and material comforts to the dying 
man, keeping even his wife from him until 
the last moment. On Garterct's death, in 
1643, his son, Sir George Cartoret, was ap- 
pointed by the king lieuton ant-governor in 
his stead, and he gratified at the same time 
his resentment for the treatment of his 
father, and his loyal zeal, by arresting Ban- 
dinel and his sou on a charge of treason. 
They were confined first in Elizabeth, Caatle 
and afterwards in Mont Orgueil, where, after 
more than twelve months' imprisonment, 
they formed a plan for escape. Having 
made a line of their bed-linen and such 
other material as they could procure, on the 
night of 10 Feb. 1644-5 they forced their 
way through tho grating of their cell, and 
proceeded to lower themselves down the side 
of their prison. The son succeeded in reach- 
ing the end of the lino, which, however, 
being too short, he fell and was seriously 
injured ; but the dean, by his weight break- 
ing the line, fell from a great height on to 
the rocks below, where he was discovered in- 
sensible by a sentinel on the following morn- 
ing, and only lingered to the next day, when 
he died. His son escaped for a time, but was 
recaptured and died in prison. Dean Ban- 
dinel was also one of the rectors of the island, 
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from which, office, however, he derived but 
small emolument. 

[Ansted's Channel Islands ; Csesarea ; Hook's 
Archbishops, vol. v. ; Falle's History of Jersey.] 

3\i. H. 

BANDINEL, JAMES (1783-1849), was 
& clerk in the Foreign Office for some fifty 
years, from which he retired shortly before 
his death on a full pension. In 1842 he 
published 'Some Account of the Trade in 
felaves from Africa, as connected with Europe 
and America/ and dedicated the book to Lord 
Aberdeen, the then foreign secretary. It de- 
scribes, first, ' the introduction of the African 
slave trade into Europe, and progress of it 
among European nations:' secondly, 'the 
abandonment of the slave trade by England j' 
and, thirdly, ' the efforts of the British go- 
vernment with other governments to effect 
the entire extinction of the trade. 7 

James Bandinel was a brother of the Rev. 
Bulkeley Bandinel, D.D. [q. v.], keeper of the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford. He died 



29 July 1849 at his residence in Berkeley 
Square, at the age of 66. 

[Annual Register, 1849; Bandinel, On the 
Slave Trade, 1849.] 

BA1STGOR, HUGH. 



P. B. A. 
[See HUGH 



BANIM, JOHN (1798-1842), novelist, 
dramatist, and poet, was born in the city of 
Kilkenny, 3 April 1798. His father pur- 
sued the double occupation of farmer and 
trader in all the necessaries of a sportsman's 
and angler's outfit. Prospering in business, 
he was enabled to give his sons, Michael [q. v.] 
and John, a good education. The latter] 
who was the younger son, was sent, after 
some preparatory training, to Kilkenny col- 
lege. There he evinced aptitude for poeti- 
cal composition, as well as talent for draw- 
ing and painting. Desiring to adopt the 
profession of artist, Banim was sent in the 
year 1813 to Dublin, where he became a 

Sipil in the drawing academy of the Eoyal 
ublin Society. He was constant in his 
attendance at the academy, and ' he had the 
honour to receive the highest prize in the 
gift of the committee for his drawings placed 
in the first exhibition held after his year 
of entrance ' (Minu^y's Life). On leaving 
Dublin he became a teacher of drawing in 
Kilkenny, and while pursuing his profes- 
sion was the subject of a romantic but un- 
fortunate love-attachment. It had a very 
pathetic end in the death of the lady, and 
Banim embalmed his grief in the best of 
lu's early poems. The mental agony and 



bodily pain he endured at this time obtained 
so firm a hold upon his system that he was 
never afterwards able to shake off their evil 
effects. Driven almost to despair, he now 
spent several years unhappily and unprofit- 
ably. It became obvious to his friends that 
a complete change was essential, and accord- 
ingly m 1820 Banim removed to Dublin. It 
was largely owing to his efforts that the 
artists of the Irish capital obtained a charter 
of incorporation and a government grant, 
and to mark their sense of his services they 
presented Banim with an address and a con- 
siderable sum of money. Giving up the 
artistic profession, and devoting himself to 
literature, he wrote, in addition to imich 
ephemeral work, a lengthy poem entitled 
'The Celt's Paradise/ which was very favour- 
ably regarded by Lalor Sheil and Sir Walter 
Scott. This was followed by an unsuccess- 
ful dramatic composition, * Turgesius ;' but 
a second tragedy which he shortly produced, 
Damon and Pythias/ deservedly brought 
him high reputation. Although ' Damon 
and Pythias' is frequently stated to have 
been the joint work of Banim and Sheil, 
Banim's biographer affirms that the only 
assistance rendered by Sheil to the young 
dramatist consisted of' an introduction and 
recommendation to a manager. ' Damon 
and Pythias' was performed at Covent 
Garden theatre 28 May 1821, withMacready 
and Charles Kemble in the principal parts. 
The success of this tragedy enabled Banim 
to pay his debts. 

In the year 1822 John and Michael Banim 
conceived the idea of writing a series of 
novels which should do for the Irish what 
Scott had done for the Scotch in his ' Waver- 
ley Novels.' Hitherto such Irish characters 
as had appeared in fiction had been ridiculous 
and grotesque. There was a wealth of Irish 
feeling, sentiment, and patriotism which had 
heretofore been untouched and unrepre- 
sented, but which the Banim brothers now 
began to utilise and explore. John had now 
married, and, having settled in London, was 
working as a periodical writer, and contribut- 
ing largely to the ' Literary Register. 7 He 

Lit A J. _ _ l_Y__.i ^ M nr*v PM fc arm - _ i 



wrote another tragedy^ The Prodigal/ which 
was accepted at Drury 'Lane (with parts cast 
for Keanand Young), but never performed. 
Towards the. close of 1823, Banim was 
enabled to be of service to another Irishman 
of genius, Gerald Griffin, who had gone up 
to London for the purpose of pursuing a 
literary career. A series of essays by Banim, 
under the title of ' Revelations of the Dead- 
Alive/ met with great favour in 1824. The 
year following appeared the first series of 
the ' OTECara Tales/ which at once enjoyed 

I 2 * 
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considerable popularity. The second of these 
tales, ' The Fetches/ was the work of John 
Banim, as was also * John Doe' or 'The Peep 
o' Day/ with the exception of the opening 
chapter. He next wrote the c Boyne Water/ 
apolitical novel, which dealt with the period 
of William of Orange and James II. It 
contained graphic descriptions of the siege 
of Limerick and other episodes of the time. 
' This work was severely handled by the critics, 
and we have good authority for stating that 
the author regretted having written it, and his 
brother prevented its being reprinted in the 
new edition of the "O'Hara Tales," published 
by Messrs. Duffy & Son in 1865 * (READ'S 
Cabinet of Irish Literature). As sometimes 
happens, however, that which the critics 
abused found fervent admirers amongst the 
reading public ; and after the appearance of 
the ' Boyne Water/ Colburn offered a very 
large sum for the next tale of the 0'IIara 
family. 

Accepting the offer, John Banim produced 
'The Nowlans/ a powerful though painful 
story. Success was insured to the toiler, but 
he was harassed by bodily affliction. Never- 
theless he toiled on, suffering ' wringing, 
agonising, burning pain.' Though not eight- 
and-twenty, he had the appearance of forty, 
and he tottered as he walked. At this time 
he found an excellent friend in John Sterling. 
In 1826 Banim wrote his tragedy of ' Sylla/ 
founded upon the play of M. Jouy. Domestic 
illness and anxiety now preyed iipon him, but 
he laboured on, producing * The Disowned ' 
and other stories for the second series of ' The 
O'Hara Tales.' In 1829 he went abroad, but 
continued to write for periodicals and for the 
stage. But he was straitened in circumstances 
as well as ill in body. Writing from Boulogne 
to his brother Michael, 25 Feb. 1832, he thus 
revealed his position: 'Yes, it is but too 
true, I am embarrassed, more so than I ever 
expected to be. By what means ? By ex- 
travagance ? My receipts and my living since 
I left England would contradict that. By 
castle-building? No "the visitation of 
God." ' In another letter he stated that of 
twenty volumes he had written, and of treble 
their quantity of matter in periodicals, no 
three pages had been penned free from bodily 
torture. An appeal was made on his behalf 
in the 'Times/ ' Spectator/ and other journals, 
with liberal results, including contributions 
from Earl Grey and Sir Robert Peel. But 
Banim's sufferings increased ; he lost the use 
of his lower limbs, and was pronounced in- 
curable by his physicians. lie was brought 
from France to London by easy stages, and 
finally he was conveyed home to Kilkenny. 
This was in the year 1835, and in passing 



through Dublin Banim was greeted with 
popular enthusiasm. He experienced much 
kindness from the lord-lieutenant, the Earl of 
Mulgrave, and a performance in his honour 
and for his benefit was given at the Dublin 
Theatre Royal. On arriving at Kilkenny his 
fellow-townsmen showed their appreciation 
of his genius by presenting him with an ad- 
dress and a handsome s um of money. Banim, 
who was of a warmly sensitive and grateful 
nature, was deeply moved by this tribute from 
his native city. 

In 1836 Banim was granted a pension of 
150J. from the civil list, chiefly owing to the 
exertions of the Earl of Carlisle, who more 
than once called upon the novelist in his little 
cottage of Windgap, just outside the town 
of Kilkenny. A further pension of 40/. was- 
granted on account of Banim's daughter, 
whom he was otherwise unable to educate. 
These) pensions greatly lessoned his anxiety, 
and whon the evening of his life closed in 
upon him prematurely it found him patient 
and resigned. When ' leather Connell/ the 
last joint work of the brothers, had been pro- 
duced, it became apparent that John Banim 
was gradually sinking-, awl at length, on 
13 Aug, 1842,' ho expired at the ago of forty- 
four. 

John Banim has boon called c the Scott of 
Ireland.' He delineated the national cha- 
racter in a striking manner, and his pictures 
of the Irish peasantry will doubtless live for 
many generations. ' Fault has been found 
with him on the ground that there is through- 
out the whole of his writings a sort of over- 
strained excitement, a wilful dwelling upon 
turbulent and uncliastened passions.' 'Of the- 
strong writing thus complained of, which was 
characteristic of both brothers, an example 
is furnished in the story of The Croppy/ 
relating to the rising in 1798. The authors 
wrote in this novel: 'We paint from the 
people of a land amongst whom, for the last 
six hundred years, national provocations have 
never ceased to keep alive the strongest and 
often the worst passions of our nature"; whose- 
pauses, during that long lapse of a country's 
existence, from actual conflict in the field,, 
have been but so many changes into mental 
strife, and who to this day are held prepared,, 
should the war-cry be given, to rush at each 
other's throats and enact scenes that, in the 
columns of a newspaper, would show more 
terribly vivid than any selected by us from 
former facts for the purposes of candid though 
slight illustration.' 

But full justice has been done to the 
realistic powers of Banim, one English critic 
acknowledging that he united the truth and 
circumstantiality of Crabbe with the dark and 
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power of Godwin; while in know- 
ledge 'of Irish character, habits, customs, 
and feeling, he was superior even to Miss 
Edgeworth or Lady Morgan. Had Banim 
possessed the hearty humour of a Lover or a 
Lever, he would have been saved from many 
of his literarv excesses. As a delineator of 
life in the higher ranks of society, Banim 
conspicuously failed ; his strength lay in his 
vigorous and characteristic sketches of the 
Irish peasantry, and these in their light and 
shade have something of the breadth and 
the strong effects of Rembrandt. 

A selection from Banim's contributions to 
periodical literature (together with some 
sketches by his brother) appeared in 1838 
under the title of ' The Bit o' Writin', and 
other Tales.' His other works are : 1. * The 
Celt's Paradise.' 2. 'Turgesius.' 3. * Damon 
and Pythias.' 4. ' Sylla.' 5. ' The Prodigal.' 
6. ' The Moorish Wife.' 7. < Revelations of 
the Dead-Alive.' 8. i John Doe.' 9. 'The 
Petches.' 10. < The Boyne Water.' 11. 'The 
Disowned.' 12. The Smuggler.' 13. 'Peter 
of the Castle.' 14. < The Nowlans.' 15. 'The 
Anglo-Irish.' 16. ' The Denounced,' a work 
which included two tales, l The Last Baron 
of Crana,' and 6 The Conformists.' He also 
collaborated, as we have seen, with his brother 
in several of the O'Hara tales, furnished 
sketches as a basis for others, and wrote 
besides many essays, sketches, and stories of 
a slighter character. 

[Murray's Life of John Banim, 1857 ; The 
O'Hara Tales, new edition, 1865 ; Bead's Cabinet 
of Irish Literature; and the various works of 
Banim.] G-. B. S. 

BAJSTIM, MICHAEL (1796-1874), bro- 
ther of John Banim [q. v.], and co-worker with 
him in the series of novels called the ' O'Hara 
Tales,' was born at Kilkenny, 5 Aug. 1796. 
He was educated first in Kilkenny and after- 
wards at a well-known catholic school con- 
ducted by Dr. Magrath. At the age of sixteen 
he was offered the choice of a profession, and 
-chose that of the bar. He studied assiduously 
for some time, and looked forward hopefully 
to his future. But his prospects were over- 
cast by a serious reverse 01 fortune which 
befell his father. 'With a self-sacrifice for 
which his whole life was remarkable, Michael 
Banim gave up his cherished design, and 
quietly stepped back into what he considered 
the path of duty. He took up the tangled 
threads of business, applied his whole energy 
-and perseverance to the task, and at length 
had the satisfaction of unravelling the com- 
plication, and replacing his parents in com- 
fort, both material and mental' (READ). 
J?or himself he found happiness in studying 



the lives of those around him, and in the 
enjoyment of the beautiful scenery of Kil- 
kenny. It was in 1822 that John Banim 
broached to Michael his scheme for a series of 
national tales. The elder brother at once 
fell in with the idea, and related certain cir- 
cumstances which were well adapted to serve 
as the foundation of one of these novels. 
Urged by his brother, to write the story himself, 
Michael consented to do so in such hours as 
he could snatch from business, and the result 
was the novel entitled ' Crohoore of the Bill- 
hook,' which proved one of the most popular 
in the first series of the 'O'Hara Tales.' 
Many years later, in explaining the reasons 
why these tales were undertaken, and in also 
defending their bias, Michael Banim wrote : 
4 WTien Irish character was dealt with only 
to be food for risibility in consequence of its 
peculiar divergence from established rules of 
judgment, the wish of the authors of the 
" O'Hara Tales " was to retain its peculiarity 
of humour, even in adversity, while account- 
ing for its darker phase of retaliation for insult 
and injury. It was the object of the authors, 
while admitting certain and continued law- 
lessness, to show that causes existed, conse- 
quently creating the lawlessness. Through 
the medium of fiction this purpose was con- 
stantly kept in view.' 

Michael Banim travelled through the south 
of Ireland for the purpose of supplying the 
historical and geographical details for his 
brother's novel, the ' Boyne Water ; ' and in 
1826 he visited John in London, making the 
acquaintance of many distinguished men, of 
letters. When the struggle for catholic 
emancipation was at its height, Michael 
worked energetically for the cause. In 1828 
he published the ' Croppy,' and the same 
year, after his return to Kilkenny, ho had the 
honour of a visit from the Comt de Monta- 
lembert, who was then on a tour through 
Ireland. The comte told Banim that he had 
first read the ' 0'IIara Tales ' in Stockholm, 
and that he could not leave Ireland without 
journeying from Cork to Kilkenny, specially 
to thank the writers of those tales. A pro- 
longed illness interfered withBanirn's literary 
exertions; and it was not until five years 
after the publication of the 'Croppy' that 
his next venture, the c Ghost Hunter and his 
Family,' appeared. Bat from 1834 onward, 
for a number of years, stories appeared in 
rapid succession from his pen. When John 
Banim was struck down by illness, his brother 
wrote and earnestly besought him to return 
to Kilkenny and share his home. 'You 
speak a great deal too much,' he observed in 
one letter, * about what you think you owe 
me. As you are my brother, never allude to 
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it again. My creed on this subject is, that 
one brother should not want while the other 
can supply him.' In 1840 Michael Banini 
married, being then a man of ample means ; 
but in less than a year he lost almost the 
whole of his fortune through the failure of a 
merchant. The blow fell severely upon him, 
and a second serious illness ensued, through 
which he bravely struggled. When he had 
sufficiently recovered, he wrote l Father 
Connell/ one of the most pleasing of the 
fictions written by either brother, tho chief 
character being a faithful delineation of a 
worthy priest who had been Imown to Banim 
since childhood. As a creation, Father 
Connell has been compared by some critics, 
and not unfavourably, with the Dr. Primrose 
of Oliver Goldsmith. In 1852 Banim's 
6 Clough Fion f appeared in the ' Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine,' and about the same time, 
through the influence of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, the author was appointed postmaster 
of his native city of Kilkenny. Although 
Banim was in a very delicate state of health 
for some years after receiving this appoint- 
ment, he fulfilled its duties j but all literary 
occupation was suspended. It was not until 
1864 that the < Town of the Cascades/ his 
last work, was published. In this story, 
which exhibited no lack of power, the author 
depicted the terrible effects of the vice of 
intemperance. Banim's health completely 
broke down in 1873, and he was obliged to 
resign his situation of postmaster. Leaving 
the neighbourhood, he went with his family 
to reside at Booterstown, on the coast of the 
county of Dublin. The committee of the 
Royal Literary Fund made him an annual 
allowance. But there is no doubt that his 
closing years were years of anxiety and 
hardship. He died at Booterstown on 
30 Aug. 1874. The Prime Minister (Mr. 
Disraeli) granted his widow a pension from 
the civil fist. 

In character Michael Banim was amiable, 
unambitious, modest, and generous to a de- 
gree. He unselfishly thrust himself into the 
background, in order that his younger brother 
might enjoy to the full the fame that was 
dear to him. He even refrained from claim- 
ing his fair share in the tide of popularity 
which set in upon the authors of the ' O'Hara 
Tales.' ' At the same time, it is a noteworthy 
fact that his contributions to the joint publt 
cations, which appeared under the well- 
known nom deplume of the " O'Hara Family," 
were most favourably criticised by the pub'lic 
journals.' While not possessing the poetic 
vein of the younger brother, Michael Banim 
was certainly his equal in the power of 
tividly depicting passion and character. He 



had also an irresistible, if at times uncouth 
eloquence of style. * 

As there has been much misimderstandino* 
concerning the relative share of the brothers 
in the composition of the various tales 
written by them, we may quote from a docu- 
ment drawn up by Michael Banim, in which 
he set forth his own share of their joint 
labours. Out of a total of twenty-four 
volumes, he claimed to have written thirteen 
and a half, including the following stories 
1. 'Crohoore of the Billhook.' 2. <The 
Croppy.' 3. 'The Ghost Hunter and his 
Family.' 4. 'The Mayor of Windo-an' 
5. < The Bit o' Writin V 6. < Father Connell* 
7. * The Town of tho Cascades.' 

[Tho Nation (Dublin); Cubiuofc of Irish Lite- 
rature; Frucmuu's Journal (Dublin); Murray's 
Life of John Bunim.] <>. jj. g, 

BANISTER or BANESTER, JOHN 
(1540-1610), surgeon, was wcllknown among- 
surgeons in London in the latterluilf of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign. He began his professional 
life as surgeon to the forces sent under the 
Earl of Warwick hi 1563 to relieve Havre. 
On this expedition he and William Clowes 
[q. v-], Another surgical author, began a. 
friendship whichlasted throughout their lives. 
Some time after his return he studied at ~ 



ford, and received a license to practise in 
1573. For several years he practised both 
physic and surgery at Nottingham, Lei- 
cester's expedition to the Low Countries in 
1585 gave Banister another opportunity of 
public service, and he served ou board ship 
(Moyal Letter, 1593; see MUNK). After the 
expedition he settled in London, and in 1588 
he and Clowes are associated in the dedica- 
tion of Read's ' Translation of Arceua.' They 
saw many cases together, and in 1591 T. P., 
a patient of theirs, praised both surgeons in 
a wretched English poem. Complaints were 
often made at that time to the College of 
Physicians as to surgeons practising medicine, 
and, perhaps in consequence of some such* 
difficulty, Banister in 1593 obtained a royal 
letter of recommendation which led the col- 
lege to grant him a license (15 Feb. 1593-4) 
on the condition that in dangerous cases he 
should call in one of its fellows. Banister was 
famed for his kindness to the poor, especially to- 
old soldiers, and for his extensive professional 
reading. He edited Wecker, with correc- 
tions, 'A Compendious Chyrurgerie gathered 
and translated (especially) out of Wecker/ 
12mo, London, 1585. He compiled a collec- 
tion of remedies and prescriptions, An Anti- 
dotarie Chyrurgicall/ London, 1589, in which 
ne acknowledges the generous help of his con- 
temporaries, George Baker [q. v. J, Balthrop, 
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Clowes, and Goodrus. He also published in 
folio ' The History of Man, sucked from the 
Sap of the most approved Anatomists, 9 books, 
London, 1578.' Calametius, Tagaltius, ^and 
Wecker, three dry and unprofitable writers 
on surgery, form the basis of his writings. 
No cases from his own practice are given, and 
neither domestic history nor interesting ex- 
amples of style are to be found in his pedantic 
pages. He lived in Silver Street (Antido- 
tariq), and was buried in the church of St. 
Olave in that street, since destroyed, with 
the record of his death, in the great fire. 
He had a long epitaph in English verse, 
which bears sufficient resemblance to some 
poems of Clowes to make it likely that it 
was written for Banister's tomb by his old 
friend. In 1633, some time after Banister's 
death, a collected edition of his surgical 
works was published, ' The Workes of that 
Famous Chyrurgian, Mr. John Banester,' in 
six books. 

[Clowes's Works ; Munk's Roll of Physicians, 
i. 104.] N. M. 

BANISTER, JOHN (1630-1679), mu- 
sical composer and violinist, was the son of 
one of the ' waits ' of the parish of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, and that profession he at first 
followed. His father was his first instructor, 
and he arrived at such proficiency on the 
violin that Charles II became interested in 
hi and sent him for further education to 
France, appointing him on his return to the 
post of leader of his own band, vacated by 
the death of Baltzar [q. v.] in 1663. A war- 
rant of that year (Add. MS. 5750) informs us 
that he was appointed to the band at a salary 
of 40J. per annum, payable quarterly. About 
1666-7 he is said to have been dismissed by 
the king for an impertinent remark concern- 
ing the appointment of French musicians to 
the royal band. This seems to be referred 
to in Pepys's Diary, date 20 Feb. 1666-7, 
although Banister's name occurs in a list of 
the King's Chapel in 1668 (Eyerton MS. 
2159). On 30 Dec. 1672 he inaugurated a 
series of concerts at his own house, which 
are remarkable as being the first lucrative 
concerts given in London. One peculiarity 
of the arrangements was that the audience, 
on payment of one shilling, were entitled to 
demand what music they pleased to be per- 
formed. These entertainments continued to 
be given by him, as we learn from advertise- 
ments in the t London Gazette' of the period, 
until within a short time of his death, which 
took place on 3 Oct. 1679. He was buried 
in the cloisters of "Westminster Abbey. 

His most important composition is the 
music to the tragedy of 'Circe' by Dr. 0. 



Davenant, which was performed at the Duke 
of York's Theatre in 1676. Manuscript copies 
of the first act are preserved in the library of 
the Royal College of Music, and in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. In the same 
year he wrote music to ' The Tempest' in con- 
junction with Pelharn Humphrey. Several 
songs by Banister, some of them belonging 
to some classic tragedy of which the name 
is unknown, and written jointly, with Dr. 
Blow, are in a manuscript in the Christ 
Church Library, Oxford. In the collections 
of printed music which date from about 
this time his name is of frequent occurrence. 
Besides his vocal compositions, which are 
not of very great interest or importance, 
he wrote a great many short pieces for one, 
two, and three violins, and also for the lute. 
He was especially skilled in writing upon a 
ground bass. A work of this kind is pre- 
served in the British Museum (Add. MS. 
18940) for two violins on a ground, and 
several similar compositions are among the 
manuscripts in the Music School at Oxford. 
There also many of his other compositions 
are preserved, one of which (MS. 35) is 
curious, as it appears to be an exercise in 
bowing. The name is given variously as 
Bannister, Banestor, and Banster, but most 
commonly, and no doubt correctly, as Banister. 

His son, John Banister the younger, was 
a pupil of his father's, and became, like liim, 
a violinist in the royal band, where ho re- 
mained under Charles II, James II, "William 
and Mary, and Anne. "When the first Italian 
operas were given in this country at Drury. 
Lane, he played the first violin, lie died in 
1735. * * 

[Biirney's History of Music ; Hawkins's His- 
tory of Music ; Grove's Dictioimry of Music and 
Musicians ; MSS. in Fita-william Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Music School and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and in the British Museum.] J. A, F. M. 

BANISTER, JOHN (d. 1692?), natural- 
ist, travelled first in the East Indies and later 
in Virginia, apparently as a Church of Eng- 
land missionary, as well us with the purpose 
of investigating the natural history of t nose re- 
gions. His stay in Virginia extended over at 
least fourteen years, during which time he cor- 
responded with John Bay, Compton (bishop 
of London), and Martin Lister. To Kay he 
sent in 1680 a lengthy catalogue of Virginia 
plants, which is published in the ' Historia 
Plontarum' (ii. 1928), where Ray stylos 
him 'eruditissimus vir et consummatissirnus 
botanicus.' In the previous year he had sent 
a similar catalogue, with drawings, to Comp- 
ton. He was an entomologist as well as a 
botanist, and published papers on the insects, 
mollusks, and plants of Virginia in tho 'Pliilo- 
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sophical Transactions.' In one of his expe- 
ditions in Virginia he fell from the roots and | 
was killed (about 1692). His notes and ' 
papers were sent to Compton; his dried 
plants were acquired by Sir Hans Sloane, 
and are now in the British Museum. 

[Phil. Trans, xvi. 667-72 ; Pulteney's Sketches, 
55-7.] J. B. 

BANISTER, RICHAKD (d. 1624?), 
an oculist, of Stamford in Lincolnshire, 
was educated under his near kinsman, John 
Banister, the surgeon [q. v.] . He devoted him- 
self especially to certain branches of surgery, 
such as ' the help of hearing 1 by the instru- 
ment, the cure of the hare-lip and the wry- 
neck, and diseases of the eyes/ He studied 
under various persons eminent in these sub- 
jects, among whom were ' Henry Blackborne, 
Robert Hall of Worcester, Master Velder of 
Fennie Stanton, Master Surflet of Lynn, 
and Master Barnabie of Peterborough.' To 
complete his education he betook himself to 
the study of the best authors, as llhazes, 
Mesne, Fernelius, Vesalius, &c. 

Banister then established himself in Stam- 
ford, and acquired considerable reputation as 
an oculist. He was in request in all the large 
towns round about, and was even sent for to 
London. He appears to have performed 
numerous operations for cataract, and to have 
cured twenty-four blind persons at Norwich, 
of which he obtained a certificate from the 
mayor and aldermen. 

Banister published in 1622 a second edition 
of a ' Treatise of One Hundred and Thirteen 
Diseases of the Eyes and Eyelids, with some 
profitable additions of certain principles and 
experiments, by Richard Banister, oculist and 
practitioner in physic.' It is a translation 
from the French of Jacques Griiillemeau, 
made by one A. H., and at its first publica- 
tion dedicated to the elder Banister. Guil- 
lemeau was a distinguished surgeon at the 
courts of Charles IX, Henry III, and Henry IV 
of France, and his work, ''Trait-6 des Maladies 
de rCEil/ was published at Paris in ] 585, and 
at Lyons in 1610, and was translated both 
into Flemish and into German, The English 
translation by A. H. having become out of 
print, a second edition was published in 
1622 by Richard Banister, together with an 
'appendant part' called 'Cervisia Medicata, 
Purging Ale, with divers aphorisms and prin- 
ciples.' The work received the name of Ba- 
nister's Breviary of the Eyes. In this treatise 
he names the best oculists for the last fifty 
or sixty years, not university graduates. 
Banister was living at the time 01 the pub- 
lication of the book in 1622, but probably 
died a few years later, about 1624. 



[Wood's Athonie (Bliss), i. 563; Hutchinson's 
Biographia Medica, ; Banister's Treatise, as 
above.] R. H. 

BANISTER, Sm WILLIAM (fl. 1713), 
was one of the barons of the exchequer during 
the last year of Queen Anne's reign and 
for a few months of George Fs. He was a 
student of the Middle Temple, and received 
tlu> coif in 1700. For a few years lie was 
ommf the jndgos of South Wales, and through 
tin' friendship of Lord Chancellor Ilarcourt 
was promoted in June 1718 to bo a baron of 
the exchequer, when lie was knighted. On 
the accession of George I, Lord Chancellor 
Oowper, in his proposals for reforming the 
judicial staff, advised the removal of Banister 
as being e a man not at all qualified for the 
place' (OAIMLPUHLL'H Liiw of the Lord CJian- 
cellors, iv. 350), and on 34 Oct. 1714 he was 
accordingly removed (Loi,U) RAYMOND'S Re- 
ports, 1261, 11318). His public career and 
his private life appear to havo been equally 
devoid of general iutomst. Turk Dean in 
Gloucestershire ' descended to him from his 
ancestors,' and he possessed ' a groat estate 
in this and other places' (ATJCYNs's Glouces- 
tershire, 787). 

[Foss's Judges of 'England, awl works citod 
above.] G . V. B. 

BANKE, rJCHAUl) (Jl, 1410), judge, 
was appointed a baron of the exchequer 'by the 
continual council in 1410, during the virtual 
interregnum caused by the mental and phy- 
sical decay of Henry IV, and re-appointed 
by Henry V in 1414. lie married Margaret, 
daughter of William de Itivero. Tho date 
of _ his death is altogether uncertain, there 
being nothing to indicate who miccended him 
on the bench. He was interred in the priory 
of St. Bartholomew, London, on the site 
of which St. Bartholomew's Hospital now 
stands, as was also his wife. StowJ to whom 
we are indebted for the record of this fact, 
spells his name Vancke and his wife's maiden 
name Kivar. 

[Dugdale's Chr-on. Nor. 57 ; Stow's Survey of 
London, eel. Strypo, i. 715.] J. M. BL 

BANKES, GEOKGE (1788-1856), the 
last of the cursitor barons of the exchequer 
the office being abolished on his death in 
1866 was the third son of Henry Bankes 
[q. v.], of Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, who 
represented Corfe Castle for nearly fifty years, 
and of Frances, daughter of Wm. Woodley, 
governor of the Leeward Islands* He was 
a lineal descendant of Sir John Bankes 
[q. v.], chief justice of the common pleas 
in the reign of Charles I. Bankes was 
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educated at Westminster School and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. He studied law first at 
Lincoln's Inn, and afterwards at the Inner 
Temple, and was called to the "bar by the 
latter society in 1815. In the following 
year he entered parliament as his father's 
colleague for the family borough of Corfe 
Castle, which he represented in every suc- 
ceeding parliament until 1823. He was again 
returned for Corfe Castle in 1826, and sat 
until 1832, when the family borough was 
united with that of Wareham. He does not 
.appear to have achieved any remarkable pro- 
fessional success, but owing, presumably, to 
his family influence, he was appointed one 
of the bankruptcy commissioners in 1822, 
and cursitor baron in 1824. In 1829, under 
the "Wellington administration, he became 
chief secretary of the board of control, and 
in the next year a junior lord of the treasury, 
and one of the commissioners for the affairs 
of India. At the general election in 1841 he 
again entered parliament, being returned by 
the county of Dorset, for which he continued 
to sit until his death. He supported the tory 
party, and strenuously opposed Sir Robert 
Peel's commercial reforms. During the short 
administration of the Earl of Derby in 1852, 
Bankes held the office of judge-advocate-gene- 
ral, and was sworn a privy councillor. On 
the death of his elder brother, "William John 
[q. v.], in 1855, he succeeded to the family 
estates. He died at his residence, Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, leaving issue three sons 
and five daughters by his wile Georgina Char- 
lotte, only child of Admiral Sir Charles 
Nugent, G.C.B. Bankes was the author of 

* The Story of Corfe Castle and of many who 
have lived there ' (London, 1853), aiid of 

* BraveDameMary/a work of fiction founded 
on the * Story.' 

[Illustrated London News, 12 July 1856; 
Burke's Dictionary of the Landed Gentry ; Foss's 
Lives of the Judges of England.] Gr. V. B. 

BANKES, HENRY (1757-1834), poli- 
tician and author, was born in 1757, the only 
surviving son of Henry Bankes, Esq., and 
the great-grandson of Sir John Bankes [q. v.], 
chief justice of the common pleas in the time 
of Charles I. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1778, 
and M.A. in 1781. After leaving Cambridge 
he sat for the close borough of Corfe Castle 
from 1780 to 1826 ; in the latter year lie 
was elected for the county of Dorset, and 
re-elected in the general election in the same 
year, but was rejected after a severe contest 
In 1830. In politics he was a conservative ; 
he gave a general support to Pitt, but pre- 



served his independence. He took an active 
but not a leading part in nearly every debate 
of his time, and closely attended to all par- 
liamentary duties. He was a trustee of the 
British Museum, and acted as its organ in 
parliament. Bankes published ' A Civil and 
Constitutional History of Rome, from the 
Foundation to the Age of Augustus,' 2 vols. 
1818. He married in 1784 Frances, daughter 
of William Woodward, governor of the Lee- 
ward Isles, and left a large family. His 
second son was William John Bankes [q..v.], 
and his third George Bankes [q. v.]. His 
daughter married the Earl of Falmouth. 
Bankes died at Tregothnan, Cornwall, 17 Dec. 
1834, and was buried in Wimborne Abbey. 

[G-ent. Mag. iii, new series, p. 323 ; Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 1780-1829; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

A. G-N." 

BANKES, SIR JOHN (1589-1644), chief 
justice of the common pleas, 'was born at 
Keswick, in Cumberland, of honest parents, 
who, perceiving him judicious and industri- 
ous, bestowed good breeding on him in 
Gray's Inn, in hope he should attain to pre- 
ferment, wherein thev were not deceived' 
(FULLER, Worthies, ed" Nichols, i. 237). His 
father was a merchant, and his mother, 
according to some authorities, Elizabeth, 
daughter of one Hassell, but according to 
Burke's 'Landed Gentry/ Bankes's mother 
was Jane Malton, and his grandmother Anne 
Hassel. Bankes was sent to a grammar school 
in his own county, and thence to Queen's 
College, Oxford, in 1604, at the age of fifteen. 
Leaving the university without a degree he 
entered Gray's Inn as a law student in 1607 ; 
was called to the bar 30 Nov. 1614 ; became 
a bencher of the society in 1629, reader in 
1631, and treasurer the next year (DuaDALE, 
Oriy. 297, 299). Meantime he had been re- 
turned to parliament in 1628 for the borough 
of Morpeth, and had taken part in the debate 
on the question of privilege arising out of the 
seizure of a member's goods for tonnage by 
order of the king (19 Feb. 1628), on which 
occasion lie declared that 'the king's com- 
mand cannot authorise any man to break the 
privilege ' (Parl Hist. ii. i80). He did not, 
however, take much part in the politics of 
the day. 

In 1630 the king made him attorney- 
general to the infant Prince Charles, then 
Duke of Cornwall, and on the death of At- 
torney-general Noy, Bankes succeeded to his 
place, Sept. 1634. His professional reputa- 
tion was very high at this moment, for one 
of Lord Wentworth's correspondents men- 
tions ' how Banks, the attorney-general, hath 
been commended to his majesty that he 
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exceeds Bacon in eloquence, Chancellor Elles- 
mere in judgment, and William Noy in law ? 
(BANKES, Corfe Castle, 54). His wealth ap- 
pears to have grown as rapidly as his repu- 
tation, for about this time he purchased the 
manor of Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, from 
Lady Hatton, widow of Sir Edward Coke. 
That he should have been able to purchase 
so important a property at so comparatively 
early an age as 46, apparently out of the 
legitimate earnings of his private practice, 
proves the very lucrative nature of the legal 
profession in those days. As attorney-general 
it fell to his lot in 1637 to carry out the arbi- 
trary prosecutions in the Star Chamber against 
Prynne, Bishop Williams, and others (State 
Trials, iii. 711, 771). In t'he same year he 
represented the crown in the still more im- 
portant case of John Hampden, on which oc- 
casion his argument lasted for three days (ibid. 
1014). The chief justiceship of the common 
pleas becoming vacant by the promotion of j 
Sir Edward Lyttletou to be lord keeper was ' 
given to Sir John Bankes, 29 Jan. 1640-1 
(RYMER, xx. 447). A month later, while 
sitting as temporary speaker of the House of 
Lords during the illness of tho lord keeper, 
his friend and former client, the Earl of 
Strafford, was brought before him to the bar 
on some matter connected with his impeach- 
ment (Corfe Castle, 83). Sir John remained 
at his post at Westminster for some time 
after the king had left London, but, fearing 
that this might be considered as showing ap- 
proval of the parliamentary cause, he soon 
followed the king to York. He was now 
admitted to the privy council, and signed 
the declaration made by the lords at York, 
in which they asserted that the king had no 
intention of making war on the parliament. 
Sir John accompanied the king to Oxford in 
the winter, and received from the university 
the honorary degree of D.C.L., 20 Dec. 1642 
(WooD, Fasti, ii. 44). 

Though steadily adhering to the king's 
cause, he incurred the royal displeasure by his 
caution and moderation. In a letter, dated 
York, May 1642, to Mr. Green, one of the 
members for Corfe Castle, he says: 'The 
king is extremely offended with me touching 
the militia j saith that I should have per- 
formed the part of an honest man in protest- 
ing against the illegality of the ordinance ; 
commands me upon my allegiance yet to do 
it. ^ I have told him it is not safe for me to 
deliver anie opinion in things which are voted 
in the housses.' In this and other private 
letters to the leaders of parliament he warmly 
urges the necessity of frankness and com- 
promise on both sides with a view to an ' ac- 
commodation,' foreseeing that c if we should 



have civile wars it would make us a mise- 
rable people ' ( Corfe Castle, 135). His efforts 
to preserve the peace seem to have been 
appreciated by the parliament j for, notwith- 
standing the prominent part he had taken 
in the Star Chamber prosecutions and the 
ship-money case, parliament requested that 
ho might be continued in his office of chief 
justice (Parl. Hist. iii. 70). The king's dis-* 
pleasure soon passed away, and Sir John gave 
ample proofs of his devotion to the king by his 
liberal contributions to the royal treasury, and 
still more by tho stubborn resistance ottered 
by his castle long- after all the neighbouring 
strongholds had fallen into the hands of par- 
liament. The heroic defence of Corfe Castle 
by Lady Mary Uankes [q. v.] during nearly 
three years, against great odds, to which she 
yielded only when betrayed, is one of the 
brightest spots in that gloomy period. The 
parliament, on tho other hand, hud ceased to 
regard Sir John s a mediator, and the com- 
mons wore so highly incensed against him 
by his charge to tho grand jury at Salisbury, 
where several members of both houses were 
indicted for high treason before Bankes and 
three other judges, that they ordered the 
four judges to be impeached (WHITJBLOCKE, 
78). ' A similar order was made the next 
year against tho sumo judges in consequence 
of the trial and execution of Captain Turpine 
at Exeter (ibid. 90). Fortunately for Sir 
John he was beyond tlio reach of the com- 
mons, biit they made him fool their dis- 
pleasure by ordering tho forfeiture of all his 
property, even to his books (find. 177). He 
continued to act as privy councillor and 
chief justice at Oxford until his death, which 
occurred there 28 Dec. 1644. lie was buried 
in Christ Church Cathedral, where there is a 
monument to his memory. It must not be 
forgotten that by his will ho gave to the 
value of 30 per annum with other emolu- 
ments to be bestowed in pious xises, and 
chiefly to set up a manufacture of coarse 
cottons in the town of Keswick ' (FuLLHU, i. 
237). 

Clarendon tells us that at one timetheking, 
being displeased with Lord-keeper Ly ttleton, 
proposed to give the great seal to 'Sir John 
Bankes, but that tho latter i was not thought 
equal to that charge in a time of so much 
disorder, though otherwise he was a man of 
great abilities and unblemished integrity* 
(CLARBKrDOir, v. 20.9). Elsewhere the same 
writer speaks of him as * a grave and a 
learned man in the profession of the law ' 
(ibid. vi. 396). This estimate of him appears 
to be acquiesced in by all his contemporaries. 
His conduct as well 'as his letters prove him 
to have been moderate and cautious, but 
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steadily loyal to the royal cauae^ His. pio- 
perty was restored to his family in 164/ by 
parliament after considerable payments by 
Lady Bankes and her children ( WHITELOCKE, 
270). Sir John left a numerous family, and 
his descendants, who still own considerable 
property in the neighbourhood, represented 
the borough of Corfe Castle until it was dis- 
franchised in 1832. The present head of the 
family lives at Kingston Lacy, not far from 
the ruins of their ancient castle. 

[Foss's Judges of England ; Biographia Bri- 
tannica; Bankes's Story of Corfe Castle; Fuller's 
Worthies ; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), ii. 44 ; Lloyds 
Memoires of Sufferers for Charles I.] G-. V. B. 

BANKES, LAD? MARY (d. 1661), the 
heroine of Corfe Castle, was the only daughter 
of Ralph Hawtrey, of Ruislip, in the county 
of Middlesex, the representative of an an- 
cient family of Norman origin. Of her early 
life nothing seems to be recorded ; but having 
married Sir John Bankes [q.v.], chief justice 
of the common pleas in the latter part of 
the reign of Charles I, she retired with her 
children, on the commencement of the civil 
troubles, to Sir John's newly purchased resi- 
dence, Corfe Castle, in the Isle of Piirbeck, 
Dorsetshire, for many centuries a royal resi- 
dence and one of the strongest castles in Eng- 
land. Here Lady Bankes, with the assistance 
of a small garrison, stood two prolonged sieges, 
the first in 1643, lasting six weeks and end- 
ing in the flight of the besiegers ; the second 
in. 1645,. which after eight weeks ended in 
the taking of the castle through the treachery 
of one of the garrison. The fullest and best 
original account of the first siege is con- 
tained in a contemporary royalist publication, 
'Mercurius Rusticus,' No. xi., which, not- 
withstanding its contemptuous banter of 
6 the rebels," is probably a fairly truthful 
account, and is confirmed by occasional allu- 
sions in contemporary newspapers of the 
opposite side. 

From this authority we learn that in May 
1643, Sir John being in attendance on the 
king, the commissioners of Poole sent a force 
of forty seamen ( f they in the castle not sus- 
pecting any such thing ') to demand of Lady 
Bankes the surrender of the foxir small pieces 
of cannon which formed the armament of 
Corfe Castle, but instead of delivering them, 
though at that time there were but five men 
in the castle, yet these five, assisted by the 
maid servants, at their lady's command 
mount these pieces on their carriages, and 
lading one of them they give fire, which 
small thunder so affrighted the seamen that 
they all quitted the place and ran away.' 

On 23 June 1643 the regular siege was 



begun by Sir Walter Earle, with a force of 
500 or 600 men, and a few pieces of ordnance. 
Lady Bankes meantime had quietly laid in 
a good store of provisions, and had obtained 
from Prince Maurice, by her earnest en- 
treaties, a garrison of about eighty men, com- 
manded by Captain Lawrence. Her resolu- 
tion was unshaken by the oath taken by the 
besiegers, ' that if they found the defendants 
obstinate not to yield, they would maintain 
the siege to victory and then deny quarter 
unto all, killing without mercy men, women, 
and children.' All the assaults of the be- 
siegers were successfully repelled by the 
little garrison. In the last of these attacks, 
t the enemy being now pot-valiant and pos- 
sessed with a borrowed courage, which was 
to evaporate in sleep, they divide their forces 
into two parties, whereof one assaults the 
middle ward, defended by valiant Captain 
Lawrence and the greater part of the soul- 
diers; the other assault the upper ward, 
which the Lady Bankes (to her eteniall 
honour be it spoken), with her daughters; 
women, and five souldiers, undertooke to make 
good against the rebels, and did bravely 
perform what she undertooke, for by heaving 
over stones and hot embers, they repelled 
the rebels, and kept them from climbing 
their ladders.' Having lost in this assault 
100 men in killed and wounded, and hearing 
that the king's forces were at hand, Sir 
Walter on 4 Aug. drew off his men so pre- 
cipitately that they left their artillery, am- 
munition, and horses behind. 

For the next two years Lady Bankes 
seems to have lived unmolested, partly at 
Corfe Castle and partly near London. The 
death of her husband in December 1644 
caused no abatement of her devotion to the 
royal cause, and in the summer of 1 645 Corfe 
Castle was again attempted several times by 
the parliamentary forces, and at last closely 
besieged a second time, there being now 
'no garrison (but this) between Excester 
and London' still holding out for the king 
(SPIUGGH, iii. 146). On 26 Feb., or according 
to some accounts 8 April, 1646, Lady Bankes 
and her little garrison, apparently as far as 
ever from yielding, wore betrayed by one 
of her own officers who was 'weary of the 
king's service.' Under pretence of bringing 
in reinforcements this officer introduced by 
night fifty of the enemy, and next movning 
the garrison, finding themselves betrayed 
and further resistance useless, gave ^ them- 
selves up prisoners at discretion, their lives 
only excepted. 

In Sprigge's table of battles and sieges 
Corfe Castle is said to have been taken in 
April ' by stratagem and storm ' after forty- 
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eight days' siege, during which eleven men 
were killed. By order of parliament ^ the 
castle was ' slighted.' The massive frag- 
ments of mediaeval masonry which still oc- 
cupy its site "bear witness at once to the diffi- 
culty of the task and the thoroughness with 
which it was accomplished. 

Lady Bankes was allowed to depart with 
her children in safety, leaving, however, all 
her household effects behind. She now pe- 
titioned the sequestrators to be allowed her 
jointure, which, along with Sir John's pro- 
perty, had been sequestered. Tier petition, 
being ' a case of difficulty,' was referred to 
headquarters, but appears to have remained 
unanswered until Cromwell's accession to 
power, when, on payment of large sums by 
herself and her children, the sequestration 
was removed (Corfe Canffc, pp. 123, 244). 
She was not further molested during the 
Commonwealth. In the church of Kuislip 
there is a monument dedicated by Sir Ralph 
Bankes, her son and heir, which tolls us that 
* having had the honour to have borne with 
a constancy and courage above her sex a noble 
proportion of the late calamities, and the 
happiness to have outlived them so far as to 
have seen the restitution of the government/ 
she ' with great peace of mind laid down her 
most desired life 11 April 1661 ' (LysoNS). 
Posterity has willingly endorsed this brief 
summary of her career. Lady Bankes had 
foxir sons and six daughters. Several noble 
families, as well as the Bankes of Kingston 
Lacy, near Corfe, claim her as an ancestress 
{Notes and Queries, 1st series, iii. 458). 

[Lysons's Middlesex, p. 211 ; Hutchins's Dor- 
set, i. 284; Vicars's Parliamentary Chronicle, 
jy. 372 j Sprigge's Auglia Eediviva ; Mereurius 
Eusticus, No. xi.; Lloyd's Memoirea, 586; 
Bankes's Story of Corfe Castle ; Notes and Queries, 
1st series, iii. 458.] Or. V. B. 

BANKES, WILLIAM JOHN (d. 1855), 
traveller in the East, was second but eldest 
surviving son of Henry Bankes [q. v.], of 
Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, and elder brother 
of the Right Hon. George Bankes [see BANKES, 
GEORGE, 1788-1856], He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; was B.A. 1808, 
and M.A. 1811. From 1810 to 1812 he 
represented Truro in parliament. In 1821 
he was returned for Cambridge University, 
but was defeated in 1825 by Lord Palmers- 
ton and Sir J. Copley. In 1829-31 he 
sat for Marl borough, and was returned by 
the county of Dorset to the first reformed 
parliament, but lost this seat in 1835, after 
which he did not again enter parliament. 
On the death of his great-uncle, Sir William 
Wynne, he succeeded to Soughton Hall in 
Flintshire, and on his father's death in 1836 he 





came into 1 ho family estates in Dorsetshire. 
Byron, his contemporary, describes him as the 
leador of the set of college friends which in- 
cluded C. S. Matthews and Hobhouae. Bankes 
was Byron's friend through life. Byron gave 
him letters of introduction when he was 
stiirting on an eastern journey in 1812. 
Bunkos afterwards visited Byron in Venice. 
Byron speaks of him with atfection. Several 
1 ott ers to h i m are gi von by Moore, Kogers says 
in his 'Table Talk' (eel. l)yce, p. i*)l) that he 



had known Bunkos eclipse Sydney Smith by 
the vigour of his t alk. J Lo was known to the 
literary world by his travels in the East. He 
inspired or wrote a review of Silk Buck- 
ingham's work on Palestine, which appeared 
in tliu ' Quarterly Review ' lV>r January 1822. 
Ho aft envartls published u letter to Jlobhouse, 
repeating charges against Buckingham, who 
had accompanied him in Syria, of appropri- 
ating lua drawings. Buckingham obtained a 
verdict of 400/. damages for the libel, 26 Oct. 
1826. Ho also translated from the Italian 
in 1H30 an autobiographical memoir of Gio- 
vanni Jftnati, with whom ho travelled in 
Egypt- and t.lio En Hi. In 1815 he discovered 
an ancient Egyptian obelisk in the inland of 
PhiliG, and had it brought to England for the 
purpose of erecting it in his own grounds at 
Kingston Ilall. Jlo died at Venice 15 April 
1855, leaving no issue, a,nd was succeeded by 
his brother the Uight lion, (joorgo Bankes. 

[Gent. Mag, .August 1 8/55 ; Burko's History of 
tho Landed (icuitry ; Banian's Life of Giovanni 
Finirti.] G.V.B. 

BAtfKHE AD, J( )II N (1 738-183:5), Irish 
presbyterian minister, was born in 1 738 of a 
family said to havo come from Bank Head 
in Mid-Lothian, und settled near Clough, co. 
Antrim. IIo is said to hu,ve graduated at 
Glasgow, but his naino is not Ibund in the 
college regist er. 1 le wiw licensed by Bally- 
mena presbytery (before 29 Juno 17()2), and 
called 13 Feb. 17(>tt to the congregation of 
Ballycarry (or Brouclisland ), co. Antrim. This, 
the oldest presbyterian church in Ireland, was 
founded by Edward Brice in 16 J 3 [see BBICE, 
EDWARD], and had been vacant since tho 
death of James Cobham (22 Feb. 1769). 
Bankhead subscribed (26 July 1703) the con- 
fession of faith in the following cautious form : 
'I believe the Westminster Confession to con-* 
tain a system of the Christian doctrines, which 
doctrines I subscribe as the confession of my 
faith ; ' and was orclainod by Temylepatrick 
presbytery, 16 Aug. 1763, A unanimous call 
was given him in July 1774 by the richer 
congregation of Comber, co, Down j but he 
remained at Ballycarry all his days, and made 
a considerable fortune out of a grazing farm. 
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In 1786 he published a catechism, valuable 
as indicating the departure from the old 
standards of doctrine, already hinted at in the 
terms of his subscription. The questions are 
precisely those of the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism ; the answers are naked extracts 
from Scripture, without comment. In the 
second edition, 1825, a further progress is 
made ; some of the Westminster questions are 
omitted, others are altered. Bankhead was 
moderator of synod in 1800. On 30 July 
1812 William Glendy (d. 24 July 1853, 
aged 71) was ordained as his assistant and 
successor. In 1829 Glendy took the congre- 
gation with him to join the heterodox re- 
monstrant synod ; but Bankhead remained on 
the roll of the general synod till his death, 
which occurred on 5 July 1833, he being then 
in the ninety-sixth year of his age, and the 
seventieth of his ministry (the inscription on 
his tombstone overestimates on both points). 
It is remarkable that the whole period of 220 
years (1613-1833) in the history of Bally- 
carry congregation is spanned by the pasto- 
rates of four men, the interstices between 
their ministries amounting collectively to 
seventeen years. Bankhead was a man of 
much natural ability. A satirical poem of 
1817 (' The Ulster Synod/ by Rev. William 
Heron, of Ballyclare) describes him, in his 
eightieth year, as ' scattering bright wit, sound 
sense, and Dublin snuff. 7 He published: 
1. Faith the Spring of Holiness 1 [Hab.ii. 4], 
Belf. 1769 (funeral sermon for Arch. Ed- 
monstone of Redhall, who left Bankhead his 
library). 2. < A Catechism/ &c. Belf. 1786, 
12mo (the date is misprinted 1736) j 2nd ed. 
Belf. 1825, 12mo (described above). He was 
twice married, (1) to Jane Martin, (2) in 
February 1812 to Mary Magill, and was the 
father of twenty-two children, nineteen of 
whom reached maturity, and some found dis- 
tinction. His eldest son was John Bankhead, 
M.D., a leading physician of Belfast. Another 
was James Banlihead, ordained 23 March 
1796, presbyterian minister of Dromore, co. 
Down (d. 10 Jan. 1824). Another son, 
Charles Bankhead, M.D., was private physi- 
cian to the celebrated Lord Londonderry, 
who expired in his arms in 1822 ; he died at 
Florence, aged 91, and was father of Charles 
Bankhead, British envoy to Washington. The 
latest survivor of the twenty-two children 
was William Bankhead, Unitarian minister 
at Brighton and Diss, Norfolk (1837-43), 
who left the ministry, and died in Edinburgh, 
1881, aged 69. 

[Belfast News-Letter, 12 July 1833 (see letter 
proving the year of his birth) ; Chr. Unitarian, 
1863 (extracts from original records of Temple- 
patrick presbytery) ; WitheroVs Hist, and Lit. 



Mem. of Presbyter ianism in Ireland, 2 ser. 1880 ; 
Min. of Gen. Synod, 1824; information from a 
descendant.] A. G-. 

BANKS, (JL 1588-1637), a famous 
showman, to whose ' dancing horse ' allusion 
is made by all the best-known authors of his 
day, was a native of Scotland. He is stated 
in 'Tarlton's Jests' (1600) to have origi- 
nally served the Earl of Essex, and to have 
exhibited his horse c of strange qualities . . . 
at the Orosse Keyes in Gracious-streete ' 
before 1588. The animal went by the name 
of Morocco or Marocco. His feats, which are 
briefly described in an epigram in Bastard's 
'Ohrestoleros' (1598), included, among many 
like accomplishments, the power of count- 
ing money, to which reference is made by 
Shakespeare (Love's Labour's Lost, i. 2, 1. 53), 
by Bishop Hall (Toothless Satyrs, 1597), and 
by Sir Kenelrn Digby (Nature of Bodies, 1644, 
p. 321) ; of singling out persons named by 
his master (TABLTON'S Jests ; BRATHWAITE'S. 
Strappado for the Dwell, 1615) ; of danc- 
ing, to which very frequent allusion is made 
by the Elizabethan dramatists. At the end 
of 1595 there appeared a pamphlet, of which 
only two copies are now extant, entitled ' Ma- 
roccus Extaticus, or Bankes Bay Horse in 
a Trance, a discourse set downe in a merry 
dialogue between Bankes and his beast, ana- 
tomizing some abuses and bad trickes of this 
age, written and intituled to mine host of the 
Belsavage, and all his honest guests, by John 
Dando, the wier-drawer of Hacttey , and Harri e 
Runt, the head ostler of Bosomes Inne, 1595.' 
A woodcut represents Banks in the act of 
opening his entertainment, and the horse 
standing on his hind legs, with a stick in 
his mouth and dice on the ground. From 
the title-page it appears that Banks was ftt 
the time exhibiting his horse at the Belsavage 
Inn without Ludgate, where such entertain- 
ments were frequent, and where, as was his 
custom, Banks charged twopence for admis- 
sion to his performance (BRATHWAITE'S 
Strappado). The dialogue, of which the 
pamphlet consists, deals with the hypocrisy 
of the puritans and other alleged abuses, It 
promises a second part, which never appeared. 
About 1600 the horse is reported to have per- 
formed his most famous but hardly credible 
exploit that of climbing the steeple of St. 
Paul's. In the Owles Almanacke ' (1618) it 
is stated that ' since the dancing horse stood 
on the top of Powles, whilst a number of asses 
stood braying, below seventeen yeares.' Re- 
ferences to the event are to be found in many of 
Dekker's plays and prose tracts, in Rowley's 
' Search for Money/and elsewhere. In 1601 
Banks crossed the Channel, and exhibited 
his horse at Paris ; and the best account of 
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Morocco's feats is given by a French eye-wit- 
ness, Jean de Montiyard, Sieur de Melleray, in 
a note to a French translation of the ' Golden 
Ass ' of Apuleius (1603). The horse's age is 
there stated to be about twelve years, but he 
was certainly some three or four years older. 
The magistrates of Paris suspected that his 
tricks were performed by magic, and for 
some time Banks was imprisoned and his 
horse impounded. But on his master declar- 
ing that he had carefully instructed Morocco 
by signs, they were both released, and Banks 
was permitted to continue his exhibition. At 
Orleans, according to Bishop Morton (Direct 
Answer unto the Scandalous Exceptions of 
Theophilus Hiffffons, 1609, p. 11), Morocco 
was again suspected of being a pupil of the 
devil, and Banks, to allay the suspicion, 
* commanded his horse ' (who at once obeyed 
him) * to seek out one in the preasse of the 
people who had a crucifixe on his hat ; which 
done, he bad him kneele downe unto it, and 
not this oiiely, but also to rise up againe and 
to kisse it. s According to the same autho- 
rity, Banks, with Morocco, visited Frankfort 
shortly after this adventure. In 1608 he 
had returned to England, and was tempo- 
rarily employed by Henry, Prince of Wales, 
in the management of his horses ( MS. Privy 
Purse Expenses, 1608-9). In succeeding 
years Banks, according to references in the 
works of Ben Jonson, Sir "Walter Raleigh 
(History of the World, 1614, i. 173), 
Michael Drayton, John Taylor, and Sir John 
Harington, continued to give his entertain- 
ment in London. An elaborate account of 
'how a horse may be taught to doe any 
tricke done by Banks his curtail ' is given at 
the end of Gervase Markham's c Cavelarice ' 
(1607), Some mystery has been ascribed to 
the fate of Banks and 'Morocco. According 
to playful allusions in Ben Jonson's 'Epi- 
grams ' (1616) and in a marginal note to the 
mock romance of 'Don Zara del Fogo ' (1656), 
they were both burned at Rome i by the com- 
mandment of the pope.' But no importance 
need be attached to these statements. The 
showman is almost certainly to be identified 
with Banks, a vintner in tiheapside in later 
years, who is said to have e taught his horse 
to dance, and shooed him with silver ' (Life 
and Death of Mistress Mary Frith, 1662, 
p. 76). As a vintner, Banks was evidently 
dive in May 1637 (Ashmole MS. 826), and 
mention is made of 'mine host Bankes'-in 
.Shirley's ' Ball,' 1639, Curious allusions to 
Banks and his dancing horse are found as late 
AS 1664 (KiLLittRBW's Parson's Wedding). 
An early Lancashire pedigree states that a 
^ daughter of . . . Banks, who kept the horse 
" admirable tricks,' married John Hyde 



of Urmstono, a member of an ancient county 
family (IIuNTRR's Illustrations to Shake* 
speare, i. 265). 

[Tho Lest accounts of Banks, with numberless 
references to con temporary authorities, appear in 
Htilliwell-Phillips's folio Shakespeare, iv. 243 
et seq., and in his privately printed Memoranda 
on Love's Labour's Lost (1879), pp. 21-57. The 
raro tract, Maroccus Extaticns, one copy of 
which is now in tho British Museum, was re* 
printed with notes by E. F. Eimbault for the 
Percy Society (No. 47). Seo also Donee's Illus- 
trations to Shakespeare, i. 212 ; Corser's Collec- 
tanea, i. Ir52 et seq. ; find Frost's Old Showmen, 
p. 23.] S. L. L. 

BANKS, BENJAMIN (1750-1795), a 
violin-maker, was one of tho most prominent 
among the English followers of Amati. 
He began as a pupil of Petor Walmsley, of 
the ' Golden Harp 7 in Piccadilly, the great 
imitator of Stainor violins. Banks, follow- 
ing Daniel Parker, discarded the Stainer 
traditions, and copied the instruments of 
Nicholas Amati . His violas and violoncellos 
are excellent, but his violins arc not so 
good. At an early period of his life he 
established liimsulf at Salisbury. His busi- 
ness there was carried on after' his death by 
his two sons, James and Hunry, who subse- 
quently migrated to Liverpool. 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
ii. 164&.1 J.A.F. M. 



BANKS, SIB EDWARD (1 7G9 P-1885), 
builder, raised himself from tho Immble station 
of a day labourer to the chief control of the 
fii-m of .toll iife & Banks, contractors for public 
works, and was the builder of Waterloo, 
South wark, and London bridges. He owed 
his fortune principally to these contracts, 
which he tools with the Rev. W. J. Jolliffe, 
under the superintendence of the Kennies, 
Among his other undertakings may be men- 
tioned Staines bridge, flic naval works at 
Sheerness dockyard, and the new channels 
for the rivers Ouse, Nene, and Witham in 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire. In June 1822 
Banks received the honour of knighthood. 
He died at Tilgate, Sussex, the residence of 
his daughter, Mrs. Gilbert East Jollifte, 
5 July 1835, in his sixty-sixth year. While 
working as a day labourer upon the Merst- 
ham tram-road, he had been struck with 
the beauty of the neighbouring hamlet of 
Chipstead, and, when he died nearly forty 
years later, desired that he might be buried 
in its quiet churchyard. 

[Brayley's Surrey, iv. 305-7; Gent. Mag. 
.(1835), iv. 444,] . G-, ft, ' 
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BANKS, GEORGE LINN/EUS (1821- 
1881), miscellaneous writer, born at Birm- 
ingham 2 March 1821, was the son of John 
Banks, a seedsman. The father was a rigid 
methodist ; he once took a ' Robinson 
Crusoe ' from his son, and thrust it into the 
fire. When a boy George was totally blind 
for seven months, and was eventually cured 
by a quack, who applied leeches to the soles 
of his feet. He was sent to an engraver, 
but his eyes proved too weak for this work, 
and he afterwards went to a modeller, and, 
when neglected by his father, bound himself 
apprentice to a cabinet-case maker. His 
master failed, and he became, at the age 
of seventeen or eighteen, a contributor to 
newspapers and magazines, an amateur actor, 
and orator. He had a remarkable faculty for 
silhouette portraiture, and was also a rapid 
improvisatore. For years he was intimately 
associated with many of the movements for 
the political enfranchisement and social ad- 
vancement of the masses of the people. One 
of his lyrics, called ' What I live for,' was 
frequently quoted by platform and pulpit 
orators, and is widely known. It is believed 
that it first appeared in a Liverpool news- 
paper. During his residence in Liverpool 
he wrote a play called ' The Swiss Father,* 
in which Creswick took the 1 eading part . He 
also wrote for the negro actor, Ira Aldridge, a 
drama entitled ' The Slave King,' and in later 
years two smart burlesques for the Durham 
and Windsor theatres. These were ' Old 
Maids and Mustard,' and i Ye Doleful Wives 
of Windsor. 7 He wrote the long popular 
negro melody ' Dandy Jim of Caroline.' ' The 
Minstrel King,' set by Macfarren, and ' War- 
wickshire Will/ are still sung at Shake- 
spearean gatherings. 

In 1846 he married Isabella Varley, of 
Manchester, the authoress of ' Ivy Leaves ' 
and of several novels. Between 1848 and 
1864 Banks was editor of the 'Harrogate 
Advertiser/ 'Birmingham Mercury/ 'Dub- 
lin Daily Express/ 'Durham Chronicle/ 
' Sussex Mercury/ and ' Windsor Royal 
Standard. ' For a time he had some share along 
with Mr. William Sawyer in the * Brighton 
Excursionist.' He also wrote ' Blossoms of 
Poetry/ 1841 ; < Spring Gatherings/ 1845 ; 
1 Lays for the Times/ 1845 j ' Onward/ 1848 j 
1 Peals from the Belfry/ 1853 ; Slander, a 
Remonstrance in Rhyme/ 1860; 'Life of 
Blondin/ 1862 ; ' Finger-post Guide to Lon- 
don ; ' ' Staves for the Human Ladder/ 1850 ; 
' All about Shakspere/ 1864 ; and ' Daisies in 
the Grass/ 1865 (this is a volume of poems 
by Banks and his wife). He took part in 
the tercentenary of Shakespeare and the Dur- 
ham Burns centenary. He was actively in- 



terested in the success of friendly societies 
and mechanics' institutes. 

It was the intention of his wife to edit a 
complete collection of his poems, and to write 
a memoir of his active public career. Un- 
fortunately in the later and clouded years of 
his life he destroyed much of the requisite 
material. He died after a long and painful 
illness, 3 May 1881, in London, and is buried 
in Abney Park Cemetery. 

[Information supplied by Mrs. G-. L. Banks, 
and by personal friends.] W. E., A. A. 

BANKS, JOHN (fl. 1696), a dramatist 
of the Restoration, of whom very little is 
definitely known, is supposed to have been 
born about 1650. He was bred to the law, 
and was a member of the society of the 
New Inn. In 1677 lie was tempted by the 
success of Lee's ' Rival Queens ' to write a 
similar tragedy in verse, entitled ' Rival 
Kin^s/ and this was accepted and played 
at the Theatre Royal. In November, 1678 
another tragedy by Banks, the * Destruction 
of Troy/ was' acted at the Dorset Garden 
Theatre, and printed in 1679. In 1682 was 
brought out at the Theatre Royal the ' Un- 
happy Favourite/ a tragedy on the romantic 
fate of the Earl of Essex. This enjoyed 
considerable success, and Dryden wrote the 
prologue and the epilogue. It is a play 
which, although ill-written, showed a con- 
siderable power ovei* the emotions of the 
audience, and Banks doubtless imagined 
that it was to be the precursor of a long 
theatrical success. He was, however, dis- 
appointed. In 1683 he wrote the 'Innocent 
Usurper/ a play founded on the story of 
Lady Jane Grey, but he failed to find for it 
either a publisher or a stage. He was scarcely 
less unfortunate with his 'Island Queens' 
in 1684, for that also was rejected at the 
theatres. He printed it, however, and twenty 
years later, on 6 March 1704, it was brought 
out at Drury Lane as the ' Albion Queens/ 
and so reprinted. For many years Banks 
did not appear before the public, In 1692 
he brought out his ' Virtue betrayed/ a tra- 
gedy on the story of Anne Boleyn, which 
was the most successful of all his works, 
and held the stage until 1766. In October 
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published 

production was ' Cyrus the Great/ produced 
at Lincoln's Inn Fields in 1696. For some 
time the actors refused to act this play on 
account of its insipidity ; their objections, 
however, were overruled, and the piece en- 
joyed a considerable success, but had to be 
withdrawn after tjie fourth night on account 
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of the sudden death of Smith, the tragedian. 
Nothing more is known about Banks j it 
reported that he was hurled at St. James s, 
Westminster. He published nothing except 
the seven dramas mentioned above, all ot 
which are tragedies in five acts and in verse. 
Banks is a dreary and illiterate writer, whose 
"blank verse is execrable. It appears, how- 
ever, that his scenes possessed a melodramatic 
pathos which appealed to vulgar hearers, 
and one or two of his pieces survived most 
of the Restoration drama upon the stage. 

fGenest's History of the Stage, i, ii ; Cibbcr's 
Lives of the Poets, iii. 174.] & <* 

BANKS, JOHN (1709-1751), miscel- 
laneous writer, was born in 1709 at Sonning 
in Berkshire. Losing his father early he was 
placed by his mother's brother at a private 
school, and taught by an 'anabaptist 'numst or, 
His teacher, jealous, it is said, of his abilities, 
pronounced 'him to be hopelessly dull, and 
his uncle accordingly removed him from 
school and apprenticed him to a weaver at 
Heading. Before his apprenticeship was 
finished an accident disabled him from fol- 
lowing that employment, and he removed to 
London, buying with the proceeds of a small 
legacy left him by a relative a parcel of old 
books, and setting up a bookstall in Spital- 
Mds. Stimulated by the patronage which 
' The Thresher* of that poet of humble life, 
Stephen Duck, received prom Queen Caroline, 
Banks produced, but without success, ' The 
Weaver's Miscellany.' Giving up his book- 
stall he entered as journeyman the sen-ice of 
a bookseller and Bookbinder, and published 
by subscription poems, two sets of which, it 
is said, were ordered by Pope, who, it is also 
said, praised them and bestowed encourage- 
ment on their author. The poems bringing 
liim some money and reputation, Banks be- 
came an author by profession. His next work 
was a large folio 'Life of Christ.' In 1739 
he published anonymously his best-known 
book, ' A Short Critical Review of the Life 
of Oliver Cromwell, by a Gentleman of the 
Middle Temple, 7 although it does not appear 
that the author ever went to the bar, Several 
editions of this volume were called for during 
his lifetime, and on the title-page of the fifth, 
issued in 1767, it is described as being ' by 
the late John Banks, Esq.' The book is 
written with some vigour, and was ^ one of 
the earliest in which was taken a view on 
the whole favourable of Cromwell's career 
and character. In his account of ' the bio- 
graphies of Oliver,' prefixed to his ' Oliver 
Cromwell's Letters and Speeches/ Carlyle 
notes this peculiarity of Banks's work, which 
he pronounces to be ' otherwise of no moment.' 



In speaking of Banks as l a kind of lawyer 
and playwright, if I mistake not,' Carlyle 
seems to confound him with John Banks the 
dramatist [q.v.] . In 1744, when apprehensions 
of a landing of the Pretender and of a French 
invasion were entertained, Banks published a 
'History of the Life ancllleign of William III, 
King of England/ in tone and tenor strongly 
anti-Jacobite. In his latest years he is sai'd 
to have conducted two London newspapers, 
1 Old England' and the ' Westminster Jour- 
nal.' Tie died at liis house at Islington on 
19 April 1751, and is described as cheerful 
and good-natured. Mention is made of an 
edition of his poems in two volumes. His 
volumes on Cromwell and William HI are 
the only works of Banks of which there are 
copies in the library of the British Museum. 

[Gibber's Lives of the Poets (1755), v. 310; 
ent. Mug. xxi. 1 87.] F. E. 

BANKS, JOHN SIIEIIB1100KE (1811- 
1857), major, was in 1828 nominated to a 
cadctfthip 'iii the Bengal army by the Itight 
Honourable Charles Wynn, at that time 
president of the board of control. Arriving- 
in India in 1829, ho was posted to the 33rd 
regiment Bengal native infantry, of which 
he* became quartermaster and interpreter in 
183)3. He was subsequently employed for 
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some time on civil duties in the feaugor and 
Nerbudda territory. In 1842 he served with 
General Pollock's army of retribution in the 
march upon Cabul, and shortly afterwards 
was appointed to a subordinate office in the 
military secretariat. In thin office some 
years later he was brought into contact with 
the governor-general, the Marquis of Dal- 
housie, whose confidence and personal regard 
he speedily acquired. Owing to the absence 
of the head of the department on sick leave, 
it devolved upon Major (then Captain) Banks 
to make all the arrangements for the expe- 
dition which resulted in the conquest and 
annexation of Pegu. Shortly after the close 
of the war, he accompanied Lord IMhousie- 
on a visit to British Burmah, and subse- 
quently became a member of the governor- 
general's personal staiF in the capacity of 
military secretary. In July 1855 he was 
deputed upon a confidential mission to- 
Lucknow, to communicate to Sir James 
Outram, the resident, the intentions of the 
governor-general regarding the annexation 
of Oudh. 

When Lord Dalhousie left India, Major 
Banks joined the Oudh commission as com- 
missioner of Lucknow, and soon became the 
trusted adviser and friend of the chief com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Lawrence, by whom, 
on his death-bed, he was nominated to sue- 
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ceed as chief commissioner, but lie survived 
his chief only a few weeks. In Sir John 
Inglis's memorable despatch on the defence 
of the Lucknow residency, the death of 
Major Banks was noticed in the following 
terms : ' The garrison had scarcely re- 
covered the shock which it had sustained in 
the loss of its revered and beloved general, 
when it had to mourn the death of that 
able and respected officer, Major Banks, who 
received a bullet through his head while 
examining a critical outpost on 21 July, and 
died without a groan.' 

Major Banks was a man of excellent judg- 
ment and tact, able and industrious in the 
discharge of his official duties, a brave soldier, 
and an excellent linguist. His widow, a 
daughter of Major-general II. B. Fearon, O.B., 
received a special pension from the India 
Office in recognition of her husband's services. 

[Bengal Army List ; Despatch of Brigadier 
Inglis, commanding the garrison of Lucknow, 
26 Sept. 1857; Times newspaper, 15 Oct. 1857; 
family papers.] - A. J. A. 



BANKS, SIB JOSEPH (1743-1820), 
president of the Royal Society, born at Ar- 
gyle Street, London, on 13 Feb. 1 743-4, was 
the only son of William Banks of Eevcsby 
Abbey in Lincolnshire, and Sarah, daughter 
of William Bate. He received his early edu- 
cation under a private tutor, and at the age 
of nine was sent to Harrow School, and 
thence transferred to Eton when thirteen. 
He was described as being well disposed 
and good-tempered, but so immoderately 
fond of play that his attention could not be 
fixed to his studies. At fourteen his tutor 
had the satisfaction of seeing a change come 
over his pupil, which Banks afterwards ex- 
plained as follows. One fine summer even- 
ing he had stayed bathing in the Thames so 
long, that he found that all his companions had 
gone. Walking back leisurely along a lane, 
the sides of which were clothed with flowers, 
he was so struck by their beauty as to resolve 
to add botany to the classical studies imposed 
by authority. He submitted to be instructed 
by the women employed in culling- simples 
to supply the druggists' shops, paying six- 
pence for each material item of information. 
During his next holidays, to his extreme de- 
light he found a book in'his mother's dressing- 
room, which not only described the plants 
he had met, but also gave engravings of 
them. This proved to be Gerard's <IIerball,' 
and although one of its covers was gone and 
several of its leaves were lost, he carried it 
back to school in triumph, and was soon 
able to turn the tables upon his former in- 
structors. 

VOI. III. 



He left Eton in his eighteenth year, but 
lost the last half-year of his education there. 
He had been taken home to be inoculated 
tor small-pox, but the first attempt failed, and 
when he. had fully recovered from the second 
it was thought fit to send him to Oxford. 
He was accordingly entered a gentleman 
commoner at Christ Church in December 
1760. 

His ^ liking for botany increased while at 
the university, and he warmly embraced the 
other branches of natural history. Finding 
that no lectures were given in botany, he 
sought and obtained from the professor per- 
mission to procure a teacher to be paid by 
the students. He then went by stage-coach 
to Cambridge, and brought back with him 
Mr. Israel Lyons, astronomer and botanist, 
who afterwards published a small book on 
the Cambridge flora. Many years subse- 
quently Lyons, through the interest of Banks, 
was appointed astronomer under Captain 
Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, on his 
voyage towards the North Pole. 

Banks's father died in 1761 during his first 
year at Oxford, leaving him an ample fortune 
and estate at Eevesby. He left Oxford in 
December 1763, after taking an honorary 
degree. In February 1764 he came of ag'e 
and took possession of his paternal fortune. 
He had already attracted attention in the 
university by his superior attainments in 
natural history ; and in May 1766 he was 
elected fellow of the lloyal Society. During 
the same summer he went to Newfoundland 
to collect plants with his friend Lieutenant 
Phipjjs. lie returned to England during 
the following winter by way of Lisbon. 
After his return an intimacy was established 
between Dr. Daniel Solander and himself; 
which was only ended by the death of the 
former. Solander had been a favourite pupil 
of Linnums, and at the time when Banks 
first came to know him was employed as an 
assistant librarian at the British Museum, 
Ho afterwards became Banks's companion 
round tho world, and subsequently his libra- 
rian until his death. 

By his influence with Lord Sandwich, first 
lord of the admiralty, Banks obtained per- 
mission to accompany Cook's expedition in 
the Endeavour, equipped at his own expense, 
taking with him Dr. Solander, two draughts- 
men Mr. Buchan for landscape, and Mr. 
Sydney Parkinson for objects of natural his- 
tory and two attendants. The journal which 
he kept was largely utilised by Dr. Hawkes- 
worth in his relation of the voyages of Car- 
teret, Wallis, and Cook. Thence we learn 
that the Endeavour left Plymouth on a fair 
wind on the afternoon of 25 Aug. 1768. 
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Crossing the Bay of Biscay, Banks captured 
many of the surface animals and marine 
birds, and three weeks after quitting Eng- 
land Madeira was sighted. The harbour 
of Bio de Janeiro was reached on 13 Nov. 
The jealousy of the Portuguese officials pre- 
vented much collecting being done, except 
by stealth, and after many altercations with 
the governor Cook set sail after three weeks' 
stay^in that port. They reached Le Moire's 
Strait in January 1769, and Banks with his 
assistants gathered winter's-bark in abun- 
dance. Here Banks, Solauder, Green the 
astronomer, and Monkhouse the surgeon 
started for a day's trip into the interior. 
Ascending a hill they came upon a swamp, 
where a fall of snow greatly incommoded 
and chilled them. Buchan, the artist, was 
seized with a fit, and, a fire being lit, the least 
tired completed the ascent to the summit 
and came down without much delay to the 
rendezvous. It was now eight o'clock, and 
they pushed forwards to the ship, Banks 
bringing up the rear to prevent straggling. 
Dr. Solander begged every one to keep mov- 
ing. The cold suddenly became intense. 
Solander himself was the first who lay down 
to rest, and at last fell asleep in spite of all 
Banks's efforts. A few minutes afterwards 
some of the people who had been sent forward 
returned with the welcome news that a fire 
was burning a quarter of a mile in advance. 
Solander was aroused with the utmost diffi- 
culty, having almost lost the use of his limbs, 
and a black servant had nearly perished. 
The fire having been reached, Banks sent 
back two of those who seemed least affected 
by the cold to bring back the couple who 
were left with the negro. It was then found 
that a bottle of rum was in the knapsack of 
one of the men ; the negro was roused by 
the spirit, but he and his companions drank 
too freely of it, and all but one of them 
succumbed to the frost. Others of the 
party showed signs of frost-bite, but, thanks 
to Banks's indomitable energy, they were 
brought to the fire. Here they passed the 
night in a deplorable condition. They were 
nearly a day's journey from the vessel, and 
were destitute of food, except for a vulture 
which had been shot. It was past eight in 
the morning before any signs of a thaw set 
in ; then they divided the vulture into ten 
portions about three mouthfuls apiece and 
by ten it was possible to set out. To their 
great surprise, they found themselves in 
three hours iipon the beach. 

After passing Cape Horn on 10 April 1769 
the Endeavour sighted Tahiti, and three days 
after anchored in Porfr-Eoyal Bay. Within 
four days from this Buchan, the landscape 



artist, died. This island being the appointed 
place of observation, a fort was built and DrZ 
parations made for observing the transit of 
Venus ; during the night the quadrant was 
stolen by the natives, but Banks had suffi- 
cient influence over them to regain it 
transit was observed on 3 June, 1769 
ticulars of which are given in the ' 
soplucal Transactions,' Ixi. part 2 

Whilst in the island Banks lost no oppor- 
tunity of observing the customs of the in- 
habitants, and of getting a knowledge of the 
natural productions also. He was present 
at a native funeral, blackened with charcoal 
and water as low as the waist. Previous to 
sailing from Tahiti, Banks made as complete 
an exploration of the island as time per- 
mitted, and sownd in suitable spots seeds of 
melons and other plants, which he had 
brought from Kio de Janeiro. 

The Endeavour proceeded to New Zealand 
where six months wero spent in exploration 
ot the coast and its productions. 

Australia was next visited, and a small 
kangaroo observed for tho first time in Botanv 
Bay, which was so named by the exploring 
party on account of the abundance oi : forms 
of plants unknown to Banks and Solander 
Iho course of the voyage was northward, 
mside the great barrier reef on the north-east 
coast of Queensland, and all went well until 
the night of ]0 June 1770, when the En- 
deavour stuck fast on a coral rock. The 
ship' was lightened nearly fifty tons by 
throwing overboard six guns, ballast, and 
heavy stores. Soon afterwards day broke 
and a dead calm followed. The pumps were 
kept going, but tho crew became exhausted, 
and the situation was veiy critical. But at 
last the ship was hauled olF the rocks, and 
sail was sot to carry her to the land, about 

5 1 / J gu f ? distant " One of the midshipmen, 
Mr. Moukhouse, suggested the expedient of 
fothenng the ship, which he earned out by 
sewing oakum and wool on a sail and draw- 
ing it under the ship's bottom. The suction 
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of the leak drew it inwards, so as to stay the 
rush of water inwards, On 17 June, a con- 
venient harbour Laving been found, the En- 
deavour was taken into it for careening and 
repair. The timbers were found to have been 
cleanly cut away by the rocks, and, most 
singular of all, a fragment of rock remained 
plugging the hole it had made. Had it not 
been for this happy circumstance, the ship 
must have inevitably foundered. In the 
operation of laying her ashore, the water in 
the hold went aft, and the bread room was 
flooded. In this room were stored the dried 
plants collected with great trouble during 
the early part of the voyage. The bulk, bv 
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indefatigable care and attention, were saved, 
but some were utterly ruined. 

Whilstherethe kangaroo and other Austra- 
lian animals which were new to science were 
observed, and some cockles so large that one 
was more than two men could eat. 

On 4 July Banks and his. party left the 
Endeavour River, so named by Cook, and by 
the 13th they managed to find a channel to 
the open sea through the great Barrier Reef, 
which they re-entered through Providential 

Channel. 

From the mainland the voyage was prose- 
cuted to New Guinea, and thence by the 
Dutch possessions in the Malay Archipelago 
to Batavia, which was reached on 9 Oct. 
1770. Here it was found necessary to refit. 
Ten days after their' arrival almost everybody 
was attacked by fever. Banks and Solander 
were so affected that the physician declared 
tfieir cases hopeless, unless they were re- 
moved to the country. A house about two 
miles out was therefore hired for them, and, to 
secure attentive nursing, each bought a Malay 
female slave. They recovered slowly, and 
were able to rejoin the Endeavour on Christ- 
mas day, sailing from Batavia on 27 Dec., 
with forty sick on board and the rest in a 
very feeble state. During the passage from 
Java to the Cape of Good Hope, Sporing, 
one of Banks's assistants, and Sydney Par- 
kinson, the natural history draughtsman, 
died and were buried at sea : the total num- 
ber lost by death being twenty-three, besides 
seven buried at Batavia. 

The Endeavour touched at St. Helena, and 
left that place on 4 May 1771. On 10 June 
the Lizard was sighted, and two days after- 
wards they landed at Deal. 

The success of this voyage, and the enthu- 
siasm it evoked, led to a second voyage under 
the same commander in the Resolution. 
At the solicitation of Lord Sandwich, first 
lord of the admiralty, Banks offered to ac- 
company this expedition. The offer being 
accepted, the outfit was begun, and Zoffany 
the painter, three draughtsmen, two secreta- 
ries, and nine other skilled assistants were 
engaged. The accommodation on board was 
found insufficient, and additional cabins were 
built on deck. These were found on trial not 
only to affect the ship's sailing powers, but 
also her stability. They were therefore or- 
dered to be demolished, and Banks abandoned 
his intention of sailing in the Resolution. 
Dr. Lind had been appointed naturalist to 
the expedition under a grant of 4,000, but 
on hearing of Banks's decision he declined the 
post. Dr. Johann Reinhold Forster and his 
son Georg ultimately sailed with the expe- 
dition. 



Being disappointed in this quarter, Banks 
resolved to visit Iceland with his followers 
and Dr. Solander. He reached that island 
in August 1772, climbed to the top of Hecla, 
and returned in six weeks, the results being 
summarised in Dr. von Troil's volume. 

Sir John Pringle, president of the Royal 
Society, retired from the chair in 1777, and 
Banks was chosen as his successor on 30 Nov. 
1778, and held that distinguished position 
until his death. He found, it is stated, secre- 
taries assuming the power which belonged 
to the president alone, and other abuses which 
he determined to rectify. This intention, 
coupled with the fact that natural history had 
been less cultivated than mathematics in the 
Royal Society, caused an amount of discon- 
tent amongst some of the members, which 
broke out a few years later in the session of 
1783-4. The office of foreign secretary at 
that time was filled by Dr. Hutton, professor 
of mathematics at Woolwich j and he having 
been charged with neglecting his duties, a 
rule was framed by the council requiring the 
secretaries to live in London. Upon this 
Dr. Hutton resigned, after having defended 
his conduct in open meeting and a vote of the 
society having been recorded in his favour. 
This action was followed by several stormy 
meetings, in which one of the chief speakers 
in opposition to the chair was the Rev. Dr. 
Horsley, formerly one of the secretaries and 
afterwards bishop of St. Asaph. His speeches 
were of .extreme bitterness, and as a last re- 
source he threatened to emit the society with 
his friends. He said: 'I am united with a 
respectable and numerous band, embracing, 
I believe, a majority of the scientific part of 
this society, of those who do its scientific 
business. Sir, we shall have one remedy in 
our power when all others fail : if other re- 
medies should fail, we can at least secede. 
Sir, when the hour of secession comes the 
president will be left with his train of feeble 
amateurs and that toy* (pointing to the mace) 
' upon the table, the ghost of that society iu 
which philosophy once reigned, and Newton 
presided as her minister/ A motion was 
ultimately carried in support of the presi- 
dent's conduct, and a few members, Dr. 
Horsley among them, left the society. Har- 
mony was restored, and the ascendency of 
Banks never again questioned. 

In March ] 779 Banks married Dorothea, 
daughter of William Weston-Hugessen, of 
Provender, in Kent, who survived him. He 
was created a baronet in 1781, invested with 
the order of the Bath 1 July 1795, and 
sworn of the privy council 29 March 1797. 

In 1802 he was chosen a member of the 
National Institute of France; and his letter 
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of thanks in response for the honour was the 
occasion of a bitter anonymous attack by his 
old opponent, Dr. Horsley, who taxed him 
with want of patriotic feeling. 

Towards the close of his life he was greatly 
troubled with gout, so much so as to lose at 
times the use of his limbs. He died at his 
house at Spring Grove, Isleworth, on 19 June 
1820, leaving a widow but no children. By 
his express desire he was buried in the 
simplest manner in the parish church. By 
will he left 200 per annum to his librarian 
at his death, Robert Brown, with the use of 
his herbarium and library during his life, the 
reversion being to the British Museum. 
Brown made over these collections to the 
nation within a short time after acquiring 
possession of them. Francis Bauer was also 
provided for during his life, to enable him 
to continue his exquisite drawings from new 
plants at Kew. 

The character which Banks has left behind 
him is that of a munificent patron of science 
rather than an actual worker himself. His 
own writings are comparatively trifling. He 
wrote 'A Short Account of the Causes of the 
Disease called the Blight, Mildew, and Rust/ 
which was published in 1806, reaching a second 
edition in 1806, and re-edited in 1807, besides 
being reprinted by W. Curtis in his ' Observa- 
tions on the British Grasses/ and in the 'Pam- 
phleteer ' for 1813. He was the author of an 
anonymous tract on the * Propriety of allow- 
ing a Qualified Exportation of Wool' in 1782, 
and in 1809 he brought out a small work on 
the merino sheep, a pet subject of his as well 
as of the king, George III. There were some 
short articles by him in the ' Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society/ a few in the 'Archioo- 
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actions/ and a short essay on the ' Economy 
of a Park ' in vol. xxxix. of Young's ' Annals 
of Agriculture. 7 He published Kaempfer's 
' Icones Plantarum ' in 1791 in folio, and di- 
rected the issue of Roxburgh's l Coromandel 
Plants/ 1795-1819, 3 vols folio. He seems 
to have given up all thought of publishing 
the results of his collections on the death of 
Dr. Solander in 1782 by apoplexy, although 
the plates were engraved and the text drawn 
up in proper order for press. The manuscripts 
are preserved in the botanical department of 
the British Museum in Cromwell Road. 

His collections were freely accessible to all 
scientific men of every nation, and his house 
in Soho Square became the gathering-place 
of science. The library was catalogued by 
Dr. Dryander, and issued in five volumes in 
1800-5, a work greatly valued on account of 
its accuracy. Fabricius described his insects ; 
Broussonet received his specimens of fishes ; 



Graertner, Vahl, and Robert Brown have 
largely used tho stores of plants, and four 
editions of ' Desiderata ' were issued previ- 
ously to the publication of the ' Catalogues/ 
Banks spared neither pains nor cost in en- 
riching his library, which at his death must 
be considered as being the richest of its class. 
It is still kept by itself in a room at the 
British Museum, although the natural history 
collections have bertn transferred to the new 
building at South Kensington. 

An unstinted eulogy was pronounced by 
Cuvier before the Academic Koyale des Sci- 
ences in tho April following the death of Banks. 
In this he testifies to the generous interven- 
tion of Banks on behalf of foreign naturalists. 
When the collections made by LaBillardiere 
daring 1 D'Entrecastcaux's expedition fell by 
fortune of war into British hands and were 
brought to England, Banks hastened to send 
them back to France without having even 
glanced at them, writing to M, de Jussieit 
that he would not steal a single botanic idea 
from those who had gone in peril of their lives 
to get them. Ten times wore parcels ad- 
dressed to the royal garden in Paris, which 
had been captured by English cruisers. He 
constantly acted us scientific adviser to tlie 
king ; it was ho who directed the despatch 
of collectors abroad for the enrichment of the 
gardens at Kew. 

The influence of his strong will was mani- 
fest in all his undertakings and voyages ; he 
wtis to be found in the first boat which visited 
each unknown kind. After his return he be- 
came almost autocratic in his power ; to him 
everything of a scientific character seemed to 
gravitate naturally, and his long tenure of 
the presidential chair of the Royal Society 
led aim to cxercifw over it a vigorous autho- 
rity, which has been denounced as despotic. 
Dr. Kippis's account, in his pamphlet seems 
very fairly to describe the disposition of Banks : 
' The temper of the president has been repre- 
sented as greatly despotic. Whether it be 
so or not I am unable to determine from per- 
sonal knowledge. I do not find that a charge 
of this kind is brought against him by those 
who have it in their power to be better judges 
of the matter. He appears to be manly, 
liberal, and open in his behaviour to his ac- 
quaintance, and very persevering in his friend- 
ship. Those who have formed the closest 
intimacy with him have continued their con- 
nection and maintained their esteem and re j 
gard. This was the case with OaptainOook 
and Dr. Solander, and other instances might, 
I believe, be mentioned to the same purpose. 
The man who, for a course of years and with- 1 
out diminution, preserves the affection of 
those friends who loiow him best, is not likely 
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to have unpardonable faults of temper. It is 
possible that Sir Joseph Banks may have as- 
sumed a firm tone in the execution of his duty 
as president of the society, and have been free 
in his rebukes where he apprehended that 
there was any occasion for them. If this hath 
been the case, it is not surprising that he 
should not be universally popular/ 

[Manuscript Correspondence; Home's Him- 
terian Oration, 14 Feb. 1822 ; Cuvier's Eloge His- 
torique, lu le 2 Avril 1821; Sir Joseph Banks 
and the Koyal Society, &c., London, 1846 ; Na/- 
turalists' Library, xxix. 17-48 ; Annual Biogra- 
phy and Obituary for 1821, pp. 97-120; Gent. 
Mag. 1820, i. 574, 637-8, ii. 86-8, 99 ; Annual 
Eegister, 1820, ii. 1153-63; Nouv. Biog. Gr6n. 
iv. 362-70 ; Duncan's Short Account of the Life 
of Sir J. Banks, Edin. 1821 ; Suitor's Memoirs, 
Paramatta, 1855 ; Parkinson's Journal of a Voy- 
age to the South Seas in H.M.S. Endeavour, 
Lond. 1773; Von Troll's Letters on Iceland, 
Lond. 1781 ; Kemcmbrancor, April 1784, 
pp. 298-309 ; London Review, April 1784, pp. 
265-71 ; Critical Review, April 1784, 299-305; 
Appeal to the Fellows of the Eoyal Society, Lond. 
1784; Narrative of tho Dissensions and Debates 
in the Eoyal Society, Lond. 1784 ; History of the 
Instances of Exclusion from the Eoyal Society, 
Lond. 1784; Kippis's Observations on the late 
Contests in the Eoyal Society, Lond. 1784; 
Weld's History of the Eoyal Society, Lond. 

1848, ii. 103-305; Barrow's Sketches, Lond. 

1849, pp. 12-53,] B. D. J. 

BA]STKS, SARAH SOPHIA (1744- 
1818), only sister of Sir Joseph Banks, was 
born in 1744 and died on 27 Sept. 1818, at 
her brother's house in Soho Square, after a 
short illness. She had kindred tastes to her 
brother, and although debarred from such 
adventurous voyages as he undertook, she 
amassed a considerable collection of objects 
of natural history, books, and coins. ' Sir 
Joseph Banks presented her coins and en- 
gravings to the British Museum. The Abbfi 
Mann, one of her brother's correspondents, 
presented her, in 1797, with a collection of 
German coins which she added to her col- 
lection (Letters of Eminent Literary Men, 
Camd. Soc. pp. 445-7). 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxxviii. pt, ii. (1818), p. 472.] 

B. D. J. 

BANKS, THOMAS (1735-1805), sculp- 
tor, the first of his country, according to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, to produce works of 
classic grace, was the eldest son of William 
Banks, the land steward and surveyor of the 
Duke of Beaufort. H e was born in Lambeth 
on 29 Dec. 1735. He is said by Flaxman to 
have been instructed in the principles of ar- 
chitecture, and to have practised drawing 
under his father, 'who was an architect.' 



Banks was sent to school at Ross, in Here- 
fordshire. At the age of fifteen he was placed 
under Mr. Barlow, an ornament carver, and 
served his full term of seven years 1 appren- 
ticeship. Barlow lived near Scheemakers, 
the sculptor, and after working at Barlow's 
from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. the youth studied at 
Scheemakers' from 8 to 10 or 11. He was 
employed by Kent, the architect. At the age 
of twenty-three he entered the academy in 
St. Martin's Lane, and between 1763 and 
1769 obtained at least three medals and pre* 
mimns from the Society of Arts. One of 
these honours was awarded for a bas-relief of 
the < Death of Epaminondas ' (1763) in Port- 
land stone ; another for a bas-relief in mar- 
ble of 'Hector's Body redeemed' (1765); 
and a third for a life-size model in clay of 
' Prometheus with the Vulture.' The last is 
praised by Flaxman as ' boldly conceived, 
composition harmonious and compact.' This 
was in 1769, the year of the first exhibition 
of the Royal Academy ; and in 1770 Banks's 
name appears as an exhibitor of two designs 
of ' ^Eneas mid Anchises escaping from the 
Flames of Troy/ In the same year he obtained 
the gold medal of the Academy for a bas-relief 
of the ' Rape of Proserpine.' In 1771 he ex- 
hibited a cherub hanging a garland on an urn 
(in clay), and a drawing of the head of an 
Academy model. The ability shown in these 
works and the ' Mercury, Argus, and lo ' of 
the next year procured him a travelling stu- 
dentship, and he left his house in New Bond 
Street, Oxford Street, and went to Home, 
where lie arrived in August 1772. He was 
now thirty-seven years old, and had manned 
a lady of' the name of Wooton, coheiress of 
certain green fields and flower gardens which 
have since been turned into the streets and 
squares of .May fair. The portion of his wife 
and some assistance from his mother (his 
father being dead) placed him above the fear 
of want, and enabled him to prolong his stay 
in Italy for seven years. In 1779 he returned 
and took a house in Newman Street (No. 5J, 



which he retained till his death. During his 
absence he exhibited two works only at the 
Royal Academy a marble bas-relief of ' Al- 
cyone discovering the Body of Oeyx ' in 1775, 
and a marble bust of a lady in 1778 j but the 
following are reckoned by different authori- 
ties as amongst the works of his Roman pe- 
riod : A bas-relief of the ' Death of Germa- 
nicus,' bought by Thomas Coke, Esq.,, of 
Holkham ; another of ' Thetis rising to com- 
fort Achilles/ probably the original of the 
fine work in marble presented by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Forster, to the National Gallery 
in 1846 ; ' Caractacus and his Family be- 
fore Claudius/ in marble (exhibited 1780) ; a 
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portrait of the Princess Sophia of Gloucester 
as Psyche plucking the golden wool (model, 
exhibited 1781) ; Love seizing the human 
soul in the form of a butterfly. The last was 
brought home by the artist unfinished, and 
is probably the marble statue of Cupid, which 
was exhibited in 1781. In this year, finding 
little encouragement in England, he went to 
Russia, taking this figure with him, which 
was bought for 380?. by the Empress Cathe- 
rine, who gaye him the 'Armed 'Neutrality ' 
as a subject to be done into stone. lie is said 
to have executed this and other works at St. 
Petersburg; but either because the climate 
did not agree with him, or from discontent 
at his prospects in Russia, he returned to Lon- 
don in 1782, when he met with considerable 
encouragement. From 1780 to 1 803 his name 
is absent three times only, from tlio catalogues 
of the Royal Academy in 1786, 1790, and 
1801. In 1784 appeared (in plaster) his grand 
figure of 'Achilles cm-aged for the Loss of 
Briseis/ which was afterwards presented by 
his widow to the British Institution, whore 
it stood in the vestibule till the alteration 
of the gallery in 1&5S. It is now (1885) in 
the entrance hall of the Royal Academy at 
Burlington House. In this year (1784) he 
was elected an associate, and the year after- 
Wards a full member of the Royal Academy* 
As his diploma work he presented his finely 
rftTip.ftiirA^ finniTO of thfi ' Falling Titan/ This 



another to Penelope Boothby in Ashbourne 
Church, Derbyshire. The latter represents 
the sleeping figure of a child of six, and tie 
queen and her daughters are said to have 
burst into tours on seeing it at Somerset 
House in 1793. Banlts AVUS also the author 
of the statue of Lord Cornwallis at Madras, 
of General Coutts (executed for the India 
House), and of the monuments to Mr. Hand 
in Crippli'gatitt Church, and to Baretti in 
St. Marylebonc Old Church. Amongst liis 
busts miiy bo mentioned Home Tool*e, "War- 
ren Hastings (now in the National Portrait 
Gallery), Mrs. Cos-way, and Mrs. Siddons as- 
M elpoinene. I J is last cxh ibitccl work (1803) 
was a bust of Oliver Cromwell. At the In- 
ternational Exhibition in 1 862, besides the 
' Fulling Titan,' ' Achilles enraged/ and 
' Thetis rising to console Achilles/ there was 
a work called ' Achilles putting on Helmet/ 
belonging to Mr. 33. IT. Corbould. At liis 
death his studio was full of sketches of poeti- 
cal subjects, chiefly Homeric, many of which 
are praised by Allan Cunningham. 

Few incidents are recorded in the life of 
Banks. lie was the friend of lloppner, Flax- 
man, Fiwoli, and Home Tooke, and was ar- 
rested on the charge of high trcatum about the 
same time as Tooke and Hardy. It is said 
that his practice suffered from suspicion of lii& 
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conceived figure of the ' Falling Titan/ This 
work is sufficient to show that Banks was 
gifted with unusual imagination of a poetic 
kind; but there was little encouragement 
in England for works of this order, and though 
he continued to model them for his own plea- 
sure, his commissions till the end of his life 
were confined to busts and monuments. 
Colonel Johnes, of Hafod in Cardiganshire, 
did indeed engage him to execute the ' Achil- 
les enraged ' in marble ; but this friend and 
patron changed his mind in favour of ' Thetis 
dipping 1 Achilles/ with Mrs. Johnes as Thetis, 
and Miss Johnes as the infant hero. Many 
of Banks's works were burnt at a fire at Ha- 
fod. In Westminster Abbey there are monu- 
ments by Banks to Dr. Watts, Woollett, the 
engraver, and Sir Eyre Coote. The last is 
celebrated for its life-size figure of aMahratta 
captive, which was exhibited in 1789. In 
,'St. Paul's are his monuments to Captains 
Hutt, Westcott, and Bundle Burgess. His 
figure of Shakespeare, which long* adorned the 
front of BoydelTs Shakespeare Gallery (after- 
wards the 'British Institution) in Pall Mall, 
has been removed to Stratford. Other im- 
portant works of his are the monument to 
Mrs. Petrie in Lewisham Church, the model 
for which, called 6 Pity weeping at the Tomb 
of Benevolence/ was exhibited in 1788 ; and 



revolutionary tendencies. He was noted for 
his kindness to young artists, and was of spe- 
cial service to young M already. Banks is 
reprcseiited UB tall, eroct, silent, and dignified, 
with a winning' adtlroHB and persuasive man- 
ners, lie was i'eligio us and strict in his man- 
ners, frugal of habit, but liberal to others. 
He made a fine collection of engravings and 
drawings by the old musters, which, after his 
death, came into the possession of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Forster, arid have since been divided 
between E. J. Poynter, R,A., and Mrs- Lee 
Ohilde. He died on 4 2 Feb. 1805, and was 
buried in Paddington churchyard. Flaxman 
delivered an address to the students of the 
Royal Academy on the occasion of his death, 
and there is a plain tablet to his memory in 
the north aisle of Westminster Abbey. 

[Cunningham's Lives ; Noll olccns and his Times ; 
FUixman's Lectures; Bodgravo'fl Diet,; Gent. 
Mag. Ixxvi. 816, 924, amflxxxi. (pt. ii.) 617 ;^ 
Royal Academy Catalogues; Varan's Collectors 
Marks ; Cat. of International Exhibition, 1862.] 

C.M. 

BANKS, THOMAS CHRISTOPHER 

(1766-1854), genealogist, claimed by his 
father connection with the family of Banks 
of Whitley, in Yorkshire, whoso descent he 
traced from Richard Bankes [a. v. J a baron 
of the exchequer in the time of Henry IV and 
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Henry V; and he asserted that his maternal 
ancestors were the Nortons of Barbados, 
baronets of Nova Scotia. He was educated 
for the law, and on the strength of his genea- 
logical knowledge proffered his services as an 
agent in cases of disputed inheritance. Prom 
1813 to 1820 he practised at 5 Lyon's Inn, 
and subsequently he took an office, called the 
Dormant Peerage Office, in John Street, Pall 
Mall. Although none of the cases he under- 
took possessed more than the very flimsiest 
claims, and there was scarcely any genealogi- 
cal will-of-the-wisp which he was not ready, 
if the fancy struck him, to adopt as a reality, 
his researches, when his imagination was left 
unbiassed, were of the most thorough and 
painstaking kind, and many of his published 
works possess a very high degree of merit. 
The l Manual of the Nobility/ his first pub- 
lication, appeared in 1807. The same year 
he brought out the first volume of the ' Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage of England, 7 a 
second volume following in 1808, and a third 
in 1809. In 1812 he published the first 
volume of a corresponding work on the 
'Peerage/ nearly one half of the volume being 
occupied with an account of the royal fami- 
lies of England down to the death of Queen 
Anne, and the remainder by the peerage from 
Abergavenny to Banbury ; but the work was 
never carried beyond this volume. The same 
year he edited, in one volume, reprints of 
Dugdale's ' Ancient Usage iii bearing Arms/ 
Dugdale's ' Discourse touching the Office of 
Lord High Chancellor/ with additions, to- 
gether with Segar's 'Honores Anglicani.' 
The first of his pamphlets in support of spu- 
rious claims to peerages appeared also in the 
same year under the title ' An Analysis of 
the Genealogical History of the Family of 
Howard with its Connections ; showing the 
legal course of descent of those numerous 
titles which are generally, but presumed er- 
roneously, attributed to be vested in the duke- 
dom of Norfolk.' In 1815 the pamphlet was 
republished with the more sensational title, 
| Ecce Homo, the Mysterious Heir : or "Who 
is Mr. Walter Howard ? an interesting in- 
quiry addressed to the Duke of Norfolk? A 
third edition appeared in 1816, with a copy 
of Mr. Walter Howard's petition to the king. 
The same year there was published anony- 
mously the ' Detection of Infamy, earnestly 
recommended to the justice and deliberation 
of the Imperial Parliament by an Unfortunate 
Nobleman/ The author of the pamphlet, as 
attested by his own hand in the British Mu- 
seum copy, was Mr. Banks ; the unfortunate 
nobleman was Thomas Drummond, of Bid- 
dick, who, as a descendant of the junior 
branch of the Drummonds, claimed to suc- 



ceed to the estates in preference to James 
Drummond, who had been recognised as heir 
in 1784, and was created Lord Perth in 1797. 
About this time Banks was also engaged in 
compiling the cases printed by Lewis Dymoke 
on his claim to the barony of Mannion in 
right of the tenure of the manor of Scrivelsby, 
Lincoln. In 1814 he published an ' Histori- 
cal and Critical Enquiry into the Nature of 
the Kingly Office, the Coronation, and Office 
of King's Champion ; ' and in 1816 a ' History 
of the Ancient Noble Family of Marmyun, 
their singular Office of King's Champion/ 
In 1825 he brought out ' Stemmata Angli- 
cana; or, a Miscellaneous Collection of Ge- 
nealogy, showing the descent of numerous 
ancient and baronial families, to which is 
added an analysis of the law of hereditary 
dignities, embracing the origin of nobility.' 
The second part contained an account of the 
ancient and extinct royal families of England, 
re-embodied from the t Extinct Peerage.' In 
1837 this was republished as a fourth volume 
of the 'Dormant and Extinct Baronage of 
England/ and continued down to January 
1837, with corrections, appendices, and index. 
In 1830 he undertook the case of Alexander 
Huniphrys, or Alexander, who laid claim to 
the earldom of Stirling, as descended from a 
younger branch of the family by the female 
side ; his mother, who died in 1814, assuming 
to be Countess of Stirling in her own right. 
In support of the claims of Humphrys there 
appeared in 1830 'Letters to the Eight Hon. 
" .e Lord K on the Right of Succession to 



Scottish Peerages/ which reached a second 
edition. The letters were by Mr. E. Lock- 
hart; the advertisement, pp. 1-8, and the 
appendix, pp. 43-118, by Banks. The same 
year Banks published on the subject a t Let- 
ter to the Earl of Roseberry in relation to 
the proceedings at the late election of Scotch 
peers/ and this was followed in 1831 by an 
' Address to the Peers of Scotland by Alex- 
ander, Earl of Stirling and Dovan/ and in 
1832 by an ' Analytical Statement of the Case 
of Alexander, Earl of Stirling and Dovan.' 
Banks gave proof of his own personal faith 
in the claims of Humphrys by allowing the 
pseudo-earl, in accordance with rights con- 
ferred on the first Earl of Stirling by King 
James, to create him a baronet, and by ac- 
cepting from him, in anticipation, a grant of 
6,000 acres of land in Nova Scotia. When 
the documents on which Humphrys founded 
his claims were discovered to be forgeries, 
Banks ceased to make use of his own title ; 
but in his obituary notice he is styled ' a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia and Knight of the 
Holy Order of St. John of Jerusalem.' While 
the Stirling case was still in progress, Banks 
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published the imaginary discovery of another 
unrecognised claim to a peerage, under the 
title of a ' Genealogical and Historical Ac- 
count of the Earldom of Salisbury, showing 
the descent of the Baron Audley of Heleigh 
from the William LongespS, Earl of Salis- 
bury, son of King Henry II by the celebrated 
Pair Kosamond, and showing also the right 
of the Baron Audley to the inheritance of the 
same earldoni.' In 1844 he published, in two 
parts, 'Baronia Anglica Ooncentrata. 7 He 
also published, without date, ' Observations 
on the Jus et Modus Decimandi/ an * Account 
of the ancient Chapel of St. Stephen's at 
Westminster/ and a l Poem on the Family 
of Bruce.' During his later years he resided 
near Eipon, Yorkshire. He died at Green- 
wich 30 Sept. 1854. 

[Gent. Mag. New Series, xliii. 206-8.] 

T. F. H. 

BANKS, WILLIAM STOTT (1820- 
3872), antiquary, was born at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, in March 1820, of humble parent- 
age. He received a scanty education at the 
Lancasterian school in that town, and at the 
age of eleven started life as office-boy to Mr. 
John Berry, a local solicitor. He was after- 
wards clerk in the office of Messrs. Marsden 
& Linson, solicitors and clerks to the West 
Riding justices, and upon the dissolution of 
the firm in 1844 he remained with Mr. Ian- 
son, to whom he subsequently articled him- 
self. After the usual interval Banks was 
admitted an attorney in Hilary Term, 1861 , 
and in 1853 became a partner, the firm being 
Messrs. lanson & Banks. On the formation 
of the Wakefield Borough Commission in 
March 1870 he was elected clerk to the 
justices, an office which he retained until his 
death. He had, in 1865, become known as 
an author by the publication of his t List of 
Provincial Words in use at Wakefield/ an 
unpretending little volume, but a model of 
its kind. The following year he gave to the 
world the first of his excellent manuals, en- 
titled ' Walks in Yorkshire : I. In the North- 
west; II. In the North-east/ which had 
previously appeared in weekly instalments in 
the columns of the ' Wakefield Free Press/ 
Shortly before his death he issued a com- 
panion volume, called 'Walks in Yorkshire : 
Wakefield and its neighbourhood.' Both 
works are remarkable for their completeness 
and happy research. Banks died at his house 
in Northgate, Wakefield, on the Christmas 
day of 1872, having returned but a few 
weeks from the continent, whither he had 
journeyed in a vain search for health. 

[Wakefield Free Press, 28 Dec. 1872, and 
18 Jan. 1873 j Notes and Queries, 4th series, 



xi. 132 ; Yorkshire Archaeological and Topogra- 
phical Journal, ii. 459-60.] G-. G. 

BANKWELL, BAKWELL, BACQ- 
WELL, or BANQUELLE, JOHN DE 

(d. 1308), judge, was appointed in 1297 to 
travel the' invests in Essex, Huntingdon, 
Northampton, Kut land, Surrey, and Sussex, 
for the purpose of enforcing the observance 
of the forest Iowa of Henry III, and in 1299 
was made a just ice itinerant for Kent, and a 
baron of thn exchequer in 1307. We find 
him summoned to attend the king's corona- 
tion, and parliament in .1308. In this year 
he died, and his widow, Cicely, was relieved 
from the payment of four marks, at which 
her property had beon assessed for taxation, 
by favour of the king. He had lauded pro- 
perty at Leo and olKowhore in Kent, which 
descended, according to the Kentish custom 
of gavelkind, to his two sons Thomas and 
William. 

[Purl. "Writs, ii. cliv. ii. pt. i. 17, 18, pi,, ii. 5; 
Mailox'H Hist, of th KJxeli. ii. 230 ; Hasted's 
Ktmt, i. 64, 02; Dugdalo's Chrun. 8or. 33, 34.] 

J. M. R. 

BANKWELL, JUXJEll DJH (/. 1340), 
judge, perhaps of the samo family as John 
de Jionkwell [q. v.], WIIH one of three com- 
missioners entrusted with the assessment of 
the tallage in the couutios of Nottingham 
and Derby in 1333, ancl a member of another 
commission directed to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances connected with a lire which had 
recently occurred at Spondon in Derbyshire, 
the sufferers by which prayed temporary ex- 
emption from taxation on account of their 
losses. lie appears as a counsel in the year- 
book for 1340, in 1341 was appointed to a 
justiceship of the king'H bench, and was one 
of those assigned to try petitions from Gas- 
cony, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and ' other 
foreign parts ' between the years 1341 and 
1347. 

[Rot. Par!, ji. M7, 447 ; Rymer's Pt&dem, ed. 
Clarke, ii. pt. ii. 1133; Dugdale's Chron. 8er._44,] 

J. M. 



BA3STKYN or BANEKYNE, JOHN 
1, 1 382), AugitHtinian friar and opponent of 
ycliffe, was born in London and educated 
in the Augustinian monastery of that city and 
afterwards at Oxford, where he attained the 
degree of doctor of divinity. The single re- 
corded act of his life is his presence at the 
provincial council of Blaekfriars which con- 
demned certain of WyclifiVs opinions in 
May 1382 (Fasciculi Zizaniomm, pp. 286, 
499; cf. pp. $72 sq. : ed. Shirley, Kolls Series). 
Bishop Bale states that Bankyn was a popular 
preacher and an able disputant, and that his 
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writings comprise ' Determinationes ' and 
< Sermones ad Populum/ as well as a book 
* Contra Positiones Wiclevi ' (Script. Illitstr. 
Catal vi. 97). Of these works, however, no 
copies are known to be extant. 

The ambiguity of the manuscript of the 
'Fasciculi Zizaniorum' fBodl. Libr. e Mus.86, 
fol. 65 bj col. 1), which ignores the distinction 
between n and u } has led Shirley to print 
the name ' Baukinus ; ' and Foxe (Acts and 
Monuments, i. 495, ed. 1684) anglicises it as 
' Bowkin.' The n, however, appears in two 
other copies (Fasc. Ziz. p. 499, and WILXIBTS, 
Condi. Magn. Brit. iii. 158.) 

[The additions which Pits (Relat. Hist, do 
Rebus Angl. i. 539, 161) makes to Bankyn's bio- 
graphy are ostensibly derived from the Fasciculi ; 
l>ut neither the edition nor the manuscript of this 
work contains anything beyond the bare name of 
the friar, and Pits's notice may be safely taken 
as a simple catholic version of Bale. The article 
in J. Pamphilus, Chron. Ord. Fratr. Kremit. S. 
August. (Eome, 1581, quarto), is equally un- 
original.] B. L. P. 

BANNARD, JOHN (fl. 1412), Augusti- 
nian friar at Oxford, is mentioned in Anthony 
a "Wood's account of the Oxford members 
of this fraternity. According to Wood he 
flourished about 1412, and is stated to have 
been professor of theology, and afterwards 
chancellor of the university. Wood professes 
to have collected the materials for his short 
notice of Bannard from some manuscript 
fragments extant in his time in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which 
formerly belonged to the library of Exeter 
Cathedral. Tanner adds that in the same 
college library (M8. cxvi.) there is a treatise 
directed against the views entertained by 
John Bannard, the Augustinian, on the 
question of the Immaculate Conception ; but 
no mention of this author is to be found in 
Mr. Coxe's catalogue of the Oxford college 
manuscripts. According to Wood, Bannard's 
chief work was entitled ' Erudites Qusestiones 
in Magistrum Sententiarum ; ' and he adds 
that this production created such a stir as to 
call forth a refutation at the hands of other 
Oxford divines of the age. 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Wood's Historia et An- 
tiquitates, 118 ; Dugdale's Monasticon (ed. 1830), 
vi. 1598.] T, A. A. 

BANNATYNE, GEORGE (1645- 
1608 ?), collector of Scottish poems, seventh 
of the twenty-three children of James Ban- 
natyne of Kirktown of Newtyle in Forfar- 
shire and Katherine Taillefer, was bred to 
trade, and acquired considerable property in 
or near Edinburgh, of which he was admitted 
a burgess in 1587, His only surviving child 



by his wife Isobel Mawchan, Janet, married 
George Foulis of Woodhall and Ravelston, 
second son of James Foulis of Colinton. The 
family of Foulis preserved the manuscript 
well known as the ' Bannatyne MS./ now 
in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, which 
entitles George Bannatyne to the gratitude 
of students of Scottish poetiy. This manu- 
script was written during the pestilence of 
1568, which forced him to leave his business 
and take refuge in Forfarshire, and is styled 
by him ' Ane most godlie mime and lustie 
Kapsodie maide be suudrie learned Scots 
poets and written be George Bannatyne in 
the tyme of his youth. 7 It is a neatly written 
folio of 800 pages divided into five parts, 
thus described in one of the verses by him- 
self, which prove him a lover rather than a 
maker of poetiy : 

The first eoncernisG-odis gloir and our salvatioun ; 
The next are morale, grave, and als besyd it, 
Ground on gude counsale ; the third, I will not 

hyd it, 

Ar blyth and glaid maid for our consollatioun ; 
The ferd of luve and thair richt reforniatioun ; 
The fyift ar tailis and stories weill discydit. 

In this, a somewhat earlier compilation by 
Sir Richard Maitland of Lethington, and that 
by John Asloan, now in the Auchenleck 
Library, are preserved most of the poems of 
Dunbor, Henryson, Lyndsay, and Alexander 
Scott, as well as many poems by less-known 
or unknown 4 makars ' of the fifteenth and first 
half of the sixteenth century, during which 
Scottish poetry was at its best, until its 
splendid revival in Burns and Scott. The con- 
tents of this manuscript were first partially 
printed by Allan Hamsay in the ' Evergreen/ 
and afterwards by Lord Hailes in his f An- 
cient Scottish Poems/ but the whole manu- 
script has now been more accurately printed 
by the Hunterian Club. Bannatyne was 
adopted as the patron of the Bannatyne Club 
of Edinburgh, which, under the presidency 
of Sir Walter Scott, was instituted in 1823, 
and printed many valuable memorials of the 
history and literature of Scotland. In the 
* Memorials of George Bannatyne/ one of its 
publications, will be found a grateful and 
graceful memoir of their patron by Scott, 
and a detailed catalogue 01 the contents of 
his manuscript by Mr. D. Laing. The exact 
date of his death is unknown, but it was 
prior to December 1608. On returning the 
manuscript to its owner, Mr. Oarmiehael, 
Hamsay added the lines : 

In seventeen hundred twenty-four 

Did Allan Ramsay keen- 
ly gather from this Book that store 

Which fills his Evergreen. 
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Thrice fifty and sax towmoncls neat 

Frae when it was collected ; 
Let worthy Poets hope good fate, 

Thro 1 time they'll be respected. 
[Fashions of words and witt may change, 

And rob in part their fame, 
And make them to dull fops look strange, 

But sense is still the same. 

Ramsay, however, took considerable liberties 
with the text and added some poems of his 
own, skilfully imitating the style of the 
ancient poets, whose genuine works must Tbe 
read in the publication of Bannatyne's manu- 
script by the Himterian Club or the standard 
editions of the principal authors. 

[Memorials of George Bannntyiie.] -33. M. 

BANtfATYNE, RICHARD (d. .1005), 

secretary to John Knox, the Scottish re- 
former, has left no 'memorials' whatever 
of himself, though his ' Memorials of Trans- 
actions in Scotland Jrom 1509 to 1573' is 
an important historic authority. It has been 
inferred that he was of the same family with 
George Bannatyne [q. v.], and that ho was a 
reader or catechist under Knox. But there 
is really nothing- to rest these inferences on. 
Beyond the facts that he appeared repeatedly 
in the general assembly of the 'tirk' of 
Scotland, and before the 'kirk 1 session of 
Edinburgh during- the illness or absence of 
the great reformer, and that he was permitted 
to address the courts as a 'prolocutor* or 
speaker, there is no evidence that he filled 
any public office. 

At the first general assembly held after 
the death of Knox, which took place in 
November 1572, Bannatyne presented a 
petition or supplication, praying that he 
should he appointed 'by the kirk to put 
in order, for their better preservation, the 
papers and scrolls left to him' by the re- 
former. The general assembly agreed to 
his request. About 1575, after he had com- 
pleted the task, Bannatyne became clerk to a 
Mr. Samuel Cockburn, of Tempill,orTempill- 
hall, advocate. He remained in his service 
for thirty years, and at last appointed him 
joint-executor of his last will and testament, 
in association with an only brother, James 
Bannatyne, a merchant of Ayr. He died on 
4 Sept. 1605. It is his relation to John 
Knox that gives him his chief interest. The 
following notice of him, and of one of the 
latest appearances of the reformer in the 
pulpit, is taken from the ' Diary J of James 
Melville (1556-1601) : 

'The toun of Edinbruche [Edinburgh] 
recouered againe, and the guid and honest 
men therof retourned to their housses. Mr. 
Enox, with his familie, past hame to Edin- 



bruche; being in Sonet Andros he was 
verie weak. I saw him every day ... go 
hulie and fear [lie], with a furring of mar- 
triks about his neck, a staff in the ane hand 
and p-uid godly llichard Bellanden [Banna- 
tynej, his servand, haldin vpe the other oxtar 
[arm-pit] from the Abbay to the paroche 
Idrke, and be the said llichard and another 
servant, lifted vpe to tho pulpit, whar he 
bohouit to lean at his first entrie ; hot or 
he haid done with his sermont, he was so 
active and vigorous, that he was lyke to 
cling the pulpit in blads, and ftie out of it' 
(p. 26). Just when the reformer was breath- 
ing his last, Bannatyno i,s said to have ad- 
dressed his beloved master thus : ' Now, Sir, 
the time yee have long called to God for, to 
witt, an end of your battcll, i,s come, and 
seeing all natural 1 powers iaile, give us some 
signe that yee remember upon the comfort- 
able promises which yee have oft shewe'd 
unto us.' ' He lifted up his one hand, and 
incontinent thereafter rendered his spirit 
about eleven hours at night' (CALDURWOOD'S 
History, iii. 237). Bannatyne's ' Memorials 7 
(fully and carefully edited by Fitcaim for 
the Bannatyno Club) make no pretence to 
either learning or literary style. They are 
of permanent 'value for details of tho time 
not ascertuiimblo elsewhere. 

[Mc'Oie's Lifo of Knox; Sir J. G. Dayell's 
and Pitcflirn'H edition of tho Memorials; An- 
derson's Scottish Nation.] A, 35. Q. 

BANNATYNE, SIB WILLIAM MAC- 
LEOD (1743-1 833), Scotch j \ itlge, was the son 
of Roderick Hacked, writer to the signet, and 
was born 26 Jan. 1 743-4. Adxnittod a member 
of the Faculty of Advocates in 1765, he soon 
acquired, by the help of his father and liis 
gift of clear perspicuous statement, a good 
position at the bar. Through Liw mother ho. 
succeeded to the estate of Koines, in B\ite, 
when he assumed the name of Bnnnal yne ; 
but his careless and expensive habits rendered 
it necessary for him in a few years to part 
witli the property. In 1 799 lie was promoted 
to the bench, with tho title of Lord Banna- 
tyne, In this position his upright and im- 
partial conduct and sound legal acquire- 
ments secured him, general respect, although 
his judgments clear and precise as they were 
when he stated them became strangely in- 
tricate and involved when they were put by 
him in writing. On his retirement from the 
bench, in 1823, he received the honour of 
knighthood. He died at Whiteford House, 
Ayr, 30 Nov. 1833. 

Sir William Macleod Bannatyne was one 
of the projectors of the Edinburgh periodi- 
cals, the < 'Mirror' and ' Lounger, edited by 
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Henry Mackenzie, with whom, and with 
Blair, Cullen, Erskine, and Craig, he lived 
on terms of intimate friendship. Much of 
his spare time was spent in the gratification 
of his literary tastes, and his papers in the 
' Mirror ' and ' Lounger 7 display much genial 
wit and sprightliness. Pie was one of the 
originators of the Highland Society in 1784, 
and he was an original member of the Ban- 
natyne Club, which, at its institution, was 
limited to thirty-one members. For some 
years he remained the sole survivor of the 
old literary society of Edinburgh, whose mild 
splendours were eclipsed by the brilliant 
achievements of the succeeding generation 
with whom he mingled during the latter pe- 
riod of his life. He was among the last of 
the Scotch gentlemen who combined in their 
manners dignity and grace with a homely 
simplicity now for ever lost, and could make 
use of the graphic and strong vernacular 
Scotch in the pure and beautiful form in 
which, for many years after the union, it con- 
tinued to be the current speech of the Scotch 
upper classes. 

[Kay's Series of Original Portraits and Cari- 
cature Etchings, edition of 1877, ii. 370-71; 
Gent. Mag. New Series, i. 105.] T. P. H. 

BANNERMAN, ANNE (fi. 1816), 
Scottish poetical writer, published at Edin- 
burgh in 1800 a small volume of ' Poems/ 
which was followed in 1802 by ' Tales of Su- 
perstition and Chivalry.' In December 1803 
she lost her mother, and about the same time 
her only brother died in Jamaica. She was 
thus left without relatives, and in a state of 
destitution. Dr. Robert Anderson, writing 
to Bishop Percy 15 Sept. 1804, says : ' I have 
sometimes thought that a small portion of 
the public bounty might be very properly 
bestowed on this elegantly accomplished 
woman. I mentioned her case to Professor 
Richardson, the confidential friend and ad- 
viser of the Duke of Montrose, a cabinet 
minister, who readily undertook to co-operate 
in any application that might be made to 
government. The duke is now at Buchanan 
House, and other channels are open, but no 
step has yet been taken in the business. . . . 
Perhaps an edition of her poems by sub- 
scription might be brought forward at this 
time with success.' The latter suggestion 
was acted upon, and about 260 subscribers 
of a guinea were obtained for the new edi- 
tion of the * Poems,' including the * Tales of 
Superstition and Chivalry,' which was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1807, 4to, with a dedi- 
cation to Lady Charlotte Rawdon. Shortly 
afterwards Miss Bannerman went to Exeter 
as governess to Lady Frances Beresford's 



daughter. We have not been able to find 
particulars of her subseqiient career. 

[Nichols's Illustrations of Literary History, 
vii. 97, 112, 123, 129, 133, 135, 138, 164, 181, 
182 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit.Mus. ; Biog. 
Diet, of Living Authors (1816), 13.] T. C. 

BANNERMAN, JAMES, D.D. (1807- 
1868), theologian, son of Rev. James Patrick 
Bannerman, minister of Cargill, Perthshire, 
was born at the manse of Cargill, 9 April 1807, 
and after a distinguished career at the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, especially in the classes of 
Sir John Leslie and Professor Wilson, be- 
came minister of Onniston, in Midlothian, 
in 1833, left the Established for the Free 
church in 1843, and in 1849 was appointed 
professor of apologetics and pastoral theology 
in the New College (Free church), Edinburgh, 
which office he held till his death, 27 March 
1868. In 1850 he received the degree of 
D.D. from Princeton College, New Jersey- 
He took a leading part in various public 
movements, especially in that which led in 
1843 to the separation of the Free church 
from the state, and subsequently in the nego- 
tiations for union between the nonconformist 
presbyterian churches of England and Scot- 
land. His chief publications were : 1. * Let^- 
ter to the Marquis of Tweeddale on the 
Church Question/ 1840. 2. ' The Prevalent 
Forms of Unbelief/ 1849. 3. ' Apologetical 
Theology/ 1851. 4. 'Inspiration: the In- 
fallible Truth and Divine Authority of the 
Holy Scriptures/ 1865. 5. 'The Church: a 
Treatise on the Nature, Powers, Ordinances, 
Discipline, and Government of the Christian. 
Church/ 2 vols. 8vo; published after his 
death in 1868, and edited by his son. 6. A 
volume of sermons (also posthumous) pub- 
lished in 1869. In 1839 he married a daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Lord Reston, one of the 
senators of the College of Justice. 

[Preface to The Church, by his son; Ormond's 
Disruption Worthies, 1876; Scott's Fasti Bed. 
Scot. pt. i. 303.] VT. Gr. B. 

BANNERMANN, ALEXANDER (fi. 
17G6), engraver, was born in Cambridge 
about 1730. He engraved some plates for 
Alderman Boydell, * Joseph interpreting 
Pharaoh's Dream/ after Ribera ; the * Death 
of St. Joseph/ after Velasquez; and ' Danc- 
ing Children/ after Le Maire. For Walpole's 
'Anecdotes of Painters' he also engraved 
several portaits. In 1766 he was a member 
of the Incorporated Society of Artists ; in 
1770 he is known to have been living in 
Cambridge. In Nailer's dictionary (ed. 1878) 
is a long list of his works ; there are good 
specimens in the print room of the British 
Museum. 
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[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of Eng. School ; 
Strutt's Diet, of Engravers; Nagler's Allga- 
meines Kiinstler-Lexikon ; Heineken's Diction- 
nnire des Artistes.] E. K. 

BANNISTER, CHARLES (1738 ?- 
1804), actor and vocalist, whose lame is 
eclipsed by that of his son John [q. v.], was 
"born in Gloucestershire, according to the 
"Thespian Dictionary/ no very trustworthy 
authority, in 1738. Seven years after his birth 
his father obtained a post in the victualling 
office at Deptford, to which place the family 
removed. Bannister appears from an early age 
to have had the run of the Deptford theatre, 
in which, before he was eighteen, he played 
as an amateur Richard III, Romeo, and 
probably some other characters. ATI appli- 
cation to Garrick for employment being un- 
successful, lie joined tho Norwich circuit. 
His de"but in London was made in 176^ at 
the ITaymarket, then under the management 
of Foote. The piece was tho 'Orators,' a 
species of comic lecture on oratory, written 
and spoken by Foote, supported by various 
pupils placed in the boxes, as though they 
belonged to the audience. The character 
assigned to Bannister was Will Tirehaek, an 
Oxford student. Palmer, subsequently his 
close friend, is said, in the ' Life of John 
Bannister ' by Adolphus, to have made his 
de"but as Harry Scamper in the same play. 
The statement is, however, inaccurate, tlie 
debut of Palmer having taken place a few 
months earlier at Drury Lane. Bannister's 
imitations of singers like Tenducci and 
Ghampneys were successful, and led to his 
appearance as a vocalist at Ranelagh and 
elsewhere. Garrick's attention was now 
drawn to the young actor, who made his 
d6but at Drury Lane in 1767, it is said, as 
Merlin in Garrick's play of ' Gymon.' This 
is possible. Bensley, however, * created 1 
that character 2 Jan. 1767, and the name of 
Bannister does not appear in Geneat till the 
following season, 1767-8, when he is found, 
23 Oct., playing the Prompter in ' A Peep 
behind the Curtain, or the New Rehearsal,' a 
farce attributed to Garrick. During many 
years Bannister acted or sang at the Hay- 
market, the Royalty, Oovent Garden, and 
Drury Lane. His death took place 26 Oct. 
1804 in Suifolk Street. An excellent vocalist, 
with a deep bass voice and a serviceable 
falsetto, a fair actor, a clever mimic, smart 
in rejoinder, good-natured, easy-going, and 
thoroughly careless in money matters, he 
obtained remarkable social success, was popu- 
larly known as honest Charles Bannister, and 
was the hero of many anecdotes of question- 
able authority. In one or two characters he 



wa.fi unrivalled. Of those, Steady, in the 
' Quaker,' was probably best known. It has 
been said thai no adequate representative of 
Shakespeare's Caliban has been seen since 
Bannister's death. 

[A (lolphns's Memoirs of John Bannister, 2 vols. 
1838; Thespian Dictionary, 1805; Gonest's 
Account of tho English StMge, 1832; Doran's 
Their Majofst i(!,s' HuiTiuitH, 2 vols., 1 864.] J. K. 

BANNISTER, JOHN (1760-1836), co- 
median, born at. Deptiord 12 May 1760, was 
the son of Churl UK liannister [q. v.]. A 
tasto for painting which lie displayed while 
a schoolboy led to his becoming a student 
at the lloyiil Academy, where he had for 
associate awl friend Jlowlandson, the cari- 
caturist. If is theatrical bunt, shown at times 
to tho interruption of his follow students, 
and, according 1 to Nollekens, to tho great 
diHttirbmice of Mosev, the keeper of the 
Academy, led to his abandoning the pursuit 
of painting, and adopting- the stage as a 
profession. Before quitting tho Academy he 
called upon David Garrick, who, two years 
previously, in .1770, had retired from the 
Ntuffi!. ItuimiHturH account of an interview 
which, though formidable, was not wholly 
discouraging, is preserved in tho diary used 
by hi H biugniph er, A dolph us. G arrick mani- 
fested some interest in tho young aspirant, 
and appears to have* afforded 'him instruction 
in tho diameter of Za,phna, a role ' created ' 
by Q arrick in a version by the Kov. James 
Miller of the ' Mahomet 1 of Voltaire. Bannifi- 




ward, who had died in the April of the pre- 
vious year, suggested formidable comparisons, 
which Bannister seems to have stood fairly 
well. lie recited on this occasion a prologue 
by Garrick, which Woodward was also in the 
habit of delivering, and wound up his share 
in the entertainment by exorcising a strong 
power of mimicry which he possessed, and 
giving imitations of well-known actors. 
The following season, 1778-9, saw Bannister 
engaged with his father as a stock actor at 
Drury Lane, the dobut being made on 11 Nov. 
1778 in the character of Zaphna (Seid in the 
original), commended to him by Garrick, with 
whom it was a favourite. Palmira was played 
by Mrs. Robinson, better known as Perdita, 
Alcanor by Bensley, and Mahomet by Palmer. 
On 19 Jan. following, according to Adolphus, 
but more probably, according to Genest, 
19 Dec., he appeared, again in Voltaire, as 
Dorislas in a version by Aaron Hill of ' Me*- 
rope,' On 2 Feb. at Covent Garden he played 
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Achmet in Dr. Brown's tragedy of < Barba- 
rossa.' His transference to these boards was 
attributable to a species of coalition be- 
tween the two great houses then in practice. 
His only other appearance this season was 
for his benefit at Covent Garden on 24 April 
1779 when he acted the Prince of Wales in 
the ''First Part of Henry IV,' and Shift in 
Foote's comedy, the i Mirror, 7 and gave his 
imitations. While Drury Lane was shut, 
Bannister joined Mattocks's company at Bir- 
mingham, playing such characters asMacduff, 
Orlando, Edgar Lothario, George Barnwell, 
and Simon Pure. His first * creation ' of im- 
portance appears to have been Don Ferolo 
Whiskerandos in the ' Critic,' which was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on 29 Oct. 1779. An 
appearance in ' Hamlet ' followed, and is not 
remarkable, except for the fact that Bannister 
had influence enough to induce the manage- 
ment to remove the alterations in the play 
made by Garrick. Whatever capacity Ban- 
nister possessed in tragedy that was not 
eclipsed by the established reputation of 
Henderson had shortly to yield to the grow- 
ing fame of Kemble. Lamb, who in a noted 
parallel between him and Suett speaks of the 
two as ' more of personal favourites with the 
town than any actors before or after, 1 says 
Bannister was 'beloved for his sweet good- 
natured moral pretensions,' and adds that 
'your whole conscience was stirred' with 
his Walter in < The Children in the Wood.' 
Leigh Hunt speaks of him as ' the first low 
comedian on the stage.' So late as 1787 we 
find him still essaying George Barnwell, and 
during previous years such characters as Pos- 
thumus, Oroonoko, Chamont in the ' Orphan,' 
and Juba in 'Oato,' divide attention witli hap- 
pier efforts as Charles Surface and Parolles. 
By the year 1787 Bannister's social and pro- 
fessional position was established. Inkle in 
* Inkle and Yarico ' was created by him, and 
Almaviva in ' Follies of a Day ' (La Folle 
Journe'e) and Scout in the ' Village Lawyer ' 
(L'Avocat Patelin) added to his repertory. 
Brisk in the 'Double Dealer' of Congreve, 
Sir David Dunder in Column's ' Ways and 
Means/ Ben in ' Love for Love,' Brass in the 
' Confederacy,' Scrub in the ' Beaux' Strata- 
gem,' Trappanti in Cibber's t She would and 
she would not,' Speed in the ' Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,' are among the parts that prepared 
the way for his conspicuous success as Sir 
Anthony Absolute and Tony Lumpkin, cha- 
racters in which he wasreceived with pleasure 
to the end of his career. In 1792 the wife 
of Bannister, whom he had married at Hen- 
don on 26 Jan. 1783, and who, under her 
maiden name of Harper, had acquired some 
reputation, retired from the stage, the reason 



being her increasing family. Bannister still 
retained, in the height of his success, his taste 
for painting, and Eowlandson, Morland, and 
Gainsborough were his close friends. From 
this time forward his career was an unbroken 
triumph. The principal comic parts in the 
old drama fell by right into his hands, and 
his acceptance of a r61e in a new piece was of 
favourable augury. Bob Acres, Job Tliorn- 
bury in ' John Bull/ Marplot, Caleb Quotem, 
Colonel Feignwell in * A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife/ Dr. Ollapod, Young Philpot in the 
' Citizen/ and Dr. Pangloss, are among his 
greatest performances ; Mercutio being the 
only comic character of importance that 
seemed outside his range. In 1802^3 he was 
acting manager at Drury Lane. At one pe- 
riod, commencing 1807, he gave a monologue 
entertainment, with songs, entitled 'Ban- 
nister's Budget.' On 1 June 1815 Bannister 
retired from the stage, playing in Kenney's 
comedy, the * World/ Echo, a character 
created by him, and affording room for a 
display of his mimetic gifts, and Walter in 
' Children in the Wood.' He also spoke a 
farewell address. He died in Gower Street 
on 7 Nov. 1836, at 2 a.m., and was buried 
on the 14th in the church of St. Martin's- 
in-the-Fields in a vault with his father. The 
stage can point to few men of more solid 
virtue or unblemished character. His acting 
obtained the high praise of the acutest judges. 
Of the galaxy of comic actors which marked 
the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century he was one of the brightest 
stars. A portrait of him, by Russell, R.A., 
in the Garrick Club, shows him with a bright 
and intellectual face, and a vei-y well-shaped 
head. 

[AdolphtLs's Memoirs of John Bannister, two 
vols. 1838; Genest's Account of the English 
Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830, Bath, 
1832, 10 vols. ; Reminiscences of Michael Kelty, 
2 vols., 2nd edit. Loud. 1826; Thespian Dic- 
tionary, 1 805 ; Secret History of the Green Boom, 
2 vols. 1795 ; Dr. Doran's Thoir Majesties' Ser- 
vants, 2 vols. 1864 ; Leigh Hunt's Critical Essays 
on the Performers of the London Theatres, 1807 ; 
Lamb's Essays of Elia, Works, vol. iii. ed. 1876.] 

J.K. 



BANNISTER, JOHN, LL.D. (1816- 
1873), philologist, son of David Bannister, by 
his wife Elizabeth Greensides, was born at 
York on 25 Feb. 1816, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin (B.A., 1844 ; M.A., 1853 '; 
LL.B. and LL.D., 1866). He was curate of 
Longford, Derbyshire, 1844-5, and perpetual 
curate of Bridgehill, Duffield, Derbyshire, 
from 1846 till 1857, when he was appointed 
perpetual curate of St. Day, Cornwall, where 
.e died on 30 Aug. 1873. 
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He is the author of: 1. * Jews in Corn- 
wall,' Truro, 1867, 8vo, reprinted from the 
6 Journal of the Royal Institution of Corn- 
wall.' 2. 'A Glossary of Cornish Names, 
ancient and modern, local, family, personal, 
&c. : 20,000 Celtic and other names no-vy or 
formerly in use in Cornwall; with deriva- 
tions and significations, for the most part 
conjectural, suggestive and tentative of many, 
and lists of unexplained names about which 
information is solicited,' London, 1869-71, 
8vo. This work was brought out in seven 
parts. The supplement, which wus to have 
formed three additional parts, was never 
published, owing to the decease of the author. 
3. e Gerlever Cernouak, a vocabulary of the 
ancient Cornish language/ Egerton MS. 2328. 
4 * English-Cornish Dictionary,' a copy of 
Johnson's Dictionary, interleaved, with Corn- 
ish and other equivalents, Egerton MS. 23*29. 
5. ; Cornish Vocabulary, 7 being copious ad- 
ditions by Bannister to his printed work, 
Egerton MS. 2330. 6. Materials for a Glos- 
sary of Cornish Names, Egerton MS. 2331. 

[Boaso and Courtney's Bibl. Cornubiensis, 
i. 9, 10, iii. 1047; Athenaeum, 27 Sept. 1873, 
p. 397 ; Oat. of Bgorton MSS. in Brit.Mns. ; Cat. 
of Printed Books in Brit. Mm] T. C, 

BANNISTER, SAXE (1790-1877), mis- 
cellaneous writer, was bora, at Bidlington 
House, Steyning, Sussex, 27 June 1790. 
After a preliminary training in the grammar 
school of Lewes he spent some years at Tun- 
bridge school under the celebrated Dr. Knox. 
He was then, sent to Queen's College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1813 and M. A. 
in 1815. Although a great reader, he did 
not distinguish himself at college. In fact, 
he himself admitted that had it not been for 
the lucky circumstance of the examiners 
selecting the subject of Socrates, which he 
happened to have studied thoroughly, he 
would undoubtedly have been plucked. After 
leaving the university he lived at his father's 
for some time doing nothing. He joined the 
militia as an amusement, and on Napoleon's 
return from Elba, when the whole country 
was in a ferment, Bannister at once raised 
a company and volunteered for the army. 
He received a captain's commission, and was 
on the eve of starting for Belgium when the 
news of the battle of Waterloo brought peace 
to the country, and he retired from the army 
on half-pay. 

After this he studied regularly for the bar, 
and was called in the ordinary course at Lin- 
coln's Inn. Owing to some interest he ob- 
tained the appointment of attorney-general 
of New South Wales in 1823, the remunera- 
tion being set experimentally at 1,200?. He 



took a lively interest in the welfare of the 
coloured races, and was one of the founders 
of the Aborigines' Protection Society. In 
Australia he did not work very well with, 
several of the leading 1 members of the govern- 
ment ; he considered their treatment of the 
natives too harsh. Indeed, his condemnation 
of the masters' power of flogging their 
servants ultimately involved him in a duel 
which happily was not attended by fatal con- 
sequences, lie left tho colony under some- 
what mysterious circumstances, having been 
removed from office in April 1826. His own. 
account of the matter was that he sent home 
a despatch, saying that unless his salary were 
increased he should havo to resign, and that 
the government, wanting to get rid of him 
and to put a friend of theirs into the position, 
at once appointed his .successor, to whom 
the increased salary was awarded. Probably 
the government, owing to his strained rela- 
tions with the other officials, were glad to re- 
move him. To his^ dying day Bannister had 
this grievance against every successive go- 
vernment. The petitions he presented were 
legion, and ha printed in 1853 a statement 
of his 'Claims.' But his efforts to obtain 
compensation wore fruit! CHS, although he was 
supported by many old friends of position 
and influence, such as Vice-chancellor Sir 
John Stuart, Lord Chief Baron Kelly, Lord 
Chief Justice Bovill, Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, and Sir Charlos Eastlake. 

About 1848 Dr. Paris, president of the 
Royal College of Physicians, gave Bannister 
the appointment of gentleman bedel of the 
college, which WHR a great boon at the time, 
the salary being 100Z. and the fees about 50Z. 
The closing years of his life he spent at 
Thornton Lodge, Thornton Heath, the resi- 
dence of his only child, Mrs. Wyndham, the 
wife of Mr. Henry Wyndham, civil engineer. 
There he died 16 Sept, 3877. 

In addition to many pamphlets on colonial 
and miscellaneous subjects he wrote : L ' Es- 
says on the Proper t'lse and the Reform of 
Free Grammar Schools,' London, 1819, 8vo. 
2. The Judgments of Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas in 1667,' 
London, 1823, 8vo, edited from the Hargrave 
MSS. 3. < A Brief Description of the Map 
of the Ancient World, preserved in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Hereford,' Hereford, 1849, 
4to. 4. ' Records of British Enterprise be- 
yond Sea,' vol. i. (all published), 1849. 
5. ' The Paterson Public Library of Finance, 
Banking, andpoinage j agriculture and trade, 
fisheries, navigation, and engineering; geo- 
graphy, ^colonisation, and travel; statistics 
and political economy; founded in West- 
minster in 1703, and proposed to be revived 
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in 1853,' London, 1853. 6. 'William Pa- 
terson, the Merchant Statesman and Founder 
of the Bank of England ; his life and trials/ 
Edinburgh, 1858, 8vo. 7. < The Writings of 
William Paterson, with biographical notices 
of the author/ 3 vols., 1859. 8. * A Journal 
of the First French Embassy to China, 1698- 
1700 ; translated from an unpublished manu- 
script, with an essay on the friendly dispo- 
sition of the Chinese government and people 
to foreigners/ London, 1859. 9. ' Classical 
and pre-Historic Influences upon British 
History/ second edition, 1871. 

[Private Information; Btinnistei^'s Claims, 
Lond. 1853; Gat. of Advocates' Library, Edin- 
burgh, pt. ii. p. 311 ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates.] 

T. C. 

BANSLEY, CHARLES (fi. 1548), poet, 
clearly wrote in the time of Henry VIII 
and Edward VI, but the dates of his birth 
and death are unknown. He is remarkable 
for a rhyming satire on the love of dress in 
women, which concludes with a benediction 
on the latter monarch, and commences with 
the line 

Bo pepe what huvo I spyod ! 

There can be no doubt of Bansley's re- 
ligious opinions. Speaking in his poem of 
the feminine love for light raiment, he says 

From Borne, from Rome, thys carkorocl prydo, 

From Rome it came cloiibtlos : 
Away for shame wyth soch filthy baggage, 

As smels of papery and dovclyshnos".' 

He also complains very seriously that foolish 
mothers made 'Roman monsters' of their 
children. Perhaps, it has been said, he was 
an unworthy and therefore justly rejected 
suitor, and revenged himself by this* wholesale 
attack on the sex. But the attack is not 
wholesale, as he expressly excepts right 
worthy, sad, and plain women who walk in 
godly wise. Indeed the whole satire is 
mainly directed against extravagant attire. 
Ritson says it was printed about 1540, Taut 
he erred by at least ten years (CoLLiTau, 
Btiliogr. and Crit. Account, i. xxxiv). The 
title of his work, as it appears in a reprint 
from a unique copy in the British Museum, 
edited by J. P. Collier in the year 1841, is as 
follows : < A Treatyse shewing and declaring 
the pryde and abuse of women now a dayes :/ 
black letter, London (without date), proba- 
bly about 1540, 4to. 

[Lowndes's Bibliog. Man. i. 110 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ; Watt's Bibl. Brit ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 
Hibern. p. 72.] j. 



BANTING, WILLIAM (1797-1878), 
writer on corpulence, was an undertaker and 
furnisher of funerals in St. James's Street, 



^^_ : 

London. lie was somewhat short in stature 
(5 feet 5 inches), and with advancing years 
suitered great personal inconvenience from his 
mcreasmgfatness. Bef ore sixty years of age he 
found himself unable to stoop to tie his shoe 
'or attend to the little offices which humanity 
requires, without considerable pain and diffi- 
culty. 1 He was compelled to go downstairs 
slowly backwards, to avoid the jar of in- 
creased weight on the ankle-joints, and with 
every exertion < puffed and tlowed in a way 
that was very unseemly and disagreeable.' 
He took, counsel with the medical faculty, and 
was advised to engage in active bodily exer- 
cise. He walked long distances, rowod in a 
boat for hours together, and performed other 
athletic feats. But all this served but to 
improve his appetite and add to the weight 
of his body. On 26 Aug. 1863 he, being in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age, weighed 
202 pounds, or fourteen stone six pounds, 
an amount which he found unbearable'. 
After trying fifty Turkish baths and ' gallons 
of physic ' without the slightest benefit, he 
consulted Mr. William Harvey for deafness. 
Mr. Harvey, believing that obesity was the 
source of the mischief, cut off the supply of 
bread, butter, milk, sugar, beer, soup, potatoes, 
and beans, and in their place ordered a diet, 
the details of which, mainly flesh meat, fish, 
and dry toast, are given in Tanner's 'Prac- 
tice of Medicine' (i. 148). The result of 
this treatment was a gradual reduction of 
forty-six pounds in weight, with better 
health at the end of several weeks than had 
been enjoyed for the previous twenty years. 
The delight at being so much relieved by 
moans so simple induced Banting to write 
and publish a pamphlet entitled 'A Letter 
on Corpulenco^iddressed to the Public,' 1863. 
Written in plain, sensible language, the tract 
on the 'parasite corpulence' at once gained 
the attention of the public. Edition followed 
edition in quick succession. <To bant 'be- 
came a household phrase, and thousands of 
people adopted the course which the word 
involves, The Germans have recognised the 
impression made by the pamphlet in the 
word 'Bantingeur,' which appears in the 
e Conversations-Lexikon.' 

Banting died at his house on the Terrace, 
Kensington, 16 March 1878. 

f [Blackwoocl's Mag. xcvi. 607; Tanner's Prac- 
tice of Medicine ; Convers.-Lexikon.] B. H. 

BANYER, HENRY (fl. 1739), medical 
writer, studied at St. Thomas's Hospital, and 
practised as a physician at Wisbeach. He 
was admitted extraordinary licentiate of the 
College of Surgeons on 30 July 1736. His 
works are * Methodical Introduction to the 
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Art of Surgery,' 1717, and ' Pharmacopoeia 
Pauperum, or the Hospital Dispensary, con- 
taining the chief Medicines now used m the 
Hospitals of London,' 1721, 4th ed. 1739. 

[Hunk's Coll. of Phys. (1878), ii. 131 ; Brit, 
Mus, Cat.] 

BAPTIST, JOHN GASPAKS (d. 1001), 
portrait and tapestry painter, was born at 
Antwerp, and was a pupil of Bossaert. Ilis 
right name appears to have buen Jean-Baptisto 
Gaspars. He was known in England as 
'LelyV Baptist, and would seem to have 
also worked for Sir Godfrey Knaller. Them* 
is a portrait of Charles II by this artist in 
the hall of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

[Biog. 

Painters 

kon 

School.] 




BAEBAB, THOMAS (JL 1587), divine, 
was admitted scholar of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, 8 Nov. 15(10, proceeded B.A. 
1563-4, M.A. 1567, and B.I). 157(5, and was 
elected fellow 1 1 April 1565. 1 to subscribed 
in 1570 a testimonial requesting that Cart- 
wright might be allowed to resume his lec- 
tures. He became preacher at St. Mary-lo- 
Bow, London, about 1576, and in Juno I.5M 
he was suspended on refusing to tab* the 
ex-officio oath. The parishioners petitioned 
the court of aldermen for his restoration. Tn 
December 1587 Archbishop Whitgift oiferod 
to remove his suspension if he would sign a 
pledge to conform to the law of the church 
and abstain from conventicles. He declined 
to pledge himself. His name is attached to 
the 'Book of Discipline,' and he belonged 
to the presbyterian church at Wandsworth, 
formed as early as 1572. In 1591 ho was 
examined in the Star Chamber with other 
puritan divines for having taketi part with 
Cartwright and others in a synod hold at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1589, when 
it was agreed to correct and subscribe tho 
' Book of Discipline.' He is probably tho 
author of a translation of Fr. du Jon's ' Expo- 
sition of the Apocalypse '(Cambridge, 1596), 
and of a 'Dialogue between the Penitent 
Sinner and Sathan' (London, without date). 
[Cooper's Athenre Cantab, ii. 236 ; Neal'w 
Hist, of Puritans, 1793, i. 357; Baker's Hist, of 
St. John's, ed. Mayor, 601 ; Strype's Annals 
(8vo), II. i. 2, ii. 417 ; .Strype's "Whitgifb, 8vo, i. 
504, iii. 271, 282 ; Brook's Puritans, i. 429 ; Pul- 
ler's Church Hist., ed. Brewer, iv. 385, v. 163-4.] 

BAKBAULD, ANNA LETITIA (1743- 
1825), poet and miscellaneous writer, was 
the only daughter and eldest child of John 
Aikin, D.I)., and his wife Jane Jennings, 



and was born in 174.3 at Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire. "Wlion she was fifteen years old 
hor father became ono of tho tutors of the 
newly established academy at Warrington, 
There? she pastel the next fifteen years of 
her life, and formed intimate and lasting- 
friendships with several of hor father's col- 
leagues and their families, in whose cultivated 
Hocuvty who luul every encouragement to turn 
to account her early, not. to say precocious, 
education. It is related of hor tliat she could 
road with disc- before she was three years old, 
and 1.1 nit when quite a child she had an ac- 
quaintance with many of the best English 
aulliors. When she had mastered French and 
Italian, her incl ust-ry compelled her father,very 
reluctantly, to supplement 1.1 WHO with a know- 
ledge of 1 jut in iin<i Greek also, accomplish- 
ments randy found in young women of that 
])eriod. Learned as she was, even in Ler 
youth, she was so modest and unassuming, 
and had so little confidence in her powers, 
that no one but her brother was able to 
induce her to appear before the world as 
an author. Tt was at his instigation that 

. ^ H 1* * ^M Jdtf iVl rfkj ^ JV 



she published, in 17715, her iirst volume of 
]>oems, including ' Corsica,' 'Tho Invitation,' 
'The Mouse's Petition,' and 'An Address to 
t.he Deity.' The book hud an immediate sue- 
eess, and wenl. through four editions in the 
iirst. year. The ct^htbrated Mrs. Montagu 
wrote that she greatly admired the poem on 
Oors'uta, and hud presented a copy to her 
friend Paoli. In Uio sum oyenr she, or rather 
her brother, published ' Mi.scellaneoii8 Piece* 
in Prose/ by ,T. and A. Ij. Ailcin, Thcaealso 
liavn Tioen'sevcjral t.imes vi^n-intcd. The 
authors did not sign their respective contri- 
butions, and some of the pieces have in con- 
soquonfio been generally misappropriated, but 
in Mrs. Barbaultl's share of the work we find 
several of her best essays, and notably those 
on ' Inconsistency in our Expectations,' and 
U)u ItomancMw.'* The former of thewe pos- 
HOSHOS every (Duality of good English prose ; 
tho latter is avowedly an imitation of Dr. 
Jolmmon's stylo and method of reasoning. Of 
tliis essay .Tohnson observes: ' The imitators 
of my stylo have not, hit it. Miss Aikin has 
done it the, host, for she has imitated the 
Hontiment as well as tho diction.' Crote 
rofors this remark to tho wrong esaay. In 
the your following tlwwu literary successes, in 
177i, Mrs. Barbaiild married. Itor husband, 
tho Kov. Iloolicmiont Barbauld, came of a 
Enmcli prot^stant family settled in England 
since tho pereocutionH of Louis XIV. His 
father, a clergyman of the church of England, 
sent, him, rather injudiciously, to the dis- 
senting academy at Warrington, where 
naturally imbibed presby terian opinions. 
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was an excellent man, but had a tendency to 
insanity, which "became more and more pro- 
nounced towards the close of his life. Soon 
after their marriage the Barbaulds removed 
to Palgrave in Suffolk, where Mr. Barbauld 
had charge of a dissenting congregation, and 
proceeded to establish a boys' school. They 
had no children, but adopted a nephew, 
Charles Bochemont Aikin [q. r v-l, the ' little 
Charles' of the well-known ' Early Lessons.' 
At Palgrave were written the ' Hymns in 
Prose for Children,' Mrs. Barbauld's best work, 
which, besides passing through many editions, 
has been translated into several European lan- 
guages. The school, chiefly owing to Mrs. 
Barbauld's exertions, was extremely prospe- 
rous during the eleven years of its existence. 
Among the pupils were the first Lord Den- 
man, Sir William Gell, Dr. Buyers, and 
William Taylor of Norwich. The holidays 
were mostly spent in London, where at the 
houses of Mrs. Montagu and Mr. Joseph 
Johnson, her publisher, she made the ac- 
quaintance of many of the celebrities of the 
day. The school-work proving somewhat 
excessive, the imdertaking, though successful 
and remunerative, was given up in 1785, and 
after travelling on the continent for about a 
year the Barbaulds returned to England and 
settled at the then rural village of Hamp- 
stead. Mr. Barbauld officiated at a small 
chapel there, and took a few pupils, while 
his wife found herself more at leisure for 
society and literature. At Hampstead Jo- 
anna Baillie and her sister were among her 
more intimate frien ds. Hero she wrote several 
essays, and contributed fifteen papers her 
share of the work is generally thought to be 
much larger to her brother's popular book 
' Evenings at Home.' In 1802, at the earnest 
request of her brother, in whose society she 
hoped to end her days, she and her husband 
left Hampstead for 'Stoke Newmgton. For 
a short time Mr. Barbauld again undertook j 
pastoral work, but his mental health utterly ' 
gave way, and he died insane in London in 
1808. this, the one great sorrow of Mrs. 
Barbauld's life, deeply 'affected hor, but left 
her free, for the first time since her marriage, 
for serious literary work. Shortly after her 
husband's death Mrs. Barbauld undertook an 
edition, in fifty volumes, of the best English 
novelists. Prefixed to the edition is an essay, 
written at some length, on the ' Origin and 
Progress of Novel Writing,' and the works 
of each author are introduced by short, but 
complete, biographical notices. The novels 
thus edited include ' Clarissa,' * Sir Charles 
Grandison/ The Castle of Otranto/ The 
Romance of the Forest,' ' The Mysteries 
of TJdolpho,' < Zeluco,' < Evelina,' < Cecilia/ 

VOL. III. 



' Tom Jones/ ' Joseph Andrews/ ' Belinda/ 
' The Vicar of Wakefield/ and many others. 
In 1811 she prepared for the use of youno- 
ladies a selection, formerly well known ant 
popular, of the best passages from English 
poets and prose writers. This appeared in 
one volume, and was called 'The Female 
Speaker.' In the same year she wrote the most 
considerable of her poems, entitled ' Eigh- 
teen Hundred and Eleven/ a work which, 
at a time of the deepest national gloom, was 
written in eloquent but too despondent strains. 
Of this poem Mr. Crahb Robinson says : 'Dear 
Mrs. Barbauld this year incurred great re- 
proach by writing a poem entitled " Eighteen 
Hundred and Eleven." It prophesies that on 
some future day a traveller from the anti- 
podes will, from a broken arch of Blackfriars 
Bridge, contemplate the ruin of St. Paul's (this 
is the original of Macaulay's New-Zealander^. 
This was written more in sorrow than in 
anger, but there was a disheartening and 
even gloomy tone which I, even with all my 
love for her, could not quite excuse. It pro- 
voked a very coarse review in the " Quarterly," 
which many years after Murray told me 'he 
was more ashamed of than any other article 
in the review.' Southey, the former friend 
of Mrs. Barbauld's brother, was the author 
of this article. This was the last of Mrs. 
Barbauld's published works, but to the day 
of her death, some years later, she constantly 
wrote letters and minor pieces which did not 
see the light till long afterwards, and were 
not, indend, intended for publication. The 
remainder of her lifo was passed tranquilly 
at Stoko Newington, where she died in 1825. 
Her epitaph justly says of her that she was 
'endowed by'tho Giver of all good with wit, 
genius, poetic talent, and a vigorous under- 
standing; ' and the readers of her works will 
readily allow the easy grace of her style and 
her lofty but not puritanical principles. Her 
lottors, some few of which have been pub- 
lished since her death, show that though her 
life was habitually retired she greatly en- 
joyed society. Thny record friendships formed 
or casual acquaintance made with (among 
others) Mrs. Montagu, Hannah More, Dr. 
Priestley, Miss Edgeworth, Howard the 
philanthropist, Mrs. Chapone, Gilbert Wake- 
field, Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, Joanna 
Baillie, II. Crabb Robinson, William Roscoe, 
Wordsworth, Montgomery, Dr. W. E. Chan- 
ning, Samuel Rogers, and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. Her writings in prose and poetry are 
both numerous and miscellaneous, and many 
of them were not printed in her lifetime. Her 
more important works include: 1. 'Poems* 
(1773). 2. i Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose.' 
3, * Hymns in Prose for Children/ 4 ' Early 
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Lessons. 7 5. ' Poetical Epistle to William 
Wilberforce.' 6. ' An Edition, with Essay 
and Lives, of the British Novelists.' 7. < The 
Female Speaker.' 8. ' Eighteen Hundred and 
Eleven.' 

[Works of A. L. Barhn-ulcl, with a memoir by 
Lucy Aikin, 1825 ; Le Breton's Memoir of Mrs. 
Barbmild, 1874; Etlis's Life and Letters of Anna 
Letitia Barbauld, 1874.] ' A. A. B. 

BARBER, CHARLES (d. 1854), land- 
scape painter, was a native of Birmingham, 
and moved to Liverpool in early life on 
being appointed teacher of drawing in the 



s 



Orton or Castro first sought to establish hL 
claim to the Tichborne baronetcy and estates 
Barber held a brief for the defendants, as he 
did again in the first of the two actions of 
ejectment which were subsequently brought 
in the court of common pleas for the same 
purpose, in the well-known case of Tichborne 
v. Livihington, decided in 1872 after a trial 
which lasted 108 clays. lie also acted as 
one of the counsel for the crown in the pro- 
secution for perjury which followed, and 
which occupied in the hearing from first to 
last 188 days. In 1874 he was appointed 
judge of county courts for circuit No. 6 



Royal Institution. He was intimately con- '(ji u u an( i the East Uidiiiff), but resigned 
nected with the various associations esta- the post almost immediately, and resumed 



blishod in Liverpool in his lifetime. lie was 
among the earliest members and most fre- 
quent contributors of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and assisted to found the 
Architectural and Archaeological A association. 
Thomas Rickman found much support and 
encouragement from him in his early studies 
of Gothic architecture, and for years his 
house was the centre of the intellectual 
society of Liverpool. Among his nearest 
friend's he numbered Traill and Roscoe. As 
a landscape painter he was a close observer 
of nature, and endeavoured to reproduce 
effects of mist and sunshine with accuracy. 
He exhibited three times in the Royal 
Academy, and was a regular contributor to 
local exhibitions. In spite of a severe 
attack of paralysis, he continued to practise 
his art to the end, and his two best-known 
pictures, 'Evening after Rain,' and 'The 
Dawn of Day,' were exhibited in Trafalgar 
Square in 1849. He was elected president 
of the Liverpool Academy some years before 
his death, which occurred in 1854. 

[Liverpool Courier, 1854; Redgrave's Dic- 
tionary of English Artists.] C. B. I). 

BAEBER, CHARLES CHAPMAN (d. 
1882), barrister, was educated at' St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated ninth 
wrangler in 1833. In the same year he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn. He was a 
pupil of Mr. Duval, an eminent conveyancer. 
He acquired a high reputation as an equity 
draftsman and conveyancer, and, though he 
never took silk, had for nearly half a century 
an extensive practice at the junior bar. He 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
reform the procedure of the Court of Chan- 
cery in 1853, his large experience of chancery 
business rendering his suggestions of the 
highest value in the work of framing the 
rules of practice issued under the Chancery 
Amendment Acts. In the chancery pro- 
ceedings by which, in 1867, the celebrated 



practice at the bar. I In died at his residence 
(71 Cornwall Gardens) on 5 Fob. 1882. 

[Solicitor's Journal, xxvi. 233.] J. M. E. 

BARBER, OI1UISTOPIIEU (1736- 
1810), miniature painter, was born in 1736, 
and exhibited in the 1 loyal Academy in 1770. 
Hu worked m crayons as well as oil,' and con- 
tinued to bo an occasional exhibitor, chiefly 
of portraits and half-lcngtliH, in the Royal 
Academy until 1792. Ilis portraits were 
celebrated for peculiar brilliancy, in conse- 
quence of tho eHpeciul attention he devoted 
to tho preparation of magilp. An enthusi- 
astic lover of music, ho was distinguished 
for a particular acquaintance with the works 
of Handel and Parcel], while his social gifts 
gathered a large and warm circle of acquaint- 
ances round him. Ho was for some tune a 
member of the Incorporated Society of Ar- 
tists, but his exhibiting with the opposing 



society, which was incorporated as the Koyal 
Academy in 1768, lud to his forced with- 
drawal in 1765, lie was long resident in 
St. Martin's Lane, but afterwards removed 
to Great Marylebone Street, where he died, 
in 1810. 

[Gont. Mag. 1810; Royal Academy Cata- 
logues 1770-1792; Redgrave's Dictionary of 
English Artists.] 0. E. D. 

BAB.BER, EDWARD (d. 1674?), baptist 
minister, waft originally a clergyman of the 
established church, but long before the be- 
ginning of the civil wars he adopted the 
principles of the baptists. He had numerous 
followers, who assembled for worship in the 
Spital in Bishopsgate Street, London, and 
appear to have been the first congregation 
among the baptists that practised the lay- 
ing on of hands on baptised believers at 
their reception into the church. This cus- 
tom was introduced among them about 1646 
by Mr. Cornwell (D'AtfVBRS, Treatise of 
Ing on of Hands, 58; T. EDWAEDS, ~ 
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vwn, 2nd edit. 136, 137). Previously to 
the year 1641 Barber was kept eleven months 
in Newgate for denying the baptism of in- 
fants and that the payment of tithes to the 
clergy was God's ordinance under the gospel 
(Preface to his Treatise of Baptism ; and his 
petition to the king and parliament). He 
preached his doctrines in season and out of 
season, and he has himself left an^account of 
the disturbance he caused in 1648 in the 
parish church of St. Benet Fink. The date 
of his death is unknown, but in 1674 he was 
.succeeded in the care of the baptist church 
in Bishopsgate by Jonathan Jennings. 

He is the author of: 1. 'To tlio King's 
most Excellent Maiesty, and the Honourable 
Court of Parliament. The humble Petition 
of many his Maiestios loyall and faithfull 
subiects, some of which having beene mise- 
rably persecuted by the Prelates and their 
Adherents, by all rigorous courses, for their 
Consciences, practising nothing but what 
was instituted by the Lord Jesus Christ,' 
&c., London, 1641 , s. sk. fol. This petition, 
which prays for liberty of worship for the 
baptists, is signed 'Edward Barber, some- 
times Prisoner in Newgate for the Gosjjel of 
Christ.' 2. ' A small Treatise of Baptismc, 
or, Dipping, wherein is cleorely shewed that 
the Lord Christ ordained Dipping for those 
only that professe repentance and faith. 
{!)' Proved by Scriptures ; (2) By A.rgu- 
ments ; (3) A paralell betwixt circumcision 
and dipping ; (4) An answer to some objec- 
tions by P[raisegod] B[arebone], J London, 
1641, 4to. 3. ' A declaration and vindica- 
tion of the carnage of Edward Barber, at the 
parish meeting house of Benetiinck, London, 
Fryday the 14 of luly 1048, after the morning 
exercise of Mr. Callamy was ended, wherein 
the pride of the Ministers, and Babylonish 
or confused carriage of the hearers is laid 
down/ London, 1648, 4to. 4. ' An Answer 
to the Essex Watchmens Watchword, being 
63 of them in number. Or a discovery of 
their Ignorance, in denying liberty to tender 
consciences in religious worship, to be granted 
alike to all,' London, 1649, 4to. 

[T. Crosby's Hist, of fcho English Baptists,!. 151, 
219, iii. 3 ; Ivimey's Hist, of the English Bap- 
tists, ii. 390 ; H. Brook's Puritans, iii. 330 ; Adam 
Taylor's Hist, of the English G-eneral Baptists, 
i. 119, 168, 250 ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus.] T. C. 

BARBER, JOHN, D.C.L. (d. 1549), 
clergyman and civilian, of All Souls College, 
Oxford, graduated doctor of civil law and 
became a member of the College of Advo- 
cates in 1532. He was one of Archbishop 
Oranmer's chaplains, and official of his court 



at Canterbury, but his special vocation was 
to advise the archbishop on civil-law matters. 
In 1537 he was consulted by Cranmer on be- 
half of Henry VIII, on a subtle point of law 
touching the dower of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, widow of tho king's natural son ; and 
in 1538 the archbishop, in a letter to Crom- 
well, requests that Dr. Barbor, 'his chap- 
lain' (who Jenkyns says is probably John 
Barber), may be one of a royal commission 
to try and examine whether the blood of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury was not * a feigned 
thing and made of some red ochre, or of such 
like matter.' In the same year Cranmer used 
his influence with Cromwell to obtain for 
'hifl chaplain, Doctor Barbar,' a prebendal 
stall at Christ Church, Oxford. But he does 
not appear to have been successful, for Dr. 
Barbar'ts name is not mentioned by Wood in 
his account of Christ Church. In this letter 
to Cromwell the archbishop speaks of Crom- 
well's knowledge of the ' qualities and learn- 
ing ' of Barber, and he himself calls him ' an 
honest and meet man.' Barber is probably 
identical, too, with the John Barbour who 
appeared OR proctor for Anne Boleyii on the 
occasion of her divorce. In 1541 Cranmer 
appointed him to visit, as his deputy, for the 
second time, the college of All Souls, whose 
1 compotations, ingurgitations, and enormous 
commessations ' had excited the archbishop's 
indignation (STBTPB, Life ofCranmer,\. 131). 
He is said by Rose to have assisted in the pre- 
paration of the famous ' King's Book/ arevised 
and enlarged edition of the ' Bishops' Book,' 
but his name does not. appear upon .the list 
of ' composers.' He was probably, howevei-, 
consulted in the matter, for his signature is 
appended to ' a declaration made of the func- 
tions and divine institution of priests,' and 
to a Latin judgment on the rite of confirma- 
tion, both' documents framed to suit the 
demands of the time. Barber made a poor 
return to Cranmer for all his kindness by 
ioining, in 1543, a plot for his ruin. Foxe, 
on the authority of Ralph Morice, Cranmer's 
secretary, tells us that the archbishop elicited 
from Barber and the suffragan of Dover a con- 
demnation of a hypothetical^case of treachery, 
and then by producing; their letters showed 
that they were the guilty persons, and mag- 
nanimously forgave them. Strype says, how- 
ever, that Cranmer ' thought fit no more to 
trust them, and so discharged them of his 
service/ Barber died in 1549, and was buried 
at Wrotham in Kent, of which living a, 
' peculiar ' in the patronage of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury he was probably incumbent. 
Hasted in his list of the rectors and vicars of 
Wrotham leaves a blank for the period likely 
to cover Barber's incumbency. 
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[Kicliols's Narratives of tho Reformation, 
Camclen Society ; Cranmcr's Remains, Jcnkyns ; 
Todd's Life of Cramnor ; Em-nut's Hist, of tho 
Reformation ; Pocock, iv. 340 ; Stvypo's Ecclesi- 
astical Memorials, vol. i. pt. ii, p. 350; Sfcrypo's 
Memorials of Cranmer, i, 64, 131, 173; Foxo's 
Acts and Monuments ; Towniwiid, viii. 29 ; 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 93 ; Cooto's Lives 
of English Civilians.] P. I3.-A. 

BARBER, JOSEPH (1757-181 1), land- 
scape painter, was born at Newcastle in 1757. 
He settled at Birmingham, whoro aftor 
several years of difficulty ho succuodcd in 
establishing a drawing 1 school. I Io coud acted 
this with unremitting industry, and gained 
in addition a considerable local reputation as 
a landscape painter. But his work was 
unknown in London, and he never exhibited 
in the Royal Academy. Ho attained to ; 
easy circumstances in his lator yeaivs, and 
died in Birmingham in 1811, leaving a son, 
JOHNT VINCENT BARBER, who followed his 
father's profession. John "Vincent Barbor 
exhibited landscapes at tho Royal Academy 
in 1812, 1821, ISi'O, and 1830, and jpparo'd 
some of tho drawings for tho 'Graphic Illus- 
trations of Warwickshire ' published in 1829. 
He died at Rome. 

[Grent. Mag. 1811 ; Redgrave's Dictionary of 
English Artists.] C. 15. Jb. 

BAJRBER, MARY (1690P-1757), poet- 
ess and friend of Swift, was born about 
1690, probably in Ireland, where she became 
the wife of one Barber, a wool clothier or 
tailor, living in Oapel Street, Dublin. Seve- 
ral children were born to Mrs. Barber (among 
them a son, Constantino, born in 1714), 
and she, being * poetically givon, and, for a 
woman, having a sort of' genius that way ' 
(Swift to Pope, SCOTT'S Swift, xvii. 388), be- 
gan writing poetry for the purpose of enliven- 
ing her children's lessons. She taught them 
at first herself, as they sat round her tiled 
iireplace (her own Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, p. 8) ; and at the same time ' no woman 
was ever more useful to her husband in the 
way of his business ' (Swift to Lord Orrery, 
SCOTT'S Swift, xviii. 162). About 1724, while 
Tickell, the poet, was secretary to the lords 
justices of Ireland, Mrs, Barber wrote a jpoem 
to excite charity on behalf of an officer's 
widow left penniless and with a blind child 
(Poems, &c. supra, p. 2, ' The Widow Gordon's 
Petition '), and she sent the composition to 
Tickell anonymously, with a request that he 
would call the attention of Lord Carteret, 
then viceroy, to it. Tickell succeeded ; Lady 
Oarteret succoured the widow and sought out 
her benefactress, Mrs. Barber. The poetess 
was thus brought under Swift's notice, and 



alriondship sprang up hot ween them. Swift 
visited her at. her shop (Swift to Pope, supra) ; 
prosonted her to Lady Suffolk at Marble Hili 
(ScoTT's >SW/Y,xvii.430); received her at the 
deanery, and for a while took charge of one- 
of hor sons, eccentrically sent him as a 
birthday prosont, together with some of his- 
mothor's verses echoing the current enthu- 
siasm roused by 'Wood's Halfpence' anfl 
othors of Swift's Irish patriotic pamphlets. 
Supphim was tho poetic name given to Mrs. 
Bavbor at tho doanory ; and there her poems 
were road, imd cauvussnd, and corrected. 
'Mighty Thomas, a solemn Senatus I coll, 
To consult Tor Suppli'mi; so come, one and all/ 
aro the opening lines of f An Invitation by Dr. 
Dclany, in tho Name of Dr. Swift,' and tliey 
indit-nte tho IViondly and sympathetic treat- 
niciiit who on joyed at the lumdw of Swift and his 
friunds. In 17150 Swift provided Mrs. Barber 
with introductions to his most influential 
friondH on her first visit to "England in an 
endeavour to publish liorpnoms by subscrip- 
tion. J[er husband took indiscreet advantage 
of his wife's position, and when Lady Betty 
Qoruiaino had coaxed tho Duke of Dorset to 
order liveries from him, ho aalccd * a greater 
price than, anybody else' (ibid, xvii.410); at 
the Name timo the gout attacked her inces- 
santly, and Hlio wan one of Dr. Mead's 
patients ; but, in response, mainly, to Swift's 
recommendations, Arbuthnot, Gay, Mrs* 
Ooosar, Barber tho printer (then lord mayor), 
tho Boyles, tho Temples, Pope, Amorosfr 
Philips, Walpolo, Tonson, Banks, and a host 
of the nobility, eithw visited her or became- 
subscribers for hor book; and after passing 
to and fro botwomi Timbridgo Wells, Bath, 
and Dublin, for a long poriod, she finally 
abandoned hor Irish homo, and settled in 
England. In Juno ]781, when Mrs, Barber 
was busily seeking subscribers, the 'Three 
Letters to the Queen on the Distresses of 
Ireland- 7 were published, with Swift's forged 
signature ; they called express attention to> 
Mrs. Barber as c the best tamole poet of this 
or perhaps of any ago,' and it was rumoured 
that they had been concocted by her to in- 
jure her patron and to servo her personal 
advantage. All ovidonce goes against this 
supposition, and Swift himself never enter- 
tained it. His opinion of Mrs. Barber, on 
the contrary, was. as high as ever, and Lady 
Suffolk bantered him on the ' violent passion' 1 
he had for her (ibid. xvii. 416) ; in 1733 he 
wrote to Alderman Barber that he had ' not 
known a more bashful, modest person than 
she, nor one less likely to ply her friends, 
patrons, and protectors' (ibid, xviii. 164). 
In 1736 he invited her back to Ireland, pro- 
mising to contribute to her support (ibid.- 
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- ' Liflt of Friends Grateful, 

SH a^ and I)ouMfuV be 
deSes her with the best as G' i.e. 'grate- 
W *' and in his will, dated 1740, nine years 
after the * Letters,' he makes a bequest to 
her of ' the medal of Queen Anne and Prince 
Georse which she formerly gave me (bn&- 
X? Swift, p. 566). The false suspicion 
rto her authorship of the unfortunate 
Betters' did Mrs. Barber little injury with 
others of her friends. In 1 734, her < Poems on 
Several Occasions ' (4to, Rivmgtous) wore at 
last published, and were preiaced by a letter 
from Swift to Lord Orrery. But many 
troubles now befell their authoross ; a lew 
severe critics said that the work WAS not 
Boetic.aad a few fine ladies complained that 
Ft was dull (ibid, xviii. 310). At, the time 
Mrs Barber was a victim to a three months 
attack of gout; and she fell' under the hands 
of the law, 7 in company with Motto, the 
printer, although she was discharged the 
same day with him (IlAWKESWOBTir, xm. 
105). Tier condition excited pity in very 
many quarters, and the Duchess of QuoenH- 
berry told Swift: 'Mrs. Barber has met 
with a good deal of trouble ^. . . we shall 

*_ * __^ __ . M .t\-.< 1^ *"h* *^ 1 
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(8vo), and in 1736 there followed a third. 
In November of the same year, at Bath, again 
laid up with gout, and having her husband 
and daughters to support,, Mrs. Barber enter- 
tained a scheme for selling Irish linens. She 
could not let lodgings because of her ill-health 
(ibid. xix. 5) ; and, to support her meanwhile, 
she begged Swift to give her his ' Polite Con- 
versations/ still in manuscript, though writ- 
ten thirty years before. Everybody, she said, 
would subscribe for a work of his, and the 
sale of it would put her in easy circum- 
stances. In 1737 the manuscript was hers, 
conveyed to her by Lord Orrery (SCOTT'S 
jfoffCft xix. 93) ; in 1738 it was published, 
and it met with so much favour that it was 
presented as a play at the theatre in Aungier 
Street, Dublin, with great applause (IlAWKES- 
WOKTH, xiv. 692). It thus secured for Mrs. 
Barber all the benefits that Swift, in his 
continuous kindness to her, desired. In 17 65 
a selection from her ' Poems ' was published 
in two volumes of t Poems by Eminent 
Ladies/ including Aphra Behn, Elizabeth 
Carter, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ^and 
others, and Mrs. Barber's verse was given 
the first place. In 1757 she died. 

Of her two sons, Rupert was well known 
as a miniature painter and engraver, and Con- 
stantine became president of the College of 
Physicians at Du ti: ~ 



[Btillard'e British Ladies, od. 1752, 461 et seq. ; 
Monthly Review, vol. viii., 1753.] J. H. 

BABBER, SAMUEL (1738 P-1811), 
Irish presbyterian minister, a native of county 
Antrim, was the younger son of John Bar- 
ber, a farmer near'Killead. He entered Glas- 
gow College in 1757, was licensed 1761 (on 
second trials 28 Aug. at Larne) by Temple- 
patrick presbytery, and ordained by Dromore 
presbytery, 3 May 1763, at Rathfriland, 
co. Down, where he ministered till his death. 
He was a good Latinist, Tacitus being his 
favourite author ; his Greek was thin ; ^he 
was somewhat given to rabbinical studies, 
having collected a small store of learned books 
on this subject. He is best known for the 
public spirit with which he threw himself 
into the political and ecclesiastical struggles 
of his time. Teeling considers him ' one of 
the first and boldest advocates of the emanci- 
pation of his country and the union of all her 
sons.' When Lord Glerawley disarmed the 
ttathfriland regiment of volunteers in 1782, 
the officers and men chose Barber as their 
colonel in his stead. In this double capacity 
he preached (in regimentals) a sermon to the 
volunteers, in the Third Presbyterian Congre- 
gation, Belfast. He sat in the three volun- 
teer conventions of 1782, 1783, and 1793, as 
a strong advocate of parliamentary reform, 
catholic emancipation, and a revision of the 
tithe system, the revenue laws, and the Irish 
pension list. Lord Kilwarlin, being asked to 
contribute to the rebuilding of his meeting- 
house, said he would rather pay to pull it 
down (broadsheet of August 1783). In 1786 
Ilichard Woodward, bishop of Cloyne, pub- 
lished his ' Present State of the Church of 
Ireland/ to prove that none but episcopa- 
lians could be loyal to the constitution. Bar- 
ber's * Remarks J in reply showed him a master 
of satire, and embodied the most trenchant 
pleas for disestablishment that any dissenter 
had yet put forth (' Must seven-eighths of 
the nation for ever crouch to the eighth ? ). 
Woodward made no response. In 1790 Bar- 
ber was moderator of the general synod. He 
took a leading part in the Down election o 
that year, which returned the Hon. Robert 
Stewart (afterwards Lord Castlereagh) m the 
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him as a dangerous man. He was seized by 
a body of troops at his residence in tlie town- 
land of Tullyquilly, and lodged m Down- 
patrick gaol on a charge of high treason. On 
14 and 16 July he was tried by court-martial, 
but nothing was proved against him ; he was 
never a United Irishman. However, he iwas 
detained in durance, and his third daughter, 
Margaret, a girl of sixteen, voluntarily shared 
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liis imprisonment. On his release, after a 
long confinement, lie coxild obtain no redress. 
In religion, as in politics, he -was a pronounced 
liberal, though no controversialist. His manu- 
script sermons are unmistakably Arian, and 
in the original draft of his l liemarkfl ' lie 
says, 'Suppose now any legislator should so 
far forget common sense as to decree three 
one, and one three, &c.' He was fond of 
quoting the Greek Testament in his sermons, 
and (marvellous to say) his draft of a peti- 
tion to parliament from his presbytery con- 
tains two citations from Theodorot in tJio 
original. For an incident of his -pastoral ex- 
perience, turning' on the difficulties of iho 
then Irish marriage law, sou Mem. of Cal he- 
line Cappe, 1 82:2, p. 208. Mon tgomery assigns 
to him 'a singularly vigorous mind, a culti- 
vated taste, a ready wit, a fluent elocution, a 
firm purpose, an unsullied character, and a 
most courteous demeanour.' Ho died 5 8opt. 
1811, in his seventy-fourth year. In 1771 
he married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
Kev. Andrew Kennedy, of Mourno, and had 
seven children, but no son survived him. 
His daughter Margaret, above mentioned 
(6, 12 Aug. 1782, <t 21 May 1875), married 
John Gait Smith, of Belfast, whose son, 
George Kennedy Smith, possesses Barber's 
portrait and manuscripts, He published: 
1 . Funeral Sermon for the Kev. eorge Richey 
[Job xxxiv. 16], Newry, 1772. 2. Volunteer 
Sermon [2 Sam. xiii. 28], 1782 (a very 
spirited piece, under apprehension of foreign 
invasion), 3. * Remarks on a Pamphlet . . . 
by Bichard, Lord Bishop of Cloyne,' Dublin, 
1787. 4. * Synodical Sermon at Lurgan' 
[Rev.^xviii. 20], 1791 (reckons the Nicene 
council as the beginning 1 of the reign of Anti- 
christ, and the French revolution as the omen 
of its fall). Nos. 2 and 4 appear to have been 
published, but were also circulated in manu- 
script. 

[Barber's MSS., including his own account of 
liis Tryal, 1798 ; Glasgow Matriculation Book ; 
Kennedy pedigree, HS. ; Belfast News-Letter, 
10 Sept. 1811 ; Teding's Sequel to Personal 
Narrative of Irish Rebellion, 1832, p. 31 ; Irish 
Unitarian Mag. 1847, pp. 286, 291 ; Chr, Uni- 
tarian, 1866, p. 359 ; Witliorow's Hist, mid Lit. 



was ndniittod an honorary fellow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians in December 1664. He 
represented Bramber in the, parliaments of 
1 090 and 1 61)5. After the great fire of 1666, 
Barbon \vns one of tho first and most con- 
si dornblo builders of the city of London, and 
first instituted fire insurance in this country. 
He 'hath sett up an ollice for it/ writes 
Lull-roll in his ' Brief Isolation/ under date 
,'}<) Oct. KiHl (i. KJ5), <md is likely to gett 
vastly by il.' While engaged in rebuilding 
London,' lie purchased * tho lied Lyon feilds, 
near Owies Tim Walks, to build on/ and 
11 Jimr- 10S4 a serious riot, took place be- 
tween his workmen and Mho gentlemen of 
OvaiosJnn. 7 As lato MM 1 092 hu was engaged 
in improving Chancery Lane and Lincoln's 
Inn. A square near Gorrard Street, New- 
port. Market, is said to have been called 
Barbon Square in tho reign of George II 
ItuyiioldH'H ' "VVollH Cathedral ' (pref. p. 67) 
gives the following 1 from Chyle's (unpub- 
lished) history of the church of Wells. Ex- 
eter House, belonging to the wee of Exeter, 
first went to Lord Paget, then to ft. Dudley, 
earl of .Leicester, and then to the Earl of 
Essex, and was culled Rssox House, 'which 
ever since has kept the mime, till last year, 
when one Dr. Barbono, the son, I am told, 
of honest prays (Sod, bought it of the ex- 
ecutors of the late Duchess of Somerset, d. 
of the wiid Robert. (E. of Maw*), not to re- 
store it to the right owner, the Bp. of Exeter: 
but converted into houses and tenements for 
taverncR, ule houses, cooks-shoppes, and 
vaulting schoolos, und tho garden adjoining 
the river into wharfes for brewers and wood- 
mongers.' Barbon was the author of 'A 
Discourse of Trade' (I2mo, London, 1690), 
and a * Discourse concerning coining the 
new money lighter, in answer to Mv. Lock's 
considerations about raising the value of 
monoy ' (1 2mo, London, 1 (>!)()). This latter 
work' was one of the numerous pamphlets 
which issued from tho presses of London on 
the subject of the great controversy which 
raged at that time, when there was such 
urgent deinund for a renewal of the currency 
a controversy in which, as Fhunsteed, the 



Mem. of Presbyteriuuism in Ireland, 2 sur. 1880 ; 
Porter's In Memoriam . . . Margaret Smith, 
1875.] A. O. 

BARBON, NICHOLAS, M.D. (d. 1698), 
a writer of two treatises on money, and the 
originator of fire insurance in this country, 
was born in London, and entered as a student 
of physic at the university of Leyden on 2 July 
1 661 . He was probably the son of Praisegod 
Barbon [see BAKBON, PKAISBGOD], In Octo- 
ber 1661 he graduated M.D. at Utrecht, and 



astronomer royal, is reported to have said 
the real point at issue was, whether five was 
six or only five. 

Barbon ranged himself under the banner 
of William Lowndes, whose ' Ess f ay for the 
Amendment of Silver Coins' had become 
the text-book of a party composed partly of 
dull men who really believed what he told 
them, and partly of shrewd men who were 
perfectly willing to be authorised by law to 
pay a hundred pounds with eighty '***"" 
LA.V, Hist. ofEny. iv. 632;. 
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Barbon, in the preface to his second 
treatise, makes allusion to having 1 , in the 
' Discourse on Trade/ defined money differ- 
ently from Mr. Locke ; and begins his argu- 
ment by disputing Locke's fundamental 
proposition that silver has an intrinsic value, 
asserting that there is no intrinsic value in 
silver, ' but that it is money that men. give 
and take and contract with, having regard 
more to the stamp and currency of the 
money than to the quantity of fine silver in 
each piece.' With this as one of his pre- 
mises, he argues in favour of debasing the 
currency, or, as he euphemistically torms it, 
raising the value of money. Mr. Cunningham 
(English Indusby awl Commerce, p. 368) 
quotes a passage from tho second discourse 
for a lucid argument against the balance of 
trade. Barbon took part in the land-bank 
speculations of the time. He founded one, 
which is stated by Luttrell, under date 
15 Aug. 1695, to * goe on very successfully/ 
and under date 4 Feb. 1095-0 to have been 
united with another land-bank conducted 
by one Mr, Brisco, and to have nilored to 
advance two millions of monoy. TIo died in 
1698. His friend Asgill [aoe ASCMIYL, JOHN] 
was the executor of his will, which directed 
that none of his debts should be paid. Asgill 
was also soon afterwards his successor as 
member for Bramber. 

[Barton's Discourse on Trado, and Treatise on 
Coining; Luttrell's Brief Relation of State 
Affairs, i. 309, ii. 403, iii. 572, iv. 13, 864; Noted 
and Queries (first KOPUIH), vi. 3 ; Macaulay's 
England, chaps, xxi. xxii. ; Walford's Encyclo- 
paedia of Insurance; Hist, of Firo Insurance; 
Munk's College of Physicians ; Names of Members 
of Parliament, i. 555.] R. II. 

BAUSON, or BAREBONE, or BARE- 
BONES, PRAISEGOD (1596P-1679), ana- 
baptist, leather-seller, and politician, has an 
obscure family history. In the ' Spending of 
the Money of Robert Nowell, of Head Hall, 
Lancashire' (edited by Dr. Grosart, 1877), 
one of the objects of his bounty (x s ) was 
1 a John Barbon. 7 The following data con- 
cerning him are drawn from Dr. Bloxam's 
' Register of Magdalen College, Oxford' 
1 John Barebone, of Magdalen, 1567, aged 16 ; 
of the county of Gloucester ; B.A. 23 Oct. 
1570 ; probably Fellow 1571-78; M.A. 9 July 
1574; Vice-Principall, 1578;* described in 
1574 as * a noted and zealous Romanist ' (iv. 
170-1, and Spending, ut supra, pp. 206, 208). 
Another was a prominent puritan in North- 
amptonshire from 1587 onwards (STBYPE'S 
Annak, HI. i. 691, ii. 479 ; STKYPE'S Whit- 
gift, ii. 7). Probably the same Barbon took 
part in a disputation upon nonconformity 



held about 1606 at the house of Sir William 
Bowes, at Coventry (SMYTH, Parallels, Cen- 
sures and Observations, &c., p. 128 ; BEOOZ, 
Puritans, ii. 196). 

In notes of a trial in an ecclesiastical case 
wherein Dr. "William Bates was a party, Bar- 
bon in giving evidence incidentally mentioned 
that lie was eighty years of age. This was 
in 1676, so that he was bom about 1596 
(MALCOLM, Londiniwn Hedivivum, iii. 453). 
"While young he became a leather-seller in 
Fleet Street ; ho was admitted freeman of the 
Leathersellers' Company 20 Jan. 1623, elected 
a warder of the yeomanry 6 July 1630, a 
liveryman 13 Oct. 1634, and third warder 
16 June 1648 (Notes and Queries, 3rd series, 
i. 211; cf. pp. 253, 395). 

Probably shortly after 1 630 Praisegod Bar- 
bon was chosen minister by half the members 
of a baptist congregation which had been under 
tho pastoral care of Stephen More, but which 
had on More's death divided by ' mutual con- 
sent ' into two parties. The one half chose 
Henry Jessey, and the other half Praisegod 
Barbon. Those who fixed on Barbon were 
pcedobaptists, maintaining that the baptism of 
infants was scriptural, while the other part of 
the congregation comprised baptists proper. 
Some even of the latter must, however, have 
adhered to Barbon as well ; for in the * De- 
claration 7 of the baptists issued in 1654 
' twenty-two ' names sign it as ' of the church 
that walks with Mr. Barebone.' In 1642 
Praisegod Barbon published a defence of 
psedobaptism in * A Discourse tending to 
prove Baptisme in or under the Defection of 
Anti-Christ, to be the Ordinance of Jesus 
Christ. As also that the Baptism of Infants 
or Children is warrantable and agreeable to 
the Word of God. Where . . . sundry other 
particular things are controverted and dis- 
cussed.' In Edward Barber's l Small Treatise 
of Baptism or Dipping/ also published in 1642 
[see BARBER, EDWA.KD], we read : ' Beloved, 
since part of this treatise was in presse, there 
came to my hand a book set forth by P. Bar- 
boon, which coxtld I have gotten sooner, I 
should have answered more fully ; 7 and then 
he quotes a number of objections to the bap- 
tist view urged by Barbon, which he in brief 
answers. Barbon replied to Barber in another 
book, published in 1643 : 'A Reply to the 
Frivolous and Impertinent Answer of E. B. 
to the Discourse of P. B. . . .' 

From contemporary references, it appears 
that those who had chosen Barbon assembled 
as a church in their pastor's own ' great 
house,' called the ' Lock and Key,' in Fleet 
Street, near Fetter Lane. As a preacher he 
speedily made his mark. The libellers of the 
puritan&called his preaching 'long harangues, 7 
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but he held the allegiance of a large congre- 
gation. He combined his ' trade ' of leather- 
seller with his preaching, and he must pretty 
early have joined to himself in his pastorate 
one Greene, a ' felt-maker 'the two < trades 7 
exciting the sarcasms of adversaries of non- 
conformity. In a contemporary scurrilous 
pamphlet entitled t New Preachers, New,' wo 
have mention of 'the last tumult in Fleet 
Street, raised by the disorderly preachment, 
pratings, and pratlings of Mr. Ikroboiuw, tho 
leather-seller, and Mr. Greene, tho I'ult-inakor, 
on Sunday last, 19 ])ec. > ,[1641]. Tho < tumult 7 
is jocosely described, and 1 1,000 persons 7 
are alleged to have been present ; but the 
6 tumult,' so far from originating in tho Mis- 
orderly preachment,' certainly originated in 
violent intrusion upon tho worshippers. An- 
other pamphlet on tho same disturbance is 
entitled ' The Discovery of a Swannc of Sepa- 
ratists, or a Leather Seller's Sermon. Being 
a most true arid exact relation of tho tumul- 
tuous combust ion in Fleet Street last Sabbath 
day, bei?ig 2fc) of Docomb. [19 in text]; truly 
describing how Burboou, a leather seller, had 
a conventicle of Bi-ownists met a,t his houso 
that day, about the number of an hundred 
and fifty, who preached there himself about 
live hours in tho afternoon. Showing like- 
wise how they were discovered and by what 
means, as also how the constable scattered 
their nest, and of the great tumult in tho 
street .... London:, Printed for John Green- 
smith, 1641.' In this publication we read 
concerning tho persecutors' treatment of the 
worshippers : ' At length they catoht one of 
them alone, but they kickt him HO vehemently 
as if they meant to beate him into a jelly. 
It is ambiguous whether they have kil'd him 
or no, but for a certainty they did knock him 
as if they meant to pull him to pieces. I 
confesse it had been no matter if they had 
beaten the whole tribe in tho like manner ' 
(A3). 

Barbon's position commercially was a 
stable one. In 1650 he was surety with Sir 
Fulk Greville, John Harvey, and Thomas 
Barnardiston, each in 600/., for Dr. Aaron 
Guerdon, master of the mint, ' for the per- 
formance of his covenants and indents ' (Ca- 
lendar of State Papers, 25 July, 1649-52, 
p. 240). On 6 June 1653 Oliver Cromwell 
summoned Barbon ' to appear,' as the writ 
runs, ' at the council chamber, Whitehall, on 
4 July, and take upon you the trust of mem- 
ber for the city of London' (Calendar of 
State Papers, 1652-3, p. 386). The assembly, 
which met on 4 July, was christened by its 
enemies ' Barebone's/ or the ' little ' parlia- 
ment. In the house Barbon does not seem 
to have spoken at all. But we read that on 



Tuesday, a Aug., t t.ho house being informed 
that thoroworo divors petitioners at the door 
out of Uio (iity of London, Mr. Barbone and 
Captain Stone wero sent, forth. Mr.Barboiie 
acquaints tho houso that the petition was in 
behalf of Lieutenant-colonel John Lilburne' 
(BURTON'S Crtnniwllian Diary, ed. Butt, i. 
p, v, Introduction). 

Tho Miltlo parliament' had only five 
months 1 louse; and Burbon did not again 
accept tin's dignity of M.I*. ITo continued to 

? roach us tho * leather-seller of Fleet Street,' 
n 1 (>5JM50 ho was a^ain tho object of assaults. 
Samuel Popys writes : ' February 12th .... 
So to my fai.hor's, whore Charles Glascocke 
was ovnr joyed to see how things are now; 
who told' nio tho boys had last, night broke 
Burob< IIIO'H windows ' (p. -15). * February 22nd, 
JOftSMJO I observed, this day how abomi- 
nably Burebono's windows are broke again last 
night.' (PHPVS'H Diftrt/, cd. Bright, i. p. 53). 
jiarbon did all in his power to hinder the 
restoration of Charles II. Marchuiont Need- 
bain 
his b 

from u nour Attendant on his Majesty's 
Person to a Person of Honour linre. 'Dated 
10 Miuvli 1 ft[(K)V The ofrjuct of the work 
was to oxi)osit thn ovil lifo of Charles in Hol- 
land, and iiarboii hud it jjnntudand circulated 
broadcast. Nor did ho sock to conceal his re- 
sponsibility ( WOOD'S-*! t/tPtMfi^R] iss),iii. 1187). 
But .Barbon did moro in t.ho cause of the Com- 
inouwualUi. On ThuratlHy, i) J ( )ib. 1659-60, 
ho prostuitod t-hci famous ' Petition of Mr. 
PraiHo-God Ba.ro)>ono and several others to 
tho ParliamuTit* against any kind of recon- 
ciliation with 1-ho Stuarts or tho monarchy* 
It proposed thut all olhVJals should solemnly 
abjure t.ho Stuart.B, and that any one publicly 

" , , '1 ^ .i 1 V *_1_~ .1 



confidod to Priiiscjgod tho manuscript of 
look, ' N\VH from ,UrussolH in a Letter 



proposing a mat-oration should be deemed 
guilty of high treason. 

The royalists ropubllshod the petition, and 
in one of their attacks on it the ' Picture of 
the Good Old Cause drawn to the Life. In 
the Efligies of Master Praia-God Barebone. 
"With several examples of God's Judgment 
on some Eminent Engagers against Kingly 



Government* introduced a vividly engraved 
portrait of its author. Another tract_ vitu- 
perating Barbon's Intoflt act was entitled: 
'That wicked and blasphemous petition of 
Praisegocl Barbone and his sectarian crew, 
presented to that so-called tho Parliament of 
the Commonwealth of England, Feb. 9, 1659, 
for which they had the thanks of that House, 
anatomized. '"Worthily stiled by his Excel- 
lency the Lord General! Monck, Bold, of 
dangerous consequences, and venomous. By 
a Lover of Christ and his Ordinances, Minis- 
ters and their Calling, Parliaments and their 
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Freedoms; the Town of Ipswich her Peace 
arid Prosperity, Civill and Ecclesiastical! : 
being sometimes an Inhabitant, there, Printed 
by Philo^Monarchseus [4 April 1060].' Bar- 
bon is here pronounced ' worthy 01 all de- 
dignation, indignation, and abomination. 7 
Another broadside travesties the petition 
after this fashion : l To the Itight Honorable 
the High Court of Parliament si Ming- at 
Westminster. The Illegal and Immodest 
Petition of Praise-God JBarboue, Anabaptist 
and Leather Seller of London : most impu- 
dently showeth that your Petitioner Imth 
known a great while, and indeed long' enough 
to have had more wit and more honesty/ &c, 
(4 July 1660). 

Although Bavbon took advantage of the 
temporising ' general pardon ? of ICtiO, he did 
not forsake his friends after the accession of 
Charles II. 'On 5 Sept. ,1601 Humphrey Lee 
writes to Katharine llurleston that Praise- 
God Barebones constantly resorts to Major 
Bremen and Vavasour Powell, prisoners in 
the Fleet (Calendar of Stata jPtiperit, p. 
83). On 26 Nov. 1061 Barbon, along' with 
Major John Wildmau and James Harrington, 
was arrested and sent to the Tower (Ivj-iN- 
EBT, as before, p. 667). On 31 Dec. 1061, 
interrogations wore drawn up by Secretary 
Nicholas to be administered to 'Mary Ellis, 
as to what she knew of Praisegod Barebones 
and others ; their meetings at one Porter's 
house, where she had been servant ; the 
weekly dining there of the post-office clerks 
(ibid. p. 197). We get a glimpse of Barbon 
in prison on 27 July 1662, whan an order in 
council on petition of Sarah Barebones re- 
leased her husband on bail from the Tower, 
where he had been close prisoner 'many 
months, and so ill that he must perish 
unless released' (Calendar, p. 447). But 
under 3 Nov. 1662 we discover that his steps 
were still dogged : Examination of Lieu- 
tenant Kingsley as to his acquaintance with 
Jesse [Henry Jessey?], whom he appre- 
hended two years before, . . . and Praise- 
God Barebones ' (ibid. p. 541). 

After his release from prison Barbon reap- 
pears, in 1676, as a witness on house-rents, 
whilst he was resident in St. Dunstan's 
parish, and, as already noted, he was then 
aged eighty years, lie died at the close of 
1679. His burial is registered in the parish 
register of St. Andrew, Holborn, under date 
*5 Jan. 1679J-80], at ye ground near ye 
Artillery' (Notes and Queries, 4th series, 
iii. 215). 

It has been stated that Barbon had two 
brothers, respectively named ' Christ-came- 
into-the-worfd-to-save Barebone' and 'If- 
Christ - had - not - died - thou - nadst - been - 



damned Barebone/ abbreviated into 'Damned 
Barebonc 7 (G&AHCum, Itiof/r. Hist, of Eng- 
land, iii. 68) j but there is no proof of this. 
The only other JJarbon known at this period 
was Dr. Nicholas Barbon, probably Praise- 
god's son [see BAKBON, NICHOLAS]. 

[In addition to the authorities cited, see Car- 
lyle'sOoimvcll; Pictou's Cromwell; Whitelocke's 
Memorials; Crosby's History of Baptists, ii. 40; 
Ivhnoy'H History of Bapt.istw, i. 156-7; -Fanatics, 
Puritans, and tSectaries, 1821, in Brit. Mus.; 
reprint, of Now Preachers* Now, -with a modern 
Introduction; communications from llov. S. A. 
Swaino, M.A., London, and Rev, GK P. Gould, 
M.A., Bristol ; two tractates referred to in Notes 
and Queries, 3rd scries, i. 395, seem to show- 
that Barton, in his despair of monarchy and pro- 
tectorship alike, fell in for a time with the 'fifth 
monarchy ' enthusiasm ; in Brit. Mus. (Harleiau 
!MS. 7332, f. 40) is a collection of verse ' written 
(i.e. transcribed) by Kfeare-god Barbon (of Daven- 
try), who, being at many times idlo and wanting 
employment, wrote out certain songs and epi- 
grams, with the idea of mending his hand in 
writing.' Of. Notes and Queries, 1st ser., i. 
266.] A. B. GK 

BARBOUR, JOHN (1316 P-1395), Scot- 
tish poet, the earliest and one of the best of 
tho ancitmt Scottish poets, a contemporary 
of Chaucer, was archdeacon of Aberdeen. 
Tho date of his birth is conjectural, but his 
death, on 13 March 1395, is proved by an 
entry in the obit book of the cathedral, 
the cessation in that year of a pension con- 
ferred on him by Robert II, and other docu- 
mentary evidence. In 1367 he appears as 
archdeacon of Aberdeen in a safe-conduct by 
Edward III to him and three scholars going 
to study at Oxford ; and in the same year he 
was named one of the proxies of the Bishop 
of Aberdeen in the council which met at 
Edinburgh to provide for the ransom of 
David II. Nothing is known of his earlier 
history, and his name derived from a common 
trade renders the conjectures hazardous which 
have found for him a parentage in north, 
midland, and south Scotland. In all likeli- 
hood he was an Aberdonian, and minute ob- 
servers have even detected peculiarities of 
that dialect in his poems. Similar safe-con- 
ducts in 1364 (when he was accompanied by 
four horsemen on his way to Oxford or else- 
where, as he might think proper), in 1365 
(when he had leave to travel through England 
to St. Denis with six horsemen), and in 1368 
(with two valets and two horses to the other 
dominions of the king in the direction of 
France), show that in all probability he pur- 
sued his studies and superintended those of 
others, both at Oxford and Paris. In 1372 
he was one of the auditors of exchequer, and 
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in the following year clerk for the audit of 
the household of the kin" 1 . In 1875, as \w 
himself records, he composed tho poem of tin* 
6 Brns,' by which he is best known, as it. at. 
once became a national epic, celebrating in 
short and pithy lines, easy to remember, (he 
story of the war of independence and the 
deeds of 

King Robert of Scotland 
That hardy was nf hurt, and hand 
And Sclnr .Tamos of Douglas 
That in his tyme sa worl hy was. 

In 1377 he received from Uohert II a sum 
of ten pounds, and next year a perpet mil pen- 
sion of twenty shillings', to bn paid from the, 
* king formes ' or rent of A berdceii, wit h pi wer 
to assign it in mortmain, which is stated in 
one of the exchequer account H to have heen 
a reward for his poem, lie was again au- 
ditor of exchequer in l.'fctt and liJKI, anil in 
1388 he received a further pension for life of 
ten pounds from the customs of A.berdeen. 
It has been conjectured that this may liavo 
been a return for a pown, now lost, on thn 
genealogy of the Stuarts, to which Wyntoun 
refers 

Tho Stowurtis oryghmlo 

The Arfihdolcyno'haa tri'tod halo 

In mutyr fayro. 

(Ghrmiykil, viii. 7, MJi.) 

Another passage of the same author mentions 
that the genealogy was traced from 

Dardano, Lord do Frygya, ' 




Tyl Robert our aocound 

That Scotland had in govomyng. (ii. 1, 130.) 
Wyntoun also says that Barbour made a 
genealogy of Brntns (iii. ,'J, ]9), and somo 
editors have supposed thin to bo tho namo 
work as that on the Stuarts, and have even 
given it the name of thn < Brute.' But it, ap- 
pears more probable that the reference, horn 
IB to the legend of Troy, which Barlxiur, like 
other writers of his age, is believed to have 
treated in a poem, two fragments of which 
have been recently discovered at Cambridge, 
andprinted by the Early English Text Society! 
A more important discovery, due like tho 
former to Mr, Henry Bradstiaw, is the loiur 
poexn on the 'Legends of the Saints/ which, 
though without author's name, is proved with 
reasonable certainty to be Barbour's by the 
similarity of its metre with that of the < Brus,' 

j \? dialect wit1 . 1 *^ Scottish of his time, 
and by the inclusion in the saints whose lives 
are told of Nmian, the primary saint of Scot- 
land, and Machar, a disciple of Columba 
the patron saint of Aberdeen. This poem 
which has now been published by Horstmann 
m his Alteng-lisehe Legenden/ contains au 
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interest intf notice of its author 
to another hitherto unknown work 
assmmntf it to be of proportionate length with 
the ' Len,nds of the Saint K/ would make him 
one ot thu most proliHc poets of the middle 
iitfw* : 

'J'liarfor son T in, noht work 
AH ministorof huly Kirko 
Kor ^rot oldo and fc.bloncw 
Vol. for to iiHelmw idltuictf, 
I hafo 1iiuiHla1.it syinply 
Sinn part as 1 fund in story 
Of .Mary and hir Son JCNXI. 

From the nutlinn of the contents of tkis 
work which follows, it appears to have com- 
prised the whole gospel history with the le- 
UjMidof the Virgin Mary's subset juent life. 
I he, ' ,1 ji^*ndH of the Snints ' contains 33,533 
verses and lives of fifty saints, commencing- 
with those of the apostles and evangelists, 
which are followed by various martyrs and 
confessors, both of tho eastern and western 
church, taken for the, most part from the 
' Le^enda Aurea.' No Kn^Iish saintsare in- 
cludud, nnd only the, two Scottish above 
mentioned that of St. JYIachar, probably 
taken from the Latin life which was one of 
the lectures or lessons in tho breviary of 
Aberdeen; and that of St. Ninian, from his 
lite by t Ailred of Hievanlx, with tho addition 
of a few mirades wrought in the author's 
time at Ninian's shrine at Whit-horn. One 
of these, whosn Hubjoct was John Balormy, 
'a j^udeman in Murrefe. (?>. Moray), born in 
E^Iyn/of whom the authorsays,'f kendhym 
wail I inony day/ confirms thu attribution of 
the. poem to Harbour. Hut the stylo of verse 
and tone of tho poem so well a^roo with the 
' IJrus* that few persons will doubt the au- 
thorship which its Uorman editor, as well 
as Mr. Bradshaw, assuines as certain. From 
tho expressions as to his a#o and infirmity a 
dato betweMui l:M) and |:iO() has been as- 
Hi^nfid to it, There are frequent notices of 
Barbour as a witness to dtMtds in the '.Register 
of Abewlcjou ' down to 1:502. Tho payment 
of his life pension ceased in 1395, and in 
1398 he is roferred to as deceased in an in- 
qutiHt. aw to curtain lands, tluj ward of which 
had been conferred on him by Robert II. 
This document Confirms the date of his death 
as being- in 105 by the statement that the 
ward had been hold by Alexander Aber- 
crombv for rather more than two years and 
a half since the date of the archdeacon's 
death. 

In 1880, fifteen years before his own death, 
Barbour mortified 'his pension of twenty shil- 
lings in favour of tho cathedral for a mass 
to be said on his anniversary on behalf of 
his soul and those of his parents. 
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Sucli are the facts known to us of the life 
of Barbour, few in number, but sullicient to 
represent the career of a learned and busy, 
pious and prosperous ecclesiast ic. His poems j 
add scarcely any personal details except tho,so 
already noted, but their spirit reveals ^a elm- I 
racter in keeping with his external circum- 
stances. They are frank and simple expres- 
sions of the early stylo of narrative poetry, 
free from all effort of laboured art, sometimes 
tedious from their minuteness of detail, but; 
at other times charming from their natural- 
ness, and occasionally striking a disoy note of 
national or human feeling. The ago in which 
they were written, and the oilect of the ' Brus ' 
upon the character of the, Scottish nation, 
give their author a place* in literature beyond 
the intrinsic merit of his works, either as 
poetry or history. The * Brus ' was in great 
part copied by Wyntoun, and the main iacts, 
which Barbour may easily have derived from 
eye-witnesses, one of whom, Sir Alan Cuth- 
cart, he names, may be re.lied on; although, 
by an inexplicable blunder, he lias confounded 
his hero with his grandfather, the c< mipetitor 
of Baliol for the crown before Edward I at 
Norham. The aim of true history and the 
pleasure it gives have seldom been better de- 
scribed than in the prologue of this poem : 

Storyis to red ar dolituhill, 
Suppos that tha bo nocht but fab ill. 
Thau sulcl storyis that suthfuNt wor 
And tha wer said on gnd manor 
Haf doubili plesans in horying : 
The fyrst plesans is the carping, 
And the tothir tho sutlvtastnoH 
That scha'wia the thing rycht as it wos. 

The praise of the national virtue of inde- 
pendence, which, is the moral of his poem, 
was the natural voice of a time when Scot- 
land was rejoicing at its escape from the. im- 
perial schemes of the Plantage.net kings ; but 
it deserves note that Barbour bases it on the 
value of personal freedom 

A ! fredom is a noble thing ; 
Fredom mais man to haf liking, 
Fredom all solace to man gifts : 
He lifis at es that froly Una 

and laments the position of the serfs whose 
emancipation had not yet come: 

Schortly to say is nane can toll 
The sair condicioim of a throll. 

In Bother passages he shows a gentleness 
which recalls Chaucer, as in the anecdote of 
the king stopping his host to provide for the 
delivery of a poor woman. But his humour 
is far inferior. As a compensation he never 
trenches on the coarseness to be found not 
only in the English, but in a worse form in 



some of the later Scottish poets. His range 
and depth of observation are also much more 
limited. Instead of the comedy of human 
nature in the 'Canterbury Tales,' he has given 
us only a drama of war with a single hero. 
His of .her poems arc almost literal transla- 
tions : the i Legends of the Saints' from the 
'Legenda Aurea, 1 and the Troy book from 
Guido da Colonna'u 'Historiu Destructionis 
Troiju.' His imagination required facts or 
legends to stimulate it. lie is not a creative 
poet. It is only on rare occasions that lie 
indulges even 111 the graces of composition 
sometimes thought inseparable from poetry. 
To one of these, his description of spring, the 
reader is referred as representing his verse at 
its best ; but to compare it, as has been done, 
with the melodious ease of Chaucer's rhythm 
is too severe a trial. 

The German edition of tho ' Legends of 
the Saints ? claims for that poem a superiority 
over the ' Brus ' in form and skill in compo- 
sition, but this seems the partiality of an 
editor. There is little in this respect to 
choose between them, and the interest of 
the historical surpasses that of the legendary 
poem. 

The few romances and other poems of earlier- 
date than Barbour, whose authors are for the 
most part unknown, and which exist only in 
fragmentary form, cannot displace him from 
the unique position of being the father both 
of vernacular Scottish poetry and Scottish 
history. Blind Harry's ' Wallace ' is a 
Cfmtury later; Wyntoun was a contemporary, 
but of a younger generation. In virtue of 
this position Barbour did much to fix the 
dialect which sprang from the Northumbrian 
or northern English, and was preserved by 
the writers who succeeded him in the form 
known as broad Scotch,' though it is still 
called by Barbour and even later Scottish 
poets 'Inglis,' or by one of them 'Inglis of 
the northern leid.' His works have there- 
fore a special linguistic interest which has 
attracted the notice of modem philologists. 

The chief manuscripts of the 'Brus' are 
those in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, 
and in St. John's College, Cambridge, both 
of which are transcripts by John Ramsay 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
The oldest printed edition extant is that 
'imprentit at Edinburgh by Robert Lik- 
prink at the expensis of Henrie Charteris, 
MDLXXI,' of which a copy, probably unique, 
was sold at the sale of Dr. D. Laing's library 
for 142J. 10*. This was followed by the 
edition of Hart in 1616, and there have been 
many since, of which the best are those of Dr. 
Jamieson, Mr. Cosmo Innes, and the Early 
English Text Society (edited by Skeat). 
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The only manuscripts of the fragments on j 
the Trojan war are appended to two in ami- j 
scripts of Lydgate's poem on the same sub- I 
ject, ono in the Bodleian and tho other in the 
'Cambridge University Library. They have 
been printed by the Early English Text So- 
ciety. Tho ' Legends of the. Saints ' exists ( 
only in a single manuscript in the. same j 
Cambridge Library. The ' Legend of St. ! 
Machar' was printed from it by Horn! maim j 
in his ' Alton glische Legumien, neiio Knlgc,' ! 
Heilbronn, 1881, and the remainder, along i 
with the fragments of the poem on the. Trojan ! 
war, were published by the sumo editor at 
Heilbronn in 1882. 

[I?or tho facts of Barhour's life sw Kxchitqnur 
Holls of Scotland, vols. ii.aridiii.; KC^KS! i-uni 
Episcopatns Abordonnnsis, SpaJdln^ SwiHy; 
Kymcr's ^Vflfuvi. Hricf niomijirs aro profixrd 
to tlio various editions of Ilio Uruco, mid his 
posifcinn as a pool; is nslimatccl in AVarl .01 I'M ITiw- 
tory of KngliHh Pontry, Jrving's Hist 017 rifSi-ofc- 
ti.sh Pastry, :in<l MiKxner's Altonglincho Spnwh- 
probcn.] JW. M. 



BARCHAM, JOHN. [See 

BARCLAY, ALEXANDKU (1175H- 
1553), poet, scholar, and divine, was born 
about tlio year 1475. The quoHtion. whothor 
ho was by birth a Scotchman or an English- 
man has been abundantly disputed ; Ko,\n says 
of him, 'alii Scotum, alii 'Anglum fuiMSO 
coutendunt' (Sonptoittm ry far/mice Ctofr- 
turia, ix. 723), But thoru is no ovidunuo 
to support the latter contention. Pita con- 
sidered that Barclay's* native district was 
probably Devonshire, apparently on no otlwr 
ground than that of his having hold prefer- 
ment there. Wood adds a JJM to his namo 
(for which the occurrence of tho sumo prefix 
in the Prologs of James Locker, * Ship of 
Fools,' ed. Jomioson, i. 9, is hardly a Hiifli- 
cient voucher), and idly supposes him to 
have been born at Berkeley in Somerset- 
shire, for which should be read Gloucester- 
shire. On the other hand, not only do his 
baptismal name and the spelling of his sur- 
iiame^rm^/ama suggest a Scotch origin; 
but there remains the distinct statement of 
a contemporary, J)r. William Bnlleyn, who 
lived many years in the northern counties 
of Englancl, that 'Hartley 7 was * borne be- 
yonde the colde River of Twede.' In an 
earlier publication than that quoted above 
(Illustrium Majoris Britannia Scriptorum 
&awnaroan).Bule introduces Barclaysimply 
as e Scotus ;' and Holinshed, cited by Kitson, 
likewise calls him a Scot. The Scotchman 
Dempster also claims him as his countryman 
ySzrtoria Ecclesiastica Gentis Scotomm, 
i. 106), adding that he lived in England, 



having been i*. \plh-d from his native country 
lor tin* mike of iv.ligion; which statement 
howi'viM-, wiimot b eorreot, if Barclay was 
settled in 1'jMghnid by I r>08 or earlier, up to 
wbieli time no religious disputes had oc- 
curred in Scotland ( lln\soN). Little impor- 
tance atlnche.s to the cavil that, hud Barclay 
been a Scot, he would have taken more 
frequent opportunities of .singing the praises 
of his niitjvn Inml. This would not have 
added l,o his eoinlbrl. in lOngland; moreover 
one of his child* patrons, as will bo seen, was 
the victor of I<'Iodden .l^ield. in the t Ship of 
Fooln/ however (,se<\ * ( )ftho ruyno, &c. oftlie 
holy fay l.h ') occ.urs, subjoined to ' a specyall 
e,xhortnc,i(,)n und la.\vde*' of Henry VIII, a 
warm tribute to James IV of Scotland, con- 
sistJn^ 1 of several shin/Ms, ono of them an 
acrostic, and including n recoimnondatioE 
of a close alliance, between tho lion and the 
unicorn. At the time of their publication, 
hardly any one but a, Scotchman would have 
indited these wtaiwis. Lastly, the argument 
in favour of .Barclay's Scottish nationality 
is still further strengthened by tho Scottish 
clement in his vocabulary. The, words in 
question are not numerous, but it is difficult 
otherwise to account, for their presence 

AMiiwoN, i. xxix-xxx). 

Possibly ,Harcla,y may havo 'first crossed 
tho border with the view of obtaining a uni- 
versity educnl.ion in .Kngland, according to 
a practice, not unusual among his country- 
men even in his day (luviNd, !W(3). He is 
conjectured to linvc'hocu a member of Oriel 
College, aH it would seem solely on the 
ground that he. afterwards dedicated his 
chief literary work (.0 Dr. Uornish, bishop of 
Tyno (sidlragan bishop of Bath and Wells), 
who was provost of ( )riel from 1493 to 1507. 
As a matter of course, we have a suggestion 
that Oambridtfo and not Oxford, and a third 
that Cambridge HH well as Oxford, may have 
boon Barclay's university. Warton cites a 
lino from 'feloguo I,' which at all events 
shows that Barclay once viHitod^Oambridge ; 
to this it may be added that in tho same 
Eclogue, 'Trompyngton' and 'good Man-, 
Chester ' (query Oodnmnchcster, though the 
refmmco may 'be, to Manchester, with which 
James Stanley, bishop of Ely, 1506-15, was 
closely connected) arc mentioned among the 
well-known places of the world. But so 
much familiarity with Cambridge and its 
neighbourhood might well be acquired by 
an Ely monk. At the one or the other of 
the English universities, if not at both, he 
maybe assumed to liave studied and to have 
taken his degrees. In his will he calls him- 
self doctor of divinity, but where and when 
he took this degree is unknown. Either 
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before or after his university career, while 
lie was still ' in youth,' he resided tit Croydon 
in Surrey, of which place repeated mention 
is made in ' Eclogue I. 1 

Barclay's student life had, according to 
his own testimony in the 'Ship of Fools' 
(sec. ' Of unprofyt'able Stody'), been full of 
' foly ; ' and it lias "been supposed that this 
may have induced him to travel abroad be- 
fore his entrance into holy orders (JAMIESON). 
The shepherd Comix, by whom in his 
'Eclogues' Barclay evidently, as a rule, 
designates himself, speaks of Koine, Paris, 
Lyons, and Florence as towns which he 
visited among many others, when he saw 
the world in his youth. We know of no 
authority for Mackenzie's assertion that he 
also travelled in the Netherlands and in 
Germany. In any case his years of travel 
must have fallen in a most active period of 
the continental Renascence, when English- 
men were freely gathering in the learning 
which they were to acclimatise at home. It 
is impossible to determine how much of his 
scholarship Barclay acquired in England. 
He seems to have had but a slight acquaint- 
ance with Greek. ' Of his knowledge of 
Latin poets his ' Eclogues ' worts to furnish 
ample evidence ; of other writers he specially 
quotes Seneca. But the monument proper 
of his Latin scholarship is his translation of 
Sallust's ' Bellum Jugurthinum,' which he 
.published at some date unknown in obedi- 
ence to the wish of the Duke of Norfolk. It 
is prefaced by a dedication to this nobleman, 
in which the author speaks of ' the under- 
standyng of latyn 7 as being ' at this time 
almost contemned by genty linen/ and by a 
Latin letter, dated from [King's] Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire, to John Veyay, bishop of 
Exeter. His familiarity With French he 
showed by composing for publication in 
1521, again at the command of the Duke of 
Norfolk, a tractate < Introductory to write 
and to pronounce Frenche,' which is men- 
tioned by Palsgrave in ' L'Esclaircissement 
de la langue Fran^oise,' printed in 1530. A 
copy of Barclay's treatise, probably unique, 
exists in the Bodleian. 

In the early years of the sixteenth century 
the union between cliurchmanship and learn- 
ing was still hardly less close in England than 
it was in that group of continental scholars, 
among whom Sebastian Brant was already a 
prominent figure. Soon after Barclay's return 
to England he must have been ordained by 
Bishop Cornish, through whom he was ap- 
pointed a priest in the college of Ottery St. 
Mary, in Devonshire, of which the pluralist 
bishop held the wardenship from 1490 to 1511. 
The college of secular priests, of which Bar- 



clay was a member, was founded in 1337 
by John Granclisson, bishop of Exeter ; the 
manor and hundred had been obtained by 
him in exchange from the dean and chapter 
of Rouen, to whom they had been granted 
by Edward the Confessor. It was here that 
Barclay, in 1508, accomplished the work to 
which he owes his chief fume, the English 
verse translation of the ' Ship of Fools,' "first 
published by PynsoninDecember 1509, with a 
dedication by the author to Bishop Cornish 
on the back of the first leaf. In this dedi- 
cation he speaks of the work as ( meorum 
primicioe laborum quoe in lucem eruperunt,' 
tut he had previously, in 1506, put forth 
without his name a book called the ' Castell 
of Laboure/ a translation from the French 
poet, best known as a dramatist, Pierre 
Gringoire's <Le Chateau de Labour' (1499) , 
a moral allegory which, though of no novel 
kind, was speedily reprinted by a second 
publisher. 

During his residence at Ottery St. Mary 
Barclay made some other friends and enemies. 
Among the former was a priest, John 'Bishop 
by name,' his obligations to whom he 
warmly attests in the ' Ship of Fools ' (sec. 
' Tlie description of a wyse man J ), gravely 
playing on his name as that of 'the first 
ouersear of this warke.' A certain 'mays- 
ter Kyrkham,' to whose munificence and 
condescension he offers a tribute in the 
same poem (sec. 'Of the extorcion of 
Knyghtis '), professing himself, doubtless in 
a figurative sense only, ' his chaplayne and 
bedeman whyle my lyfe shall endure/ is 
with much probability supposed to be Sir 
John Kirkham, high sheriff of Devonshire 
in the years 1507 and 1623 (see the au- 
thorities cited by JAMIESON i. xxxvii, and 
cf. as, to the family of Kirkham LTSONS, 
Mftpna Britannia, part i. ccii-cciii). In the 
same section of the poem he departs from his 
general practice of abstaining from personal 
attacks, in order to inveigh against a fat officer 
of the law, ' Mansell of Otery, for powlynge 
of the pore ; ' elsewhere (sec. ' Inprofytable 
bokes ') the parsons of ' Honyngton ' (Honiton) 
and Clyst are glanced at obliquely as time- 
serving and sporting clergymen ; and t<o 
another section (' Of hym that nought can 
and nought wyll leme'} an 'addition' is 
made for the benefit of eight neighbours of 
the translator's, secondaries (priest-vicars) 
of Ottery St. Mary, without whose presence- 
the e ship ' would 'be incomplete. 

Barclay's residence in Devonshire may 
have come to an end. with Bishop Cornish's 
resignation of the wardenship of Ottery 
St. Mary in 1511, which was followed two 
years later by the bishop's death. Eemi- 
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nisceuces of the West occur even in his later 
poems (* Bristowe ' in Ed. iv., ' the Severn ' 
in Eel. ii.) ; but in the dedication of ' The. 
Myrrour of Good Manors, translated ' at the 
desyre of Syr Gyles Alyngton, Knyght/ and 
printed without a date by Pynson * at the 
instance and request ' of Richard, earl of 
Kent, Barclay calls himself ' prost : and 
monke of Ely!' This ' Myrrour ' is a transla- 
tion from Dominic Mancini's elegiac poem 
'De quatuor Vir.tut.ibns ' (1510); and the 
address prefixed to it contains tho interest- 
ing statement that Sir Giles Alington had 
requested Barclay to abridge or adapt (lower's 
' Coufessio Aimintifl/ l>ut that Barclay had 
declined the undertaking as unsuitable to 
his age, infirmities, and profession (WANTON, 
iii. 19-5). The ' Eclogues/ tho iwirly editions 
of which are again undated, wero manifestly 
also written at Ely (see in E<*1. iii. (ho 
passage on Bishop Alcock, * now doacl and 
gone ;' Alcock, tho founder of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, who is also lamented in ErL i., 
died in 1500 ; and see in EcLv. the rofovouoo 
to * Oomyx whiche dwelled in tho fen,' and 
the detailed description of a mural, painting 
in Ely Cathedral). In the introductory lines 
lie states that lie was thirty-eight years of 
age when he resumed a subject at which he. 
had already worked in his youth ; and inas- 
much as it is clear that at least one event 
mentioned in the ' Eclogues/ tho death of 
Sir Edward Howard (Eel. iy.) in 151-% could 
not have occurred long before the allegory 
concerning it was composed, the abovo-mtm- 
tioned statement fixes his birth about the year 
1475 (see the argument in JAHIQHOK, i.' Iv- 
Ixiii, but here the death of Howard is mis- 
dated 1514; see Lord HEKBEBT of Cher- 
bury's Life and Rriyn of Henry FJTIT, 31). 
While, then, still in the prime of life, Barclay 
had taken the vows as a Benedictine monk, 
and thus enrolled himself in the most con- 
servative and aristocratic of the orders (it is 
curious that in Eel. v. he should rather con- 
temptuously introduce *a gentell Cluner/ 
i.e. Cluniac monk, as a purveyor of charms 
to women). At Ely he also translated from 
Baptist Mantuan the 'Life of St. George/ 
which he dedicated to Nicholas West, bishop 
of Ely (FAIBHOLT) ; from this translation 
Mackenzie (ii. 291) quotes some lines in the 
old fourteen-syllable metre, which are with- 
out any striking merit. When certain lives 
of other saints, said to have been written by 
Barclay, but all non-extant, were composed, 
can only be conjectured; the 'Life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury' is thought by Jamie- 
son to have been written when its author 
had become a Franciscan at Canterbury ; of 
the < Lives of St, Catharine, St, Margaret, 



juid St. Ktluilnwlii,' the last-named, of course 
directly connects itself with Ely. ' 

Under Henry VII, for whom Barclay 
cherished, or professed to cherish, a deep re- 
gard (see Eel i.), learning and letters were 
already coming into fashion, and the early 
yoiu'H of Henry VITC wero the heyday of the 
.English Uonaseoneo. Tt is therefore not 
surprising that, Barclay, whose efforts as an 
author began towards tlie close of the first 
Tudor reign, and aohinvod a conspicuous suc- 
c.oss at the end of the second, should have 
had a liberal experience of patrons and pa- 
tronage. He Hoom-s to have onjoyed the 
goodwill of Henry VlT's trusted adviser, 
Cardinal Morton, a prolate of literary tastes 
(see ]fafagnc* iii. and iv.); but this must 
have Letm in tins earlier part of his life, as 
Mori-on died in 1 500. Perhaps, as Archbishop 
of (Jatitorlwry, ho hud como into some con- 
tnct. wilh Hnrcluy at Croydon. lie was be- 
friended in bis maturity by Thomas, duke of 
Norfolk, tin* victor of FJodden Field and 



lord treasurer of Kngland to whom, as lias 
l)(Mn H( k (m,ho d(li(ui,1.od his translation of tlie 



the, mnraory of whose second 
son, Sir Hchvard I loward, he, after the death 
of tho latter oil' Bnwt, !>5 April 1513, as lord 
high admiral in tlio war with France, sang 
in tho graceful itc.lo^ue of tins f Towre of 
ViM'tino and Honour/ introduced into his 'Eel. 
iv.' Othor -|)at.rcms of his, a.s has been seen, 
won Richard, iarl of Kent, who died in 
ir)*j:j, and Sir filos Alingt.on. To another 
cont<!m])omry, of tastes mid tendencies simi- 
lar to his own, ho pays in passing a tribute 
which to its object., boon Oolot, must have 
Hoomod the highest that, could bo received by 
him. 'This man,' wo, road in 'Eel. iv./'hath 
won flomti soiiloB.' Jjittlo is known as to his 
relations to Cardinal Wolsoy, an allusion to 




On the othnr hand, Jamieson has directed 
attention to a letter from Sir Nicholas Vaux 
to Cardinal Wolsey, (latuci 10 April 1620, 
and begging tho cardinal to ' send to them 
. . . Maifltre Barkleyt^, the black monke and 
poete, to devise histoires and convenient 
raisons tollorrisho tho buildings and banquet 
house withal ' at the famous meeting called 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold (see Calendar 
of State Paper*, Foreign and Domestic, 
Henry VIII, vol. iii. pt, i. 259). It would 
probably not. have interfered with Barclay's 
execution of his task had he been the author 
of a tract against tho French king's (query 
Lewis XII?) oppression of the church, which 
has been ascribed to him. In the same connec- 
tion it maybe added that a strong antipathy 
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animated Barclay against a prominent con- 
temporary man of letters. Against bkellon, 
as a wanton and vicious writer, Barclay m- 
veiffhed with little or no pretence of diwyuia- 
in/liis attack. At the close ol the, Ship ol 
Fools' (sec. ' A brefe addicion of the synfyu- 
laryte of some newe Folys') he alludes with 
lofty contempt to the author and theme, ot 
the 'Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe,' a hit very 
jyood-humouredly returned, as it. seems, by 
Ikelton in his < Garlande of Laurell ' (1 ) YIJB'H 
Skelton, i. 411-12). Very probably, also, it, 
is in allusion to Sfcelton that, in Jus * JU:1. iv., 
Barclay upbraids a ' poete laureat ' who is 
a graduate of 'stinking Thais' (cf. DvctJ, 
xxxv-xxxvi). But though Skelton para- 
phrased and presented to Wolsey three por- 
tions of Locher's Latin version of the ' Ship of 
Fools' under the title of the l Boke of Three 
Fooles' (see DKJE, i. 199-205, and cf. ii. 227), 
neither jealousy nor parti sanship, nor even 
professional feeling is needed in order to ex- 
plain Barclay's abhorrence of the Bohemian 
vicar of Diss, with whose motley the sober 
hue of his own more sedate literary and sati- 
rical gifts had so little in common. Bale 
mentions (Scriptorum Jtrytannfo Can-tuna, 
ix.) a book by Barclay, ' Contra Skultoninm,' 
which, according to llitson, l was probably in 
metre, but appears neither to have been 
printed, nor to be extant, in manuscript.' 

How Barclay fared at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries we do not 
know. Some time before this he had left 
Ely, where he had become a laudator fern- 
ports acti, and deprecated the violence which, 
in contrast with his predecessors, the ' drode- 
full Dromo ' used towards his flock (see JSd. 
iii. One would be tempted to identify this 
personage with Thomas Goodrich, bishop of 
Ely, 1534-54, who ' reformed ' his see, but 
that the 'Eclogue' must have been written 
far earlier). At some date unknown he as- 
sumed the habit of the moi-e rigorous Fran- 
ciscan order at Canterbury (BALE, MS. Sloan, 
cited by Jamieson; cf. Dempster). It is 
probably a mere coincidence that an Alex- 
ander Barclay is mentioned in 1528 as a 




be nott wrothe t Introduction, 13). The reac- 
tion of the last years of Henry VIII's reign 
was clearly not disadvantageous to Barclay, 
who was presented, 7 Feb. 1546, by -Mr. John 
Pascal with the vicarage of Much Badew, in. 
Essex, and 30 March of the same year with 
the vicarage of Wokey, in Somersetshire. 

During the reign of Edward VI, through 
the greater part of which he survived, he 
must have acquiesced in the religious changes 



that seemed good to those in authority ; for 
not. only did he hold Much Badew till his 
death, but lie was in 1552 presented by the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury to the rectory 
of All Hallows, Lombard Street, in the city 
of London. Jamieson has pointed out that 
AVaddhitf (Scriptures Ordinis Minorum), who 
promotes Barclay to a suffragan-bishopric of 
Hath and Wells, probably confounds him with 
Gilbert Berkeley, who Xvas actually conse- 
crated to that see in 1559, and that the same 
mistake maybe at the bottom of a scandalous 
anecdote against Barclay related by Bale and 
repeated by Wood, of" which the scene is 
laid at Wells, ' before he was Queen Mary's 
haplain.' Queen Mary did not. ascend the 
throne till more than a year after Barclay's 
death. One is altogether inclined to regard 
as resting- on no better foundation Bale's cha- 
ract eristic assertion that Barclay throughout 
remained not only ' ueritatis osor,'i.e. a Roman 
catholic at heart, but also 'sub ccelibatus fuco 
fttidus adulter.' 

A lew weeks after his presentation to his 
city rectory, Barclay died at Oroydon, where 
he had spent some of his younger days. He 
was buried in the church there on 10 June 
1 552. Since, as has been seen, he was born 
about 1475, he had attained to a good old 
age. In his will, which is extant, he leaves 
bequests to the poor of Badew and of t Owk- 
ley ' (Wokey). The other bequests are nu- 
merous, but have little significance for poste- 
rity ; a liberal legacy of 80/. to the poor and 
otner gifts are dependent on the payment 
of debts owing by one Outbeard Oroke, of 
Winchester (see JAMTBSON, i. Ixxxvi-lxxxix). 
Prefixed to Pynson's editions of Barclay's 
' Mirror of Good Manners ' and * Sallust ' is 
a representation of the author in monastic 
habit presenting a copy of his work to his 
patron. The face is (at least in the Cam- 
bridge ' Sallust ') interesting ; but Jamieson 
points out that the picture is used for a 
similar purpose in other publications, so that 
its chief figure cannot be identified with 

Barclay. 

Even considering the length of his life, 
Barclay was a very productive writer. No 
intrinsic importance, however, belongs to any 
of his minor writings, incidentally mentioned 
above ; in addition to which there has_ also 
been attributed to him, on no very satisfac- 
tory evidence, the English translation printed 
by Pynson, as is supposed, between 1520 and 
l'630, of the travels of Hayton, a Prsemon- 
stratensian friar, in the Holy Land and Ar- 
menia, originally written in French, and then 
rendered into Latin by command of Pope 
Clement V. Warton further mentions, as 
by Barclay, ' Orationes varise ' and a tractate, 
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* Do fide orthodoxa,' His literary famo rests 
on his ' Ship of Fools,' and in a hw degree 
on his ' Eclogues.' The former of those works 
remains essentially a translation, though 
Barclay truly states himself to haves added 
and given an English colouring to his work. 
It is in any case the most; noteworthy trans- 

^ , * . * i j t* 1-j.j^.i^.^ 1 




at Basel in 1404, and its iunuediato popnla- 
rity is attested by the iippoimmcw of three 
unauthorised reprints in the. course^ of 1 ho 
same year. A Low-Gorman translation was 
published probably as early MS 1-11)7, and in 
the same year Jacob Loclior prodnwl his 
celebrated Latin version, Mm 'Stnltifora 
Navis.' On this Barclay's translation was 
founded. He, professes, indeed, to have 
'ouersene the fyrst inuention in Dodie, and 
after that the two trjin.slat.ions in Laten and 
Frcucho ' (see the Pwloyc of James Lwlwr 
in JAMTHSON, i. 0; tin* I<Ycme,h translation 
was probably that of Pitsrre Uivi&ro of Poi- 
tiers, whoso original was Loc.her, and whom, 
in 1498, Julian firoyn paraphrased into prose). 
But at the conclusion of tho argnnujnt. 
(jAMlESON,i. 1 8) Barclay clmjctlyrefors to cer- 
tain vevsea by Locher as thoso of his ' Actour,' 
or original j and the order of tho sections, as 
well as the additions made to tho original 
German text, generally correspond to those 
in Locher's Latin version of 1 4t)7. Even tho 
preliminary stanzas, headed e Alexander Bar- 
clay excusynge the ruclcnes of his trannlocion,' 
correspond to the ' Excusatio Jacobi Lochor/ 
whereas Brant's 'Entschuldigung 7 occurs 
near the end of the German book. nrkmsly 
enoitgh, however, the poem of Robert Gaguin, 
of which Barclay inserted a version near tho 
end of his work, had made its appoar.an.co, 
not in Locher's Latin translation,' but in that 
of Jodocus Badius Ascensius (1505). On 
the other hand, the woodcuts of Barclay's 
translation are copied from the original 
Basel edition, for which it has been supposed 
that these illustrations, that contributed not 
a little to the popularity of the satire, wore 
invented by Sebastian Brant himself (see 
ZABNCKB, 234 seq.) 

Barclay's l additions * are mostly of a por- 
sonal or patriotic nature; but he also in- 




refrain of which suggests a French origin, 
on the vanity of human greatness (sec. * Of 
the ende of worldly honour and power,' &c.), 
and makes a noteworthy onslaught upon the 
false religious (this is the substance of his 
<brefe addition of the syngularite of some 
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iiewe Kolys '). The ballad in honouToTthe 
Blessed Virgin, which concludes his work 
seems also to be, his own. As to his general 
execution of his task, lie on the whole manages 
his seven-lino stan/a not unskilfully, and 
thus invest* his translation with a degree of 
dignity want ing to the original. LikeBrant 
he never forgets his chnmc.tcr as a plain 
moral teacher. lie is loyal and orthodox t 
and follows his original in lamenting both 
t he decay of the holy faith catholic and the 
diminution of tiie empire, and in denouncing 
the, |]oheinia,i) heretics, together with the 
Jews and the Tnrks. The English ' Ship of 
Fools ' exercised an important direct influence 
njjon niir literature, pre-eminently helping to 
bury medieval allegory in the grave which 
had long yawned before it, and to direct 
English authorship inl.o tho drama, essay, 
mid novel of diameter. 

Hn relay's ' Keloguos ' (or ' Eglogrcg/ as they 
lii'Hti called in deference to a ridiculous 
>lotf,y ) were the lirst, poetical efforts of 
the. kind that, appeared in English proper; 
in Scotland, as Wibhald points out, they hncl 
been preceded by llcnryson's charming 'Un- 
bone find Makyne ' (dated about 1406 by II. 
M'o rl ( y ) . Th n i M irl i est in ndon i bncol ics were 
Vitrarch's, composed about ,1*550, but these 
re in Latin. 'Barclay's more immediate 
tesflor, and one of his chief models, was 
nptiwt Ma.nt.nan, whose eclogues appeared 
about 1400; and below the close of tho cen- 
tury tho ' Bucolics ' of Virgil had been trans- 
lated into Italian by several poots. The- 
first; three of .Barclay's ' Eclogues' are, how- 
nvnr, arlaptatioiiH from th( very popular 
' Misoriio Guriiilhim ' of /Knoa.s Sylvius (Pic- 
colomini, 1,405 04), Tho thcmo was one 
familiar enough to <.h( l{.ena,sccnco age, and 
itiH echoew are st.ill hoard in our own literature 
in the poe.try of Spenser. Though Barclay's 
nxocntton is as rude a,s his manner is prosy, his 
very realistic complaints furnish a very lively 
picture of contemporary manners: thus, 
Eld, iii., which was probably known to- 
Sponsor, and porliaps to Milton, introduces 
an excellent description of an inn; but a 
more famous passage, in this 'pastoral* is the 
eulogy of Bishop Alcock. Eclogues iv. 
and v. arc imitations of the fifth and sixth of 
Mantuan, Into Eel. iv v which treats of 
the neglect of poets by rich men, is intro- 
duced tho allegory already mentioned in 
honour of Sir Edward Howard ; the Dukfr 
of Norfolk, tho Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
King Henry VIII appear among tho inhabi- 
tants of the Tower 'of Virtue and Honour. 
The effort is as well sustained as any that 
remains from Barclay's hand. The whole- 
poem has a touch of bitterness resem* 
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bling that in the October eclogue of tho 
'Shepherd's Calendar.' Eel. vi., under the 
title of the ' Oytezen and Uplomlyslnnan,' 
treats the familiar themo of tJio^relutivo ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of town and 
country, here discussed by two shepherds 
warming themselves in the straw at night. 
After Amyntas has related the curious and 
pathetic tale of 'Comix ' concerning the un- 
equal distribution among Eve's children of 
the honours and the burdens of life, Faust us 
defends the shepherd's estate by dwelling on 
its representatives from Abel to Christ. In 
the entertaining colloquy which follows, the 
town has decidedly the worse of the* dispute, 
though the author is man of the world 
enough to mingle a liUlo satire in his praise 
of rustic simplicity. 

The following 'list of Barclay's extant 
works is abridged from Jnmiesnn, i. xcvii-cix. 
The doubtful works are queried. Bale's list 
is incomplete, as is that of Pits. Dempster's 
and Warton's include several works, already 
mentioned, which have, been attributocl to 
Barclay, but are not extant. 1 . ' The Cus- 
tell of Laboure,' Wynkyn de "Wordo, 1 506 ; 
Pynson, n. d. 2. the* Sliyp of Folys of the 
Worlde,' Pynson, 1500; Cuwood, J570, c. 
&c. 3. ' Tne Egloges of Alexander Barclay, 
Prest,'n. d. ; JohnII(irforde,n. cl. j Ilumfroy 
Powell, n. d. ; Eel. iv. Pynson, n. d. ; Eel. v. 
Wynkyn de Worde, n. d., &c. j Powell's 
edition is in tho Cambridge University Li- 
brary. 4. ' The Introductory to write and to 
pronounce Frenche/ Coplando, 1 521 . 5. ' The 
Myrrour of Good Manors, 7 Pynson, n. d. ; 
Cawood, 1570. 6. l Crony do compiled in 
Latyn, by the renowned Sal lust/ Pynson, 
n. d. ; Waley, 1557 ; Pyn son's edition is in the 
Cambridge University Library. 7. ? ' Alex. 
Barclay, his Figure' of our Mother Holy 
Church oppressed by the Frenche King 1 / 
Pynson, n. d. 8. 'The Lyfe of the Glorious 
Martyr saynt George, translated by Alex- 
ander Barclay, while he was a monk of Ely/ 
Pynson, n. d. 9. ? < The Lyfe of saynte 
Thomas/ Pynson, n. d. 10. P'Haython's 
Cronycle/ Pynson, n. d. 

[The best account of Barclay and his works 
will be found prefixed to T. H. Jonrieson's ex- 
cellent edition of the Ship of Fools, 2 vols. 
.Edinburgh, 1874. Every kind of information 
as to Sebastian Brant's Nnrrenschiff, with a re- 
view of its reproductions, is supplied in Zarncke's 
celebrated edition, Leipzig, 1854. Of the Ec- 
logues there is no complete modern edition ; 
but Eel. y. is reprinted in Sibbald's Chronicle of 
Scotish Poetry, ii. 393-424, and in vol. xxii. of 
the Percy Society's Publications, with a valuable 
introduction, containing extracts from Eel. iv., 
and notes by F, W. Fairholt. See also Bale's 
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! Scriptonim Brytannise Centuria, 723, Basel, 
Io50 ; Pits's Itelationes Historicae de rebus An- 

j glit'is, i. 745, Paris, 1619 ; Th. Dempster's His- 

; toria Ecclesiastics Gcntis Sectarian, 2nd eel. 

1 (Itonnatyno Club), i. 106, Edinburgh, 1829 ; 
Wood's Athena? Oxoniimses, ed. Bliss, i. 205-9 ; 
Win-ton's History of English Poetry, ed. Hazlitt', 
iii. 189-203, London, 1871 j Sibbald's Chronicle 
of Scotiwh Pootry, ii. 396-7 ; Ritson's Bililio- 
graphifi Poetica, 44-46* ; I). Irving's History of 
Scottish Poetry, ed. ,T. A, Carlyle, Edinburgh, 
1801. The article on Barclay in Mackenzie's 
Lives and ChuracteiH of Scottish Writers, ii. 
287-95, IH discursive and incorrect.] 

A. W. W. 

BARCLAY, ANDREW WHYTE, M.D. 
(1817-1884), physician, was born at Dysart, 
N.B., and educated at the High School of Edin- 
burgh. He studied medicine at Edinburgh 
University, and after visiting Berlin and Paris 
took the M.I), decree in 1 8*39. He afterwards 
entered at Cains College, Cambridge, and pro- 
ceeded to the M.D. degree in 1852. He was 
elected assistant physician to St. George's 
Hospital in 1 857, and devoted much attention 
to the interests of the medical school, lectur- 
ing on medicine, and serving as physician from 
1 862 to 1 882. At the College of Physicians he 
was examiner in medicine, councillor, censor, 
Lumleian lecturer, and Harveian orator (for 
1881), being elected treasurer in 1884. He 
was president of the Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society for the year 1881, and con- 
tributed to the transactions of that society 
two papers on heart disease. He was shrewd 
and cautious as a physician, concise and 
polished as a writer. He wrote the follow- 
ing works: L 'A Manual of Medical Dia- 
gnosis/ 2. * On Medical Errors.' 3. * On 
Gout and Rheumatism in relation to Diseases 
of the Heart/ 

[Brit. Mecl. Jour. May 1884.] R. E. T. 
BARCLAY, DAVID. [See under BA.B- 

CLAT, ROBBET, 1648-1690.] 

BARCLAY, SIB GEORGE Qff. 1696), 
the principal agent in the assassination plot 
against William III in 1696, was of Scotch 
descent, and at the time of the plot about 
sixty years of age. He is characterised as ' a 
man equally intriguing, daring, and cautious/ 
He appears to have been a favourite officer of 
Viscount Dundee, and at the battle of Kil- 
liecrankie was joint commander of the regi- 
ment of Sir Donald McDonald of Sleat, 
along with that baronet's son (MACPHBit- 
SON, Original Papers, i. 370). After the 
death of 'Dundee he passed over into Ireland, 
landing there from Mull with the Pink, 19 
March 1690 (MAOPHEKSOff, i. 173). Being 
held by the Highlanders e in high esteem/ 
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he reburnud in 1691 to Scotland, with 'a 
waiTant under King James's hands to treat 
with tho Highland clans ' (OAUHTJIUIW'H Nfft.fp. 
Paper*, l-,tO). As an opportunity for a rising 
did not present itself, he returned again to 
France ; but though lie hold tho appointment 
of lieutenant in tho ox-king's regiment of 
horse guards, commanded by tho Duke of 
Berwick, he was also fmquontly employed 
along with Captain Williamson in negotia- 
tions with tho adherents of James in Mug- 
land. In lftt)6 ho arrived in England with 
a commission from James 'requiring our 
loving subjects to rise in arms and make war 
upon the Princes of Orange, Mie usurper of 
our throne.' According to the Duko of Ber- 
wick, 2,000 horse were to be raised to join 
the king on his arrival from Franco, Sir. John 
Fenwick to he major-genon,!, and Sir George 
Barclay brigadier (Hfenmir* of Mw Ditto, ttf 
Bftrwwk, i. 1'U), Barclay, however, inter- 
preted his commission as allowing him a 
certain discretion in the methods to be em- 
ployed against 'the usurper. 1 Making the 
piazza of Covent Garden his headquarters, 
he gnthored around him a body of conspi- 
rators forty men in all, well mounted who 
were to politico on William as he was return- 
ing from Richmond to London, tho spot 
selected being a narrow liuio but. warn Brent- 
ford and Turnham Green, where his coach 
and six could not turn. Tho time fixed was 
15 Feb., but tho plot having boon revealed, 
the king remained at home both on that day 
and on the 22nd. The principal subordi- 
nates were captured, with the exception of 
Barclay, who made his escape to France. 
In a narrative published in Clarke's 'Lifts 
of James II, 1 Barclay exonerates hia master 
from all knowledge of the plot ; but that he 
did not strongly reprobate it, is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that ho received Barclay 
again, into his service. During the negotia- 
tions with France in 1698, the Earl of Port- 
land demanded that Barclay should be deli- 
vered up ; but Louis replied that the regiment 
he commanded had been disbanded, and that 
he did not know what had become of him. 

[Clarke's Life of James II ; Howeli's State 
Trials, vol. xiii.; Melville and Leven Papers; 
Macpherson's Original Papers ; Carstaros's State 
Papers ; Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick; 
Dalryinplo's Memoirs ; Burnet's History of his 
own Times ; Wilson's James II and tho Duke of 
Berwick ; the Histories of Macaulay, Ranke, and 
Klopp,] T. F. H. 

BARCLAY, HUGH (1799-1884), a 
Scottish lawyer and sheriff substitute of 
Perthshire, was descended from the old Bar- 
clay family of Fifeshire, and was born on 
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Jim. 17!)!) in Glasgow, whore his father 
,s a merchant. After serving his appren 
i.ir.i1np as a law agent he was admitted a 
raomlMT ol the Glasgow faculty in 1821 In 
1H2J) he was appointed sheriff substitute of 
the western dwl.rict, of Perthshire, and in 
1S.W mhonir substitute of the county He 
died at, his residence at Early-bank. Craisrie 
near lVrUi,nn 1 Feb. 1884, having for several 
years been Mm oldest judge in Scotland. 
Sin nll liawluy was tho author of ' A Digest 
nf the Law of Scotland, with special re- 
feremro to Mm OJlioo and Duties of the Justice 
of thn IViusi'./ 1H52-3, a work which has 
passed into several editions, and has proved of 
invaluable snrvice to tho class of magistrates 
for whidi il; was intended. Besides editions 
of various oilier legal works, he also pub- 
lished *Uw of Highways/ 1847: 'Public 
House Shif.utes/ 1802; < Judicial Procedure 
in Presbyterian Church Courts/ 1876; and 
other minor tnict-atos, such as 'Hints to 
Legal Students/ 'The Local Courts of Eng- 
land and iSmtlnml compared/ and 'The Out- 
line of Mm Law of Seotland against Sabbath 
'Profanation.' lie was a frequent contributor 
to Mie Mounwl of Jurisprudence' aud other 
legal periodicals, mid his papers on the 'Ouri- 
osiMi's (>f f-Iio damn Laws' and 'Curiosities 
of Lcgislnlpion' wtu'o also published by liim 
in a ( i .ollittl form. For many years he was 
ft prominent member of Mie general assembly 
of Mie church of Scotland, and, taking an 
active interest in ocdesiastieul and philan- 
thropic matters, ho published 'Thoughts an 
Sabbath, SeJiooln/ 1855; 'The Siuaitic In- 
flrtt'ipMons/ INfW, and a iew other small works 
of a similar kind. 

[Scotsman, 2 Vob. 1884.] T. F. H. 

BARCLAY, JO UN" (1582-1621), author 
of th< ' A,rg(Miis/ was bom 28 Jan. 1582 at 
PonlnVM/msson, where his father, William 
'Jkrclav [q,v.], was professor of civil law in 
tho col legft 'then recently founded in that town 
by the Duke of Lorraitio. His mother, Anne 
da Malleviilor, was a French lady of dis- 
tinguished birth ; but Barclay always con- 
sidered himsolf a Scotsman and a subject 
of James I, and the attempt to affiliate him 
to France, of which his natire town at that 
period formed no part, has been renounced 
even by tho French critics who have of late 
done so much to elucidate the circumstances 
of his life. He is said to have been educated 
by the Jesuits, and this may partially have 
been the case ; but his father 'is little likely to 
have resigned tho main charge of his educa- 
tion to other hands, and his writings show- 
no trace of the false taste which had already 
begun to infect the Jesuit colleges, Like 
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Pope's, his youthful fancy wns captivated 
by Statins, and his first performance was a 
commentary on the 'Thehaid/ composed at. tho 
age of nineteen. The jesmts may well have 
desired to enlist so promising a recruit in 
their order ; but the usual story that his lather 
carried him off to England to avoid their per- 
secutions is rendered doubtful by tho diiVer- 
ent account of the mot ive of his visit, assigned 
by himself in one of his poems. The accession 
of a Scottish king to the Knglish throne, would 
seem quite sulh'cieut inducement to draw a. 
gifted and enterprising- young- Scotsman to 
London; at tho same time his antipathy to 
the Jesuits, from whatever cause it, may liavo 
arisen, was unquestionably very genuine, and 
found vent in his next work. ' The first, part 
of the ' Satyricon/ published under tho name, 
of Euphormio Lusinirnis, is said to have ap- 
peared in London in lOOtf, bu (.no copy of tlio 
edition has over been found. A second edition 
was printed at Paris in 1005. .Barclay's stay 
in England was but short; ho repaired first 
to Angers, and in 1005 to Paris, where he 
married Louiso Dubonnaire, daughter of an 
army paymaster, and herself a Latin scholar 
and poetess. The married pair removed in 
1606 to London, where, in the same year, 
Barclay published his Latin poems under tint 
title of i SylvDB,' but the second part, of the, 
'Satyricon' was published at Paris in .1607, 
an edition entirely unknown until recently 
brought to light by M. J ul es Dukas. Barcl ay 
continued to reside in London for nearly ten 
years, enjoying, as tho statement of his friend 
Thorie and the internal evidence of his works 
attest, the favour of James I as a countryman 
and a scholar; but the assertions of soino of 
his biographers fail to convince us that he 
was entrusted with state secrets or employed 
in foreign missions. The obloquy occasioned 
by the attacks made in the 'Satyricon 'on the 
Jesuits and the Duke of Lorraine compelled 
him in 1611 to vindicate himself by the pub- 
lication of an 'Apologia,' usually but im- 
properly regarded as a third part of the 
work, This has been usually stated to have 
been designed as a reply to a particular at- 
tack of which the author has remained un- 
known, but M. Dukas demonstrates that this 
latter cannot have been written before 1616 
or 1617. In 1608 Barclay lost his father, and 
m 1609 he edited the latter's posthumous 
treatise, ' De Potestate Papse/ a work boldly 
attacking ^the^ usurpations of the mediaeval 
popes, which involved him in a controversy 
with Bellarmine. By other Jesuit adversaries 
he was accused of having dissembled or for- 
saken his religion to gratify James I, a charge 
which could have been easily established if it 
had been well founded. In 1614 he published 



j the * [con Animnrum,' generally reckoned as 
! theinurlh part of the/ Satyricon,' an animated 
; and aeeunito sketch of tins character of the 
j chief European nations. In 1616 he quitted 
! England for Home, a step imputed by 
. himself to penitence 1 , for having published 
! and defended I he errors of his father on the 
i extent of the papal authority; but which the 
, internal evidence of his Latin poems shows 
to have been rather occasioned by the dis- 
appointment of his hopes of reward and ad- 
vancoimmt at the English court. Though his 
works contin ued to be prohibited at Koine, he 
was pern sinned by Paul V and well received 
by his old antagonist Bellarmino; he repaid 
their protection, 'muliore voluntate quam 
sitccessu,' says one of his biographers, by a 
controversial work against protestantism, the 
' Pammosis ad Sectaries,' printed at Cologne 
in ,i()17. It was probably discovered that 
theology was not his forte; at all events, his 
services were not again put into requisition, 
and he spent his hist years in retirement, 
indulging the innate Scottish taste for gar- 
dening by cultivating tulips, a,nd his special 
1 itemry gift by the composition of his master- 
pi ujici, the ' Argcnis.* According to a manu- 
script note in a copy belonging to M. Dukas, 
founded on information derived from Bar- 
clay's son, this memorable work was com- 
pleted on 28 July 1031; on 1 Aug. the 
author was stricken with a violent fever, 
and lie expired on the 15th. Ralph Thorie, 
in his anonymous elegy on Barclay's death 
(London, 1621), more than insinuates that 
he was poisoned, and the suddenness of his 
decease is certainly suspicious. His romance 
was printed the same year at Paris, under the 
supervision of his friend Peirescius, whose 
letters to him remain unedited in the public 
library at Carpentras. Barclay, by his own 
direction, was interred in the church of St. 
Onofrio, which also holds the remains of 
Tasso. A monument erected to him in an- 
other church was subsequently removed, 
either from, the revival of suspicions respect- 
ing his orthodoxy ; or, according to another 
account, from his widow's displeasure at a 
copy having been made for Cardinal Bar- 
berini as a monument to a tutor in his own 
family, Barclay left a son, who became an 
abbe". His widow returned to France, and 
died at Orleans in 1652. 

Barclay is a writer of the highest merit, who 
has adapted the style of Petromus, elevated 
by the assiduous study of more dignified 
models, with signal success to the require^ 
ments of his own day. His ' Satyricon ' shows 
how completely at an early age he had ap- 
propriated the fascinating elegance of Petro- 
nius, while good taste or good morals kept his 
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ters are real personages, the moroly personal 
element is less conspicuous ; the author's pur- 
pose is graver, and his scope wider. He de- 
signed to admonish prinms and politicians., 
and above all to denounce political faction 
and conspiracy, and show how they might 
be repressed. The League and tho Gunpow- 
der plot had evidently made a strong im- 
pression on his youthful mind. Tim valour 
and conduct of Archomhrotus and Pol i arch UH 
(both representing Henry IV), the regal 
dignity and feminine weakness of Uyanisbo 
(Elizabeth), the presumptuous arrogance of 
Eadirobanes (Philip II), are powerfully de- 
picted. As a story, the work occasionally 
flags, but the style and the thoughts main- 
tain the reader's interest. Fenelon's 'Tele- 
machus' is considerably indebted to it, and it 
is an indispensable link in the chain which 
unites classical with modern fiction. It has 
equally pleased men of action and men of 
letters ; with the admiration of statesmen 
like Richelieu and Leibnitz may bo asso- 
ciated the enthusiastic verdict of Coleridge, 
who pronounces the style concise as Tacitus 
and perspicuous as Livy, and regrets that tho 
romance was not moulded by some English 
contemporary into the octave stanza or epic 
blank verse. Barclay's own Latin verse is 
elegant and pleasing, and rarely aspires to be 
anything more. Very little is known with 
certainty respecting Barclay's character and 
personal traits. His elegist Thorie extols 
his personal qualities with most affectionate 
warmth, but in very general terms, He is 
usually said to have been grave and melan- 
choly, but Thorie celebrates his 'fucilis lopor, 1 
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kas'w oxhaiistivo bibluigrapliy of tho 8atyricon 
is tho only important contribution to their lite- 
rary history, HIM Hopnnito poems appear in the- 



speaks of his ' frons ad hilaritatem 
porrecta.' He evidently sought the favour of 
the great, and woixld concede much to obtain 
it, but he cannot be reproached with flattery 
or servility. His adherence to the catholic 
religion was probably the result of a sincere 
preference, but his writings are by no means 
those of a zealot. 



Dulitiit 1 hx'larnm Hcotortun. A fifth part was 
added to the Satyricon by Ohuulo Morieot, under 
tho psmiilunym of Altrthophilns, and has fre- 
quently boon published along with it. A trans- 
Inlionof the Argonis by Bon Jonson was entered 
at Stationers' Hull on !2 Oct. 1 02 J>, but was never 
puhliHhud. Two othor translations appeared 
shortly aftorwan IK. Tho fcou Animorum was- 
tviinslatod by Thomas May in 1633,] E. ft. 

BAKCLAY,,|()IIN(17:Jl-171)8),mmister 
of the church of Scotland and the founder 
of the sect, of tho Koreans, otherwise called 
Barclayites or Bnrclayans, was born in 1734 
at Muihill, in INirtliHlitru, where his father, 
Ludovic Barclay, was a farmer and miller, 
From un early a#e he was destined for the- 
church. He entered tho university of St. 
Andrews, and took the decree of M.A., 
afterwards passing l-hrrmtfh tluj ordinary theo- 
logical, uurriciiliun. Me became an ardent 
(supporter of tho views of J)r. Archibald 
Campbell, then professor of church history- 
On 27 Hept. 1759 Barclay received license 
to preach tin* gospel from the presbyterjr of 
Auehtcrardor, and soon after became assist- 
ant to the Rev. James Jobson, incumbent of 
the* parish of Krrol, with whom lie remained 
nearly four years, when ho was dismissed for 
his inculcat'ion of obnoxious doctrines. In 
June 170tt he became assistant minister to 
the, Rev, Antony Dow, incumbent of Fetter- 
cairn, in Kincardineshire, where he spent 
nine years. Ilia eloquence filled the church 
to overflowing. A change in his opinions 
was indicated by the publication, in 1766, of a 
'Paraphrase of the Book of Psalms, 7 to which 
was prefixed a ' Dissertation on the Best Means 
of interpreting that Portion of the Canon of 
Scripture.' The presbytery of Fordoun, in 
which Fettercaim is situated, summoned Bar- 
clay to appear before them. He escaped from 
their bar without censure. The antagonism 
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against him was revived, however, by his re- 
assertion of doctrines obnoxious to the pres- 
bytery in a small work entitled l Rejoice 
evermore, or Christ All in All,' againsl the 
dangerous teaching 1 of which flics presbytery 
drew up a libel, or warning, to be mud pub- 
licly on a specified day in the church, of Fot- 
tercairn. The libel had little ofleot upon 
the people, whom Barclay continued to in- 
struct in his old methods, publishing in 1709 
one of the largest of his treat iwos, entitled 
< "Without Faith, without God ; or an Appeal 
to God concerning His own KxiHtenco,' which 
has been several times reproduced, either 
alone or as part of the works of the author. 
He produced also in the same year a polemi- 
cal letter on the ' Eternal Generation of the 
Son of God/ which was followed in 1771 by 
a letter on the 'Assurance of Faith,' and a 
' Letter on Prayer, addressed to a certain In- 
dependent Congregation in Scotland/ The 
death of Mr. l)ow, minister of Fettercairn, 
25 Aug. 1773, left Barclay to the mercy of 
the presbytery, who not only inhibited him 
from preaching in the church of Fettercairn, 
but used all their influence to close his 
mouth within their bounds, which lie in 
what is called the Mearns. The clergy of the 
neighbouring district of Angus were much 
more friendly, and .Barclay was generally 
admitted to their churches, in which for 
several months he preached to crowded con- 
gregations. The parish of Fettercairn al- 
most unanimously favoured the claims of 
Barclay to the vacant living, and appealed 
on his behalf to the synod of Angus and 
Mearns, and then to the general assembly, to 
support him against his ri val, the Rev. .Robert 
Foote. But it was ordered that Foote should 
be inducted. The presbytery of Fordoun 
refused Barclay a certificate of character. 
The refusal of the presbytery was sustained 
on appeal successively by the synod and the 
general assembly, who "dismissed the case 
24 May 1773. Barclay was thus debarred 
from holding any benefice in the church of 
Scotland. Hereupon adherents of his teach- 
ing formed themselves into congregations in 
Edinburgh and at Fettercairn, both of whom 
invited him to become their minister. He 
preached at Fettercairn two Sundays in July 
1773 in the open air to thousands of hearers, 
and the people of that and the neighbouring 
parishes erected a large building for worship 
at a place called Saucliyburn ; to the pasto- 
rate of which, in default of Barclay's ac- 
ceptance, James M'llae was unanimously 
called. He was accordingly 'set aside as 
their pastor early in spring, 1774, by the as- 
sistance of Mr. Barclay, who was present ; 
and from that period till 1779 Mr. M'Rae 



j was minis! or to from one thousand to twelve 
; hundred communicants, all collected to- 
: getherby the industry of Mr. Barclay during 
his nine years' labour at Fettercairn' (Life 




. . ipaired 

to Newcastle for ordination, to which lie 
was admitted 12 Get. 1773. His followers, 
sometimes called Barclayans or Barclayites, 
after their founder, designated themselves 
Bureaus (Acts xvii. 11). Barclay described 
himself as ' minister of the Berean assembly 
in Edinburgh.' Their doctrines are in the maiii 
those of ordinary Calvinism ; but they also hold 
the opinions (I) that natural religion under- 
mines the evidences of Christianity ; (2) that 
assurance is of the essence of faith ; (8) that 
unbelief is the unpardonable sin; and (4) that 
the Psalms refer exclusively to Christ. 'There 
are Berean churches in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Criefty Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, Mon- 
trose, Brechin, Fettercairn, and a few other 
places' in Scotland (Biographical Dictionary 
vflSmmmt Scotsmen), where, however, they 
are described as a 'small and diminishing 
party of religionists' (EADIE'S Ecclesiastical 
Cyclopaedia), and there are, it is believed, a 
few congregations of them in America 
(M'CLJNTOCK: and STRONG'S Cydop&dia, &c., 
New York). When Barclay had preached 
for about three years in Edinburgh, he took a 
two years' leave of absence, during which he 
proceeded to London* Here he laid the 
foundation of a church of Bereans, and also 
established a debating society. Barclay had 
made ready his way as a propagandist by 
the publication of a 'New Work in three 
volumes, containing, 1. The Psalms para- 
phrased according to the New Testament. 
2. A select Collection of Spiritual Songs. 
8. Essays on various Subjects,' 12mo, Edin- 
burgh, 1776; including, besides the works 
already particularised, a treatise on the ' Sin 
against the Holy Ghost.' Other selected 
works were published, both before and after 
this date. To some of these are prefixed 
short narratives of Barclay's life, as in an 
edition of the ' Assurance of Faith, 'published 
at Glasgow in 1826 ; in an edition of his 
1 Essay on the Psalms,' <fec., Edinburgh, 
1826 ; and in an edition of his < Works,' 8vo, 
Glasgow, 1852. In 1783 Barclay published 
a small work for the use of the Berean 
churches, the 'Epistle to the Hebrews para- 
phrased,' with a collection of psalms and 
songs from his other works, accompanied 
by 'A Close Examination into the Truth 
of several received Principles.' Barclay 
died suddenly of apoplexy at Edinburgh, on. 
Sunday, 29 July 1798, whilst kneeling in 
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prayer at, tlio house of a friend, at \vliich he. 
had called on finding himself unwell whilst", 
on his way to preach to his congregation, 
He was interred in the Gallon old bury ing- 
ground, where a monument was erected to 
his memory. 

[Foote's Essay appon<led to a ftmnon, &c., 
Aberdeen, 1775; A Short Account of llio Marly 
Life of Mr. John Barclay, prefixed i.o various 
works; Thorn's Profaco t.o Withoiit 1'ViMi, wilh- 
out God, &c., 1830; Hioff. Diet, of Kinincmt 
Scotsmen, 18G8; Scott's I (1 a,sti KcHosiju Scoti- 
canse, pt. vi. p. 867; M'Cliulock and Strongs 
Cyclopaedia of Bihlical, Thwilo^ical, and TCcelu- 
siastical Literatim?, 8vo, New York, J 807-8 1.] 

A. II. G. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1741-1K2), one of 
the oldest and most distinguished ollicers 
who ever served in tho marines, entered that 
corps in 1755 as a second lieutcnimt, and 
became first lieutenant in 1750. Jfo served 
throughout tho seven years' war, at (irst in 
the Mediterranean, then in tho expedition to 
Belle Isle in 1760, and lastly on the coast of 
Africa j he was promoted captain in I7(W. 
He served with distinction through tho Ame- 
rican war, particularly at tho lied Hunk and 
in the mud forts, and was in command of 
the marines on board the Augusta, whon that 
frigate answered the fire of tho forts, and 
was deserted on being herself sot on fins in 
the Delaware river. For these services ho wan 
promoted major by brevet m 1777. I to was 
one of the commanding officers of marines in 
Rodney's great action with l)e Grasso, and 
was after it promoted lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet in 1783. He saw no further active 
service at sea, but was for the next thirty 
years chiefly employed on tho stall* of tho 
marines in England. Ho became major in 
the marines^in 1791, and lieutenant-colonel 
in the marines, and colonel by brevet in 
1794. In 1796 he became major-general, 
and in 1798 second colonel commandant in 
his corys. In this capacity he had much 
to do with the organisation of the marines, 
and effected many reforms in their uniform 
and drill. In 1803 he became lieutenant- 
general and colonel commandant of the 
marines, and in 1806 resident colonel com- 
mandant. He was now practically com- 
mander-in-chief of the whole corps under 
the admiralty, and the universal testimony 
borne to its good character testifies to the 
excellence of its organisation, and it must 
be remembered that not only in the mutinies 
of Spithead and the Nore, but in all the 
mutinous manifestations which occurred, the 
marines proved that they cotild be depended 
on to check mutiny among the sailors. In 
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hn became yoneral, and in 1814 retired 
from the service after continuous employ, 
mont for lifty-nino years. Jle, went to live 
at Taunton, where he died in November 1823. 

I' For liawslayV* services sou tlio Royal Military 
('{ilowL'ir, find occasional .'illusions in tho common 
military and naval histories,] jy. ^ ^ 

BARCLAY, .K fl I N (1 7f>8 -1 fcJ6), anato- 
mist, WHS born in IN'rthshire 10 Dec. 1758 
his father lieing a fanner, brot her of JohnBav- 
clay [<(. v.J, founder of the J^erejm sect in Edin- 
burgh. Obtaining a bursary in St. Andrew's 
University, he studied for tho church, and 
became a. licensed minister; but en tor ing the 
family of Mr. C. Campbell as a tutor, lie de- 
voted his leisure to imtnval history, after- 
wards concentrating his attention especially 
on human anatomy. In 17K3 ho passed as 
tutor into tin* family of Sir James Campbell 
of Abcntchill, whoso daughter Klcanorahe 
](iK all crwards married, in 1 H 1 1 . The young 
Campbells, his pupils, entered Kdinlmrgh. 
University in 17W), and .Barclay became an 
assist nnt to .lolm .Hell, the anatomist, and 
was also associated with his brother Charles,, 
afterwards Sir Charles Hell. To Sir James 



Campbell Uarc.lny owed tho moans of com- 
pleting hiw nuMlical coursn. .Ho became 
AIJ). lOdin. in I7!)0, tlien went to London 
for a Noason'M study ujtdfM- Dr. Marshall of 
Thnvius Jnn, tiuoininoiil. jinatomical toucher, 
])nti ret.urned t.o Hdhihurtfh arid established 
himwelf us an anatoruical lect.nrer in 1797. 
Thence forward until IH^5 he delivered two 
complete courses of human anatomy, a morn- 
ing and an evening one, every w inter session, 
mid for several yours be.fore his death gave 
a summer course on comparative anatomy. 
Tils classes gradually #rcwin reputation; in 
3804 ho was formally recognised as a lecturer 
on anatomy and surgery by the Edinburgh 
Col logo of fturgooNH, and in 1 800 lie became a 
follow of tho Kdinbnrgh Col logo of Physicians. 
His style of lecturing was extremely clear, and 
illuminated by a thorough knowledge of the 
history of his subject, lie contributed the 
article Physiology' to tho third edition of the 
'Encyclopedia Bpitiuinica ' (1797), and in it 
showed good scientific perception, although 
the, amount of knowbdgo then available ibr 
such an article appears oxtromcly small to a 
modtjrn reader. J Fts develo])ed his ideas of & 
nomeiiclaturo of human anatomy based on 
scientific principles, and ridiculed many ab- 
surdities, which, howovor, have for the most 
part persisted, in 'A Now Anatomical No- 
menclature' (J803). In 1808 he published 
a treatise on 'The Muscular Motions of^he 
Human Body/ arranged according to regions 
and systems, and with many practical appli- 
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cations to surgery. This WHK followed in 1 1 
1812 by his 'Description of the Arteries of 1 
the Human Body,' thu result of much ori- 
ginal study and dissect ion. A socoiid edit ion 
appeared in 1820. lie WIIH over on the look- 
out for opportunities of directing rar nni- 
mals, and thus he acquired an iiimsual know- 
ledge of comjmrut ive anatomy, by which lie 
illustrated his lectures. II o furnished de- 
scriptive matter to a series of platew illus- 
trating the human skeleton and tho skeletons 
of some of the lower animals, published by 
Mitchell of Edinburgh in 1 81 9-liO. Several 
of his lectures on anatomy were published 
posthumously in 1827. lie died ou 121 Aug. 
1826, after two years' illness, during 1 which 
his classes were carried on by Dr. Kztnx. He 
left his large museum of anatomy to the Edin- 
burgh College of Surgeons, whore it consti- 
tutes the Bnrdeinn Museum. One of his 
most interesting works is f An Inquiry into 
the Opinions, Ancient and Modern, concern- 
ing Life and Organisation,' published in 1822 
(pp. 542). lie paid considerable attention 
also to veterinary medicine, and was chiefly 
instrumental in the foundation of ti veteri- 
nary school by one of his pupils, Professor 
Dick, under the patronage of the Highland 
Society of Scotland. 

[Memoir by Sir G. Bnllingall, M.D., prefixed 
to Introd. Lectures to a Coiuw of Aiuitomy by 
John Barclay, M.D., Kdinbur^h, 1827; Memoir 
by Gr. R. "\Viiterh disc, prefixed to vol. viii. of Sir 
W. Jarcline's Naturalists' Library, Edinburgh, 
1843; StnithtTs's History Sketch of Edin. Ami. 
School, Edinb. 1867.] G. T. B. 

BARCLAY, JOSEPH, D,D. (1831- 
1881), bishop of Jerusalem, was born near 
Strabane in county Tyrone, Ireland, his 
family being of Scotch extraction. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and 
proceeded B.A. in 1854 and M.A. in 1857, 
but showed no particular powers of applica- 



tion or study. In 1854 he was ordained to 
a curacy at Bagnelstown, county Carlow, 
and on taking up his residence there began 
to show very great interest in the work of 
the ^London Society for promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews. The question of 
Jewish conversion was at that time agitating 
the religious world in England, and Barclay 
supported the cause in his own neighbour- 
hood with great activity, till in 1858 his 
enthusiasm resulted in his offering himself 
to the London Society as a missionary. He 
left Ireland, much regretted by hisparishioners 
and friends, and, after a few months' study in 
London, was appointed to Constantinople. 
The mission there had been established in 
1835, but no impression had been made on 



the 60,000 Jews calculated to inhabit the 
town. Barclay stayed in Constantinople till 
186], making missionary journeys to the 
Damibian provinces, Khocles, and other nearer 
districts, lie acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the Spanish dialect spoken by the Sephar- 
dic Jews, and diligently prosecuted his studies 
in Hebrew. In 1861 he was nominated in- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem, a posi- 
tion requiring energy and tact to avoid en- 
tanglement in the quarrels of the parties 
whose rivalries Barclay describes as a ' fret- 
ting leprosy 7 neutralising his best efforts. 
In 1805 he visited England and Ireland on 
private matters, received the degree of LL.D. 
from his university, and married. On his 
return he found it impossible to continue in 
bis post unless his salary was increased, and 
the refusal of the London Society to do this 
necessitated his resignation. This was in 
1870; he returned again to England and 
filled for a time the curacies of Howe in Lin- 
colnshire and St. Margaret's, "Westminster, 
till in 1 873 he was presented to the living- 
of Stapleford in the St. Albans diocese. The 
comparative leisure thus afforded him enabled 
him to publish in 1877 translations of certain 
select treatises of the Talmud with prolego- 
mena and notes. Opinion has been much 
divided as to the value of this work, but 
Jewish critics are unanimous in asserting 
that it is marked by an unfair animus against 
their nation and literature. In 1880 he re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Dublin Uni- 
versity. In 1 881 the see of Jerusalem became 
vacant, and Dr. Barclay's experience and at- 
tainments marked him out as the only man 
likely to fill the post successfully. He was 
most enthusiastically welcomed to Jerusalem, 
and entered on his duties with his usual 
vigour, but his sudden death after a short 
illness in October 1881 put an end to the 
hopes of those who believed that at last some 
of the obiects of the original founders of the 
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bishopric were to be realised. Bishop Bar- 
clay's attainments were most extensive. He 
preached in Spanish, French, and German ; 
he was intimately acquainted with Biblical 
and Rabbinical Hebrew; he was diligently 
engaged at his death in perfecting his Know- 
ledge of Arabic ; and he had acquired some 
knowledge of Turkish during his residence 
in Constantinople. 

[An elaborate critical biography of the bishop, 
giving copious extracts from his journals and 
letters, -was published anonymously in 1883.] 

E. B. 

BARCLAY, ROBERT (1648-1690), 
quaker apologist, was born at Gordonstown, 
Morayshire, 3 Dec. 1648. His father, David 
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Barclay, the representative of an ancient 
family formerly called Berkeley, was born 
in 1610, and served under Gustavus Adol- 
phus. On the outbreak of the civil -war he 
accepted a commission in the Scotch army. 
He was a friend of John, afterwards Earl 
Middleton, who had also served in the thirty 
years' war. Barclay commanded part of the 
force with which Middleton repelled Mont- 
rose before Inverness in May 1646. On 
26 Jan. 1648 he married Catherine, daughter 
of Sir R. Gordon, and bought the estate of 
Ury, near Aberdeen. During Hamilton's 
invasion of England in the same year he was 
left in a command at home ; but retired, or 
was dismissed, from active service when 
Cromwell entered Scotland after Preston. 
"We are told that Barclay and Middleton 
were 'always OIL that side which at least 
pretended to be in the king's interest.' Bar- 
clay's estate was forfeited, and, in order, it 
is said, to regain possession, he obtained a 
seat in the Scotch parliament after the death 
of Charles, and was also one of the thirty 
members for Scotland returned to Cromwell s 
parliament of 1654 and 1656 (Acts of Scotch 
Parliaments, iii. part ii.). He was also a 
commissioner for the forfeited estates of the 
loyalists. He was arrested after the Resto- 
ration, apparently in 1665 (see a warrant for 
his committal to Edinburgh Castle, 23 Aug. 
1665, in Additiwial MS. 23123) ; but was 
released by the interest, it is said, of his 
friend Middleton. 

He had lost his wife in 1663, and at her 
dying request recalled his son Robert, who 
had been sent for education to his uncle, then 
rector of the Scotch college at Paris. The 
father was afraid of catholic influences, and 
the son tells us (treatise on Universal Love) 
that he had in fact been * denied by the pol- 
lutions ' of popery. He obeyed his father's 
orders, and returned at the cost of losing the 
promised inheritance of his uncle, and for a 
time remained in an unsettled state of mind. 
His father was converted to quakerism, 
through the influence, it is said, of a fellow- 
prisoner in Edinburgh, James Swinton, and 
declared his adhesion to the sect in 1666. 
Robert Barclay followed his father's example 
in 1667. He studied hard at this time ; he 
learned Greek and Hebrew, being already a 
French and Latin scholar, and read the early 
fathers, and ecclesiastical history. In Febru- 
ary 1670 he married one of his own persuasion, 
Christian, daughter of Gilbert Mollison, an 
Aberdeen merchant, by his wife, Margaret, an 
early convert to quakerism. He soon after- 
wards turned to account a degree of learning 
and logical skill very unusual amongst the 
early quakers in controversy with one William 



Mitchell, a neighbouring preacher. * Truth 
cleared of Calumnies' appeared in 1670 
and ' William Mitchel unmasqued ' in 167$' 
In 1673 he published a ' Catechism and Con- 
fession of Faith ; ' and in 1676 two contro- 
versial treatises. The first of these, called 
the ^Anarchy of the Ranters/ was intended 
to vindicate the quakers from the charge of 
sympathy with anarchy, whilst repudiating 
the claim to authority of the catholic and 
other churches. The second was the famous 
'Apology.' Barclay had already put forth 
1 Theses Theplogise/ a series of fifteen propo- 
sitions referring to quaker tenets. They were 
printed in English, Latin, French, Butch, and 
divines were invited to discuss them. A pub- 
lic discussion took place upon them (14 March 
1675) in Aberdeen with some divinity stu- 
dents. It ended in confusion, and conflicting 
reports were published by the opposite par- 
ties. The 'Apology' itself, which is a de- 
fence of the ' Theses,' was published in Latin 
at Amsterdam in 1676, A copy of it was sent 
in February 1678 to each of the ministers 
at the congress of Nimeguen ; and an Eng- 
lish version was printed in the same year, It 
provoked many replies, and has been fre- 
quently republished. 

Meanwhile Barclay was suffering persecu- 
tion at home. In 1672 he had felt it in- 
cumbent upon him to walk in sackcloth 
through the streets of Aberdeen, though at 
the cost of grievous agony of spirit (Season- 
able Warning to the People of Aberdeen). He 
was imprisoned at Montrose in the same year. 
In 1676 he travelled in Holland and "Ger- 
many, and there made the acquaintance of 
Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, wno had taken 
an interest in quaker principles. She was, it 
seems, distantly related to him through his 
mother. He heard during his journey of the 
imprisonment of his father and some thirty 
other quakers in the Tolbooth at Aberdeen. 
He returned with a letter from the princess 
to her brother, Prince Rupert, asking him to 
use his influence for the prisoners. Prince 
Rupert, however, was unable to speak to the 
king on account of a 'sore legg? Barclay 
obtained an interview with the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II, and the king gave 
him what he calls ' a kind of a .recommenda- 
tion,' referring the matter to the Scotch coun- 
cil. The council declined to release the 
prisoners unless they would pay the fines and 
promise not to worship except in the common 
form. Barclay returned to Ury, and was 
himself imprisoned in November 1676 (see let- 
ters in Reliquiae Barclaiana). His father had 
apparently been released on parole (Bssss's 
Sufferings of the Quakers). Robert was 
released in April 1677, after a confinement 
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of five months, during which he composed a 
treatise on 'Universal Love,' and wrote a 
letter of remonstrance to Archbishop Sharp. 
After his release Barclay joined Penn and 
George Pox in a visit to Germany, and they 
had an interview with the Princess Palatine, 
which has been described by Penn. In 1679 
Barclay was again arrested, but released after 
three hours' detention. By this time he, 
like Penn, was enjoying favour at court. 
He frequently saw the Duke of York during 
his government of Scotland, and was a 
friend and cousin of James's adherent, Perth. 
In 1679 he obtained a charter from the 
crown, in consideration of the services of 
himself and his father, constituting the lands 
of Ury a 'free barony, with criminal and 
civil jurisdiction; ' and his charter was con- 
firmed by an act of the Scotch parliament in 
1685. He probably hoped to use the privi- 
lege on behalf of his sect. Another appoint- 
ment was more useful for the same purpose. 
In 1682 a body of twelve quakers, under the 
auspices of his friend Penn, acquired the 
proprietorship of East New Jersey. In 1683 
the Duke of York gave a patent of the 
province to the proprietors, who had added 
to their body twelve associates, including 
Perth and Barclay. Barclay was appointed 
nominal governor, with right to appoint a 
deputy at a salary of 400/. a year, and with 
a share of 5,000 acres of land. One of his 
brothers, John, settled in the province, and 
another, David, died on his passage thither. 
The constitution of the province was intended 
to be a practical application of the quaker 
theory of toleration, and to provide an asylum 
to the persecuted. 

Barclay continued to reside at Dry, where 
his father died, 12 Oct. 1686. He continued 
to have much influence with James. In a 
'Vindication,' written in 1689 (Reliquia 
BarclaiancB), he defends himself against the 
suspicion, explicable by his intimacy with 
James and Perth, of being a Jesuit and a 
catholic. His wife and seven children were 
a sufficient proof that the first suspicion was 
groundless, and he denies that he had any 
leaning to Catholicism, though he confessed 
to loving many catholics. He says that he 
never saw James till 1676 ; but he believed 
in the sincerity of James's zeal for liberty of 
conscience, and, he adds, ' I love King James, 
and wish him well.' Barclay admits that he 
used his influence with James on behalf of 
his friends, but denies that he had ever 
spoken of public affairs. He had received 
no pecuniary favour, except a sum of 300 
in payment of a debt incurred by his father 
on behalf of Charles I. He disowns, he 
says, all political bias ; but he held that 
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every established government would be found 
to favour the doctrine of passive obedience 
maintained by the quakers. It is said that 
Barclay visited James at the time when 
William was expected. Barclay asked 
whether no terms of accommodation could 
be arranged ; and James replied that he could 
consent to anything not unbecoming a gentle- 
men, except the abandonment of liberty of 
conscience. (This is stated oa the authority 
of his widow in the Genealogical Account, 
p. 86.) Barclay visited the seven bishops in 
the Tower, to justify a statement of which 
they had complained, that they had been the 
cause of the death of quakers, but assured 
them, that the statement should not be used 
to raise prejudice against them. 

In his later years Barclay seems to have 
published nothing except (in 1686) an English 
version of a letter to a Herr Paets in defence 
of the quaker theory of personal inspiration, 
originally written in Latin in 1676. It has 
been praised as a pithy exposition of his prin- 
ciples. 

He died at Ury 3 Oct. 1690. He left 
three sons and four daughters, who were all 
alive fifty years after his death. His wife 
died 14 Dec. 1722, in the seventy-sixth year 
of her age. 

Barclay's great book, < The Apology,' is re- 
markable as the standard exposition of the 
principles of his sect, and is not only the 
first defence of those principles by a man of 
trained intelligence, but in many respects one 
of the most impressive theological writings 
of the century. In form it is a careful de- 
fence of each of the fifteen theses pre- 
viously published. It is impressive in style j 
grave, logical, and often marked by the 
eloquence of lofty moral convictions. It 
opens with a singularly dignified letter to 
the king, dated 25 Nov. 1675. The essential 
principle (expressed in the second proposi- 
tion) is that all true knowledge comes from 
the divine revelation to the heart of the in- 
dividual. He infers that the authority of the 
scriptures gives only a 'secondary rule/ 
subordinate to that of the inward light by 
which the soul perceives the truth as the 
eyes perceive that the sun shines at noonday. 
The light is given to every man, though ot- 
scured by human corruption, and therefore 
the doctrine of reprobation is * horrible and 
blasphemous.' All men, Christian or heathen, 
may be saved by it. The true doctrines of 
justification, perfection, and perseverance 
are then explained and distinguished from 
the erroneous doctrines of catholics and pro- 
testants which, according to him, imply 
rather a change in the outward relation than 
the transformation of the soul which accepts 
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the divine light. He then proceeds to deduce 
the special doctrines of the quakers in re- 
gard to the ministry, worship, and the sacra- 
ments from the same principle, rejecting 
what seems to him to he outward and me- 
chanical ; and (in the fourteenth proposition, 
on the power of the civil magistrate) argues 
against all exercise of conscience by secular 
authority. The last proposition defends the 
quaker repugnance to outward ceremonies 
and worldly recreations. Barclay's affinity 
to the so-called Cambridge Platonists and to 
the mystical writers is obvious. He quotes 
Smith's select discourses with approval -, and 
speaks with reverence of ' Bernard and Bona- 
venture, Taulerus, Thomas h Kempis/ and 
others who have ' known and tasted the love 
of God. 7 His recognition of a divine light 
working in men of all creeds harmonises 
with the doctrine of toleration, _ which he 
advocates with great force and without the 
restrictions common in his time. For this 
reason he was accused, of leaning towards 
deism, and is noticed with respect by Vol- 
taire. In fact, if we dropped the distinction 
which with him is cardinal between the 
divine light and the natural reason, many 
of his arguments would fall in with those 
of the freethinkers, who agreed with him in 
pronouncing external evidences to be insufn- 
' cient, though with a very different intention. 
Barclay's principal writings are as follows : 

1. 'Truth cleared of Calumnies/ 1670. 

2. 'William Mitchel unmasqued,' 1672. 

3. * Seasonable "Warning to the Inhabitants 
of Aberdeen,' 1672. 4. 'Catechism and 
Confession of Faith '[1673]. 5. ' Theses Theo- 
logiffi,' 1675. 6. ' The Anarchy of Ranters,' 
1676. 7. 'Apology for the true Christian 
Divinity, as the same is set forth and preached 
by the people called in scorn Quakers/ 1678 : 
a version of the ' Theologise verse Christianas 
Apologia/ published at Amsterdam, 1676. 

8. 'Universal Love, considered and esta- 
blished upon its right foundation/ 1677. 

9. ' The Apology vindicated,' 1679. 10. ' The 
Possibility and Necessity of an Inward and 
Immediate Revelation/ 1686: an English 
version of a Latin letter to Paets, written 
in 1676. 

The ' Catechism ' and 'Apology ' have been 
frequently reprinted; and the 'Apology' 
has been translated into Butch, German, 
French, Spanish, Danish, and (part of it) 
into Arabic. 

Barclay's works were collected in 1692 
into a folio volume, called "Truth Trium- 
phant/with a preface attributed to Penn. 
They were republished in three volumes in 
1717-18, and have also been published in 
America. Full details and references to 



some manuscripts still unpublished are given 
in Smith's Catalogue. 

[A Short Account of the Life and "Writings of 
B. Barclay, 1802; Genealogical Account of the 
Barclays of Urie, 1740 ; the same edited by H 
Mill, 1812 ; Life by "Wilson Armistead (adding 
little to the above), 1850; Reliquiae Barclaianse, 
a (lithographed) collection of letters, privately 
printed 1870 (a copy in the British Museum); 
Life by Kippis, 5n the Biographia Britannica; 
Diary of Alexander Jaffray, by John Barclay, 
(1833); Besse's Collection of the Sufferings of 
Quakers, vol. ii. j Smith's Catalogue of Friends' 
Books; Sewel's and Croese's Histories of the 
Quakers.] L. S. 

BARCLAY, EOBEET (1774-1811), 
lieutenant-colonel, entered the army as an 
ensign in the 38th regiment on 28 Oct. 1789, 
and embarked with his regiment for the East 
Indies, where he signalised himself in most 
of the actions fought there in 1793. He was 
so distinguished by his talents and courage 
that he was promoted to a lieutenancy on 
31 May 1793, and to a company on 8 April 
1795, and on both occasions out of his turn. 
Having been taken prisoner by the enemy, 
he suffered much in captivity, and in the year 
following his promotion he returned to Engr 
land. Though entitled to six months' leave, 
he hastened to rejoin his regiment, then in 
the West Indies. 

His distinguished qualities having become 
known to Lieutenant-general Sir John Moore, 
he was promoted to a majority in the 52nd 
on 17 Sept. 1803, and on *29 May 1806 to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy. In 1808 he accom- 
panied Sir John Moore in the expedition to 
Sweden, and afterwards to Portugal. ^ He 
was mentioned in despatches for his distin- 
guished conduct at the battle on the Coa on 
24 June 1810. He afterwards commanded a 
brigade, at the head of which, when charging 
the French on the heights of Busaco, he re- 
ceived a wound below the left knee. For his 
conduct at Busaco he was again honourably 
mentioned in despatches. His wound obliged 
"Hrm to leave the service, and he died from 
the effects of it on 11 May 1811. 

[Historical Record of the 52nd Regt. p. 122; 
Despatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wel- 
lington, iv. 184-306 ; Army Lists.] A. S. B. 

BAECLAY, CAPTAIN EOBEET (1779- 
1854), [See AILAKDIOE.] 

BAECLAY, EOBEET (1883-1876), ec- 
clesiastical historiographer, was born 4 Aug. 
1833 at Croydon. He was the younger son 
of John Barclay (b. 1797, d. 1838), a lineal 
descendant of the apologist in a younger 
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branch, the editor of Alexander Jaftray's 
diary (1833) and other biographical works, 
of whom his son remarks that ' perhaps no 
member of the Society of Friends, excepting ' 
Sewell, the historian, ever had a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature, both, 
printed and manuscript, of the early Society 
of Friends' (On Membership, p. 46). After 
passing through a preparatory school at 
Epping, he went to the Friends' school at 
Eitchm, conducted by Isaac Brown, after- 
wards head of the Flounders Institute, Ack- 
worth. His education was finished at Bruce 
Grove House, Tottenham. He attained a 
good knowledge of botany and chemistry, 
was fond of electrica.1 experiments, and had 
skill as a water-colour artist. Trained to 
business at Bristol, he bought, in 1855, a 
London manufacturing stationery concern 
(inBucklersbury, afterwards in College Street 
and Maiden Lane), taking into partnership 
his brother-in-law, J. D. Fry, in 1807. In 
March 1860 he patented an ' indelible writ- 
ing paper' for the prevention of forgery, the 
process of manufacturing which, he described 
in a communication to the Society of Arts. 
Both at home and abroad ho was interested 
in efforts for the evangelisation of the masses ; 
though not ' recorded ' as a minister of the 
Society of Friends (to which body he be- 
longed), he preached in their meetings ^ and 
missions. A posthumous volume gives thirty- 
six of his sermons, which were usually written, 
an uncommon thing with Friends. In 1868 
he delivered a lecture on the position of the 
Society of Friends in relation to the spread 
of the gospel during the last sixty years. He 
endorsed the view of Herbert Skeats (Hist, 
of the Free Churches, 1868) that the early 
Society of Friends was the first home mis- 
sion association, and was anxious to see the 
body regaining its position as an aggressive 
Christian church. He was strongly in favour 
of the public reading of the Bible in Friends' 
meetings, and thought Richard Claridge's 
'Treatise of the Holy Scriptures/ 1724, pre- 
sented a more correct view of the sentiments 
of the early Friends than their controversial 
writings. He was as strongly opposed to 
the practice of birthright membership, intro- 
duced among Friends in 1737. His opinions 
on these points led to his undertaking the 
important series of investigations which cul- 
minated in his work on the inner life (mean- 
ing the internal constitution) of the obscurer 
commonwealth sects, whose origin, ramifi- 
cations, and practical tendencies, he traced 
with a tact and labour and a novelty of re- 
search which make his book of permanent 
value, ' not merely for theologians and stu- 
dents of ecclesiastical history, but for histo- 



rical inquiry in its wider sense' (PATJLI, in 
Gottinyer Gelehrte-Anzeigen, April 1878). 
His presentment of the doctrinal aspects of 
primitive quakerism is ably criticised from 
the standpoint of an oldfashioned Friend, in 
an 'Examen' (1878), by Charles Evans, 
M.D. , of Philadelphia. Too much application 
undermined his health, and before the last 
proof-sheets of his book had been finished, 
the rupture of a vessel in. the brain produced 
his death on 11 Nov. 1876. He married, 
14 July 1867, Sarah Matilda, eldest daughter 
of Francis Fry, of Bristol, the bibliographer 
of the English Bible, and had nine children, 
of whom six survive him* 

He published : 1. ' On the Truth of Chris- 
tianity, compiled from . . . works of Archbishop 
"Whately. Edited by Samuel Hinds, D.D., 
formerly Lord Bishop of Norwich,' 1865, 
18mo (three later editions). 2. ' On Mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends,' 8vo 
[1872! 3. ' The Inner Life of the Religious 
Societies of the Commonwealth/ &c., 1876, 
large 8vo, two plates and chart (actually 
published 18 Jan. 1877 j since twice reissued, 
1877, 1878, from the stereotyped plates). 

[Smith's Cat. of Friends' Books, 1867; Ser- 
mons by Robert Barclay, -with a brief memoir, 
edited by his -widow, 1878, 8vo (portrait).] 

A. G-. 

BARCLAY, THOMAS (/. 1620), pro- 
fessor at Toulouse and Poitiers, was one of 
the numerous Scotch scholars who, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, studied in 
foreign universities, where they, in many cases, 
ultimately became professors. He was anative 
of Aberdeen, but as a young man studied 
humane letters and philosophy at Bordeaux. 
Here, we are told, his success was such as to 
merit the special praise of ' that Phoenix of 
Greek and Latin learning,' Robert Balfour 
[q. v.l, the Aristotelian scholar, whose edition 
of ' Cleomedes ' has remained the standard 
work on that author to almost our own days. 
The reputation acquired by Barclay at Bor- 
deaux led to his being called to preside over the 
' Squillanean ' school at Toulouse, where the 
Scotch historian Dempster tells us he served 
his first literary campaign under his fellow- 
countryman's guidance. This fact supplies 
us with an approximate date, for it was about 
1696 that Dempster left Paris, intending to 
work his way to Toulouse (!BYING, Lives of 
Scottish Writers, i. 350). At this town, the 
birthplace of Cujas, the great founder of the 
systematic study of ancient and modern law, 
Barclay's attention was directed to this sub- 
iect ; and finding himself unable to pursue 
this branch of learning in its native place, he 
accepted the offer of aregius professorship at 
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Poitiers. His fame and his eloquence while 
holding this office soon procured his recall to 
Toulouse, where he was still living when 
Dempster drew up his < Historia Ecclesias- 
tica 'about 1620. Dempster tells us that his 
lectures on civil law were largely attended. 
There seems to be no record of the precise 
date of his birth or his death. In some bio- 
graphical works they are given as 1582-1619 ; 
but this is almost certainly due to a contu- 
sion of Thomas Barclay with his namesake, 
John Barclay, the author of the * Argems. 
For in this case he would be holding his first, 
if not his second, professorship at about the 
age of fourteen, and would at the same time, 
though a younger man, be the instructor of 
such a prodigy of learning as Dempster. 

Barclay's chief works are said to have been 
commentaries on Aristotle, and dissertations 
on certain titles of the Pandects. The last 
probably implies a confusion with William j 
arclay [q. v.] 

[Dempster s Historia Ecclesiastica.1 
L T. A. A. 



BARCLAY, THOMAS, D.D. (1792- 
1873), principal of Glasgow University, was 
born in June 1792, at Unst, in Shetland, of 
which parish his father, the Rev. James Bar- 
clay, was minister. He was entered of King's 
College, Aberdeen, in 1808. Here he at- 
tained considerable distinction. He took the 
degree of M.A. 28 March 1812, and subse- 
quently prosecuted his theological studies for 
four years, during which he taught elocution 
at Aberdeen. Later he proceeded to London, 
where for four years, 1818-22, he acted as one 
of the parliamentary and general reporters of 
the ' Times.' He received license to preach 
the gospel from the presbytery of Lerwick 
27 June 1821, and quitted the Times ' in 
the following year, when he was presented 
by Lord Dundas, and ordained 12 Sept. 1822, 
to the parish of Dunrossness, in Shetland. 
Here he remained until his presentation by 
the same patron to the parish of Lerwick 
in October 1827, to which he was admitted 
13 Dee. following. He was elected clerk of 
the synod of Shetland 27 April 1831. In 
1840 Sir Henry Holland heard ' an admirable 
sermon' from Mr. Barclay, whom he ac- 
companied the next day on a boating ex- 
cursion to the Isle of Noss. A sudden and 
furious squall arose. Mr. Barclay was the 
only one who retained his presence of mind ; 
but he, ' deemed,' as Sir Henry Holland says, 
to be * one of the best boatmen in Scotland, 
seized the tiller, and by his firmness and skill 
brought us into safety.' Sir Henry Holland 
in, 1858, on the occurrence of a vacancy in 
the principalship of the university of Glas- 



gow, urged the claims of Dr. Barclay to the 
appointment ujjon Sir George Grey, express- 
ing his conviction that the man who could 
preach such a sermon on Sunday, and next 
day by his firmness and promptitude save a 
boat from being swamped, was one eminently 
fitted for the government of young men and 
of a great college. 'How far this contri- 
buted to it I know not j but Dr. Barclay 
received the appointment, which he has ever 
since held with high honour and usefulness' 
(Sir II. HOLLAND'S Recollections of Past Life, 
1872). Barclay had removed, September 
1843, to Peterculter, in Aberdeenshire, and 
in July of the following year accepted a call 
to Ourrie, in Mid-Lothian, on the presenta- 
tion of Sir James Gibson-Craig, bart., of 
Riccarton. On 10 Feb. 1849 the university 
of Aberdeen conferred on Barclay the degree 
of D .D . Dr. Barclay took a somewhat promi- 
nent part, along with the late Dr. Robert Lee, 
in ' waging in the church courts the battle 
of religious liberalism' (Scotsman, 25 Feb. 
1873). Barclay supported Dr. Lee in the li- 
turgical innovations introduced by the latter 
into the Scottish system of worship. From 
the time of his appointment, however, to the 
principalship of the university of Glasgow, 
in succession to Dr. Duncan Macfarlane, to 
which he was admitted 13 Feb. 1858, he de- 
voted himself exclusively to the ditties of that 
office. Latterly his energy was impaired by 
delicate health and advanced age. For over 
twenty years, indeed, he was a sufferer from 
asthmatic bronchitis, and he found it neces- 
sary to spend a portion of each winter in 
Egypt, on the climate of which he wrote a 
long and valuable article for a medical jour- 
nal. Dr. Barclay died at his official resi- 
dence, on Sunday afternoon, 23 Feb. 1873, 
and was buried at Sight-hill Cemetery. The 
Rev. Dr. Caird, his successor, preached a 
university sermon, 'In Memoriam,' on Sun- 
day, 9 March, which was afterwards pub- 
lislied, with a dedication ' to Mrs. Barclay 
and her family.' 

Barclay married in 1820 the daughter of 
Captain Adamson, of Kirkhill; his wife, two 
married daughters and a son, who was settled 
as a medical man in China, survived him. 
Dr. Barclay was not eminent as a pulpit 
orator, but he was a sound and varied 
scholar, deeply read, not only in biblical 
learning, but in various branches of philo- 
logy, and more particularly in the languages 
of northern Europe. As Dr. Caird said, he 
' wrote no books.' He contributed, however, 

_ __ _,_ . . fi 




1845, and also published in 1857 his 'Speech 
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against the Transmission of an Overture con- 
demning the System of Government Educa- 
tion in India.' 

[Scott's Fasti Ecclesise Scotican?e, pt. v. pp. 422, 
426 Story's Life and Remains of Robert Lee, 
DD' 1870; Sir Henry Holland's Recollections 
of Past Life, 1872 ; Edinburgh Courant, 24 Feb. 
1873 ; Scotsman, 25 Feb. 1873; Glasgow Herald, 
24 Feb. and 1 March 1873 ; Caird's Sermon 
preached before the University of Glasgow, &c., 
on Sunday, 9 March 1873, Glasgow, 1873.] 

A. H. G. 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM (1546 or 1547- 
1608), a Scottish writer onjurisprudence and 
government, is stated by Sir Robert Sibbald 
(appendix to the History of Fife) to have been 
descended from the Barclays of Collairnie in 
Fife; but according to a note attached to 
James Gordon's ' History of Scots Affairs/ i. 
xvii, published by the Spalding Club in 1841, 
he was a grandson of Patrick Barclay, baron 
of Gartly, Aberdeenshire. As the inscription 
on the portrait prefixed to his ' De Regno,' 
but now wanting in most copies, states that 
in 1599 he was in his fifty-third year,^ lie 
must have been born about 1546 or 1547, 
not 1541, the date sometimes given. He 
was educated at Aberdeen University. In 
early life he frequented the court of Queen 
Mary, where he is said to have dissipated 
Ms fortune. About 1571 lie emigrated to 
France, where he devoted himself to the 
study of law, first at Paris and then at Bour- 
ges, under Cujacius, Donellus, and Contius. 
Soon after taking the degree of LL.D. he be- 
gan to teach law in the university. His 
uncle, Edmund Hay the Jesuit, rector of 
the recently founded university of Pont-tV 
Mousson, recommended him to the Duke of 
Lorraine, who, besides appointing him chief 
professor of civil law in the university, made 
him also councillor of state and master of 
requests. In 1581 Barclay married Anne de 
Malleviller -not De Malleville, as M. Dubois 
shows a lady of Lorraine, by whom he had 
one son, John [q. v.], the author of ' Ar- 
genis.' The son the Jesuits endeavoured 
to attract to their order, and the father's 
resistance to their efforts having, it is said, 
provoked their enmity, he lost the favour 
of the Duke of Lorraine, and deemed it 
advisable in 1603 to resign his chair. In 
1600 he had published at Paris his most im- 
portant work, e De Regno et Regali Potestate, 
adversus Buchananum,Brutum, Boucherium, 
et reliquos Monarchomachos/ The work was 
dedicated to Henry IV of France, and con- 
sisted of six books, the first two being devoted 
to a refutation of the arguments of George 
Buchanan in his dialogue, 'De Jure Regni 
apud Scotos;' the third and fourth being 



directed against the ' Vindicise contra Tyran- 
nos ' of Hubert Languet, who wrote under the 
name of Stephanus Junius Brutus ; and the 
last two to an examination of the treatise, 
* De Justa Henrici III Abdicatione e Fran- 
coruin Regno,' written by Jean Boucher, the 
seditious doctor of the Sorbonne. The doc- 
trine of Buchanan that all power is derived 
from the people he endeavours to refute by 
a reference to the patriarchal system, and the 
appointment of a king over the Jewish people- 
"by God. He, however, admits the possibility 
in certain cases of the king so acting as to un- 
king himself, and therefore to render it law- 
ful to resist his will. The views of Barclay 
are discussed at some length in the ' Civil 
Government ' of Locke, who names him ' the 
great assertor of the power and sacredness of 
kings.' A year before the publication of the 
work of Barclay James VI of Scotland had 
published his 'Basilicon Doron,* and possibly 
Barclay was led to resign his chair and re- 
move to England by the hope that James, 
who had just succeeded to the English crown, 
might be inclined to manifest special favour 
to such a distinguished champion of his own 
views regarding the divine right of kings. 
James, it is said, offered him high preferment, 
but only on condition that he should renounce- 
the catholic faith, whereupon Barclay de- 
cided in the beginning of 1604 to return to- 
Paris. The chair of civil law at Angers had 
been vacant since 1599, and such was th& 
fame of Barclay in France that as soon as his 
return to Paris' was known a deputation was 
sent, requesting his acceptance of the chair. 
In addition to this, notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of two professors, he was- 
appointed dean of the faculty of law, the ap- 
pointment being confirmed by a special decree 
of the university 1 Feb. 1605. Possibly _in 
order to impress his opponents with the dig- 
nity of his position he was accustomed, when 
he went to lecture, to be habited in a superb 
robe lined with ermine, with a massy chain 
of gold about his neck, and to be attended by 
his son and two valets. Shortly after his ap- 
pointment he published at Paris 'In Titulos 
Pandectarum de Rebus Oreditis et de Jure- 
jurando.' In the dedication of the work to 
ting James he mentioned his intention of 
writing a book to record his majesty's cha- 
racter and actions. This purpose he never 
earned out. He died at Angers 3 Jnly 1608 
('Actes de I'fitat Civil d' Angers, paroisse 
Saint-Manville/ quoted by M. Dubois in Ms. 
Discours ' on Barclay), and was interred at 
the Cordeliers. A treatise which lie had 
written, ' De Potestate Pap : an, et_ qua- 
tenus, in Reges et Principes seculares jus et 
imperium habeat/ ^*s published in 1609, 
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probably at London, without an indication 
of the place of publication, and the same 
year at Mussiponti (Pont-a-Mousson), with a 
preface by his son [see BARCLAY, JoHff, 1582- 
1621], It was directed against the claims 
of the pope to exercise authority in temporal 
matters over sovereigns, and produced so 
great an impression in Europe that Cardinal 
Bellarmine deemed it necessary to publish 
an elaborate treatise against it, asserting that 
the pope, by virtue of his spiritual supremacy, 
possesses a power in regard to temporal 
matters which all are bound to acknowledge 
as supreme. An English translation of the 
work of Barclay appeared in 1611. It is 
also included in the ' Monarchia J of Goldast, 
published in 1621. The treatise on the Pan- 
dects was inserted by the jurist Otto in his 
'Thesaurus Juris Romani, 1725-29. The 
<De Eegno' and the *De Potestate Papse' 
have both been frequently reprinted. 

[The principal source for the facts of Barclay's 
life is Menage's Remarques sur la Vie de Pierre 
Ayrault (1675), 228-30. There are less correct 
notices in G-hilini's Teatro d'Huomini Lettexati 
(1647), ii. 162 ; and Crasso's Elogii degli Huo- 
mini Letterati (1666), ii. 195. The later au- 
thorities are Mackenzie, Writers of the Scots 
Nation (1722), iii. 468-78 ; Biographia Britan- 
nica, ed. Kippis, i. 587-8 ; Irving, Lives of Scot- 
tish Writers (1829), i. 211-30; and especially 
M. Dubois, in Mimoires de l'Acade*mie de Sta- 
nislas, serie iv. torn. 4 (Nancy, 1872), pp. Mii- 
cbncvi.] T. F. H. 

BARCLAY, WILLIAM, M.D. (1570 P- 
1630 ?), miscellaneous writer, was a brother 
of Sir Patrick Barclay, of Towie, and was born 
about 1570 in Scotland. He was educated 
for the pursuit of medicine, but is best known 
by a pamphlet, printed in Edinburgh in 1614, 
and entitled ' Nepenthes, or the Vertues of 
Tobacco.' Barclay studied at Louvain under 
the learned Justus Lipsius, to whom he after- 
wards addressed several letters which have 
been printed, and who is recorded to have 
said of his pupil ' that if he were dying he 
knew no person on earth he would leave 
his pen to but the doctor.' To Justus Lip- 
sius's edition of ' Tacitus ' (Paris, 1599), Bar- 
clay contributed an appendix. At Louvain 
lie appears to have taken the degrees of 
M.A. and M.D. He became professor of 
humanity in Paris University, and after a 
short interval, during which he practised 
medicine in Scotland, returned to Usance 
to pursue his former occupation at Nantes. 
The tract ( Nepenthes, or the Vertues of To- 
bacco,' which is dedicated to the author's 
nephew Patrick, son and heir of Sir Patrick 
Barclay, of Towie, contains a warm panegyric 
on the herb, which, the author says, is adapted 



to cure all diseases when used with discretion 
and 'not, as the English abusers do, to make a 
smoke-box of their skull, more fit to be carried 
under his arm that selleth at Paris du noir 
noircir to blacke men's shoes than to carry the 
braine of him that cannot walk, cannot ryde 
except the tobacco pype be in his mouth.' 
As in jrose, so also in verse, Barclay sings 
the praises of his favourite weed, in six littie 
poems attached to the treatise, and addressed 
to friends and kinsmen, all in praise of to- 
bacco, to which he alludes as a ' heavenlie 
plant,' ' the hope of healthe,' ' the fewell of 
our life,' &c. Two years after the appear- 
ance of Barclay's work, King James pub- 
lished his famous l Oounterblaste to Tobacco,' 
in which his majesty denounces smoking as 
a ' custome loathsome to the eye, hateful to 
the nose, harmefull to the brain, dangerous 
to the lungs, and in the blacke stinking 
fume thereof nearest resembling the horrible 
stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomlesse.' 
Barclay's tract is very rare, but has been 
reprinted by the Spalding Society. He was 
also author of ' Oratio pro Eloquentia. Ad 
v. cl. Ludovicum Servinum, Sacri Oonsistorii 
liegii Consiliarium, et in amplissimo Senatu 
Parisieusi Eegis Advocatum,' Paris, 1598; 
* Callirhoe, commonly called the well of Spa, 
or the Nymphe of Aberdene resuscitat,' 
1615 and 1670; 'ApobateriuniyOr Last Fare- 
well to Aberdeen ' (of which no copy is now 
known to exist) ; ' Judicium de Certamine 
G. Eglisemmii [Eglisham] cum G. Bucha- 
nano proDignitate Paraphraseos Psalmi ciiii. 
. . . Adjecta sunt Eglisemmii ipsum ]u- 
dicium, ut editum fuit Londini, typis Ed- 
uardi Aldsei, an. Dom. 1619, et in gratiam 
studiosce juventutis ejusdem Psalmi elegans 
Paraphrasis Thomae Rhsedi, Lond. 1620,' 
8vo, Lond. 1628 : and some Latin poems in 
the 'Delitise Poetarum Scotorum,' i. 137. 
Barclay died about 1630. 

[Spalding Society Miscellany, i. ; Works of 
King James I, folio; Anderson's Scottish Nation; 
Irving's Lives of Scottish Poets; Dempster's 
Hist. Ecclesiast.J R. H. 

BABCLAY, WILLIAM (1797-1859), 
miniature painter, was born in London in 
1797. He practised his art both in London and 
in Paris, and whilst in the latter city he was 
i much occupied in making copies from the 
works of the great Italian masters in the 
Louvre. He exhibited portraits and some 
copies in water-colours at the Salon between 
the years 1831 and 1859, as well as at the 
Royal Academy between 1832 and 1856. He 
died in 1859. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1832-56 ; Li- 
vrets du Salon, 1831-69.] R. E. @. 
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BARCROFT, G-EORGE (d. 1610), musi- 
cian matriculated as a sizar of Trinity Ool- 
leo-e Cambridge, on 12 Dec. 1574, and took 
the degree of B.A. in 1577-8. He was ap- 
pointed a minor canon of Ely and organist 
of that cathedral in 1579, and it is supposed 
that he died about 1G10. Two anthems com- 
posed by him are extant, and to him has 
been ascribed a service in G-. It appears, 
however, that this service was composed in 
1632, probably by Thomas Barcroft, who is 
said to have been organist of Ely about 1535. 

[Dickson's Cat. of Ely Music MSS. 14 ; Wil- 
let's Epist. Ded. to Harmonie on 2 Sam. ; Cooper's 
Athenae Cantab, iii. 14.] T. C. 

BARD, HENRY, VISCOUNT BELLAMONT 
(1604P-1660), soldier and diplomatist, was 
descended from an old Norfolk family, and was 
the younger of two sons of the Rev. George 
Bard, vicar of Staines, Middlesex. The exact 
date of his birth is not recorded, but it was 
probably 1604. From Eton College, he, in 
1632, entered King's College, Cambridge, 
where he took his master's degree and a fel- 
lowship. Previous to this he had, without 
the leave of his guardians, visited Paris, and 
afterwards he made an excursion on foot 
into France, Italy, Turkey, Palestine, and 
Egypt. While in Egypt he obtained, ^ or 
rather stole, from a mosque an Alcoran, which 
he some years afterwards presented to his 
college. Wood, who styles him ' a compact 
body of vanity and ambition, yet proper, 
modest, comely/ states that on his return 
home he lived 'high/ his expenses being 
meti by his brother Maximilian, a wealthy 
girdler, according to Wood, ' a great ad- 
mirer of his accomplishments and as much 
despised by him.' Bard's mastery of several 
languages, and his experience as a traveller, 
commended him to the attention of Charles I, 
and while at Oxford, in 1643, he was nomi- 
nated for the degree of D.C.L. At the battle 
of Oheriton Down, between Lord Hopton and 
Sir William Waller, he greatly distinguished 
himself, but was so severely wounded as to 
lose his arm, and was also taken prisoner. 
Receiving his discharge, he, in May 1644, 
obtained the reversionary grant of the offices 
of governor of the isle of Guernsey and 
captain of Comet Castle. After joining the 
king at Oxford, lie was appointed to the 
command of a brigade, and subsequently was 
made governor of Oamden House, Gloucester- 
shire, which, when he found it necessary to 
vacate it, he, by the orders, it is supposed, 
of Prince Rupert, burned to the ground. On 
8 Oct. following he was created a baronet. 
Shortly afterwards he married Anne, daughter 
of Sir William Gardiner, knight, of Peckham, 



Surrey. In May 1645, he was present with the 
king at the taking of Leicester, and, accord- 
ing to Rushworth, was the first along with 
Sir Bernard Astley to scale the walls. At 
the battle of Naseby, in June following, he, 
according to Lloyd (Memoirs, 668), led, on 
the left hand, Tertia, with Sir G. Lisle. On 
8 July 1646 he was created Baron Bard 
and Viscount Bellamont in the kingdom of 
Ireland. While on the passage from Eng- 
land to Ireland in December following he 
was taken prisoner, but in 1647 parliament 
decreed 'that Mr. Bard, long since com- 
mitted, should be discharged of his imprison- 
ment, provided he give security to the par- 
liament that he go beyond the seas, and 
never return again without the license of 
both houses of parliament.' Accordingly he 
proceeded to the Hague, to the court of Charles 
II. At the Hague he was arrested 12 May 
1649, charged with the murder of Dr. Doris- 
laus (WHITELOOKE, Memorials, p. 402), but 
the charge turned out to be unfounded. 
Having been sent, in 1656, from Bruges, by 
Charles II, as ambassador to the emperor of 
Persia, he was overtaken, in 1660, by a whirl- 
wind in the desert of Arabia, and choked in 
the sand. He left his widow in great poverty, 
as is testified by her petition in the state 
papers for a pension. One of his two daughters 
became mistress to Prince Rupert. 

[Wood's Fasti, i. 490, ii. 66 ; Visitation of 
London ; Collectanea Topographica et G-enealo- 
gica, iii. 18, iv. 59; Earwood's Alumni Eto- 
nenses, 233-4; Whitelocke's Memorials ; Lloyd's 
Memoirs; Rushworth's Historical Collections; 
Add. MSS. 5533 and 5816, ff. 137-9 ; Gent. Mag. 
2nd series, vii. 52-5.] T. F. H. 

BARDELBY, ROBERT DE (fi. 1323), 
judge, acted in a subordinate capacity as one 
of the keepers of the great seal between 1302 
and 1321. In 1315 he was appointed keeper 
of the hospital of St. Thomas Martyr of Aeon 
in London, during the temporary absence of 
Richard of Southampton. In 1315 he was 
assigned as one of the commissioners to hear 
petitions to parliament (then sitting at ^Lin- 
coln), and was entrusted with the_ business 
of answering petitions in the parliament of 
1320 at Westminster. In 1323 we find him 
described as canon of Chichester in^a writ 
appointing him one of a commission of justices 
directed to try certain commissioners of array 
accused of acts of malversation and oppres- 
sion, and in 1325 as ' clericus cancellarius J in 
a memorandum of the appointment of Henry 
de Olyf as keeper of the rolls. 

[Hardy's Catalogue of Lords Chancellors, &c., 
15-27 ; Eot. Parl. i. 287; Parl. Writs, ii. div. ii. 
pt. i. 634, pt. ii: 272.] J. M. R. 
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BARDNEY, RICHARD OP (JL 1503), a 
Benedictine of Bardney, Lincolnshire, was 
educated at Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of bachelor of divinity. In 1503 he 
wrote in verse 'Vita Robert! Grpsthed 
quondam Episcopi Lincolniensis,' a work of 
tittle or no value, which he dedicated to Wil- 
liam Smith, then bishop of Lincoln. He : 
also wrote 'Historia S. Hugonis Martyris.' 
' The Life of Eobert Grosste*te J is printed 
with some omissions in Wharton's ' Anglia 
Sacra/ vol. ii. 

"Wood's Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), vol. i. col. 8 ; 
"Wharton's Anglia Sacra, ii. pref. and p. 325 ; 
Hardy's Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. iii. 130, 
Rolls Series.] W. H. 

BARDOLF, HUGH (d. 1203), justiciar 
of the Curia Regis, is presumed to have been 
son of William Bardolf (sheriff of Norfolk 
16-21 Hen. II), and first appears in attend- 
ance on the court at Chinon, 5 April 1181, 
where he tests a charter as ' Dapifer ' (Hon. 
Anff. vii. 1097), a post which he retained 
till the end of the reign (1189). He held 
pleas in Worcestershire (1187), and acted as 
an itinerant justice (1184-9). lie also sat in 
the Curia Regis, and acted as sheriff of Corn- 
wall (1185-7), and Wilts (1188), and was 
associated in the charge of the kingdom on 
Henry's departure for France in 1188 (M^TT. 
PABIS). At the accession of Richard I he was 
sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, and a justice 
itinerant, and was associated in the justiciar- 
ship with the bishops of Durham (Puiset) 
and Ely (Longchamp), when the king went 
on the crusade (December 1189), but was 
one of Richard's sureties at Messina in No- 
vember 1190 (Roa. Hov. iii. 28, 62), having 
probably quarrelled with Lonercham-p. In 



the possibly spurious letter of February 1191 
he was associated with Walter of Coutances 
in the commission that was to supplant 
Longchamp (ib. p. 96). Returning accord- 
ingly, he was among those excommunicated 
by Longchamp, but was specially offered 
pardon & he would surrender Scarborough 
and his counties of Yorkshire and West- 
moreland (ib. p. 154). In 1193, as l justi- 
tiarius regis ' and sheriff of Yorkshire, he as- 
sisted the archbishop of York to fortify 
Doncaster for Richard, but refusing, as John s 
vassal, to besiege Tickhill, was denounced as 
a traitor (ib. 206), and on Richard's return 
(March 1194) was dismissed from his post 
(ib. p. 241) ; but was at once transferred to 
Northumberland, and ordered to take it over 
from the bishop of Durham (Puiset), and, 
on his resistance, to seize it (July 1194). 
At Puiset's death (March 1195) the castles 
of Norham and Durham were surrendered to 



him (ib. pp. 249, 261, 285), and, remaining 
faithful to Richard, he retained his counties 
(Northumberland and Cumberland) till 
John's accession (1199). From John "he 
received the counties of Nottingham and 
Derby and the custody of Tickhill Castle. 
He continued to act as an itinerant justice 
and to sit in he Curia Regis till his death in 
1203 (Ann. Wav. p. 255). He appears from 
the rolls to have acted as a baron of the 
exchequer in all three reigns. 

[Eyton's Court and Itinerary of Henry II 
(1878); Roger of Hoveclen (Rolls series); 
Dugdale's Baronage, i. 683 ; Foss's Judges of 
England (1848), ii. 325.] J. H. E. 

BAJRDOLF, WILLIAM (d. 1275-6), 
baronial leader, was lord of Wirmgay, Nor- 
folk, in right of his mother, daughter and 
heiress of William de Warrenne. In 1243 
he had livery of his lands, and in 1258, in 
the parliament of Oxford, was elected one of 
the twelve baronial members of the council 
of twenty-four appointed to reform the 
realm (Ann. Burt.). By the Provisions of 
Oxford he was made constable of Notting- 
ham (ib.), and was among those offered par- 
don by the king, 7 Dec. 1261 (Fcedera). 
Adhering to the barons, he became one of 
their sureties for observing theMise of Amiens 
(13 Dec. 1263), and was again entrusted by 
them with Nottingham (WYKES; Pat. 47 
H. Ill, m. 6), but surrendered it to the king 
on his victory at Northampton (5 April 1264), 
and, joining him, was taken prisoner by the- 
barons at Lewes (14 May 1264). He died 
about 1275, his son having livery of his lands 
in the fourth year of Edward I's reign (Fin. 
4 Ed. I, m. 4). 

[Dugdale's Baronage, i. 681.] J. H. R. 

BARDSLEY, SIB JAMES LOMAX, 
M.D. (1801-1876), physician, was born at 
Nottingham on 7 July, 1801 . His professional 
education was gained first under the direc- 
tion of his uncle, Dr. Samuel Argent Bardsley, 
and subsequently at the Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh universities. From the latter univer- 
sity he received the diploma of M.D. in 1823. 
While a student at Edinburgh he was elected 
president of the Royal Miedical Society. In 
1823 he settled in Manchester, and was ap- 
pointed one of the physicians of the Man- 
chester Infirmary, an office which he held 
until 1843. He was associated with Mr. 
Thomas Turner in the management of the- 
Manchester Royal School of Medicine and 
Surgery, and took an active part in the early 
proceedings of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. In 1834 he became president of the 
Manchester Medical Society, and in 1850 a 
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similar position in the Manchester Medico- 
Ethical Association was given to him. The 
honour of knighthood was bestowed on hip 
as a distinguished provincial physician in 
August 1853. Dr. Bardsley published a 
volume of ' Hospital Facts and Observations' 
in 1830, wrote the articles on diabetes and 
hydrophobia in the ' Cyclopaedia of Practical 
Medicine 7 (1833), and made other contribu- 
tions to medical science, including the retro- 
spective address in medicine at the annual 
meeting of the British Medical Association 
in 1837. He died at Manchester 10 July 
1876. 

[Photographs of Eminent Medical Men, ed. by 
Dr. W. T. Robertson, vol. ii. ; Manchester Q-uar- 
dian, 12 July 1876; Lancet, 1876, ii. 137.] 

0. W. S. 

BARDSLEY, SAMUEL ARGENT, 
M.D. (1764-1851), physician, was born at 
Kelvedon, Essex, on 27 April 1764. His medi- 
cal studies were begun atNottingham, where 
he passed an apprenticeship to a surgeon, and 
followed up at London, Edinburgh, and Ley- 
den. He was entered of the Leyden Univer- 
sity in August 1786, and graduated there in 
1789. After passing a short time at Doncaster 
he removed to Manchester in 1790, and was 
elected physician to the Manchester Infir- 
mary, a position he retained until August 
1823, gaining during the thirty-three years 
great esteem as ' the very model of an hos- 
pital physician. 7 He relinquished his pro- 
fessional 'practice' many years before his 
death, which occurred on 29 May, 1851, while 
on a visit to a friend near Hastings. He was 
buried at St. Saviour's Church, Manchester. 
Dr. Bardsley published in 1800 'Critical 
Remarks on the Tragedy of Pizarro, with 
Observations on the subject of the Drama;' 
and in 1807 a volume of 'Medical Reports 
of Cases and Experiments, with Observations 
chiefly derived from Hospital practice ; also 
an Enquiry into the Origin of Canine Mad- 
ness.' To the 'Memoirs' of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, of which 
he was a vice-president, he contributed in 
1798 a paper on 'Party Prejudice,' and in 
1803 one on 'The Use and Abuse of Popular 
Sports and Exercises.' 

[Biog. Diet. Living Authors, 1816, p. 13 ; Lon- 
don Medical Gazette, 1850, ix. 41; Index of 
Leyden Students, published by the Index So- 
ciety.] 0. W. S. 

BARDWELL, THOMAS (d. 1780 P), 
portrait painter, is known chiefly as a copyist. 
He painted a picture of ' Dr. "Ward relieving 
his sick and lame patients,' which is libel- 
lously described by one authority (Hobbes) 
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as a painting of a 'quack doctor.' This 
same Dr. Ward is caricatured by Hogarth. 
This picture was engraved (1748-9) probably 
by Baron. There is also a mezzotint by 
Faber after a portrait by Bardwell of Admiral 
"Vernon. At Oxford, in the university gal- 
leries, there are portraits by him of the Earl 
and Countess of Pomfret. In 1756 he pub- 
lished the ' Practice of Painting and Perspec- 
tive made Easy.' This work was well thought 
of in its day. Mr. Edwards thinks, however, 
that in so far as it treats of perspective, it is 
a snare and delusion. A pirated edition, 
omitting the perspective, appeared in 1795. 
Bardwell died about 1780. 

[Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters, 1808; 
Hobbes's Picture Collector's Manual, 1849 ; 
Fiissli's Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexikon, 1806; 
Redgrave's Diet, of Painters of the English 
School.] E. R. 

BAREBONES, PRAISEGOD. [See 
BAEBON.] 

BARENGER, JAMES (1780-1831), 
animal painter, was born 25 Dec. 1780. He 
was the son of J. Barenger, a chaser, who ex- 
hibited water-colour drawings of insects at 
the Royal Academy between the years 1793 
and 1799, and died in 1813, and he was on his 
mother's side a nephew of "William Woollett, 
the eminent engraver. He obtained some 
celebrity as a painter of racehorses, dogs, deer, 
and other animals, which he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy from 1807 to 1831, in which 
year he died. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1793-1831.] 

R. E. G-. 

BARET or BARRET, JOHN (A 1580 P), 

lexicographer, was a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and took the degree of B, A. 
in 1554-5, and that of M. A. in 1558. About 
1555 he describes himself as 'having pupils 
at Cambridge, studious of the Latin tongue.' 
In later years he is said to have travelled 
abroad, and to have taught in London. He 
received the degree of M.D. at Cambridge 
in 1577, but there is no evidence that he 
ever practised medicine. Baret died before 
the close of 1580, but the exact date is un- 
certain. 

Baret published, about 1574, a dictionary 
of the English, Latin, and French languages, 
with occasional illustrations from the Greek. 
It was called * An Alvearie, or Triple Dic- 
tionarie in English, Latin, and French, 7 and 
was dedicated to William Cecil, Lord Burgh- 
ley, the chancellor of Cambridge University. 
The date, 2 Feb. 1573-4, appears among the 
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introductory pages, but not on the title-page. 
The materials for the volume were gradually 
collected during eighteen years by Baret's 
many pupils, and he entitled it, on that ac- 
count, an ' Alvearie, 7 or beehive. Every Eng- 
lish word is first explained, and its equivalent 
given in Latin and French. Two indexes at 
the end of the volume collect the Latin and 
French words occurring in the text. The ex- 
penses of publication were mainly borne by 
Sir Thomas Smith, ' principall secretarie to 
the queenes majestie, and ' Maister Nowell, 
deane of Pawle's ' (RALPH CHTJRTON', Life of 
Alexander Nowett, p. 220). Latin, Greek, and 
English verses in praise of the compiler and 
his work were prefixed to the book, among the 
writers being Richard Mulcaster and Arthur 
Golding. A second edition of the dictionary, 
in which Greek took almost as important a 
place as the other languages, was published 
shortly after Baret's death, and bore the date 
2 Jan. 1580-1. A lengthy poem 'to the 
reader,' signed 'Tho. M./ laments the recent 
death of the author, and new Latin elegiacs 
are added by Mulcaster. The title of the 
book in its final form runs : ' An Alvearie, 
or quadruple Dictionarie containing foure 
sundrie tongues, namely, English, Latine, 
Greeke, and Frenche, newlie enriched with 
varietie of wordes, phrases, proverbs, and 
divers lightsome observations of Grammar.' 
Baret's dictionary is still of great service in 
enabling us to trace the meaning of Eliza- 
bethan words and phrases that are now ob- 
solete. 

[Cooper's Atnenae Cantabrigiensea, i. 421; 
Tanner's Bibltotheca Britannico-Hibernica ; the 
Prefaces of Baret's Alvearie.] S. L, L. 

BARETTI, GIUSEPPE MARC 1 AN- 
TONIO (1719-1789), miscellaneous writer, 
traced his descent from a family which for- 
merly flourished in the duchy of Monferrato 
in Italy. His grandfather, Marc' Antonio, a 
physician, settled at Mombertaro, where he 
married a lady who belonged to the illus- 
trious family of the Marquises of Carretto, 
and who bore him two sons, Luca (born in 
1688) and Giambattista. Luca established 
himself at Turin, where he studied archi- 
tecture under the Abbe* Filippo Juvara. By 
his first wife, Caterina, Luca had four sons, 
of whom Giuseppe Marc' Antonio, the eldest, 
was born at Turin on 25 April 1719. His 
education was much neglected by his father, 
who fostered the vanity of his children by 
reminding them of their descent from the 
Marquises of Carretto. On two occasions, 
when secrecy seemed expedient, Giuseppe 
assumed the name of Giuseppe del Carretto. 
His father at first destined him for the priest- 



hood. Then it was thought he might become 
an architect, but the plan was abandoned on 
account of his habitual short-sightedness. 
He read much Italian ; but a pedantic master 
disgusted him with Latin, and his father 
would not let him learn Greek. His father's 
marriage with a young opera-dancer rendered 
his position so intolerable that he left Turin 
for Guastalla (June 1735), where his uncle 
Giambattista procured for him employment 
as a merchant's clerk. There he became ac- 
quainted with two men of letters, Carlo Can- 
toni and Dr. Vittore Vettori. After staying 
more than two years at Guastalla, Baretti 
removed to Venice, where he contracted a 
friendship with Count Gaspare Gozzi, the 
' Venetian Addison.' Subsequently he settled 
at Milan, and obtained introductions to the 
men of letters of the Accademia de' Tras- 
formati. He sojourned ut Milan nearly 
three years, studying hard and executing 
the metrical translation, published several 
years subsequently, of two of the works of 
Ovid. 

His father having died, he returned to 
Piedmont, spent the autumn of 1742 at 
Cuneo, and from 17-43 till 1745 was keeper 
there of the stores of the new fortifications. 
He returned to Turin in 1747, where he lived 
with his brothers for three years. He con- 
tributed to poetical collections issued in 1741 
and the subsequent years. In 1744 he ad- 
dressed to Father Serafino Bianchi his forty- 
five ' Stanze,'in which he interwove an account 
of his own career. Next he brought out an 
insipid translation in blank verse of the tra- 
gedies of Pierre Corneille, printed with the 
Prench original on the opposite pages. In 
1750 lie printed a small volume of 'Piacevoli 
Poesie.' Literary academies were the fashion 
in Italy in that age, and Baretti became a 
member of the Trasformati of Milan and the 
Granelleschi of Venice. 

Baretti's frank and impetuous disposition 
brought him into various controversies. He 
had a literary passage of arms with Dr. Biogio 
Schiavo, and in 1750 he, in a satirical piece 
entitled 'Primo Cicalamento,' ridiculed Dr. 
Giuseppe Bartoli, professor of literature in 
the university of Turin, who pretended that 
he had discovered the true meaning of an 
ancient ivory bas-relief. His hopes of public 
employment were destroyed by this attack 
upon Bartoli, who appealed to .the authori- 
ties. The matter was referred to the first 
president of the senate and rector of the uni- 
versity. Baretti escaped with a severe re- 
proof and the forfeiture of the unsold copies 
of the obnoxious work ; but he found that all 
chance of employment in his own country 
was at an end, and he seized the opportunity 
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which presented itself at this juncture of an 
engagement in the Italian Opera House at 
London. He left for London towards the end 
of January 1751. On his arrival he opened 
a school for teaching Italian, and was engaged 
to teach Italian to Mrs. Lennox, the author of 
* The Female Quixote.' After some time he 
was presented to Dr. Johnson, who introduced 
him to the family of Mr. Thrale, and to most 
of the distinguished scholars and artists of 
the day. His first literary performances in 
London were two facetious pamphlets, writ- 
ten in French and published in 1753, relating 
to the disputes between the actors and the 
lessee of the Italian Opera House. In the 
same year he printed in English a e Disser- 
tation on the Italian Poets/ in which he cen- 
sured some superficial and inexact criticisms 
of Voltaire. Next he published in 1757 an 
' Introduction to the Italian Language,' and 
'The Italian Library/ containing an account 
of the lives and works of the principal 
writers of Italy. But his reputation as a 
scholar was made by his 'Italian and English 
Dictionary/ which first appeared in the be- 
ginning of the year 1760. This dictionary 
entirely superseded all previous works of the 
kind, and has been often reprinted. The 
author prefixed to his work a new grammar, 
and his friend Dr. Johnson wrote for him the 
dedication. 

Determined to return to Italy, he left Lon- 
don on 14 Aug. 1760, and, after visiting Por- 
tugal and Spain, reached Genoa on 18 Nov. 
Previously to his departure from England he 
had been recommended by Dr. Johnson to 
write a journal of his travels, and to this 
suggestion we owe the charming narrative of 
his tour. 

Baretti first visited his brothers at Turin ; 
he afterwards stayed at Milan, where his 
friends introduced him to Count de Firmian, 
the Austrian minister, who was regarded as 
a Maecenas. The account of his travels, in 
four volumes, was licensed for the press in 
the beginning of 1762. In the summer the 
first volume was published, but the com- 
plaints of the Portuguese minister in Italy, 
on account of certain reflections upon Portu- 
gal, induced the Count de Firmian to give 
orders that the publication should not pro- 
ceed further. Baretti removed to Venice, 
much dejected, towards the close of the year 
1762. There he prepared for the press the 
three unpublished volumes of his ' Travels/ 
from which he struck out all the passages 

* J ^3 

relating to the government of Portugal. 
Baretti now undertook the publication of a 
periodical sheet which he entitled 'La Frusta 
Letteraria' (' The Literary Scourge'), him- 
self taking the name of Aristarco Scannabue. 



His object was to denounce the worthless 
books of all kinds with which the press of 
Italy teemed. In the second number his 
sarcastic remarks on the work of contempo- 
rary archaeologists gave offence to the Marquis 
of Tanucci, who was president of the academy 
for publishing the Herculanean monuments. 
Tanucci insisted that the ' Frusta' should be 
suppressed and its author punished. Baretti 
respectfully appeased the marquis's wrath, 
but his merciless onslaught on bad writers 
raised up a host of other enemies, and the 
publication was suppressed in 1765 after the 
twenty-fifth number. 

The suppression of the ' Frusta J gave Ba- 
retti such a shock that he was obliged to keep 
his bed for nearly two months after. He left 
Venice late in 1765 for Ancona, where for 
about five months he led a most secluded life. 
There he printed his reply to an attack upon 
him by Father Buonafede, called the ' Bue 
Pedagogo/ in the form of a continuation of 
the ' Frusta Letteraria.' In sending to his 
hated adversary a copy of this intemperate 
reply, he accompanied it with a letter or in- 
vective, which was printed in London in 
1786 with many variations. 

About the middle of February 1766 he 
proceeded to Leghorn, and after some delay, 
from illness and want of money, returned to 
London in the autumn. His old friends re- 
ceived him with cordiality, especially Dr. 
Johnson, who during Barefti's stay in Italy 
had kept up a confidential correspondence 
with him. He now published an 'Account 
of the Manners and Customs of Italy/ in an- 
swer to 'Letters from Italy' by' Samuel 
Sharp. It passed through a second edition 
in London, was reprinted in Dublin, and 
led to the author's election as a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries, besides bringing 
him 200 It was with reference to this 
work that Johnson said : ' His account of 
Italy is a very entertaining book j and, sir, I 
know no man who carries his head higher in 
conversation than Baretti. There are strong 
powers in his mind. He has not, indeed, 
many hooks, but with what hooks he has he 
grapples very forcibly^' (Boswuii, lafe of 
Johnson, ed. Croker, iii. 48). Li 1768 he 
spent several months in France and Flan- 
ders in company with Thrale, the wealthy 
brewer, and in November of that year he 
visited Spain. An amplified account of his 
first journey to that country was published 
in 17^0, and was nighly praised by Johnson 
(see Letter to Mrs. Thrale of 20 July 1771), 
and brought him 5007. Johnson says that 
he was tne first author who ever received 
money for copyright in Italy. 
On 6 Oct* 1769 Baretti was accosted in the 
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Haymarket by a woman of bad character, 
gave her a blow on the hand, was attacked 
by three bullies, and in self-defence inflicted 
mortal wounds upon one of them with a knife. 
At the next sessions Baretti was tried at the 
Old Bailey. Johnson and Burke went to see 
him in Newgate, and had small comfort to 
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Baretti, placing himself between them, 'that 
holds two such hands as I do ? ' (MRS. 
PIOZZI, Autobiography ', 2nd ed. i. 97). He 
declined to claim the privilege of being tried 
by a jury half composed of foreigners. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Beau- 
clerk, Fitzherbert, Burke, Garrick, Gold- 
smith, and Dr. Hallifax bore testimony to 
the quietness of his general character. The 
jury acquitted him. It has been supposed 
that Baretti was assisted in drawing up his 
defence by Dr. Johnson and Mr. Murphy, but 
on the other hand it is asserted that he claimed 
it as his own at Mi. Thrale's table in the hear- 
ing of both those gentlemen. The street scuffle 
and the subsequent trial were made the sub- 
ject of a poem in Italian ottava rima pub- 
lished at Turin in 1857. 

In 1770 Baretti determined to revisit 
Italy and repay his brothers a portion of the 
money advanced by them. At the end of 
April 1771 he returned to London after an 
absence of nine months. Among the works 
he published about this time were an im- 
proved edition of his Italian-English Dic- 
tionary; prefaces to the magnificent London 
rerints of the works of Machiavelli and 



other standard authors; and a volume of 




abandoned it half finished in 1772. 

From October 1773 to 6 July 1776 Baretti 
was domesticated in the family of Mr. Thrale. 
He had, at Dr. Johnson's request, undertaken 
to instruct his eldest daughter, Hester Thrale, 
afterwards Lady Keith, in the Italian lan- 
guage. In 1774 he received an offer of the 
professorship of Italian in the university of 
Dublin, but declined it ( Gent. Mag. lx-1063). 
In the autumn of 1775 Baretti accompanied 
the Thrales and Dr. Johnson on their well- 
known visit to France. They were about to 
make another continental tour in 1776 under 
Baretti's guidance, but were prevented by 
the sudden death of Thrale's only son. The 
* bitterest enmity had by this time arisen 
between Mrs. Thrale and Baretti, who finally 
left the house on 6 July 1776. Baretti's 
strictures in the ' European Magazine ' for 
1788 on Mrs. Thrale's marriage with Piozzi 
are so brutal that even her enemy Boswell 



manuscript notes on Mrs. Piozzi's e Letters of 
Dr. Johnson ' are still more insulting. In. a 
private communication to a friend he accused 
her of breaking a promise to pension him for 
teaching her daughter (Letter to Don Fran- 
cesco Carcano, 12 March 1785). Mrs. Piozzi 
says that Baretti's overbearing insolence was 
intolerable (MRS. PIOZZI, Autobiography, 103 
et seq.). 

Baretti became embarrassed and again 
sought help from his brothers ; but he re- 
ceived no reply. In 1777 he published in 
French a ' Discourse on Shakespeare,' which 
increased his reputation. In 1778 he brought 
out a Spanish and English dictionary, which 
has become a standard work. In 1779 he 
aided Philidor in producing a musical setting 
of the ' Carmen Seculare ' of Horace. Baretti 
says this work * brought me in 150J. in three 
nights, and three times as much to Philidor, 
whom I got to set it to musick. It would 
have benefited us both (if Philidor had not 
proved a scoundrel) greatly more than those 
sums ' (Manuscript Note on Johnson's Letters? 
ii. 41). He next published, in Italian, ' A 
Collection of Familiar Letters,' ascribed to 
various historical and literary personages, but 
really composed by himself ; and in a work 
entitled ' Tolondron ' (1786) he violently at- 
tacked Bowie's edition of 'Don Quixote ' [see- 
BOWLE, JOHN]. 

In 1782 he had received from the govern- 
ment an annual pension of 801. Not long 
afterwards he contracted a friendship with 
Richard Barwell [q. v.], whom he used to- 
call his rich Nabob, and usually spent several 
months of the year at Barwell's country seat 
at Stanstead in Sussex. 

He died on 6 May 1789, and was buried 
at Marylebone. Immediately after his death 
his legal representatives burnt every letter 
in his possession without inspection. 

His portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Rey*- 
nolds, has been engraved by Bromley. 

Baretti was tall in stature, and had a ro- 
bust constitution. He was exceedingly tem- 
perate. He early abandoned the doctrines of 
the Roman catholic church, without adopt- 
ing those of any other ; but his scepticism 
was never offensively displayed. In England 
he is chiefly remembered as the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, and as the compiler of the 
Italian and Spanish dictionaries, though the 
English account of his 'Travels 7 is still some- 
times read, and always with pleasure, ^ In 
Italy his fame has been kept alive by reprints 
of his lively prose writings, and his continued 
popularity among his countrymen is proved 
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could not approve them (BoswsiL, Life of 
Johnson, ed. Croker, vi 169 re.). Baretti's 



by the fact that in 1870 a philocritical society 
called after him was founded at Florence. 
His works are as follows: 1, 'Stanze al 
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Padre Serafino Bianchi di Novara, M.O.R., che 
fa il Quaresimale di quest' anno in Cuneo/ 
Cuneo, 1744, 12mo. 2. ' Letters ad un suo 
amico di Milano sopra un certo fatto del 
Dottor Biagio Scliiavp da Este ' [Lugano], 
1717, 4to. 3. 'Poesie diverse scritte dal 
Baretti per varie occasion! dal 1741 al 1747.' 
4. 'Tragedie di Pier Cornelio tradotte in 
yersi italiani, con 1'originale a fronte/ 4 vols. 
Venice, 1747-8, 4to. 5. 'Primo Cicala- 
mento sopra le cinque Lettere del signor 
Giuseppe Bartoli intorno al libro che ayra 
per titolo " La vera spiegazione del Dittico 
Quiriniano " ' [Lugano J, 1758, 8vo. 6. 'Le 
piaeevoliPoesie di Giuseppe Baretti Ton'nese/ 
Turin, 1750, 1764, 8vo. JVlinute biographical 
details concerning Baretti's poems are given 
by the Baron Custodi in the ' Scritti scelti 
di Baretti.' 7. ' Fetonte sulle rive del Po,' 
Turin, 1750, 4to. A dramatic composition on 
the occasion of the marriage of Victor Ama- 
dous, duke of Savoy. 8. ' Dei rimedj d'Amore 
d'Ovidio volgarizzati/ Milan, 1752, 4to. 9. i Li 
tre Libri degli Amori d'Ovidio volgarizzati.' 
These are given in vols. xxix, and xxx. of the 
Milan collection of Latin poems in the 
Italian versions (1754). 10. 'Projet pour 
avoir un OpSra Italien a Londres dans un 
gout tout nouveau,' Lond. 1753, 8vo. 11. * La 
voix de la Discorde, ou la Bataille desViolons,' 
&c. Lond. 1753, 8vo. Written in French and 
in English. 12. 'A Dissertation upon the 
Italian Poetry, in which are interspersed 
some Remarks on Mr. Voltaire's " Essay on 
the Epic Poets,'" Lond. 1753, 8vo. 13. The 
Italian translation which accompanied e An 
Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Lon- 
gitude at Sea ' published under the name of 
Zachariah Williams in 1755, but really 
written by Dr. Johnson (BoswELL, Life of 
Johnson, ed. Crpker, ii. 55). 14. ' The Italian 
Library; containing an Account of the Lives 
and Works of the most valuable Authors of 
Italy ; with preface,' Lond. 1757, 8vo. 15. A 
Dictionary of the English and Italian Lan- 
guages, augmented with above ten thousand 
words omitted in the last edition of Altieri. 
To which is added an Italian and English 
Grammar/ 2 vols. Lond. 1760, 4to, and a 



1770 and 1778 ; corrected and improved by 
P. Rieci Rota, 2 vols. Lond. 1790, 4to ; 2 vols. 
Venice, 1795, 4to ; 2 vols. Lond. 1807, Svo 
{called the 4th ed.) ; revised and corrected 
by J. Roster, 2 vols. Florence, 1816, 4to ; 
7th ed. 2 vols. Lond. 1824, Svo ; 2 vols. Leg- 
horn, 1828, 4to ; 8th ed. corrected by C. Thom- 
son, 2 vols. Lond. 1831, Svo; 9th ed. also cor- 
rected by Thomson, 2 vols. Lond. 1839, Svo ; 
and with large additions by John Davenport 
andGuglielmo Comelati,2 vols. Lond. 1854, 
Svo, 16. ' A Grammar of the Italian Lan- 



age,to which is added an English Grammar 
tor the use of the Italians,' Lond. 1762, Svo. 
A reprint, in a separate form, of the gram- 
mars prefixed to the ' Dictionary.' 17. ' Let- 
tere familiari a suoi tre fratelli Filippo, 
Giovanni e Amadeo,' vol. i. Milan, 1762, 
vol. ii. Venice, 1763, Svo; 3rd ed. 2 vols. 
Piacenza, 1805, Svo. 18. ' La Frusta Lette- 
raria di Aristarco Scannabue, 1763 al 1765,' 
3 vols. 4to [see above] ; reprinted at Carpi in 
1799, and at Milan in 1804. 19. l An Ac- 
count of the Manners and Customs of Italy, 
with observations on the mistakes of some 
travellers with regard to that countrv,' Lond. 
1768 and 1769, 4to. Baretti added to the 
second edition of his e Account ' ' An Appen- 
dix in answer to Mr. Sharp's Reply.' Baretti's 
book was translated into French and Italian. 
20. *A Journey from London to Genoa, 
through England, Portugal, Spain, and 
France/ 2 vols. Lond. 1770, 4to. This work was 
translated into French and Italian. 21. * Pro- 
posals for printing the Life of Friar Gerund,' 
1771, 4to. It was intended to print the ori- 
ginal Spanish. The scheme proved abortive, 
but a translation by Dr. Warner was printed 
in 2 vols. Svo. 22. ' An Introduction to the 
most useful European Languages, consisting 
of select passages from the most celebrated 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish authors ; 
with translations/ Lond, 1772, Svo. 23. Pre- 
face to the new edition of ' Tutte le Opere di 
Niccolo Machiavelli/ 3 vols. Lond. 1772, 4to. 
Baretti also wrote the prefaces to the reprints 
of other classical authors published in Lon- 
don. 24. i Easy Phraseology for the use of 
young ladies who intend to learn the collo- 
quial part of the Italian language/ Lond. 
1775, 8vo, with preface by Dr. Johnson. 
25. ' Discours sur Shakespeare et sur Mon- 
sieur de Voltaire/ Lond. 1777, Svo. Luigi 
Morandi published at Rome in 1882, 'Vol- 
taire contro Shakespeare, Baretti cpntro Vol- 
taire. Con otto lettere del Baretti, non mai 
pubblicate in Italia.' These eight letters ap- 
peared in the ' Scelta di Lettere Familiari/ but 
were omitted from the reprint of that work 
in the * Classici Italiani.' 26. ' A Dictionary, 
Spanish and English, and English and 
Spanish/ 2nd ed. 2 vols. Lond. 1778, fol. ; 
reprinted in 1786, 1794, and 1800. Other 
editions corrected and amplified by Henry 
Neuman appeared in 1827 [1831 ?], 1853, 
1854, and 1857. 27. 'Delia Arti del Di- 
segno, Discorsi del Cav. Giosu& Reynolds, 
Presidente della K Accademia di Londraec., 




28. The Introduction 

lare ' of Horace, as set to music by Baretti, in 

conjunction with Philidor, Lond. 1779, 8vo. 
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29. ' Scelta di Lettere Familiar! fatta per uso 
degli studios! di Lingua Italiana,' 2 vols. 
Lond. 1729, 8vo. All the letters except the 
first -were really composed "by Baretti him- 
self, although they are ascribed to various 
eminent men. SO. 'A Guide through the 
Royal Academy/ Lond. 1781, 4to. 31. < Dis- 
sertation Epistolar acerca imas Ohras de la 
Real Academia Espanola, su auctor Joseph 
Baretii, secretario por la correspondencia 
estrangera de la Real Academia Britanica 
di pintura. escultura y arq_uitectura. Al senor 
don Juan C ....,' Lond. 1784, fol. 32. <To- 
londron. Speeches to John Bowie about his 
edition of" Don Quixote," together with some 
account of Spanish Literature,' Lond. 1786, 
8vo. 33. ' Quattro Epistole,' Lond. 1787, 8vo. 
Written in versi martellianL 34. 'Strictures 
on Siguora Piozzi's Publication of Dr. John- 
son's Letters.' In 'European Magazine,' 1788, 
xiii. 313, 393, xiv. 89. 35. Numerous manu- 
script notes in English written in the margin 
of 'Letters to and from the late Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., published from the origi- 
nal MSS. in her possession by Hester Lynch 
Piozzi,' 5 vols. Lond. 1788. "The annotated 
copy, now in the British Museum, formerly 
belonged to George Daniel. 36. Letters in 
Italian addressed to his friends. One hun- 
dred and forty-eight of these, all except 
four previously unpublished, are printed in 
Baron Custodi's edition of the ' Scritti Scelti,' 
ii. 7-380, 

An edition of Baretti's ( .Opere scritte in 
Lingua Italiana,' in 6 vols., appeared at Milan, 
1813-18, 8vo. His Italian writings are also 
included in the 'Collezione de' Classici 
Italiani,' 4 vols. Mian, 1838-9, 8vo. An ad- 
mirable edition of his ' Scritti scelti, inediti 
o rari ' was brought out by Baron Pietri Cus- 
todi, 2 vols. Milan, 1822. 

[Baron Pietro Custodi's Memorie dellaYita di 
G-. Baretti, Milan, 1822 ; Vita di G. Baretti per 
Giovanni-Battista Baretti, coll' aggiunta del 
processo ed assoluzione dell' omicidio da lui com- 
messo in difesa di se medesimo in Londra, 1769, 
ridotto in ottara rima, Turin, 1857 ; Anecdotes of 
Baretti by Isaac Keedin Europ.Mag. (1789), xv. 
349*, 440, xvi. 91, 94, 240 ; Campbell's Diary 
of a Visit to England in 1775 (Sydney, 1854), 32, 
33, 123, 134; G-ent.,Mag. lix. (i.), 469, 569, Ix. 
(ii.), 1063, 1127, 1194 ; Mazzuchelli, Gli Scrittori 
dTtalia, ii. part i. 345-9; Mrs. Piozzi's Auto- 
biography (Hay ward), 2nded. i. 36, 90-103, 243, 
301, 315, 317, ii. 177 ; Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. viii. 411, 477, 2nd ser.vi. 187; Evans's Cat. 
of Engraved^ Portraits, i. 17 ; H vero caiattere 
di G-. Baretti pnbblicato per amor della virtiSi 
calunniata, per desinganno degl' Inglesi, e in 
difesa degV Italian! (by C. F. Badini), Venezia 
(1770?); Athenomm, 20 July 1878.1 

T. C. 



BARFF, SAMUEL (1793 P-1880), pro- 
moter of Greek independence, was born about 
1793, presumably in England (Trikoupes' 
'lo-Top/a, iii. 131). In 1816 he established 
himself at Zante, became an eminent mer- 
chant and banker, and terminated a long 
career in that island, 1 Sept. 1880, 'at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven ' (Times* 
23 Sept. 1880). 

Barff took an active part in the struggle 
for independence carried on by the Greek 
nation at the time of Lord Byron's mission, 
and he was one of the last survivors of the 
Englishmen connected with that movement. 
His reputation for honour, kindliness, and 
disinterestedness, is brought prominently for- 
ward in a series of letters addressed to him 
from Missolonghi by Lord Byron early in 
1824, which are preserved in Moore's 'Life 
of Lord Byron.' It there appears that the 
negotiation of loans and the distribution of 
funds were confidently committed to Barff; 
whilst with patriotic benevolence he pro- 
tected the persons and interests of stray 
Englishmen who had mistaken their way into 
Greece at that distiirbed time. In these 
letters Barff is also recognised as the mediator 
through whom Georgio Sisseni, the Capitano 
of the rich district about Gastruni, made 
overtures of adhesion after having for a con- 
siderable period held out against the general 
government. Barff offered his country house 
to Lord Byron in the event of the health of 
the latter requiring his removal from Misso- 
longhi. 

[Annual Register, 1824 ; Moore's Life of Lord 
Byron, with his Letters and Journals, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1847 ; Trikoupes' 'Jffropta -njy 'EA-A^wmjs 
'EiravaffTcureas, 4 vols. 8vo, London, 1853-7; 

Times, 23 Sept. ISSOi] . : ' A. H. G-. 

1 ' i 

BAKFOKD, WILLIAM, D.D. (*. 1792), 

scholar and divine, was educated at Eton, 
and elected thence to King's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1737. He proceeded B. A. in 1742, 
M.A. in 1746, and D.D. in 177L He be- 
came tutor of his college, was thrice mode- 
rator in the Sophs' school, and from 1761 to 
1768 public orator to the university, only re- 
signing the post to stand for the Greek pro- 
fessorship, which he failed to obtain. In 
1768 his college presented him with the living 
of Fordingbridge, in Hampshire, and in the 
year following he was appointed chaplain to- 
the House of Commons by Sir John Gust, 
the speaker, but held the office for only one- 
session. The next speaker appointed another 
chaplain, and Dr. Barford's friends feared^he 
would be deprived of the usual preferment 
conferred on holders of the office ; but on th& 
plea that he was to be considered chaplain, 
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appointed not by the speaker but by the 
house, it was resolved, 9 May 1770, that the 
king be addressed to confer some dignity 
upon him, He was consequently installed a 
prebendary of Canterbury in June of the 
same year. In 1773 he resigned Pording- 
bridge for the rectory of Kimpton, Hertford- 
shire, which he held along with the living 
of Allhallows, Lombard Street, till his death 
in November 1792. He married in 1764. A 
Latin dissertation of Barford's on the ' First 
Pythian ' is published in Dr. ITimtingjford's 
edition of Pindar's works, to which is ap- 
pended a short life of the author, a list of his 
works, and a eulogium of his learning. The 
list consists of poems on various political 
events in Latin and Greek, written in his 
capacity of public orator, a Latin oration at 
the funeral of Dr. George, provost of King's 
College, 1756, and a ' Concio ad Clerum/ 
1784, written after his installation as canon 
of Canterbury. Dr. Jacob Bryant, in the pre- 
face to the third volume of his ' New System 
of Mythology/ pays a high tribute to Bar- 
ford's talents and erudition, thanking him for 
his 'zeal/ his ' assistance/ and his ' judicious 
remarks/ In the life of Bryant, prefixed to 
the six-volume edition of the ' New System/ 
Barford is put first in the list of his friends. 

[Gent. Mag. lxii.,lxni. (Ixiii. 418 for an account 
of the proceedings in the House of Commons, and 
Commons Journal, xxxii.) ; Huntingford's Pin- 
dar, 1814 ; Bryant's New System of Mythology, 
1776 and 1807; Hurwood's Alumni Etonenses; 
Goncio ad Clerum, Camb. 1784, in Brit. Mus.] 

It. B. 

BABGRAVE, ISAAC (1586-1643), dean 
of Canterbury, was the sixth son of Robert 
Bargrave, of 'Bridge, Kent, and was born in 
1586. He was educated at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. and 
M,A. On 9 July 1611 he was incorporated 
M.A. of Oxford, and in the October follow- 
ing became rector of Eythorne. In 1612 he 
held the office of ' taxor ' at Cambridge, and 
he played the part of ' Torcol, portugallus, 
leno ' in the Latin comedy of * Ignoramus/ 
performed at the university before James I 
on 8 March 1614-15 (NICHOLS'S Progresses, 
iii. 52). The author of the comedy, George 
Ruggle, was Bargrave's ' fellow-collegiate.' 
Shortly afterwards Bargrave proceeded to 
Venice as chaplain to Sir Henry Wotton, the 
English ambassador there, and became inti- 
mate with Padre Paolo, well known as 
Father Paul, the author of the ' History of 
the Council of Trent. 7 In 1618 he returned 
to England with a letter of introduction 
from Wotton to the king, in which his dis- 
cretion and zeale ' were highly commended 



(WoiTON's Letters (Roxburgh Club), p. 26). 
In 1622 he received the degree of D.D. at 
Cambridge, and was appointed a prebendary 
of Canterbury Cathedral. It was about the 
same time that he was granted the living 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster, and became 
chaplain to Prince Charles, an office which he 
retained after the prince ascended the throne 
in 1625. On the death of John Boys, dean 
of Canterbury, who had married Bargrave's 
sister, Bargrave succeeded to the deanery, to 
which he was formally admitted on 16 Oct. 
1625. He obtained the vicarage of Tenter- 
den in 1626, and was presented to the benefice 
of Lydd by the king in September 1627, but 
only held it for a few weeks. On 5 June 
1628 he received the vicarage of Chartham, 
which he continued to hold till his death. 

In the last years of James I's reign Bar- 
grave had shown much sympathy with the 
popular party in parliament, and had preached 
a sermon which threw him into disfavour 
with the court ; but as dean of Canterbury 
he supported the policy of Charles I. A ser- 
mon preached by him before Charles I on 
27 March 1627 is stated to have greatly 
aided the collection of that year's arbitrary 
loan (BiRCH's Court of Charles I, i. 214-15). 
In later years Bargrave did not live on very 
good terms with his diocesan^ Archbishop 
Laud, or with the cathedral clergy. The 
latter were constantly complaining of their 
dean's partiality in the distribution of pa- 
tronage, and Laud constantly rebuked mm 
for his ' peevish differences/ his ' petty quar- 
rels/ and the 'revilings in chapter.' In 
1634-5 he insisted on the Walloon congre- 
gation at Canterbury and the Belgian church 
of Sandwich conforming to the ritual of the 
church of England ; but the archbishop did 
not approve of these high-handed orders. 
Bargrave claimed precedence over the deans 
of London and Westminster, and was long 
engaged in a dispute with William Somner, 
the registrar of the diocese of Canterbury. 
Soon after the opening of the Long parlia- 
ment Bargrave became a special object of 
attack with the popular leaders. When the 
bill for the abolition of deans and chapters 
was introduced by Sir Edward Dering, the 
first cousin of his wife, he was fined 1,000?. 
as a prominent member of convocation. On 
12 May 1641 he went to the House of Com- 
mons to present petitions from the univer- 
sity of Cambridge and from the officers of 
Canterbury Cathedral against the bill. Al- 
though the bill was ultimately dropped, 
Bargrave's unpopularity increased. At the 
beginning of the civil war, in August 1642, 
Sandys, a parliamentary colonel, to whom 
the dean is said to have shown special kind- 
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ness in earlier life, visited Canterbury and 
attacked the deanery. Bargrave was absent, 
but his wife and children were cruelly out- 
raged. On hearing that the dean was at 
Gravesend, Sandys proceeded thither, arrested 
him, and sent him to the Fleet. After three 
weeks' imprisonment Bargrave was released 
without having been brought to trial. He 
returned to Canterbury broken in health, and 
died there early in January 1642-3. He was 
buried in the dean's chapel of the cathedral. 
In 1679 a memorial was erected above the 
grave by the dean's nephew, John Bargrave, 
D.B. [q. v.]. The memorial mainly consisted 
of a portrait of the dean, attributed to Cor- 
nelius Jansen, painted on copper, with an 
inscription commemorating his virtues, his 
learning, and his intimacy with foreigners 
and with the English nobility. An engrav- 
ing of the portrait appears in Dart's 'Antiqui- 
ties of Canterbury ' (1726), p. 58. Wotton, 
in his will dated 1 Oct. 1637, left to the dean 
all his Italian books not otherwise bequeathed 
and his viol de gamba, ' which hath been,' 
says Wotton, 'twice with me in Italy, in 
which country I first contracted with him 
an unremovable affection.' Izaak Walton 
describes Bargrave in his 'Life of Wotton' 
as ' learned and hospitable.' 

Bargrave published three sermons one 
preached from Psalms xxvi. 6 before the 
House of Commons 28 Feb. 1623-4 ; another 
preached from Hosea x. 1 at Whitehall in 
1624, and a third preached from 1 Sam. xv. 23 
before Bang Charles 29 March 1627. He 
married Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John 
Dering^of Pluckley, and first cousin of the 
eccentric Sir Edward Bering. Bargrave en- 
couraged Sir Edward in the wooing of a rich 
widow in 1628-9, but the relatives afterwards 
seriously disagreed on political subjects (Pro- 
ceedings in Kent, 1640, from the Bering MSS. 
(Camden Soc.), xxx., xlix. 7). Of Bargrave's 
children one son, Thomas, was the subject of 
a petition addressed by the dean to Secretary 
Windebank in 1639, asking permission for 
the youth to study at Amsterdam. Thomas 
married a niece of Sir Henry Wotton, and 
was an executor of Sir Henry's will. An- 
. other son, Robert, was the father of John, 
Isaac, Henry, Joan, and Robert Bargrave, 
who, with their father, lie buried in the 
north aisle of Canterbury Cathedral. 

[Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, pt ii. p. 5 : 
WoodWfcti 0*>n. (ed. Bliss), i. 345 ; Le Neve's 
Fasti (Hardy), i. 33, 52, iii. 636 ; Hasted's Kent, 
m. 102, 156, iv. 593-4; Dart's Antiquities of 
Canterbury (1726), pp. 56, 189; Verney's Notes 
on theLong Parliament (Camden Soc.), 76 : Gal. 
Dom. State Papers, 1625-42; Land's Correspon- 
dence in vol. vii. of his works.] S L L 



BARGRAVE, JOHN (1610-1 680), canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral, was a nephew of 
Isaac Bargrave [q. v.], and was born in Kent 
about 1610. HeJDecame a fellow of St. Peter's 
College, ( Cambridge, from which he was 
ejected in 164=3, and for many years devoted 
his time chiefly to travelling on the continent. 
In 1646 and 1647 he was in Italy with his 
nephew, John Raymond, author of an iti- 
nerary in which Bargrave is supposed to have 
had a considerable hand. He was again at 
Rome in 1650, 1655, and 1659-60. After the 
Restoration he obtained several preferments 
in Kent, and in 1662 was made a canon of 
Canterbury. Immediately after this promo- 
tion he departed with Archdeacon Selleck on 
the dangerous errand of ransoming English 
captives at Algiers, for whose redemption ten 
thousand pounds had been subscribed by the 
bishops and clergy. He acquitted himself 
successfully of his mission, and spent the rest 
of his life at home, dying at Canterbury on 
11 May 1680. His sole contribution to litera- 
ture is a curious account of ' Pope Alexander 
the Seventh and the College of Cardinals/ not 
originally intended for publication, consist- 
ing of scraps selected from three anonymous 
contemporary Italian publications (' La Giusta 
Statura de' Porporati, ' IlNipotismodiRoma/ 
and ' II Cardinalismo di Santa Chiesa/ the 
last two by Gregorio Leti), with considerable 
additions of his own, and originally designed 
to illustrate the portraits of the pope and 
cardinals published by De Rossi in 1657. 
Though abounding in errors arising from a 
defective knowledge of Italian, the book is 
amusing and curious. It was edited by Canon 
Robertson for the Camden Society in 1867, 
with a memoir of Bargrave, and a descriptive 
catalogue of the curiosities he had acquired in 
his travels which presents many points of 
interest. 

[Walker's Sufferings, pt. ii. p. 152 ; Wood's 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 267; Canbn Robertson's Memoir 
of Uargrave, prefixed to Pope Alexander VII.] 

E. G. 

BARHAM, CHARLES FOSTER, M.D. 

(1804-1884), physician the second Christian 
name was rarely used was the fourth son of 
Thomas Foster Barham [q. v.] (1766-1844), 
and was born at Truro on 9 March 1804. He 
was educated privately at several places in 
Cornwall and at Saffron Walden, proceeding 
from the latter town to Downing College, 
Cambridge, where he matriculated in October 
1821. In the following January he migrated 
( to Queens' College, and became a foundation 
scholar in May 1823. The bent of his family 
was for medicine, and after studying at Edin- 
burgh, as well as at Paris and in Italy, Bar- 
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ham took the degree of M.B. at Cambridge in 
1827, qualifying for the higher degree of M.D. 
in 1860. For a few years he practised at 
Tavistock, but in August 1837 he settled at 
Truro, and remained there until his death. 
In the following year he was appointed 
senior physician to the Royal Cornwall In- 
firmary, and when he resigned that post in 
1873 was elected consulting physician. On 
his settlement at Truro Dr. Barham threw 
himself with energy into its political and 
civic life, and on 28 Sept. 1839 became more 
closely identified with the town by his mar- 
riage to Caroline, the second daughter of 
Clement Carlyon, M.D., who belonged to an 
old Truro family. In all the proceedings of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall Dr. Barham 
took an active part., and to its ' Reports ' and 
* Journal J he contributed many articles. He 
died at Truro on 20 Oct. 1884, leaving a 
large family behind him. 

Though Dr. Barham was interested in an- 
tiquarian and geological pursuits generally, 
the two subjects which had especial charm 
for him were the climate of Cornwall and 
the diseases of the miners who contributed 
to its wealth. The names of many papers 
written by him on these topics are enume- 
rated in the ' Bibliotheca Gornubiensis/ vols. 
i. and iii. His services were engaged in 
1842 by a commission on the employment 
of children, and his report, with the evidence 
which he collected, was printed in the first 
and second reports of the commission. 

[Bibl. Cormibiensis ; Western Morning News, 
22 Oct. 1884.] W. P. C. 

BARHAM, CHARLES MIDDLETON, 
LORD. [See MIDDLETON, CHAELES.] 

BARHAM, FRANCIS FOSTER (1808- 
1871), the < Alist/ fifth son of Thomas Foster 
Barham (1766-1844) [q. v.], by his wife Mary 
Anne, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Morton, was 
born 31 May 1808 at Leskinnick, Penzance, 
Cornwall, where his parents dwelt in inde- 
pendence and retirement. After a prelimi- 
nary training in the grammar school of Pen- 
zance, he studied under one of his brothers 
near Epping Forest, and was then articled for 
five years (1826-31) to a solicitor at Devon- 
port. In his twenty-third year he was en- 
rolled as an attorney, and settled in London, 
but ill-health prevented him from pursuing 
the practice of the law, and he took to writ- 
ing for literary periodicals. Together with 




when he retired from the editorship, with 
permission 'to contribute two sheets ofmatter 



to each number of the magazine, retaining 
exclusive property in his own articles.' Dur- 
ing the fourteen years of his residence in 




Jeremy 

History of Great Britain.' The study of 
oriental languages kindled in him a great 
love for philology, and his intense spiritual 
aspirations led him to attempt to found a new 
form of religion, which he called ' ALism.' 
He describes it as 'the supreme central doc- 
trine which combines and harmonizes all 
partial sections of truth in one divine uni- 
versal system. After very prolonged and 
arduous researches I at last discovered this 
supreme central doctrine, and gave it the 
name of Alism, a name derived from A, Al, 
or Alah, the most ancient and universal title 
of Deity in the Hebrew scripture. By Alism 
I therefore mean that eternal divinity, pure 
and universal, which includes and reconciles 
all divine truths whatsoever to be found in 
scripture or nature, in theology, theosophy, 
philosophy, science, or art.' 

Barham founded a society of Alists and 
also a Syncretic Society. He likewise at- 
tached himself to an aesthetic society which 
met at the house of the eminent mystic, James 
Greaves. 

In 1844 he married Gertrude Foster, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Thomas Grinfield, of Clifton, 
rector of Shirland, Derbyshire, and went to 
live at Clifton. During his ten years' resi- 
dence there, his time was principally occu- 
pied in preparing a revised version of the Old 
and New Testaments. He resided at Bath 
from 1854 until his death, which occurred in 
that city 9 Feb. 1871. 

His numerous printed works include: 
1. 'The Adamus Exul of Grotius, or the Pho- 
totype of Paradise Lost. Now first trans- 
lated from the Latin,' Lond. 1839, 8vo._ This 
poem is said to be the prototype of Milton's 
* Paradise Lost.' 2.' The EcclesiasticalHistory 
of Great Britain. By Jeremy Collier. New 
edition, with a life of the author, the contro- 
versial tracts connected with the history, 
notes, and an enlarged index,' 9 vols., Lond. 
1840, 8vo. 3. ' The Alist or Divine, a mes- 
sage to our times/ Lond. (1840) 8vo ; three 
parts published at 6d. each. 4. ' The Politi- 
cal Works of Cicero. Translated from the 
original with dissertations and notes/ 2 vols., 
Lond. 1841-42, 8vo. 5. * Socrates. A Tra- 

fedy in five acts ' (and in verse), Lond. 1842, 
vo. 6. ' The Life and Times of John Reuch- 
lin or Capnion, the father of the German 
Reformation/ Lond. 1843, 12mo. 7. 'The 
Foster Barham Genealogy/ Lond. 1844, 8vo, 
privately printed. 8, * Prospectus. The Alist, 
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a monthly magazine of divinity and universal 
literature,' Lond. (1845), 8vo. Ko portion of 
the projected magazine was ever published. 
9. ' An Odd Medley of Literary Curiosities, 
original and selected/ Lond. (1845) 8vo. 
This volume contains a memoir of James 
Pierrepont Greaves. 10. 'AKey to Alism 
and the highest initiations, Sacred and Secu- 
lar. "With Miscellaneous Pieces, original and 
select/ Lond. 1847, 8vo. 11. < The Bible 
revised. A carefully corrected translation 
of the Old and ISew Testament/ Lond. 1848, 
8vo. In three parts, containing the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and the 
Book of Micah.' 12. ' The New Bristol Guide, 
apoem/Bristol,1850,8vo. 13. 'ThePleasures 
of Piety, a poem, ' London, 1850, 1 8mo. 14. ' A 
Life of Edward Colston of Bristol/ 15. ' Im- 
proved Monotessaron, a complete authentic 
Gospel Life of Christ, combining the words of 
the four Gospels in a revised version and an 
orderly chronological arrangement/ Lond. 
1862, 12mo. 16. t Lokman s Arabic Fables, 
literally translated into English (word for 
word)/ Bath, 1869, 12mo. 17. l A Rhymed 
Harmony of the Gospels. By F. Barham 
and Isaac Pitman. Printed both in the 
phonetic and the customary spelling/ Lond. 
1870, 8vo. 18. The "Writings of Solomon, 
comprising the Book of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, and Psalms Isxii. csxvii. 
Translated. Printed both in phonetic and in 
the customary spelling/ Lond. 1870, 16mo. 
19. *A Revised Version of the Prophecies of 
Hosea and Micah/ Lond. 1870, 8vo. 20. ' The 
Book of Job, newly translated from the ori- 
ginal. Printed both in the phonetic and 
the customary spelling/ Lond. 1871, 8vo. 
21. ' An Elucidated Translation of St. John's 
Epistles, from the Greek and Syriac, with a 
devotional commentary/ Lond. 1871, 8vo. 
22. 'The Book of Psalms, translated from 
the Hebrew and the Syriac. By F. Barham 
and Edward Hare/ Lond. 1871, 8vo. 

Barham left behind him 116 Ib. weight of 
manuscript, much of it in a small handwriting. 
It consists of treatises on Christianity, mis- 
sions, church government, temperance, poems 
in blank verse, rhymed poetry, and a few 
dramas. From this mass of papers Mr. Isaac 
Pitman selected about seven pounds, and 
printed them in his 'Memorial of Francis 
Barham/ Lond. 1873, 8vo. This volume, 
which is mostly in the phonetic character, 
contains reprints of the ' Memoir of James 
Greaves/ 'Lokman's Fables/ the 'Life of 
Reuchlin/ and the ' Rhymed Harmony of the 
Gospels/ 

[Pitman's Memorial of Francis Barham ; Boase 
and Courtney's Bibl. Cornubiensis, i. 1 1, iii. 1048 ; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. v. 36, 120, 5th ser. 



ix. 268, 374; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit 
Mus.] T. C. 

BARHAM, HENRY, F.R.S. (d. 1726), 
a writer on natural history, was born about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
was descended from the Barhams of Barham 
Court in Kent. In books of reference he has 
hitherto been confounded with his son, Henry 
Barham, M.D. The main events of his life 
are recorded by himself in one of his letters 
to Sir Hans Sloane (Sloane MS. 4036, pp. 
357-8). His father, a physician, intended 
to give him a university education, but died 
before he could cany out his wishes. As the 
mother married soon afterwards, the boy, 
then about fourteen years of age, was left to 
his own resources, and became apprentice to 
a surgeon. This situation he left to become 
surgeon's mate in the Vanguard, from which 
he was promoted to be master surgeon in 
another man-of-war. Tiring of the monotony 
of his life he went to Spain, thence to Madras, 
and thence to Jamaica. As in 1720 (Add, 
MS. 22639, f . 19) he refers to his son as having 
practised physic and surgery in Jamaica for 
the last twenty years, he himself had probably 
settled in the island twenty years before the 
end of the century. According to his own 
account he obtained a lucrative practice, and 
was appointed surgeon-major of the military 
forces in the island. About 1716, for what 
reason does not appear, he came to England 
and settled at Chelsea, where he devoted his 
chief attention to the rearing of the silkworm 
and the manufacture of silk, on which subject 
he published, a treatise in 1719. His name 
appears in 1717 on the list of members of the 
Royal Society, and he states also that shortly 
after he came to England he was made free 
of the Company of Surgeons, but his hopes 
of obtaining the diploma of M.D. do not ap- 
pear to have been fulfilled, for the only change 
that occurs in his designation on the roll of 
the Royal Society is from ' Mr.' to ' Esquire/ 
In his application, in 1720, for the situation of 
mineral superintendent to a company formed 
to prosecute silver mining in Jamaica (Add. 
MS. 22639, ff. 18-20), he stated that his busi- 
ness prospects were so good that he could not 
sacrifice them for less than 500/. a year. He 
received the situation on his own terms; but 
the enterprise, which had been undertaken 
chiefly through his representations, proved a 
complete failure, and though a year s salary 
was due to him it was never paid. He con- 
tinued, however, to reside in Jamaica till his 
death, which, according to a letter of his son, 
took place at Spanish Town in May 1726 
(Sloane MS. 4036, p. 377). 

Barham states that after he came to Jamaica 
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lie l read many boots, especially physical.' His 
letters and manuscripts indicate that in early 
life his education had "been much neglected ; 
"but although apt also to be led astray by 
fantastic and Utopian ideas, he possessed un- 
doubtedly great ingenuity and a very minute 
knowledge of the fauna and flora of Jamaica. 
Logwood, now so common there, was intro- 
duced by him in 1715. Sir Hans Sloane, 
who refers to him in terms of high commen- 
dation, received from him many valuable 
communications, of which he made large use 
in his i Natural History of Jamaica.' Among 
these was a treatise, ' Hortus Americanus,' 
sent in 1711. This treatise was published 
in 1794 with a preface in which it is stated 
to be the work of Hemy Barham, M.D., who, 
it is added, practised as a physician in Jamaica 
from the beginning of the century, and after 
acquiring large property by marriage returned 
to England in 1740 and settled at Staines 
near Egham. The Henry Barham thus re- 
ferred to was the son of Henry Barham, 
F.R.S., but that the father was the author of 
the book is proved beyond all doubt by letters 
in the Sloane MSS. (4036). Henry Barham, 
F.R.S., wrote also a 'History of Jamaica,' 
which his son, after his death, sent to Sir 
Hans Sloane, 'to see the best method of 
printing it/ but it was never published. The 
original copy, in the handwriting of the father, 
and inscribed 'wrote by Henry Barham, senr. 
F.R.S.,'is in the British Museum (Sloane MS. 
3918). In another copy, in a different hand 
(Add. MS. 12422), there is a note by E. Long 
erroneously attributing the work to Henry 
Barham, M.D. Barham also wrote two papers 
for the Royal Society : ' An Account of a 
Fiery Meteor seen in Jamaica to strike the 
Earth,' Phil. Trans. 1718, Abrev. vi. p. 368 ; 
and ' Observations on the Produce of the Silk- 
worm and of Silk in England,' 1719, Abrev. 
vi. p. 426. 

[Sloane MSS. 4036, f. 84, 3918 ; Add. MSS. 
22639, ff. 18-20, 12422 ; Sloane's Natural History 
of Jamaica, Introduction ii. vii-x.] T. F. H. 

BARHAM, NICHOLAS (d. 1577), 
lawyer, was a native of Wadhurst, Sussex. 
His family had been settled there for some 
generations, being a branch of the Barhams 
of Teston House, Teston,Kent, descended from 
Robert de Berham, upon whom the estates 
of his kinsman, Reginald Fitzurse, notorious 
,as one of the murderers of Thomas Becket, 
devolved upon his flight into Ireland after the 
murder. Nicholas Barhain was called to the 
bar at Gray's Inn in 1542, became an ' ancient J 
of that society 24 May 1552, Lent reader in 
1558, and was made serjeant-at-law in 1667, 
having previously (1562-3) been returned to 



parliament as member for Maidstone, of which 
town he also appears to have been recorder. 
Dugdale does not place him in the list of 
queen's Serjeants until 1573. He is, how- 
ever, so designated in certain papers relating 
to the trial of the Duke of Norfolk for high 
treason in conspiring with the Queen of Scots 
to depose Elizabeth, under date 1571-2. He 
was entrusted with the conduct of that 
famous prosecution, and seems to have dis- 
played therein considerable ability and energy 
and some unscrupulousness. Thus it is per- 
fectly clear, from a letter from Sir Thomas 
Smith to Lord Burghley, that the rack was 
employed in eliciting evidence from a witness, 
Banister by name, one of the duke's agents. 
Yet, on the duke, after the confession of the 
witness had been read, remarking ' Banister 
was shrewdly cramped when he told that 
tale/ Barham, who had been present at the 
examination, replied without hesitation, ' No 
more than you were.' The trial of the duke 
took place in Westminster Hall 16 Jan. 
1571-2. In the following February Barham 
was engaged in prosecuting a less illus- 
trious offender, the duke's secretary, Robert 
Higford, at the Queen's Bench, on the 
charge of adhering to and comforting the 
queen's enemies. Higford was found guilty 
and, like his master, condemned to death. 
After this we see no more of Barham until 
1577, when we find him present at the Ox- 
ford assizes during the prosecution of a mal- 
content bookbinder, Rowland Jencks by 
name, a Roman catholic, and vehemently 
opposed to the existing order of things. Ap- 
parently he had been guilty of little more 
than speaking evil of dignities and keeping 
away from church ; but the university autho- 
rities, judging it necessary to make an ex- 
ample, had him arrested and sent to London 
to undergo examination, whence he was re- 
turned to Oxford to stand his trial. This 
took place 4 July, when he was sentenced to 
lose his ears, as in due course he did. Jencks, 
however, was amply avenged. 'Judgment 
being passed,' says Wood, ' and the prisoner 
taken away, there rose such an infectious 
damp or breath among the people that many 
there present were then smothered, and 
others so deeply infected that they lived not 
many days after.' There was a sudden out- 
break of gaol-fever of a more than usually 
virulent kind, which destroyed within a few 
hours, if Wood is to be credited, besides 
Barham and Sir Robert Bell, baron of the 
exchequer, the high sheriff and his deputy, 
Sir William Babington, four justices of the 
peace, three gentlemen, and most of the jury, 
and in the course of the next five weeks more 
than five hundred other persons. "Wood 
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gives a minute account of the symptoms, the 
chief of which were violent pain in the 
head and stomach, frenzy, haemorrhage, and 
total inability to eat or sleep. Barham 
was survived by his wife, Mary, daughter 
of John Holt, of Cheshire, and one son, 
Arthur. He was the owner of two estates, 
one of which, known as Bigons or Digons, he 
had acquired by grant from the crown in 
1554, the former proprietor having been im- 
plicated in the insurrection of Sir Thomas 
W yatt ; the other, the manor of Chilling-ton, 
he purchased about the same time. Both 
estates were sold by his son Arthur. In the 
records of the corporation of Hastings is 
preserved a letter from one Nicholas Barham 
to the Right Hon. Lord Cobham, lord warden 
of the cinque ports, relative to a dispute be- 
tween Hastings and Pevensey as to the title 
to some wreckage cast upon the shore in the 
neighbourhood of the latter town, as to which 
the opinion of the writer had been taken by 
the lord warden. The letter was read to the 
corporation of Hastings 29 April 1599, and, 
though undated, must have been written 
about that time. The author of a paper in 
the ' Sussex Archaeological Collections ' iden- 
tifies this Nicholas Barham with the serjeant ; 
but the contemporary evidence of Camden 
who notes the epidemic at Oxford in 1577, 
and places Barham amongst the victims, and 
whose account Wood, while adding fresh 
details, follows in all essential particulars, 
together with the absence of any mention of 
Barham by Dugdale after 1573, though had 
he lived he would in all likelihood have been 
raised to the bench appears to be conclusive 
against the identification, while there is no- 
thing surprising in the coincidence of name, 
the Barhams being a numerous clan in Kent 
and Sussex, and Nicholas a name much 
affected by them. The Sussex branch of the 
family was largely concerned in the business 
of ironfounding, of which the county was 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, the seat. "Wadhurst Church contains 
many mural tablets of iron inscribed with 
with the names and arms of the gentry who 
were engaged in the manufacture, to some of 
whom the decay of the industry was very 
disastrous. The Barhams in particular suf- 
iered severely, sinking gradually into the 
position of handicraftsmen. An engraving- 
ot one of these iron mural tablets, dedicated 
to one John Bajham, Esq., of Great Butts, 
who died in 16.48, maybe seen in the Sussex 
Archaeological Collections,' ii. 200. 
[Froude ? s Hist. is. 396, x. 290-3 ; Hasted's 

i Uj 2 n- ; Horsfield ' s Sussex, i. 414; 
nals L 958-1042; Philipot's TilL Cant 
229; Burghley State Papers (Murdin), 86, 100 



109, 113; Lower's Sussex, ii. 220- ar 
Miscellany, vi. 416; Dugdale's Chron Ser 
95 ; Poster's Collect. Gen. Reg. Gray's Inn' 
Willis's Not Parl iii. (2), 73 ; & Wooc?s A nn ^l o 
Oxford, 11. 188-92; Camden's Annals for 157-> 
and 1577; Sussex Arch. Coll. ii. 200 xix 33 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. (1547-1580), 295/532' 
Woolrych's Lives of Eminent SemaWat-W 
i. 170 ; Cat. flarl. MSS. iii. 334, c. 6164 a lT' 

J. M. R. 

BARHAM, RICHARD HARRIS (1788- 
1845), author of the < Ingoldsby Legends ' 
was born at Canterbury on 6 Dec. 1788 and 
was the son of Richard Harris Barham of 
Tappington Everard in the county of Kent 
He was educated at St. Paul's School and at 
Brasenose College, and, though originally in- 
tended for the bar, took orders in 1813 and 
in 1817 was presented by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the living of Snargate in Rom- 
ney Marsh. An accident which confined 
him to the house directed his active mind to 
literary composition as a resource against 
ennui, and in 1819 he produced his first work 
a novel entitled Baldwin/ which fell dead 
from the press. Nothing daunted, he began 
to write 'My Cousin Nicholas,' and in 1821 
was placed in a more favourable position for 
literary effort by obtaining a minor canonry 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. His energy, good 
sense, and good humour soon gained hun the 
esteem and confidence of the chapter, and 
more especially the friendship of Bishop 
Copleston, dean of St. Paul's from 1827 to 
1849. In 1824 he was presented to the living 
of St. Mary Magdalene and St. Gregory, and 
was made priest in ordinary of the chapels 
royal. The latter appointment brought him 
into closer intimacy with the eccentric Ed- 
ward Cannon, and connection with the press 
introduced him to other kindred spirits, whose 
society fostered the talent for humorous com- 
position in verse of which he had alreadygiven 
proof. His acquaintance with Theodore 
Hook dated from their college days. He con- 
tributed to 'Blackwood' and the 'John Bull/ 
and in 1834 < My Cousin Nicholas/ which 
had long lain in his desk, was completed and 
published in the former periodical. Though 
endowed with indefatigable powers of work, 
Barham seems to have always required some 
strong external prompting to composition of 
any extent. His first novel was the result 
of an accident ; his second was forced into 
completion by a friend who printed the 
first chapters without his knowledge ; and, 
although he was continually throwing off 
humorous verse with great freedom and 
spirit, the ' Ingoldsby Legends ' would pro- 
bably never have existed but for his desire 
to aid his old friend and schoolfellow, the 
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publisher Bentley,in 'Bentley's Miscellany/ 
commenced tinder the editorship of Charles 
Dickens in January 1837. The magazine was 
intended to have been called ' The 



on 



Wits' Miscellany/ ' Why/ urged Barham, 
when the change of title was suggested to 
him 'why go to the other extreme ? ' This 
excellent mot has been erroneously attributed 
to Jerrold. 'The Spectre of Tappington' 
opened the series, and was speedily succeeded 
by a number of others, at first derived from 
the legendary lore of the author's ancestral 
locality in Kent, but soon enriched by satires 



on the topics of the day and subjects of pure 
invention, or borrowed from history or the 
'Acta Sanctorum/ The later members of 
the series appeared in the 'New Monthly 
Magazine.' The success of the 'Legends' 
was pronounced from the first, and when 
published collectively in 1840 they at once 



rival as a narrative poet. He may, indeed, 
be said to have prescribed the norm in our 
language for humorous narrative in irre- 
gular verse, which can now hardly be com- 
posed without seeming to imitate him. 

As a man Barham was exemplary, a pattern 
Englishman of the most distinctively national 
type. The associate of men of wit and gaiety, 
making himself no pretension to any extra- 
ordinary strictness of conduct, he passed 
through life with perfect credit as a clergy- 
man and universal respect as a member of 
society. He mitigated the prejudices of his 
education by the innate candour of his disposi- 
tion, and added to other endowments sound- 
ness of judgment and solidity of good sense. 

[The principal authority for Baiham's bio- 
graphy is his life "by his son (3rd edition, 1880), 
a book abounding in excellent stories, excellently 
told. New editions of the Ingoldsby Legends 
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took the high place in humorous literature continue to be called for, and his lyrics -were 

which they have ever since retained. A TwiKlisTied sercaratelv in 1881.1 E. G-. 

second series was added in 1847, and a third 

was edited by his son in the same year. In 

1842 Barham was appointed divinity lecturer 

at St. Paul's, and exchanged his living for St. 

Faith's, also in the city. In 1840 the death 

of his youngest son had inflicted a blow upon 

him from which he never recovered, and in 

1844 a cold caught at the opening of the 

Eoyal Exchange, and aggravated by his 

neglect of precautions, laid the foundation 

of a fatal illness. He died on 17 June 1845, 

having written his pathetic lines, 'As I laye 
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a-TJiynKynge, a few days previously 

Barham owes his honourable rank among 
English humourists to his having done one 
thing supremely well. He has thoroughly 
naturalised the French metrical conte with 
the adaptations necessary to accommodate 
it to our national genius. French humour is 
rather finely malicious than genial : Barham 
carries geniality to the verge of the exuberant. 
He riots in fancy and frolic, and his inex- 
haustible faculty of grotesque rhyming is but 
the counterpart of his intellectual fertility in 
the domain of farcical humour. There is, 
indeed, an element of farce in his fun, an 
excessive reliance on forced contrasts between 
the ghastly and the ludicrous, and a not un- 
frequent straining after cheap effects; nor 
can the most successful work of the profes- 
sional jester be compared to the _ recreation 
of a great poet, such as Browning's 'Pied 
Piper of Hamelin.' It is nevertheless true 
that no English author, with the exception 
of Hood, has produced such a body of excel- 
lent rhymed mirth as Barham ; and that, if 
his humour is less refined than Hood's, and 
his gaiety not equally purified and ennobled 
by being dashed with tears, he excels his 



published separately in 1881.] 

BARHAJVC, THOMAS FOSTEK (1766- 
1844), musician and miscellaneous writer^ 
the third son of Joseph Foster, who took the 
name of Barham by authority of a private 
act of parliament, and in accordance with 
the will of Henry Barham, was born at Bed- 
ford, 8 Oct. 1766, and educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 
as Thomas Foster in 1792. After his univer- 
sity course he travelled on the Continent. 
On his return he became connected with, 
the mercantile house of Plummer & Co., 
but ill-health obliged him to leave London, 
and to retire into the west of England, where- 
he finally settled at Leskinnick, near Pen- 
zance, Cornwall. He died there 25 Feb., 
1844. He married in 1790 Mary Ann, eldest 
daughter of theEev. Joshua Morton, of Black- 
heath, and by this lady had six children, 
of whom Charles, Francis, Thomas, _and 
William are mentioned in separate articles 
in this work. 

His principal publications are : 1, * Letter 
from a Trinitarian to a Unitarian,' Penzance, 
1811. 2. { Musical Meditations, consisting 
of oriffinal compositions, vocal and instru- 
mental; Lond. 1811, 2nd set 1815. 3. / Ab- 
dallah or the Arabian Martyr, a Christian 
drama in three acts J [and in vew 
1820, 2nd edit., Penzance, 1821. 4 
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a sacred poem in four cantos, Lond. 
5. < Colonel Gardiner, a Christian drama UL 
three parts,' Lond. 1823. 6 < Pergolesi's 
celebrated Stabat Mater or Calvary ; witk 
English words written for the purpose, sub- 
stituted on the place of the ancient Latin 



verses, and the 

for the organ or pianoforte, 
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7. 'Lander Afncanus. A musical drama,' 
Penzance, 1834. 8. 'Reliquiae Serin, or Chris- 
tian Musings. By 'EXa'xrros/ kond. 1836. 
[Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Cormibiensis, i. 
12, iii. 1049 ; Pitman's Memorial of Francis Bar- 
ham, 20, 121-3.1 T - C - 

BARHAM, THOMAS FOSTER, M.B. 
(1794-1869), physician and classical scholar, 
was the eldest son of Thomas Foster Barham 
fq v] The younger Barham was born at 
Hendon, in Middlesex, 10 Sept. 1794, and 
sent to Queens' College, Cambridge, qualify- 
ing as M.B. in 1820. After taking this de- 
gree he returned to Penzance, where he was 
physician to the dispensary, and in general 
practice for several years. About 1830 he 
removed to Exeter and became physician to 
the Exeter dispensary and institution for the 
blind. From early life he had been attached 
to the doctrines of unitarianisin, and during 
the first part of his residence at Exeter 
actively supported the Unitarian congrega- 
tion wiich met at George's Chapel, Exeter. 
After a time he expressed an aversion to all 
dogmatic theology, as well as to the adop- 
tion of any sectarian name, and embodied 
his views on these points in a pamphlet en- 

(;+la<3 t fTKvic+.icm TTm'rm in fflimvlies witli- 



titled * Christian tfnion in Churcties with- pp. 16-23. 



tory' from 1818, to the Transactions of the 
Cornish scientific societies, and to the Devon- 
shire Association. The full titles of his 
books and his papers may be read in the 
6 Bibliotheca Cornub.' i. 13-14, iii. 1050. 

[The Inquirer, 6, 13, 20 March 1869; Western 
Morning News, 15 March 1869 ; Register and 
Mag. of Biog. 1869, i. 306; Munk's Physicians, 
1878, iii. 243.] W. P. C. 

BAEHAM, WILLIAM FOSTER (1802- 
1847?), poet, third son of Thomas Foster 
Barham (1766-1844) [q. v.], was born at 
Marazion, Cornwall, 22 Oct. 1802. He was 
educated in the grammar schools of Bodmin 
and Leeds, and then proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He won the Porson 
prize in 1821 and 1822, and graduated B.A. 
in 1824 as twenty-second senior optime, 
second in the first class of the classical tripos, 
and second chancellor s medallist. He went 
out M.A. in 1827. His death occurred in 
Kent about 1847. He was the author of an 
unpublished poem on ' Moskow.' His Greek 
versions of portions of ' Othello ' and e Julius 
Caesar ' are printed in a volume of ' Transla- 
tions which have obtained the Porson Prize 
from 1817 to 1856,' 2nd edit., Camb. 1857, 



out Dogmatism.' He moved to Newton 
Abbot, where he conducted religious service 
for himself, adhering in the main to the 
religious tenets of his old sect. Being pos- 
sessed of considerable means, he ^abandoned 
the practice of medicine on his removal 
from Exeter, and gave himself up to good 
works and the pleasures of literature. He 
died at Highweek, near Newton Abbot, 
3 March 1869, and was buried in Highweek 
churchyard 8 March. Dr. Barham published 
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many theological works, inclu< 
Monthly Course of Forms of Prayer for 
Domestic Worship ' and (in union with the 
Eev. Henry Acton) a volume of * Forms of 
Prayer for Public Worship.' His chief 
work, which dealt with many social ques- 
tions such as temperance, cultivation of 
waste lands and small farms was entitled 
'Philadelphia, or the Claims of Humanity 7 
(1858). The fame of his knowledge of the 
Greek language was not confined to his own 
country ; his mastery of Greek was shown 
in his *' Introduction to Greek Grammar, on 
a new plan,' 1829 ; c Greek Roots in English 
Rhymes,' 1837 ; and * The Enkheiridion of 
Hehfaistiown, with Prolegomena 7 (highly 
commended in Grote's 'Greece,' iv. 107) 'on 
Rhythm and Accent.' A translation, in 
English hexameters, of the first book of the 
* Hiad ' was published after his death. He 
was a contributor to the ' Monthly Reposi- 



[Notes and Queries, 3rd series, iii. 266, 399, 
455 ; Pitman's Memorial of Francis Barham, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 28 ; Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Cornu- 
biensis, iii. 1050; Romilly's Graduati Oantab. 
(1856) 18.] T. C. 

BARING, ALEXANDER, first BAEOJJ 
ASHBTJBTON (1774-1848), financier and states- 
man, the second son of Sir Francis Baring 
&, v.], who died in 1810, was born on 27 Oct. 
74. As his elder brother received an ap- 
pointment in the service of the East India 
Company, Alexander was trained from early 
life in his father's financial house. The firm 
had numerous connections with the United 
States, and he was sent thither to strengthen 
and extend its business operations. While 
resident in America he married (23 Aug. 
1798) Anne Louisa, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Bingham, of Philadelphia, a member of 
the Senate of the United States. To this 
alliance, and to his acquaintance with the 
chief mercantile firms of America, he was 
much indebted in later life. Although he 
continued to assist in the management of 
the house, and became the head of the firm 
on the death of his father in 1810, he took 
an active part in the debates in the House 
of Commons on commercial affairs. He 
represented in turn Taunton (1806-26), 
Callington (1826-31), Thetford (1831-32), 
and North Essex (1833-85) ; of two of these 
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constituencies, Oallington and Thetford, he 
had acquired full possession. Firmly opposed 
to the existence of any restrictions on coin- ' 
merce between nations, he was especially an- 
tagonistic to the c system of hostility recom- 
mended and practised towards the commerce 
of America J by the English orders in council, 
and warmly supported Brougham in his 
struggles for their repeal. His ' Inquiry into 
the Causes and Consequences of the Orders in 
Council' went through two editions. With 
the nation's desire for parliamentary reform 
the owner of two boroughs could have little 
sympathy ; he opposed the reform bill of 
Lord Grey's ministry in all its stages ; and 
when the ministry was defeated in the 
House of Lords on an adverse proposal from 
Lord Lyndhurst, Mr. Baring consented, after 
much hesitation, to take the office of chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in the cabinet which 
the Duke of Wellington was attempting to 
form. An angry scene in the Commons and 
the indignation of the people convinced him 
of the hopelessness of the enterprise, and it 
was his proposition that the ex-ministers 
should resume their seats and be allowed to 
carry their bill. In Sir Robert Peel's first 
administration (1834) he was president of 
the board of trade, as well as master of the 
mint, and on the dissolution of the ministry 
he was raised to the peerage (10 April 1835) 
as Baron Ashburton, a title which he se- 
lected because Dunning, the celebrated law- 
yer, who had married his aunt, had previously 
assumed it. When differences arose as to 
the boundary between the United States 
and the territories of Great Britain, Lord 
Ashburton was sent to America as the 
English commissioner, and a treaty, known 
as the Ashburton treaty, was concluded at 
Washington in 1842. Daniel Webster 
praised him highly as ' a good man to deal 
with, who could see that there were two 
sides to a question ; ' and Lord Ashburton 
and his suite are said to have 'spread a 
social charm over Washington, and filled 
everybody with friendly feelings towards 
England.' The free-trade policy of Peel he 
regarded with alarm a circumstance which 
his detractors contrasted with his opinions 
in early life, and attributed to his large land 
purchases and he resisted the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844, discussing the question in his 
pamphlet, ' Financial and Commercial Crisis 
considered.' Like several other members of 
his family, he patronised art, and formed a 
fine collection of pictures. He was one of 
the trustees of the British Museum .and of 
the National Gallery. He dieiat^Longleat, 
the seat of his grandson the Marquis of -Bath, 
13. May 1848, having had issue five sons and 



four daughters. On his death a warm tribute 
to his memory was paid in the House of 
Lords by Lords Laiisdowne, Brougham, and 
Derby. Lord Houghton, in his ' Monographs ' 
(1873, pp. 227-8), praises Lord Ashburton's 
extensive knowledge and business experience. 

[Bnrke's Peerage; Gent. Mag. 1848, xxs. 89 ; 
0. G-rerille's Journals, ii. 299, 300 ; Croker Pa- 
pers, ed. Jennings, ii. 397-401, iii. 17, 29, 46-8, 
69, 72, 76, 105 ; Webster's Works, vols. i. r. and 
vi. ; Pierce's Sumner, ii. 85, 193-225 ; Hansard, 
1848, xcviii. 979-81.] W. P. C. 

BARING, CHARLES THOMAS (1807- 
1879), bishop of Durham, was the fourth son 
of Sir Thomas Baring, second baronet, of the 
banking firm of Baring Brothers. His mother 
was Mary Ursula, daughter of Charles Sealy, 
barrister-at-law, Calcutta. Charles Thomas 
Baring was privately educated till he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1825. At Oxford 
he greatly distinguished himself, and took a 
double first-class in classics and mathematics 
in his final examination in 1829. In 1830 
he married his cousin Mary Ursula Sealy, 
and took holy orders. At first he devoted 
himself to clerical work in Oxford, and then 
took the little living of Kingsworthy in Hamp- 
shire. In 1840 his wife died, and he married 
in 1846 Caroline, daughter of Thomas Read 
Kemp of Dale Park, Sussex. In 1847 he 
was appointed to the important benefice of 
All Saints, Marylebone, and became re- 
nowned as an earnest, simple preacher of 
the evangelical school. In 1850 he was 
made chaplain in ordinary to the queen, and 
was select preacher at Oxford. 3i. 1855 he 
left London for the rectory of Limpsfield in 
Surrey, where, however, he did not long re- 
main. In 1856 he was chosen to succeed 
i Dr. Monk as bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
i He entered with energy upon the duties of 
his episcopal office, but" he was not allowed 
to stay at Gloucester long enough to make a 
decided mark on that diocese. In 1841 he 
was translated to the see of Durham, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Villiers. 

The name of Bishop Baring is chiefly asso- 
ciated with the work of church extension^in 
the diocese of Durham. He found a district 
in which a manufacturing and mining popu- 
lation had increased with great rapidity, and 
had far outstripped the provision made for 
their spiritual welfare. A movement had 
already been set on foot to supply the defi- 
ciency. Bishop Baring gave lumself most 
assiduously to carry on the work. So suc- 
cessful was he during his episcopate of seven- 
teen years that he saw the formation of 102 
new parishes, the building of 119 churches, 
and an increase of 186 in the number of 
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parochial clergy. In his last charge to his 
clergy in 1878 he expressed his opinion that 
the limit of the formation of new districts 
had "been reached, and that future progress 
should be made by erecting mission chapels. 

Bishop Baring devoted himself exclusively 
to the work of his diocese. He rarely ap- 
peared in the House of Lords or spoke on 
any subjects which did not concern his im- 
mediate business. He was unsparing of him- 
self in his efforts to discharge his duties to 
the uttermost. He was, however, reluctantly 
driven to confess that the work of the dio- 
cese was more than one man could accom- 
plish. In 1876 he admitted the necessity of 
dividing the see of Durham, and at his re- 
quest provision was made in the act for the 
extension of the episcopate (1878) for the 
formation of a diocese of Newcastle. 

Bishop Baring was a man of deep personal 
piety and of great kindliness. Though a 
wealthy man, he lived with great simplicity, 
and gave back to the diocese in donations 
for church purposes more than he received 
as the income of his see. His personal acts 
of charity, though done in secret, were very 
numerous. He was in theological opinions 
a strong evangelical, and in his public utter- 
ances he did not disguise the fact. Those 
who did not agree with him complained 
that in the discharge of his official duties he 
followed too exclusively his own individual 
preferences. He took a more decided step 
than any other bishop by refusing to license 
curates to clergymen whose ritual he thought 
to be contrary to his interpretation of the 
Prayer Book. This gave rise to much con- 
troversy, but did not impair the respect in 
which ne was personally held. In 1877 the 
chief laity of the county asked "him to sit 
for his portrait, which they desired to present 
to Auckland Castle. Bishop Baring, with 
a stern modesty which was characteristic of 
him, refused, and no portrait of him remains. 
^ In 1878 Bishop Baring felt his health 
giving way^. He laboured under a painful 
disease which he knew to be incurable. At 
the end of the year he went through the 
fatigue of an episcopal visitation, and imme- 
diately afterwards announced his resigna- 
tion. He declined the retiring pension which 
he might have claimed, and preferred to 
leave the income unimpaired to his successor. 
He left his see in February 1879, and did 
not long survive his retirement. He died at 
Wimbledon In September following. 

[Obituary notice in Durham Diocesan Calen- 
dar for 1880 ; Times, 15 Sept. 1879.] M. C. 

BABING, Sis FRANCIS, (1740-1810), 
London merchant, founded the eminent 



financial house of Baring Brothers & Co 
His grandfather, Franz Baring, was the 
pastor of the Lutheran church of Bremen 
and his father, John Baring, settled at 
Larkbear, near Exeter, as a cloth manufac- 
turer ; and it may be well to add that infor- 
mation about the history of the Baring- 
family, during its connection with Devon is 
contained in R. Dymond's 'History of the 
parish of St. Leonard, Exeter,' 1873. Fran- 
cis Baring was born at Larkbear 18 April 
1740, and sent to London to study commerce 
in the firm of Boehm. Though deaf from 
his youth, his indomitable energy enabled 
him to overcome all obstacles, and to esta- 
blish his business on the firmest foundations 
By 1830, a period of not more than seventy 
years, it was calculated that he had earned 
nearly seven millions of money ; and at the 
time of his death Sir Francis Baring stood 
forth, in the words of Lord Erskine, as 'the 
first merchant in Europe.' His advice was 
often sought on financial questions connected 
with the government of India. He became a 
director of the East India Company in 1779, 
and acted as its chairman during'' 1792-3 
services for which a baronetcy was conferred 
upon him 29 May 1793. He represented the 
borough of Grampound from 1784 to 1790 
Chipping Wycombe 1794-6 and 1802-6' 
and Calne 1796-1802. His literary works 
were: 1. 'The Principle of the Commuta- 
tion Act established by Facts/ 1786; an argu- 
ment mainly in support of the reduction of 
duties on tea and other commodities. 2. ' Ob- 
servations on the Establishment of the Bank 
of England/ 1797; with 'Further Observa- 
tions ' in the same year, in which he justified 
the issue of Bank of England notes, with a 
limit as to the amount in circulation, and 
suggested that country banks should be 
prevented from issuing notes payable at de- 
mand. 3. * Observations on the Publications 
of Walter Boyd, M.P./ 1801. Sir Francis 
died at Lee, Kent, 11 Sept. 1810, and was 
buried in the family vault at Micheldever; 
Hants, 20 Sept. His wife Harriet, daughter 
of William Herring, of Croydon, died at 
Bath 4 Dec, 1804. Five sons and five 
daughters survived him. His eldest son, 
Thomas (1790-1848), second baronet, was 
father of Francis Thornhill, first Lord North- 
brook [q. v.l Thomas [q. v.], and Charles 
Thomas, bishop of Durham [q. v.]. His 
second son, Alexander [q. v.], was created 
Lord Ashburton. 

[Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 610, ii. 293 ; H. Gre- 
yilles Journals, ii. 53; Eushs Eesidence at 
London, 1845, i. 160; Didot, Nouvelle Biog. 
Univ.; H. B. F[ox] B[ouraeTs London Society, 
ix. 367-73.] w. P, C. 
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BARING, Snt FRANCIS THORN- 
HILL, LOED NOETHBEOOK (1796-1866), 
statesman, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Baring, the second baronet, and was born at 
Calcutta 20 April 1796. He was educated 
at Winchester School and Christ Church, 
Oxford, gaining the distinction of a double 
first class in 1817. In the parliament of 
1826 the constituency of Portsmouth chose 
him as its member, and he represented it 
without an interruption until 1865. He 
climbed from step to step of the official 
ladder, and was a lord of the treasury NOT. 
1830 to June 1834, its joint secretary June 
to Nov. 1834 and April '1835 to Sept. 1839, 
and chancellor of the exchequer Aug. 1839 
to Sept. 1841. From 1849 to 1852 he was 
the first lord of the admiralty. He was 
created Baron Northbrook 4 Jan. 1866, and 
died at Stratton Park 6 Sept. 1866. Lord 
Northbrook was twice married : first, 7 April 
1825, at Portsmouth, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. Sir George Grey, 
K.O.B., by whom he was father of Thomas 



George, created Earl Northbrook in 1876; 
and secondly, 31 March 1841, at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, to Lady Arabella Georgiana 
Howard, second daughter of the first Earl of 
Effingham. His first wife died at Belgrave 
Square, Pirnlico, 23 April 1838 ; his second 
wife is still living. The speech which he made, 
17 May 1841, on the budget resolutions for 
the year, was printed as a pamphlet ; his pro- 
posals were -keenly criticised by Sir Robert 
Peel. Several improvements were eifected 
at the admiralty during his presidency of 
the board. 

[Burke's Peerage ; Men of the Time ; Times, 
8 Sept. 1866.] W. P. C. 

BARING, HARRIET, LADY ASH- 
BTTETON. [See under BAKING, WILLIAM 
BHTGHAM.] 

BARING, THOMAS, (1799-1873), 
financier, son 'of Sir Thomas Baring and 
brother of Sir Francis Thornhill Baring, the 
first Lord Northbrook [q. v.], was bom 
7 Sept. 1799, and educated at Winchester 
School. From early age he was trained in 
the family business, and he bore the burden 
of its financial operations for many years. 
He sat in parliament as member for Great 
Yarmouth from 1835 to 1837, but was de- 
feated on two subsequent occasions, 1838 
and 1841. On a chance vacancy in the 
representation of the city of London, Oct. 
1843, he contested the seat, but was unsuc- 
cessful by 156 votes in a poll of nearly 
13,000. The borough of Huntingdon, 
however, elected him as one of its mem- 

YOL. III. 



bers April 1844, and he continued to repre- 
sent it until his death. Unlike most of 
the members of his family, Thomas Baring 
was a conservative in politics ; and on the 
formation of two of Lord Derby's adminis- 
trations, in 1852 and 1858, he was offered 
the post of chancellor of the exchequer, 
which his elder brother had filled in the 
whig' ministry of Lord Melbourne. The 
taste for pictures which was possessed by 
the first Lord Ashburton also characterised 
Thomas Baring. His death took place 
at Fontmell Lodge, Bournemouth, 18 Nov. 
1873. Had he been ambitious he might 
have played a more important part in his- 
tory. 

[Men of the Time ; Times, 20 Nov. 1873.1 

W. P. C. 

BARING, WILLIAM BINGHAM, se- 
cond BAEON ASHBTJETON (1799-1864), states- 
man, the eldest son of Alexander, first Lord 
Ashburton [q. v.], was born June 1799. He 
was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, taking 
a second class in classics in 1821. Through 
the influence of his family he was elected 
for the borough of Thetford in 1826, and for 
Callington in 1830. After the Eeforni BUI he 
represented the larger constituency of North 
Staffordshire 1837-41, and then returned to 
Thetford, for which he sat from 1841 to 1848, 
when he succeeded to the peerage. In Sir 
Eobert Peel's administration of 1841 he was 
secretary to the board of control untilPebruary 
1845, and paymaster-general from that date 
until July 1846. Lord Ashburton lacked 
boldness, and his manners failed to impress 
the world with the respect which his abilities 
deserved ; but he possessed a great thirst for 
information, and in later life he distinguished 
himself by his strenuous advocacy of the 
teaching of 'common things' in national 
schools. His shyness was more than com- 
pensated for in the person of his first wife 
(married 12 April 1823), Lady Harriet Mary 
Montagu, eldest daughter of the sixth Earl 
of Sandwich. Under her auspices his houses 
of the Grange, near Alresford, and Bath 
House, Piccadilly, became centres of life for 
many eminent men in politics and literature, 
and especially for Charles Buller, Thackeray, 
and Carlyle. Mrs. Carlyle, indeed as readers 
of her Letters and her husband's Reminis- 
cences will remember resented his attach- 
ment to Lady Ashburton. She had long been 
in delicate health, but was seized with her 
fatal illness at Nice in 1857, and died at Paris 
4Mayl857. Many of her sayings are recorded, 
and her character is analysed in a chapter 
in Lord Houghton's ' Monographs,' 1873, pp. 
225-55. Lord Ashburton married for the 
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second time, 17 Nov. 1858, at Bath House, ] 
Piccadilly, Louisa Caroline, third daughter 
of the Right Hon. James Alexander Stewart 
Mackenzie. He died at the Grange 23 March . 
1864, leaving no surviving issue. From 1860 ! 
to 1864 he held the office of president of the 
Geographical Society, and in 1855 he was 
created a knight of the Legion of Honour, 

[Burfee's Peerage; Gent. Mag. 1864, xvi. 
856-07.] w - P - C - 

BARKER, ANDREW (d. 1577), mer- 
chant of Bristol, in partnership with his 
brother John, was for some years engaged in 
the adventurous and often disputed trade 
with the Spanish settlements. In 1570 one 
of their ships, named the Falcon, was seized 
at Terceira, the cargo confiscated, and the 
greater part of her crew sent to the galleys 
(State Papers: Elizabeth, Domestic, Ad- 
denda* xix. 13). A similar loss befell them 
in 1575 at Teneriffe, where the Inquisition 
laid hands on the captain and crew of their 
ship, the Christopher, threw them into 
prison, and released them only on payment 
of fines which amounted to the value of the 
whole cargo. Andrew Barker determined to 
repay himself from the Spaniards in general, 
and "fitted out two ships for a voyage of 
reprisals the Ragged Staff, of which he him- 
self took command, with one Philip Roche 
as master, and the Bear, commanded by 
Captain William Cox. They sailed from 
Plymouth on Whitsunday, 1576, and fortune 
at*nrst seemed to smile on their efforts. At 
the Cape Verde Islands, at Trinidad, at Cura- 
cao, and on the Spanish Main, they took 
several prizes, and collected a fair amount of 
booty. Afterwards, however, the crews be- 
came sickly and several of the men died. 
Then the officers quarrelled amongst them- 
selves ; Barker and Roche fought, and Cox, 
heading a mutiny, turned Barker and his 
adherents on shore in the Gulf of Honduras, 
where they were presently surprised by the 
Spaniards. Barker and some eight or nine 
with him were killed, others were wounded, 
the rest made good their escape and were 
admitted on board the Bear, which was still 
in the neighbourhood. Disaster now pursued 
the adventurers. Party after party was cut 
off. The Ragged Staff had early in the 
voyage proved to be unseaworthy, and had 
been sunk. All the accumulated treasure 
was in the Bear, and she was now overset in 
a squalL Only nine men escaped with their 
lives, and these, having made shift to build a 
small vessel and to return to England, were 
arrested at the suit. of Andrew Barker's 
brother, John s and the chief of them sen- 
tenced to a long term of imprisonment. 



[Hakluyt's Principal Navigations, &c. (Reprint 
1811), ir. 4.] J.K.L. ' 

BARKER, BENJAMIN (1776-1838), 
landscape painter, son of Benjamin and bro- 
ther of Thomas Barker [q. v.]J called 'Barker 
of Bath/ resided at Bath, and between 1800 
and 1821 exhibited occasionally at the Royal 
Academy. During the years 1813-20 he was 
a large exhibitor of views and landscape 
compositions at the Watercolour Society. He 
was also an exhibitor at the British Institu- 
tion. There are three of his watercolour 
drawings in the South Kensington Museum. 
He was an artist of some skill and taste, but 
little power or originality. He died at Totnes 
after a lingering illness, 2 March 1838, aged 
62. Thales Fielding engraved forty-eight of 
his landscapes in aquatint. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary ; Cat. of Nat. Gall, at 
South Kensington.] 0. M, 

BARKER, SIB CHRISTOPHER (d. 
1549), Garter king of arms, was the son of 
William Barker of Stokesley, Yorkshire, by 
Joan, daughter of William Carlille or Car- 
lisle, and a relative of William or Christopher 
Carlisle, Norroy king of arms, who died in 
1511. Barker was originally in the service 
of Sir Charles Brandon. On his creation as 
Yiscount Lisle, Brandon attached Barker to 
his household as Lysley pursuivant (15 May 
1513), and on the viscount's elevation to the 
rank of Duke of Suffolk, Barker was ad- 
mitted bv Henry VIII at Eltham into the 
office of "Suffolk herald (1 Feb. 1516-17). 
Shortly afterwards he abandoned the duke's 
service for the College of Arms, and filled in 
succession the chief posts there. He was at 
first Calais pursuivant extraordinary, and 
afterwards Rougedragon pursuivant. In April 
1522 he became Richmond herald at twenty 
marks a year. In 1524 he accompanied Sir 
Richard Wingfield and others on an embassy 
to Spain. Sir Richard died while abroad, 
and Barker solemnised the funeral. In 1529 
he attended Tunstall, bishop 'of London, and 
Sir Thomas More on an embassy to Cambray 
in Flanders, and in 1530 accompanied the 
Earl of Wiltshire to Germany. In the capacity 
of Richmond herald he assisted at the formal 
creation of Anne Boleyn as Marchioness of 
Pembroke (1 Sept. 1532) and at her coro- 
nation on 29 May 1533. On 26 Nov. 1534 
he promised a pension of 10Z. to Thomas 
Tong, Clarencieux king of arms, if he should 
be promoted Garter king of arms, on the un- 
derstanding that Tong should not himself 
apply for the post. In June 1536 Barker 
became Norroy King of arms, and on 9 July 
following was created Garter king. In 
1544 he attended the Duke of Suffolk in 
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<command of the expedition to France (RY- 
JIEK'S Fadera, xv. 52-3), and was subse- 
quently with Henry Till at Calais. In 154=6 
"he was present at the trial of the Earl of 
'Surrey, and in February 1547-8 assisted at 
the coronation of Edward VI. Shortly after- 
wards Barker was made a knight of the Bath ; 
a special exemption had to be procured to 
-enable him to accept the honour, as the 
officials of the College of Arms were legally 
ineligible for such distinctions, and on no 
Bother member of the college before or since 
has a like dignity been conferred. 

Sir Christopher died at the close of 1549 
or early in January 1549-50. His will bears 
date 3 Dec. 1549, and was proved on 6 April 
following. He was buried 'in the Long 
CJhapple next S. Faith's Church in S. Paul's.' 
Sir Christopher possessed large house pro- 
perty in Lime Street, St. Nicholas and Ivy 
Lanes, London, and land at "Wanstead. He 
owned a house in Paternoster Row. His 
property in Lime Street was left on the 
death of his wife to the Company of Vint- 
ners and their successors for ever. Sir Chris- 
topher was thrice married: first, to May, 
daughter and coheir of Robert Spacelby of 
Worcestershire, who died in 1520 ; secondly, 
to Alice or Eleanor, daughter of Richard 
Dalton, by whom he had two sons; and, 
thirdly, to Edith, daughter of John Boys of 
Godneston, near Sittingbourne, Kent, who 
died in September 1550. Sir Christopher's 
-onlv children, his two sons Justinian and 

/ ' 

Chrfetopher, by his second wife, both died 
before him. Justinian was born in 1523, 
became Rougecroix pursuivant and Risebane 
pursuivant extraordinary late in the reign of 
Henry VIII, and died while in Spain before 
1549. Edward Barker, a nephew, ultimately 
succeeded to Sir Christopher's property. 

A portrait of Barker is given in the 
picture of the procession of Edward VI 
from the Tower of London to Westminster 
before his coronation. He is there riding 
with the lord mayor between the emperor's 
ambassador and the Duke of Somerset. The 
picture, formerly at Cowdray House, Sussex, 
was burnt in 1793, but an engraving was 
previously prepared by the Society of Anti- 
quaries and was published in 1797. A re- 
duced copy of the engraving appears in the 
New Shakspeie Society's edition of Harri- 
son's ' England.' Another portrait of Bar- 
"ker is given in Dallaway's 'Inquiries into 
Heraldry.' 

[Noble's History of the College of Arms; 
Carlisle's Family of Carlisle, 1822, pp. 371-2 ; 
Anstis's Register of the G-arter, i. 376-9 ; Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII for the 
years 1523, 1529, 1530, 1532-3.] S. L. L. 



BARKER or BARKAR, CHRISTO- 
PHER (15i>9?-1599), queen's printer, was 
born about the year 1529, and is said to have 
been the grand nephew of Sir Christopher 
Barker, Garter king of arms, whose heir-at- 
law was Edward Barker, son of his brother 
John, and believed to have been the father 
of the printer. He appears to have had some 
fortune, and was originally a member of the 
Drapers' Company. Barker began to publish 
books in 1569, when the first entry in the 
' Registers of the Company of Stationers' 
(AEBER, i. 398) under his name is a license 
for ' Morning and Evening Prayer . . . made 
by the Lady Elizabeth Tirwitf, 7 printed by 
H. Middleton in 1574. In 1569 he was not 
a member of the company, and did not own 
a press. ' Cert en prayers "of master Bullion ' 
was licensed for him at the same time. In 
1575 the Genevan bible was first printed in 
England, both in quarto and octavo form, as 
well as two editions of AVhittingham's New 
Testament, all by T. Vautrollier for Barker. 
In the same year Middleton printed for him, 
for sale ' at the sigiie of the Grassehopper,' two 
editions of Gascoigne's 'Glasse of Govern- 
ment,' with a preface stating that ' this work 
is compiled upon these sentences following 
set down by mee, C. B.,' which indicates that 
the publisher had given some editorial super- 
vision to the book. It contains the punning 
device of a man barking a tree, with the lines, 

A Barker if ye will 

In name, but not in skill. 

His first appearance as an actual printer was 
in 1576, when he produced two different ver- 
sions of the Bible, each with the imprint, 
1 Imprinted at London by Christopher Bar- 
kar (sic)\ dwelling in Powles Churchyard at 
the signe of the tygre's head.' One of these 
versions was revised by Laurence Tomson, 
under-secret arv to Sir "Francis Walsmffham. 

f O ' 

in whose service Barker had been, and whose 
armorial bearing was the tiger's head used by 
him. 

In 1573 Elizabeth granted a patent of pri- 
vilege, or the right of disposing of certain 
licenses, to Francis Rower 'as her Majesty's 
printer of the Latin/ farmed out by hrnTto 
Vautrollier and others; and about 1575 a 
patent was granted to Sir Thomas Wilkes as 
the queen's printer of the English tongue. 
These and other printing privileges granted 
by Elizabeth were the subject of one of the 
earliest and most remarkable documents con- 
nected with the history of the English bible 
and the book-producing trade of this coun- 
try. This was a representation to the crown 
of their griefs signed by 45 stationers and 
printers in the name of 140 others, and prov- 
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ing that the right of printing the bible had 
been common to all printers up to that date, 
and that it had never been attached to the 
office of king's or queen's printer. The peti- 
tion was signed by Barker as one of those 
who ' do lyve by bookeselling, being free of 
other companies and also hindered by the 
same privileges ' (ARBEK, i. 111). But Barker 
soon afterwards himself joined the ranks of 
the privileged, as he purchased from Wilkes, 
on28 Sept. 1577, a very extensive patent, espe- 
cially including the Old and New Testament 
in English, with or without notes of what- 
ever translation. He was thus appointed 
* queen's printer.' It may be pointed out that 
this was merely a commercial transaction 
between two private persons, and that the 
patent was not given with any view of in- 
suring the production of accurate editions of 
' the Scriptures. By a legal fiction the deed 
specified that it was granted on account of 
Barker's great improvement in the art of j 
printing. The subsequent bible-patents take 
their rise from this. 

He was made free of the Stationers' Com- 
pany on4 June 1578, began to take apprentices 
on 16 June, and was admitted to the livery on 
25 June. From a broadside in the library of 
the Society of Antiquaries we learn that in 
October of the same year he issued a printed 
circular to the London companies offering 
copies of his large bible at the special terms 
of 24s. each bound, and 20$. unbound. The 
clerks of the companies were to receive d. 
apiece for every bible sold, and whenever the 
members of a company subscribed 40/. worth 
and upwards, a presentation copy was to be 
ofiered to the hall (E. LEMONS Catalogue, 
p. 23). About this time he changed the 
spelling of his name from Barkar to Barker. 
In December 1582 he addressed to the lord 
treasurer as warden a petition which con- 
tains a most interesting account of the Sta- 
tioners' Company and the publishing trade 
of the time, together with a report on the 
printing patents granted between 1558 and 
1582. After complaining of the abridgment 
of his own patent by those of Seres and Day, 
he says : ' But as it is I haue the printing of 
the olde and the newe testament, the statutes 
of the Realnie, Proclamations, and the boke 
of common prayer by name, and in generall 
wordes, all matters 'for the Churche. . . . 
Proclamations come on the suddayne, and 
must be returned printed in hast : wherefore 
by breaking of greater worke I loose often- 
tymes more by one Proclamacon, then I gayne 
by size, before my servantes can comme in 
trayne of their worke agayne. . . . Testament es 
alone are not greatly commodious, by reason 
the prices are so small, as will scarcely beare 



the charges. The whole bible together re* 
quireth so great a somrne of money to be 
employed in the imprinting thereof; as master 
Jugge'kept the Realme twelve yere withoute, 
before he Durst adventure to print one im- 
pression : but I, considering the great sonune- 
I paid to Master Wilkes, Did (as some haue- 
termed it since) gyve a Desperate adventure- 
to imprint fower sundry impressions for all 
ages, wherein I employed to the value of three 
thowsande pounde in the terme of one yere 
and an halfe, or thereaboute' (AKBER, i. 115). 

Together with the other warden of the Sta- 
tioners' Company, Francis Coldocke, Barker 
made a formal representation to Lord Burgh* 
ley in 1583 on the dangers to be anticipated 
from the setting up of a printing press by the 
university of Cambridge (Cal. State Papers? 
Dom., 1581-90, p. 111). From an inquisition, 
ordered to be made by the Bishop of London 
in the same year, we find that Barker owned 1 
five presses, being more than any one else 
except Wolfe. There were then in London 
twenty-three printers, who worked fifty-three 
presses, a number in Barker's opinion more 
than doubly sufficient for the whole of Eng- 
land and Scotland. There can be no doubt 
that between 1580 and 1586 the printing trade 
had fallen to a very unprosperous state. Some- 
of the smaller men had organised a system of 
unlawfully producing privileged boolzs : John 
Wolfe was one of those of whom Barker had 
to complain in this respect. The quarrel 
raged for four or five years; eventually some 
of the richer members of the company gave up 
certain copyrights to their poorer brethren. 

While elder warden, Barker was fined 20s. 
on 2 May 1586 'for reteyninge George- 
Swinnowe [an apprentice] at his art of 
printinge a certen space before he presentid 
him, which is contrary to the ordonnance of 
the cumpanye ' (ARBER, ii. 858). From the 
year 1588 he carried on his business by depu- 
ties, George Bishop and Ralph Newbery, and 
retired to his country house at Datchet, near 
Windsor. On the disgrace of Wilkes in 1589, 
Barker obtained (8 Aug.) an exclusive patent 
from the queen for the lives of himself and his- 
j son Robert [q. v.] embracing 'all and singular 
j the statutes, books, pamphlets, acts of parlia- 
ment, proclamations, injunctions, as of bibles 
and new testaments of all sorts, of whatso- 
ever translation in the English tongue . . . 
imprinted or to be imprinted . . . also of all 
books for the service of God ' (Egerton MS- 
1835, f. 167). Bacon House, in Noble Street,. 
Aldersgate, was occupied by Barker and by 
his son. Cotton describes thirty-eight edi- 
tions of the Bible or parts thereof bearing the 
name of Chr. Barker, and dating from 1575 
to 1588, and thirty-four editions as having- 
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been produced between 1588 and 1599 by j 
his deputies. To Barker is first due the use i 
of roman type in printing the Bible. He , 
died at Datchet (where he lies buried) on 
29 Nov. 1599, in the seventieth year of his 



[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (ed. Herbert), ii. 1075- > 
90 ; Antis's Beg. of the Order of the Garter, ii. j 
379 ; Archseologia (1834), xxv. 100 ; Notes and ; 
Queries, 1st ser. ii. 425, 2nd ser. x. 247 ; Cotton's 
editions of the Bible, 1852 ; Cat. of the Books in 
the British Museum, printed to 1640; Eadie's , 
English Bible ; Anderson's Annals of the Eng- j 
lish Bible ; Report from the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Queen's 
Printer's Patent, I860 ; Strype's Annals (Svo), ! 
ii. pt. ii. 74, iii.pt. i. 510, iv. 103, 195; Nichols's ; 
Illustrations, iv. 164, vi. 421 ; Nichols's Lit. : 
Anecd. iii. 572.] H. K. T. j 

BARKER, COLLET (1784-1831), Aus- ' 

tralian explorer, obtained a commission as 

captain in the 39th regiment, and served ; 

with that regiment in the Peninsular ' 

*war ; subsequently he was stationed in Ire- 

land, till in 1828 he sailed for Australia, 

where, immediately on his arrival, he was 

appointed commandant of Raines Bay, a 

small colony on the north coast. The colo- 

nial government was anxious to establish ; 

some settlements on this coast, in the hope 

of opening a trade with the natives of the j 

Indian Archipelago through the medium of 

the Malays, and in 1824 settlers were sent j 

to Melville Island, and in 1827 to Raffles j 

Bay. The settlements did not prosper; j 

Melville Island was abandoned in 1829, ! 

and when Barker arrived at Raffles Bay , 

he found the settlers full of complaints of j 

the hostility of the natives and of the un- j 

healthiness of the climate. Scurvy was j 

very prevalent, but Barker, by planting trees 

and vegetables, restored the health of the 

-community, and his just treatment of the 

natives speedily removed their hostility. In 

the face of all opposition he insisted on for- 

"bearance and humanity on the part of the 

settlers, and by trusting himself alone into 

the hands of the natives and giving them 

other proofs of his justice and good feeling, he 

became possessed of great influence among 

them. Unfortunately, before the news of 

his success could reach the colonial govern- 

ment, the abandonment of the settlement 

was ordered, and Barker was appointed to 

the settlement at King George's Sound, on 

the south-west coast. Before leaving the 

. district of Raffles Bay he explored the 

neighbourhood of Port Essington, and on 

Tiis way to his new command he touched at 

the Swan River settlement and investigated 

the country near it. In April 1831 Governor 



Darling requested Barker to search for a 
communication between Lake Alexandrian, 
and St. Vincent's Gulf. Captain Sturt had 
descended the Murray River and discovered 
the lake, but had not discovered its com- 
munication with the sea. Barker started 
OIL this expedition with a fellow explorer, 
Mr. Kent, and a few soldiers. He ascended 
Mount Lofty, descried the range to the 
east, named after him Mount Barker, and saw 
the plains upon which Adelaide, Norwood, 
and Kensington now stand. On 21 April, 
with Mr. Kent and two soldiers, he came to 
the outlet he was in search of, and, since 
none of the others could swim, he swam 
across alone to make some observations. 
But while separated from liis companions 
he encountered some natives who speared 
him in revenge for ill treatment suffered 
at the hands of whites. Barker was an 
able officer and *a lover and follower of 
science, 3 but he deserves chiefly to be re- 
membered for his patient humanity towards 
the natives and its complete success. Captain 
Sturt, in an eloquent eulogium of his brother 
officer, says of him that * in disposition as in 
the close of his life he was in many respects 
similar to Captain Cook : ' like Captain Cook 
he suffered for the sins of others. 

[Wilson's Narrative of a Voyage round the 
"World ; Sturt's TTTO Expeditions into the Interior 
of Southern Australia, vol. ii., 1833; Lang's 
Historical and Statistical Account of New South 
Wales ; Heaton's Australian Dictionary of Dates ; 
private information.] R. B. 

BARKER, EDMOND (1721-1780?), 
physician, was born in 1721 ; his birthplace 
and parentage are unknown. He studied 
medicine at the university of Leyden, whose 
register is the only authority for his age and 
nationality. The entry of his matriculation, 
on 16 Sept. 1743, describes him as an Eng- 
lishman, aged 22. He took his doctor's de- 
gree in 1747, and settled to the practice of 
his profession in London. In the winter of 
1749, Dr. Johnson, as yet uncelebrated, and 
only winning his way to recognition, esta- 
blished the Ivy Lane Club, which met weekly 
at a ' famous beefsteak house ' near St. Paul's ; 
to this conversational society Barker was 
introduced by a fellow-student, Samuel Dyer. 
Sir John Hawkins, in his ' Life of Johnson,' 
has left character portraits of some of the 
members of the club ; he describes Barker 
as a dissenter by education, a, Unitarian by 
religious profession, and a disciple of Lord 
Shaftesbury in philosophy. According to 
the same authority, Barker was an acute 
reasoner on ethics, a deep metaphysician, an 
excellent classical scholar, and a student of 
the Italian poets. He was, however, <a 
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thoughtless young man,' so slovenly in ^hi 
habits, dress, and appearance as to be a jest 
to his companions ; and naturally he ' suc- 
ceeded ill in his profession.' In this sketch 
there is one characteiistic detail which may 
be accepted with a confidence that Hawkins 
does not always merit. Johnson, we _are 
told, so often snubbed Barker for his unita- 
rianism that his visits to the club became 
less and less frequent. Hawkins continues : 
' After leaving us ' [i.e. the Ivy Lane com- 
pany] ' he went to practice at Trowbridge, in 
Wiltshire, but at the end of two years re- 
turned to London, and became librarian to 
the College of Physicians in room of Ed- 
wards the ornithologist, and for some mis- 
behaviour was displaced, and died in obscu- 
rity.' The third part of Edwards's ' Gleanings 
of "Natural History/ published in 1764, was 
translated by Barker from English into 
French, the work being printed in parallel 
columns in both languages. The books of 
the Roval College of Phvsicians show that 

V ^J b 

he was ' library-keeper ' to that body from 
1760 to 1771 ; how much longer he held the 
position which was one of small emolu- 
ment, and probably consistent with the exer- 
cise of his profession or for what reason he 
ceased to hold it, a gap in the college records 
prevents us from ascertaining. It appears, 
however, that by 1781 a successor had been 
found for him. * Boswell knew nothing of 
Barker at first hand, and it seems almost 
certain that his intimacy with Johnson was 
not renewed after his return from Trowbridge. 
To the sombre sequel of his career as described 
by Hawkins no other evidence is opposed. 

[Album Studiosoruni, University of Leyden, 
1875; Hawkins's Life of Johnson, 1787; Annals 
of Royal College of Physicians, 1753-81; Ed- 
wards's Gleanings of Natural History, 1764.] 

J. M. 8. 

BARKER, EDMUND HENRY (1788- 
1839), a classical scholar of greater industry 
than judgment, was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Robert Barker, vicar of Hollym and 
AVelwick, and rector of Holmpton-in-Holder- 
ness, and was born at Hollym vicarage De- 
cember 1788. He was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1807 as a pensioner, 
and afterwards became a scholar of his col- 
lege. "Whilst at the university he gained 
medals for Greek and Latin epigrams, but 
quitted it through religious scruples without 
taking a degree. From 1810 to 1815 he 
lived in Dr. Parr's vicarage of Hatton, in 
Warwickshire; but at the end of that time 
the doctor's wife quarrelled with her guest, 
and Mr. Barker left the house. Shortly after 
this event he married Miss Manley, a lady 
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who fortunately had some property settled 
on herself, and went to reside at Thetford in 
Norfolk, a circumstance which led him to 
append to his name 011 the title-pages of his 
works the mysterious letters 0. T. N., which 
puzzled the scholars of foreign countries; 
but they meant nothing more than Of Thet- 
ford, Norfolk. His grandfather was the Rev. 
Thomas Barker, rector of Cherry-Burton, 
Yorkshire ; but there had long been doubts 
whether Robert Barker, the vicar of Hollym, 
was born in wedlock or not. After ten 
years had been spent in accumulating evi- 
dence, E. H. Barker brought an action at the 
York assizes to prove his father's legitimacy, 
and gained a verdict in his favour. lie 
thereupon endeavoured, on the ground of an 
alleged but lost will of his great-uncle, to- 
establish his claim to the family estates of 
Potternewton, estates worth 3,0007. a year; 
but in this 'he was unsuccessful. Both 
Brougham and Scarlett were engaged in this 
cause (the tracts relating to which are now 
preserved in a bound volume in the British 
Museum), and its failure involved Barker in 
ruin. His library was sold, and he was cast 
into the Fleet prison. After some years he 
was released. But prudence and he were 
strangers to one another. He became more- 
and more involved in rash adventures, and 
ultimately died, 21 March 1839, in a mean 
lodging-house near Covent Garden Market, 
leaving two daughters, who survived him. 
Five days later he was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Andrew's, Holborn. 

Barker edited a vast number of editions, 
long since superseded, of the works of Greek 
and Latin authors, from the fables of ^Esop 
to the speeches of Demosthenes. He trans- 
lated Philip Buttmann's Greek grammar 
and C. J. Sillig's dictionaiy of the artists 
of antiquity. In conjunction with Pro- 
fessor George Dunbar, of Edinburgh, he com- 
piled a Greek and English lexicon, which 
was well received by the public, and the 
same good fortune attended his edition of 
Lempriere's ' Classical Dictionary.' Many of 
the essays in his 'Classical Recreations' 
(1812) were written at Hatton and dedicated 
to Dr. Parr. Whilst living there he con- 
ceived the idea of reprinting the ' Thesaurus 
Grsecse Linguse/ the famous work of Henry 
Stephens, the French printer of the sixteenth 
century. This enormous labour was finished 
in 1826, in twelve folio volumes, but the name- 
of Barker did not appear as its editor. The 
omission was due to a very severe review by 
C. J. Blomfield, afterwards bishop of London, 
which appeared in the ' Quarterly Review/ 
xxii. 302-48 (1820). Barker retorted with 
an 'Aristarchus Anti-Blomfeldianus ; ' but 
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it fell flat, though it was deemed of sufficient 
importance to be answered "by J. H. Monk, 
subsequently bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
in the same review, xxiv. 376-400 (1821). 
In Barker's 'Parriana; or Notices of the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D./ 1828-9, 2 vols., 
and in his posthumous * Literary Anecdotes 
and Contemporary Reminiscences of Pro- 
fessor Person/ 1852, 2 vols., may be found 
considerable information about those two 
scholars; but both works are deficient in 
discrimination and method. In the ' Pam- 
phleteer,' xxi. 189-205 (1822), is the second 
edition of a vigorous and manly argument 
from Barker in support of the Greek cause ; 
and in the same collection of pamphlets 
^xxvii. 415-30, 1826) is a tract to disprove 
the claims of Sir Philip Francis to the author- 
ship of ' Junius/ a subject on which he ad- 
dressed numerous printed ' letters to his 
friends between 1826 - and 1830. To A. J. 
Valpy's ' Classical Journal ' he was a frequent 
contributor from its third number to its 
close, and he also wrote in the ' British 
Critic J and the ' Monthly Magazine.' He is 
sometimes credited with the authorship of a 
few books for children, of some popularity 
in their day : but this statement can hardly 
be accepted by those who are familiar with 
his recognised volumes. Barker's powers of 
application were unbounded ; but his critical 
acumen was inferior to his industry. He 
must rank in the annals of classical scholar- 
ship with Joshua Barnes. 



Anecdotes 'of Person, -with Memoir 
of Barker in vol. i. ; Gent. Mag. si. 543-7 (1839), 
by B., i.e. George Burges ; A. Blumfield's Life of 
C. J. Blomfield, i. 27-36.] W. P. C. 

BARKER, FRANCIS (d. 1859 ?), Irish 
physician, graduated B.A. at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in 1793, and afterwards studied 
medicine at Edinburgh. He there became 
intimate with Sir "Walter Scott. On taking 
a medical degree at Edinburgh he composed 
a thesis, * De invento Galvani/ suggesting the 
identity of the nervous fluid and dynamical 
electricity. After residing in Waterford for 
five years, where he opened the first fever 
hospital in Ireland, he settled in Dublin; 
in 1808 was elected professor of chemistry 
there, and took the M.B. and M.D. degrees 
in 1810. He started the first Irish medical 
journal in conjunction with Dr. Todd. In 
1804 he was elected senior physician to the 
Cork Street Hospital, and from 1820 to 1852 
was secretary to the Irish board of health. 
He published many reports on fevers, and 
in 1821, in conjunction with Dr. Cheyne, a 
work on ' Epidemic Fevers in Ireland.' In 



1826 he edited the Dublin Pharmacopoeia 
He died about 1859. 

[Dr. Waller in Imperial Biog. Diet. ; Cat. of 
Dublin Graduates, 1591-1868.] 

BAR.KER, FREDERICK, D.D. (1808- 
1882), second bishop of Sydney and metro- 
politan of Australia, was "grandson of Wil- 
liam Barker, dean of Raphoe, 1757-1776, 
and the fifth sou of the Rev. John Barker, 
vicar of Baslow by Bakewell, Derbyshire, 
who died 6 June 1824. Frederick Barker 
was born at Baslow on 17 March 1808. He 
was educated at Grantham School and Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1831 and proceeded M.A. in 1839. 
He was appointed 24 April 1831 to the per- 
petual curacy of Upton, a small village in 
Cheshire, where he ministered until 28 Sept. 
1834, and then spent a few months (4 Oct. 
to 21 Dec. 1834) in Ireland in the service of 
the Irish Church Mission. In the beginning 
of 1835 he was appointed to the perpetual 
curacy of St. Mary's, Edgehill, Liverpool, 
and held this preferment for over nineteen 
years. In the course of his incumbency he 
manifested a warm interest in scriptural edu- 
cation. On account of failing health Barker 
was induced to accept from the patron, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the paternal vicarage of 
Baslow, which had fallen vacant by the death 
of his elder brother, the Rev. Anthony Auriol 
Barker, on 21 Dec. 1853. Before "leaving 
Liverpool Barker published a volume entitled 
'Thirty-six Psalms, with Commentary and 
Prayer for Use in Families/ London/ 1854. 
Barker also contributed to ( A Course of Ser- 
mons on the Principal Errors of the Church 
of Rome, preached in St. Andrew's Church, 
Liverpool, by Ten Clergymen of the Church 
of England/ 1838; to <A Course of Sermons 
on Romanism, preached in St. Michael's 
Church, Liverpool, in 1838-9, by several 
Clergymen of the Church of England/ 1840 ; 
and to 'Twenty-two Sermons by different 
Clergymen, contributed in aid of the Erection 
and Endowment of a New Church at Grange 
in the Parish of Cartmel, Lancashire/ 12mo, 
Liverpool, 2nd edition, 1854. 

Barker had been scarcely three months in 
residence at Baslow, when he was selected 
by Archbishop Sumner in August 1854 to 
succeed Dr. Broughton as bishop of Sydney, 
New South Wales. This office carried with 
it, by the queen's letters patent, dated 19 Oct. 
1854, that of metropolitan of Australia. He 
was consecrated at Lambeth on St. Andrew's 
day, 30 Nov. 1854, and received the degree 
of D.D. per litera* regias. He arrived in 
Sydney in May 1855. His predecessor had 
procured the erection of the sees of Tasmania 
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in 1842, and of Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Newcastle, all in 1847 ; and Barker in his 
lifetime effected the formation of the addi- 
tional dioceses of Perth 1856, Brisbane 1859, 
Goulburn 1863, Grafton and Armidale 1866, 
Bathurst 1869, Ballarat 1875, and North 
Queensland 1878. Thus Barker's primacy, 
as first constituted, extended over twelve 
separate dioceses, in which, one after the 
other, the principle of constitutional govern- 
ment was developed in conformity with the 
precedent set by the dioceses of Victoria and 
Sydney. The first synod of the latter dio- 
cese met on 5 Dec. 1866 ; and in addition to 
the diocesan synods thus initiated Barker 
succeeded in establishing a general synod, 
composed of clerical and lay representa- 
tives from the several diocesan synods, 
for the exercise of certain legislative and ad- ! 
ministrative authority over the whole church 
in Australia and Tasmania. The formation 
of this general synod, which met three 
times during Barker's primacy, the last time 
being in his absence in October 1881, was 
regarded as having perfected the constitution \ 
of the Australian church. Under this regime \ 
the diocese of Sydney continued more and I 
more to prosper, and when state aid to reli- ; 
gion was abolished in the colony, it was | 
ordained by the legislature that Barier should | 
continue to receive his government salarv of ' 
2,000 a year. Funds were forthcoming' for 
the building of churches and the maintenance 
of the clergy ; a noble cathedral was erected 
and paid for, and the requisite buildings, 
endowments, and staff were provided for a 
college for the education of young men for 
the ministry. Barker's work was arduous ; 
and he paid three visits to England for the 
purpose of advancing the diocesan and pro- 
vincial interests committed to his care. His 
first wife died in Sydney in 1876: on his 
third visit to England he married his second 
wife, Mary Jane, the elder daughter of Ed- 
ward Woods, Esq., of London, and returned 
to Sydney in October 1878. He paid a fourth 
visit to Europe in 1881 in the hope of recovery 
from an attack of paralysis ; after revisitino- 
Derbyshire, he proceeded to the Riviera for 
the winter of 1881-2. He died after four 
weeks' illness at San Remo on Thursday 
6 April 1882, and was buried at Baslow 
on the 18th of the same month. Barker's 
only episcopal publication appears to have 
been ' A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Sydney, 23 Nov. 1858, at the 
Primary Visitation, &c.. J 8vo, Sydney, 1859. 
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sidence in New South Wales and Victoria, 2nd 
cd. 1863; Heaton's Australian Dictionary of 



Dates and Men of the Time, 1879 ; Times, 7 aim 
; 19 April ; Church Times, 14 and 21 April 
Guardian, 19 April; High Peak Ne^s, and 
Buxton Advertiser, 22 and 29 April Record 
H and 21 April and 18 Aug. 1882; and private 
information.] A. H G- 

BARKER, GEORGE (1776-1845) 
benefactor to Birmingham, was born in 
1776. Notwithstanding his arduous duties 
as a solicitor, he devoted a large portion of 
; his time both to scientific pursuits and to 
| benevolent and social enterprises. He exerted 
\ himself with great energy to extend the ad- 
: vantages of the General Hospital, in behalf 
of which he was one of the chief promoters 
of the Birmingham musical festivals. He was 
, the founder of the Birmingham Philosophical 
Society, and by his bctures on chemistry gave 
a considerable impetus to certain special ma- 
nufactures. ^Froin the first he took a spe- 
cial interest in the inventions of Watt and 
Boulton; and it was chiefly owing to his 
exertions that an act was obtained for that 
' gigantic absurdity,' as it was called, 'the 
Birmingham railway.' In recognition of his 
scientific acquirements he was in 1839 elected 
a member jof the Royal Society. He died 
6 Dec. 1845. His statue in marble is in the 
General Hospital. 

[Grent. Mag. new ser. xxv. 324-5.] T. F. H. 

BARKER, SIB GEORGE ROBERT 

(1817-1861), colonel in the royal artil- 
lery, after studying at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, was appointed second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery in 1834. Not 
happening to be employed in any of the 
colonial wars of the next twenty years, he 
had no opportunity of showing his quali- 
ties ; but in the Crimea, whither, as captain, 
he proceeded at the beginning of the struggle, 
he speedily attracted the favourable notice 
of Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord Clyde, 
to whose division he was attached. He com- 
manded a battery at Alma and Inkermau, 
was in command of the artillery in the 
expedition to Kertch, and commanded the 
batteries of the left attack at the fall of Se- 
vastopol. He returned to England a colonel, 
and when the news of the mutiny led to the 
despatch of a force of royal artillery to 
India, he was at once selected for service in 
that country. Under his old chief he served, 
with the local rank of brigadier-general, in 
command of the artillery at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow. Subsequently, at the 
head of a ^mixed brigade, he defeated the 
mutineers in force at Jamoo, and captured 
the stronghold of Birwah, for which services 
he was made K.C.B. After the suppression. 
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of the mutiny Barker was engaged in 
measures for the consolidation of the ma- 
terial of the royal and Indian artilleries, a 
work of considerable difficulty. A military 
^career of much promise was cut short by 
his death, which occurred at Simian in July 
1861. 

[Army Lists; London Gazettes, lSo-i-56 ; 
'Biographical Note in Off. Cat. of Museum of 
.Artillery, Woolwich.] H. M. C. 

BARKER, HENRY ASTON (1774- 
1856), younger son of Robert Barker [q. v.], 
the panorama painter, was born at Glasgow in 
1774. As a boy he began to assist his father in 
painting his panoramas. When only twelve 
years old he was set to work to take outlines 
of the city of Edinburgh from the top of the 
Oalton Hill observatory, and a few years 
later made the drawings for the view of Lon- 
don from Albion Mills. These drawings he 
afterwards etched. In 1788 he came with 
his father to London, and soon afterwards 
"became a pupil at the Royal Academy. Barker 
continued to be his father's chief assistant in 
the panoramas till the latter's death in 1806, 
when, as executor, he took the panorama into 
"his own hands, and for twenty years earned 
on the exhibition with great success. He 
frequently travelled to make his own draw- 
ings for his pictures, and in August 1799 left 
England for Turkey, to make drawings for 
the panorama of Constantinople. "When he 
arrived at Palermo, he called on Sir William 
Hamilton, then English ambassador at the 
court of Naples, and was introduced by him 
to Nelson, who ' took me by the hand and 
-said he was indebted to me for keeping up 
the fame of his victory in the battle of the 
Nile for a year longer than it would have 
lasted in the public estimation' (Barker's 
memoranda). 

The panorama of Constantinople was ex- 
Tiibited in 1802, and the drawings were en- 
graved and published in four plates. In 1801 
TBarker went to Copenhagen to make draw- 
ings for a picture of the battle, and while 
there he was again kindly received by Lord 
Nelson. In May 1802, during the peace of 
Amiens, he went to Paris and made draw- 
ings for a panorama of the city. After this 
many other panoramas were exhibited, the 
later ones being chiefly from drawings by 
Mr. J. Burford, who shared with Barker the 
property in a panorama in the Strand, pur- 
chased 'in 1816 from Mr. Reinagle. Barker, 
liowever, still travelled from time to time, 
and visited, among other places, Malta, where 
lie made drawings of the port, exhibited in 
1810 and 1812 ; Venice, of which a pano- 
rama was exhibited in 1819 ; and Elba, where 



he renewed his acquaintance with Napoleon. 
After the battle of Waterloo, Barker visited 
the field, and went to Paris, where he ob- 
tained from the officers at headquarters all 
necessary information on the subject of the 
battle. A series of eight etchings by Mr. 
J. Burnett from Barker's original sketches 
of the field of battle were printed and pub- 
lished, as were also his drawings of Gibraltar. 
His last grand panorama was the coronation 
procession of Greorge IV, exhibited in 1822. 
Of all the panoramas exhibited, that of the 
battle of Waterloo was the most successful 
and lucrative. By the exhibition of this 
picture Barker realised no less than 10,OOOJ. 
About 1802 he married the eldest of the six 
daughters of Rear-admiral William Bligh, 
who commanded the Bounty at the time 
of the celebrated mutiny. By her Barker left 
two sons and two daughters. In 1826 he 
transferred - the management of both the 
panoramas to Messrs. John and Robert Bur- 
ford, and went to live first at Cheam, in Sur- 
rey, and afterwards in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. He died on 19 July 1856 at Beltou, 
near Bristol. In his works, his writing, his 
conversation, and his dress, the most remark- 
able characteristics were neatness and pre- 
cision. A list of most of the panoramas 
painted and exhibited by the two Barkers 
will be found in the fi Art Journal ' for 1857, 
p. 47. 

[Gent. Mag. 1856 ; Art Journal, 1857, vol. ix. ; 
Chambers's Journal, vol. xiii. I860.] R. H. 

BARKER, HUGH (d. 1632), an English 
lawyer, was educated at New College, Oxford. 
He was master of the free grammar school at 
Chichester, when it was attended by Selden, 
who received from him his instruction in 

1 grammar learning.' On 17 June 1605 he 
graduated D.L. at Oxford, being about this 
time chancellor of the diocese. He was ad- 
mitted of the college of civilians on 9 June 
1607, and for several years before his death, 
in 1632, he was dean of the court of arches 
in London. He was buried in the upper end 

of the New College chapel, Oxford, where 
his virtues are commemorated in. a Latin 
epitaph. 

[Wood's Athense, iii. 367 ; Fasti, i. 307 ; Hist, 
and Antiq. of the Colleges and Halls of Oxford, 
ed. Gutch (1786), p. 200.] T. F. H. 

BARKER, JAMES (1772-1838), captain 
in the royal navy, son of Mr. James Barker, 
shipowner at feotherhithe, was born on 

2 March 1772, and was entered on the books 
of the Beaver sloop, as early as 13 June, 
1780. He afterwards, whilst still a child, 
was on board the Prudent in the West 
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Indies, and was present in the engagement 
at St. Kitts 25 and 26 Jan. 1782. Iu 1794 
lie was serving on board the Russell, of 74 
guns, and in her shared in the glories of j 
1 June. He was then transferred to the : 
Jupiter, carrying the broad pennant of Com- ; 
modore J. "\\ v . Payne ; and in the following 
spring was in the royal yacht, on the occa- 
sion of bringing over the Princess Caroline 
of Brunswick, a service that gained for him 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant, 13 April , 
1795. He was afterwards appointed to the , 
Orion, with Captain Sir James Saumarez, and, ' 
continuing in her, had a part in the victories 
of I/Orient, Cape St. Tincent, and the Nile; 



the last engagement gave him commander's 
rank on 8 Oct. 1798. Later he commanded 
the hired ship Moriston in the Bristol Channel ; 
and on the coast of Cornwall, and was made , 
post-captain on 12 Aug. 1812. He had no ! 
further employment in the navy, but settled 
down in the neighbourhood of Bristol, where [ 
he died 4 May 1838. 

[Marshall's Hoy. Nav. Biog. vii. (Supplement, 
part iii.), 96; Gent. Mag. cxii. ii. 203.] 

J. K. L. 

BARKER, JOHN (/. 1464), scholar of 
King's College, Cambridge, came up from 
Eton in 1464, and was author of a book 
called ' Scutum Inexpugnabile, 1 a work on 
Logic. From this he was called the Logic or 
Sophister of King's College, Sophister being 
the name for a student in his second year, 
when logic was principally studied. This 
book was read in King's College, but appa- 
rently not elsewhere. Mr. Brian Rowe, 
scholar of King's College in 1499, wrote a 
recommendatory preface to it. No trace of 
the work is to be found in the Cambridge 
University library or the British Museum. 
Barker died ' a brother of the order of the 
Frvars Minorets.' 

V 

[Skeleton Collegii Regalis Cantab, by An- 
thony Allen, MS.] , 0. B. 

BARKER, JOHN (d. 1653), captain in 
the navy, was in earlier life a merchant, 
shipowner, and shipmaster of London, pro- 
bably the same who, in 1627, in partnership ' 
with Matthew Cradock, John Fowke (after- 
wards, in 1653, lord mayor), and others, ob- 
tained letters of marque for the Golden 
Cock, of 200 tons (7 March, 17 July, 1627), 
which Barker commanded in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in which, in the course of 1629, 
he recaptured a Venetian vessel from a 
Turkish corsair in the neighbourhood of 
Zante. The grand signor demanded and en- 
forced satisfaction from the Levant Com- 
pany, at whose instance Barker was thrown 



into prison, and so kept for more than a. 
year (September 1630). His affairs after 
this do not seem to have prospered ^ and 
whilst his former partner, John Fowke", ad- 
vanced to be alderman and lord mayor, he 
was still a shipmaster, and on 12 April 1652, 
when war with Holland was imminent, he 
hired his ship, the Prosperous, of 600 tons 
and 44 guns, to the state, as a man-of-war, 
himself remaining in command. It does- 
not, however, appear that the Prosperous was 
with Blake in the engagement off Folkestone 
on 19 May ; but from the general gathering 
of ships which immediately followed, w& 
may feel certain that she was with him in 
his cruise to the northward, when he cap- 
tured or dispersed the Dutch herring fleet. 
In September she went to Denmark, as part 
of the squadron under Captain Ball [see 
BALL, ANDEEW], and narrowly escaped being 
lost at the same time as the Antelope. On 
her return to England, towards the end of 
October, she was sent into the river to refit, 
and was still there when the battle was 
fought off Dungeness on 30 Nov. In the 
stern remodelling of the navy which took 
place after this defeat, Barker was con- 
firmed as captain of the Prosperous, and was 
present with the fleet off Portland on 18 Feb. 
1652-3. From his relations with Ball during 
the previous summer, it is probable that the 
Prosperous formed part of the red division^ 
under Blake's immediate command ; it is, at 
any rate, certain that she was in the very 
thick of the battle ; was engaged by several 
ships at once, led on by De Ruytev in per- 
son ; and that, after a brilliant defence, 
Barker and a great part of the crew were- 
killed, the rest wounded or overpowered, 
and the ship taken possession of. Her men 
were hastily transferred to De Ruyter's own 
ship, and a prize-crew put on board the- 
Prosperous, which before nightfall was won 
back by the English ; but the men remained 
prisoners, and were not released for some 
months. A gratuity of 400/. was assigned 
to Barker's widow, and the command of 
the Prosperous, whilst in the state's service, 
was given to his son William, who had him- 
self been badly wounded when his father was- 
killed. 

[Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1627- 
1654.] J. K. L. 

. BACKER, JOHN (1682-1762), presby- 
terian divine, was bom in 1682, h but nei- 
ther the locality of his birth nor the condition 
of his parents has been ascertained. It is 
probable that he was related to the Rev* 
Matthew Barker, who was ejected from St.' 
Leonard's, East cheap, London, in 1662, and 
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died on 25 March 1698 (CALAMY'S Con- 
tinuation, p. 63). After the ordinary school 
training he was educated for the presbyterian 
ministry by Timothy Jollie, at Attercliffe, 
Yorkshire. Having been ' certified ' by 
Jollie, Barker proceeded to London, and was 
licensed by the presbyterians as a preacher of 
the gospel. In 1709 he was chosen assistant 
preacher to one of the foremost presbyterian 
congregations in London, -viz. of Crosby 
Square. The senior pastor was Dr. Benjamin 
Grosvenor, with whom Barker lived on the 
most affectionate terms. 

On the death of Matthew Henry the com- 
mentator in June 1714, his congregation in 
Mare Street, Hackney, London, invited 
Barker to succeed him. There was division 
of opinion as to the new minister, and a 
secession followed, which culminated in the 
Gravel Pit congregation. But the majority 
adhered to Barker, and so rare was his tact 
and so unquestionable his pulpit power, that 
very soon the congregation was as large as 
it had ever been. Shortly after his settle- 
ment at Hackney, Barker took part in the 
historic controversies on the Trinity, which 
divided protestant dissenters into two hostile 
camps, respectively known as subscribers and 
non-subscribers. Barker belonged to the 
former, and delivered a series of discourses 
on the supreme and absolute divinity of 
Jesus Christ. In 1718 he was assailed by 
a member of his congregation, the Key. 
Martin Tomkins, on the use of doxologies in 
prayer and praise. Prefixed to what Tomkins 
called 'A Calm Inquiry whether we have 
any "Warrant from Scripture for addressing 
ourselves in a Way of Prayer or Praise to 
the Holy Spirit/ is ' A Letter to the Rev. 
Mr. Barker.' Barker did not allow himself 
to be drawn into controversy here, but the 
attack led to correspondence with Dr. Isaac 
Watts. 

In 1729 the Rev. Philip Gibb was chosen 
as Barker's co-pastor. He was a man of 
ability, but his orthodoxy was questioned: 
in 1737 he was forced to retire, and in 1738 
the place was filled by the Rev. William 
Hunt. It was in the same year that Barker 
himself suddenly resigned, to the grief of the 
congregation. He assigned no reasons, but 
after-events make it probable that he had 
adopted Baxter's religious opinions, and held 
it due to his rigorously Calvinistical congre- 
gation to withdraw. 

After his resignation of Hackney, he re- 
tired to Epsom in Surrey, where he lived for 
about three years without any charge, but 
was always ready to assist his brethren. In 
1741, on the death of the Rev. John New- 
man, he virtually became pastor of Salters' 



Hall congregation, although he would not 
take the name of their < minister,' only that 
of t morning preacher.' Though in his sixtieth 
year, he was indefatigable in his ' pastoral 
visits ' and popular as a preacher. On the 
death of his colleague, the Kev. Jeremiah 
Tidcomb Salters' Hall having always had 
two ministers a successor was found in 1742 
in the Rev. Francis Spilbury of Worcester. 
In 1744 Barker removed from Epsom to re- 
side in London ; but in 1745 he was resident 
in Walthamstow and later at Clapham. In 
the last place he prepared a volume of ' Ser- 
mons.' They were published in 1748, and 
were so well received that he made selections 
for a second volume. Their publication, 
however, was interrupted by illness, and 
they did not appear till after his death (in 
1763). They are solid rather than brilliant, 
and somewhat cold and inelastic in perusal. 
In 1748 he was grieved by the death of 
his mother, and in 1751 by that of Doddridge. 
his frequent correspondent. In the spring of 
, 1762 Barker, on account of old age, resigned 
| his charge at Salters' Hall. He died on 
\ 31 May of the same year in his eightieth 
| year. He was married twice, first to Bathsua 
I Gledhill, daughter of Robert Gledhill, near ' 
! Wakefield, Yorkshire. She died in September 
1719. Secondly he married the widow of a 
| Mr. Lamb, whose large house in Hackney 
(London Fields) gave name to ' Lamb's 
Lane.' 

[Wilson's History of Dissenting ClniTches s ii. 
39-54 ; Sermons, lit supra, and separate Sermons 
on Grosvenor and Newman ; Stedman's Letters 
of Dr. Doddridge, 1790; Life of Doddridge, from 
private MSS. ; cf. Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, i. 
603, ii. 263.] A. B. G. 

BARKER, JOHN, M.D. (1708-1748), 
medical writer, was educated at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, London, and Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1731, M. A. 
and B.M. in 1737, and D3L in 1743. He 
practised medicine in Salisbury for nearly ten 
years. In 1746 he was admitted a member 
of the College of Physicians, and, moving to 
London, became in that year physician to the 
Westminster Hospital. In the following year 
he resigned this post on being appointed phy- 
sician to his majesty's army in the Low 
Countries. He did not long survive his pro- 
motion, and was buried in St. Stephen's 
Church, Ipswich, where there is a tablet to 
his memory. While at Salisbury he pub- 
lished in 1742 'An Inquiry into the Nature, 
Cause, and. Cure of the Epidemic Fever of 
that and the two preceding years/ In this 
treatise he objected to bleeding as a part of 
the treatment, and was consequently attacked 
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"by another Salisbury physician, a Mr. Hele, 
in a local newspaper. Barker replied in a 
-pamphlet entitled t A Defence of a late Trea- 
tise c.,' 1743. He also published in 1748 
in an octavo volume ' An Essay on the Agree- 
ment between Ancient and Modern Physi- 
cians, or a Comparison between the Practice 
of Hippocrates, Galen. Svdenham, and Boer- 

i V y j * ; 

haave. 

[Munk's Roll of the Royal College of Physi- j 
cians; Oxford Graduates; Baker's Essay on 
Ancient and Modern Physicians.] P. B.-A. 

BARKER, JOHN (1771-1849), British 
consul-general in Egypt, was born at Smyrna, 
9 March 1771. He was son of William 
Barker, youngest son of Thomas Barker, of 
'The Hall/ near Bakewell, in Derbyshire, 
and the descendant of an old county family. 
His father emigrated to Florida, where he 
purchased an estate ; but he was compelled 
to abandon it on the breaking out of the war 
of independence, and proceeded to Europe on 
his way to India. Hi-health compelled him 
to settle half-way at Smyrna. John Barker 
was educated in England, and at eighteen 
entered the banking-house of Peter Thellus- 
son, in Philpot Lane, in which he soon rose 
to be confidential clerk and cashier. About 
1797 he left London as private secretary to 
John Spencer Smith, British ambassador to 
the Porte, and brother of the celebrated Sir 
Sidney Smith of Acre. In 1799 Barker was 
commissioned by patent, bearing date 9 April, 
to proceed to Aleppo as pro-consul, and to 
act as agent ad interim for the Levant and 
the East India companies. Barker was after- 
wards regularly appointed agent for the East 
India Company, his connection with which 
lasted without interruption for thirty-three 
years. He became full consul for the Levant 
Company 18 Nov. 1803, which was the year 
in which he introduced vaccination into 
Syria. In March 1807 he fled from Aleppo, 
on account of the rupture between England 
and the Porte, and took refuge with the 
prince of the Druses in the Lebanon, to 
whose protection he had previously entrusted 
his yrife and children. From his" retreat at 
Harissa he still contrived to carry on and to 
direct the duties of his office, especially the 
transmission of information between* this 
country and India. It was owing to the 
diligence of Barker that the news of the 
suspension of the peace of Amiens and of 
the landing of Najjoleon at Cannes was for- 
warded to India -with a speed in those days 
scarcely credible. His promptness prevented 
the surrender of Pondicherry to the French. 
The declaration of peace between England 
and Turkey left Barker free to return to 



Aleppo, into which he made a public entry 
of unprecedented splendour on 2 June 1809. 
In 1818 Barker obtained leave of absence 
for a visit to England. He embarked at 
Alexandria on 9 May, passed the winter at 
Marseilles, and arrived in London 4 April 
1819. He left London 18 March 1820, and 
arrived at Aleppo 25 Oct. In the autumn of 
1825 Barker was appointed British consul at 
Alexandria, where lie arrived 25 Oct. 1826. 
In March 1829 he was made consul-general 
in Egypt, in which capacity he had served, 
in fact, from the death of Mr. Salt, in October 
1827. He retained the consul-generalship 
for about four years, when he left Egypt, 
31 May 1833, for his villa at Suediah, at the 
mouth of the Orontes river, and about fifteen 
miles from Antioch. Here Barker had 
formed a garden which was known through- 
out the East, and in which he grew till the 
fruits of the "West, and introduced into 
Syria many species and varieties unknown 
before. This garden was also a nursery for 
supplying new varieties to England, the 
most celebrated being the Stanwick nec- 
tarine, for which Barker received a medal 
from the Eoyal Horticultural Society of 
Chiswick. Barker was in the habit for 
many years of sending agents into distant 
oriental countries to procure for him scions 
of the best fruit-trees. In 1844 he visited 
England to introduce some of his trees, re- 
turning to Suediah on 6 July following. He 
used his influence to improve the silk and 
cotton culture, and to promote many other 
useful enterprises in Syria, where his name is 
still venerated. ' A perfect gentleman,' Mr. 
Neale calls him, i an. accomplished scholar, 
a sagacious thinker, a philosopher, and phi- 
lanthropist.' He died of apoplexy 5 Oct. 
1849, aged 78 (Syria and Egypt, &c., ii. 285), 
at a summer-house at Betias, on a com- 
manding eminence of Mount Rhosus. He 
was buried close to the wall of the Arme- 
nian church of the village, where a hand- 
some marble monument, procured from Genoa, 
was erected to his memory. 

[Burckhardt's Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land, 1822 ; Keale's Eight Years in Syria, Pa- 
lestine, and Asia Minor, from 1842 to 1850, 
1851 ; Ainsworth's Introductory Preface to 
Barker's Lares and Penates, 1853 ; Barker's 
Syria and Egypt under the last five Sultans of 
Turkey, being experiences, during fifty years, of 
Mr. Consul-General Barker, 1876.] A. H. G-. 

BARKEB,, JOSEPH (1806-1875), 
preacher, author, and controversialist, was 
born 11 May 1806, at Bramley, near Leeds, 
where his ancestors, originally of Keighley, 
had been settled for several generations as 
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farmers and manufacturers. Here his father 
was employed in the woollen manufacture ; 
and here in early life Joseph, who was the 
fourth son of a family of eleven, was en- 
gaged as a wool-spinner. His childhood was 
one of great privation and suffering ; and his 
desultory education was obtained chiefly at 
the Sunday school. His parents were Wes- 
leyans, and he was enrolled a member of the 
same community, in which he soon became 
an occasional preacher, and was 'put upon 
the plan ' as a home missionary and exhorter, 
and, after about three years of probation and 
trial, as a local preacher. The improved cir- 
cumstances of his father now allowed him 
to be sent to ' a noted methodist school ' at 
Leeds, kept by Mr. James Sigston. Forsak- 
ing the Wesleyan communion, he joined the 
ministry of the Methodist New Connexion. 
In this body he officiated for a year, 1828-9, 
as assistant to the superintendent of the 
Liverpool circuit, which he left with a recom- 
mendation to ' go out as a travelling preacher 
on trial.' Barker was appointed successively 
to the Hanley circuit 1829-30 ; to the Hali- 
fax circuit 1830-1, during his stay in 
which, contrary to the rule affecting preachers 
of his standing, he married a Miss Salt, of 
Betley, in Staffordshire, and was in conse- 
quence sentenced by the next conference to 
lose a year of his probation ; to Blyth, in 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne circuit, 1831-2, a 
disciplinary migration ; and to the Sunder- 
land circuit for six months, 1832-3, with re- 
sidence at Durham. His remarkable fluency 
and general ability in the pulpit had speedily 
obtained for him great popularity. Though 
accused of heretical views, he was in 1833 
admitted into ' full connexion," and appointed, 
by an innovation, the 'third married preacher 
at Sheffield,' 1833-5. While stationed at 
Sheffield and afterwards in the Chester cir- 
cuit, 1835-7, Barker strongly advocated tee- 
totalism. From 1837 to 1840 he conducted 
a weekly periodical called ' The Evangelical 
Reformer. At the conference of 1839 he 
was removed from Mosslev to Gateshead, a 

V * 

comparatively new circuit, and there de- 
nounced Socialism. 

From the Methodist New Connexion, Bar- 
ker was expelled at the conference which met 
at Halifax in 1841, on the ground that he 
' had denied the divine appointment of bap- 
tism, and refused to administer the ordi- 
nance." After his expulsion, which was fol- 
lowed by a loss to the connexion of '29 
societies and 4,348 members' (BAGGALY, 
Digest, &c., p. 113), Barker became the 
pastor of a church in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which had, like himself, left the Methodist 
New Connexion. Here it was Barker's daily 



custom to deliver lectures, followed by free 
discussions. He turned printer, and in ad- 
dition to other publications began to issue a 
periodical called ' The Christian,' whilst his 
adherents were known as Barkerites. At 
this period he held a ten nights' discussion 
with the Rev. William (afterwards Dr.) 
Cooke, 'the ablest minister,' Barker says, 
' in the body to which I myself had formerly 
belonged. 1 Barker, whose views were con- 
stantly changing, for a time inclined to 
quakerisni, and afterwards to unitarianism. 
in 1845 he preached in Unitarian chapels 
both in London and elsewhere. The uni- 
tarians enabled him to start a printing es- 
tablishment on a larger scale at Wortley, a 
suburb of Leeds, where, on 6 July 1846, a 
steam printing-press, which had been pro- 
vided at a cost of some 600J., was publicly 
presented to him by Dr, (afterwards Sir 
John) Bowring. Some months previously 
Barker had issued a * Proposal for a new li- 
brary of three hundred volumes, the cheapest 
collection of works ever published.' To this 
task he now applied himself with much 
energy, and issued week by week a series of 
books, theological, philosophical, ethical, and 
otherwise, under the title of the 'Barker 
Library.' The price of these works was so 
small that ' their printer and publisher mav 
be regarded as the pioneer and first origi- 
nator of cheap literature in this country.' 
Here also he published anonymously an au- 
tobiographical work entitled 'The History 

Cj JL v 

and Confessions of a Man, as put forth by 
himself,' 8vo, "Wortley, 1846; which was 
substantially reproduced in 'Barker's Re- 
view/ 1861-3, as < The Life of a Man/ and in 
the posthumously published ' Life of Joseph 
Barker, written by himself,' 8vo, London, 
1880. In 1846 Barker ' began,' he says, to 
' dabble in politics,' advocating republicanism 
for England, repeal for Ireland, which he 
had visited in June and July 1845, and the 
nationalisation of the land. He commenced 
a weekly periodical called ' The People,' to 
propagate his extreme opinions, which reached 
a circulation of more than 20,000 weekly. In 
1847 in the course of which year he made a 
six months' tour in America he foretold, in 
his ' Companion to the Almanac,' the French 
revolution of 1848. Barker threw himself into 
the chartist agitation which followed, as the 
advocate of 'peaceful legal measures. 7 After 
the summer assi7es in 1848, the judge at 
Liverpool issued bench warrants for the arrest 
of a number of political agitators, including 
Barker. He was arrested about six weeks 
later, and taken to the city gaol at Man- 
chester. He was detained until four o'clock 
on the succeeding day, when the magistrates 
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took bail; and Barker went to Bolton, where j 
he had been the same day elected M.P. for j 
the borough "by an immense majority. * And ; 
as no one else was elected at that time, either j 
by show of hands or a poll, he was, in truth, j 
the only legal representative, though he never , 
sat in parliament. 1 "Whilst still waiting for j 
trial at the Liverpool winter assizes, he was ! 
elected a member of the town council of j 
Leeds. At the assizes the attorney-general j 
at the last moment entered a nolle prosegui, , 
and Barker was set at liberty. His inveterate ; 
habit of shifting his opinions had now landed 
him in something like deism pure and simple. 
In 1851 he transported himself and his family 
to Central Ohio. In the United States he 
joined the anti-slavery party with great zeal, 
and was intimatelv associated with Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison, Mr. "Wendell Phillips, Mr. ^Henry 
C. "Wright, and other leading abolitionists. 
After one or two removals he settled in Ne- 
braska, where he purchased a large tract of 
land at a small price. In the summer of 1857, 
he began a long lecturing tour. In Phila- 
delphia he fulfilled an engagement of eight 
months, during which he lectured every 
Sunday. After spending a few weeks with 
his family in Nebraska, he returned to Phila- 
delphia in August 1858, to undertake another 
eight months' course of lectures. Barker 
sailed from Boston 11 Jan. 1860, for England, 
and having landed at Liverpool proceeded 
to Betley, in Staffordshire, the native place 
of his wife. His wife and children followed 
in August of the same year, and found him 




a position which, however, he presently va- 
cated in disgust. On a re-examination of the 
Bible he subsequently began to retrace his 
steps towards orthodoxy, and to doubt ' the 
beneficent tendency of infidelity.' The pro- 
cess of return is to be traced in the suc- 
cessive numbers of 'Barker's Review of 
Politics, Literature, Religion, and Morals, 
and Journal of Education, Science, and Co- 
operation/ the publication of which he com- 
menced on Saturday, 7 Sept. 1861, after he 
had abandoned wnat he called the 'un- 
bounded license party.' In 1862 he became 
lecturer to a congregation of an eclectic kind 
of * unbelievers ' at Burnley, where he lived 
and laboured for more than a year, enforcing 
the precepts of morality, ani often taking 
occasion to speak favourably of the Bible and 
Christianity. He was formally reconciled 
to his old religious belief, ancl afterwards 
preached, at their invitation, to the metho- 
dist reformers of Wolverhampton. After 
accepting like invitations from the primitive 
inethodists of Bilston and Tunstall, he joined 



their community as a local preacher, and held 
the office until 1868. The vicissitudes of 
Barker's career had undermined his consti- 
tution, and he suffered for some years from 
acute dyspepsia, brought on by his mental 
labour. The death of his wife, which took 
place at Nottingham about this time, affected 
him greatly; and he returned to America 
'with the intention of resting, but this was 
contrary to his nature.' Upon his arrival he 

*' i 

stayed for a short time at Omaha, where his 
estate had become a very valuable property : 
then went east, and made Philadelphia his 
headquarters. ' He printed several books and 
numbers of tracts in defence of the Christian 
religion. . . . He generally returned and 
spent several months in the summer at Omaha 
with his family.' After spending the winter 
of 187-4-5 at Boston, he slowly travelled back 
to Omaha in the following spring, resting 
with friends at New York and Philadelphia 
on his way. He died at Omaha 15 Sept. 1875, 
and was buried there. A few days before his 
death he solemnly declared that he ' died in the 
full and firm belief of Jesus Christ, and in the 
faith and love of His religion as revealed in 
His life and works, as described in the New 
Testament/ The name of Barker's works is 
legion. To those already mentioned as most 
expressive of his current and fluctuating 
opinions may be added his ' Christianity 
Triumphant,' 12mo, Wortley, 1846; 'The 
Life of William Penn, the celebrated Quaker 
and Founder of Pennsylvania,' 8vo, London 
and Wortley, 1847, the second volume of the 
* Barker Library ;' ' Lectures on the Church 
of England Prayer-book,' 8vo, Wortley, 
1847 ; ' Confessions of Joseph Barker, a Con- 
vert from Christianity,' 8vo, London, 1858, 
a letter addressed to Mr. G. J. Holyoake, 
from Omaha city, Nebraska, 22 July 1858, 
and reprinted from the ' Reasoner ; ' and the 
' Life of Joseph Barker, written by himself,' 
1880, the autobiographical portion of which 
I was brought down to the year 1868, whilst 
| later particulars, as well as some running 
commentaries, were supplied by Mr. Joseph 
Barker, junior, and Mr. J. T. Barker, the editor 
of the volume, whence phrases and passages 
are quoted above. 

[The Jubilee of the Methodist New Connexion, 
8vo, London, 1848; Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine, July 1842, September 1843, and De- 
cember 1875 ; Baggaly's Digest of the Minutes, 
Institutions, Polity, Doctrines, Ordinances, and 
Literature of the Methodist New Connexion, 8vo, 
London, 1862; Barker's Review, 4to, London, 
1861-3 ; Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 7 Oct. 
1875 ; the Life of Joseph Barker, written by 
himself, edited by his nephew, John Thomas 
Barker, 8vo, London, 1880.] A. H. <r. 
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BARKER, MATTHEW (1619-1698), 
nonconformist divine, was born at Cransley, 
Northamptonshire, in 1619. After complet- 
ing his studies at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M.A.,he taught a school 
at Banbury, Oxfordshire, until the outbreak 
of the civil war in 1641 compelled him to 
remove to London. There he was shortly 
afterwards chosen minister of St. James's, 
Garlick Hill. About five years subsequently . 
he accepted the invitation of the London i 
citizens, who resided in the summer at Mort- 
lake in Surrey, to become lecturer there. On 
25 Oct. 1648 he preached a sermon before the j 
House of Commons at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster. In 1650 he was chosen incumbent 
of St. Leonard's, Eastcheap. Along with 
Joseph Caryl [q. v.] he was sent in 1659 to 
Scotland with a letter to General Monk from 
Dr. Owen in the name of the independent 
churches, and he also signed in January 1060 
the renunciation and declaration of the con- 
gregational and public preachers in London 
against 'the late horrid insurrection and 
declaration of rebellion in the saide city.' 
Being displaced in 1662, he collected a con- 
gregation, who were allowed the morning 
use of the meeting-house at Miles Lane 
erected after the great fire of 1666. After 
continuing the duties of his office for several 
years amidst ' manv hazards and difficulties,' 
he- died on 25 March 1698. 

He was the author of ' Natural Theology, 
or the Knowledge of God from the Works of 
Creation, acccommodated and improved to 
the service of Christianity/ 1674 ; e Mores In- 
tellectuales, or select Notions, Sentences, and 
Observations, collected out of several Authors 
and made publick, especially for the use of 
young Scholars entering into the Ministry,' 
1691; 'A Christian standing and moving 
upon the Foundation ' (sermon preached be- 
fore the House of Commons), 1650 ; a ser- 
mon on Mark ii. 20 in ' Supplement to the 
Morning Exercises at Cripplegate,' 1676 ; a 
sermon on John i. 7 in 'Continuation of 
Morning Exercises,' 1683 ; a sermon on Matt. 
xi. 24, published in i Casuistical Morning 
Exercises,' 1690; and an appendix to 'A 
Discourse of Family Worship-' by George 
Hammond, 1694. He also edited Everard's 
* Gospel Treasury Opened/ and wrote the an- 
nsvf-+;/vna /vn+Tia ( T^ essalonians ' in Poole's 



notations on the 
* Continuation.' 

[Wilson's Dissenting Churches, i. 463-5 ; 
Palmer's Nonconf. Memorial, i. 144-5; Dunn's 
Seventy-five Eminent Divines, pp. 100-2.] 

BARKER, MATTHEWHENR Y (1790- 
1846), a writer of sea tales, was born in 1790 
at Deptford, where his father had attained 



some distinction as a dissenting- minister. At 
an early age he joined an East Indiuman, and 
afterwards served in the royal naw, where, 
as he was without influence,"he never rose be- 
yond the rank of master's mate. Retiringfrom 
the service, he commanded a hired armed 
schooner, and was employed in carrying 
despatches to the English squadrons on the 
southern coasts of France and Spain. On 
one occasion he fell into the enemy's hands, 
and was detained for some months as prisoner 
of war. In 1825 he became editor of a 
West Indian newspaper, and was afterwards 
employed, from 1827 to 1838, in a similar 
capacity at Nottingham. Under the name 
of ' The Old Sailor,' he wrote a number of 
lively and spirited sea-tales, very popular in 
their day. He was naval editor of the 
'United Service Gazette,' and a frequent 
contributor to the t Literary Gazette,' ' Bent- 
ley's Miscellany,' and the ' Pictorial Times.' 
For some astronomical discoveries he was 
presented with a telescope by the Royal 
Astronomical Society. Working hard to the 
last, he died on 29 'June, 1846. His chief 
works are : 1. ' Land and Sea Tales,' 2 
vols., 1836. 2. 'Topsail-sheet Blocks, or 
the^ Naval Foundling,' 3 vols., 1838, of 
which a new edition was issued as recently 
as 1881. 3. 'Life of Nelson,' 1836. 4. 'The 
Naval Club, or Reminiscences of Service,' 3 
vols,, 1843. 5. ' The Victory, or the Ward- 
room Mess,' 3 vols., 1844. Most of his 
works were illustrated by George Cmikshank, 
with whom he was on intimate terms, and 
to whose ' Omnibus ' he was the chief con- 
tributor. 

[Pictorial Times, July 1846 ; information 
from Mr. E. G-. Barker; British Museum 
Catalogue.] A. H. B. 

BARKER, RpBERT (d. 1645), king's 
printer, son of Christopher Barker [q. v.], was 

! made free of the Stationers' Company, per pa- 
trimonium, 25 June 1589, and was admitted to 
the livery on 1 July 1592. He began to take 
apprentices on 20' March 1593, and during 
the life of his father carried on business with 
his deputies, George Bishop and Ralph New- 

1 bery, with whom in 1592-3 he brought out 
the* Latin bible edited by Fr. Junius. It is 
not known where he lived or had his office, 
but most probably it was in the same house 
as his father. The court of assistants of the 
Stationers' Company recognised, 3 Jan. 1599- 
1600, the letters patent of Queen Elizabeth 
of 8 Aug. 1589, granting him the reversion 




lish bibles, books of common prayer, statutes, 
and Droclamations. The first bible which 
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bears his separate imprint is a quarto of the 
Genevan version brought out in 1600. In 
1603 he had a special license ' to print all 
statutes and libels for life,' and in the follow- 
ing year, in reversion after John Norton, one 
1 to print all books in Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew, Trinielius' Latin Bible, and all charts 
and maps.' In 1609 and 1610 several large 
sums were paid him for printing, books, 
binding, parchment, and papers, supplied to 
parliament. 

The most important publication we owe to 
him was the first edition of the authorised 
version of the English bible of 161 1 , sometimes 
known as King James's, printed by virtue of 
the patent. Two issues, both handsome folios, 
were produced in the same year. Contrary to 
Lord Mansfield's well-known opinion, James 
never paid a penny towards this great work. 
Indeed, William Ball, writing in 1 651 3 informs 
us that * I conceive the sole printing of the 
bible, and testament, with power of restraint 
in others, to be of right the propriety of one 
Matthew Barker, citizen and stationer of 
London, in regard that his father paid for the 
amended or corrected translation of the bible 
3,oOO/. : by reason whereof the translated copy 
did of right belong to him and his assignes ' 
(Treatise concerning the Regulating of^Print- 

97 



p. 2V ). The anonymous author of * The 
London Printer his Lamentation' in 1660 
accused the Barkers of having kept in their 
possession the original manuscript of King 
James's version (Airleian Misc. iii. 293). 

On 10 May 1603 King James had granted 
in reversion to Barker's eldest son, Christo- 
pher, the office of king's printer for life, and on 
11 Feb. 1617 the same was granted to Robert, 
his second son, after determination to Robert 
the elder, and to Christopher, for thirty years. 
The rights were assigned by the Barkers to 
Bonham Norton and John Bill in 1627, and 
the assignment was confirmed by the king. 
Eight years later Robert, the second son, paid 
600Z. for the same patent in reversion, to be 
held by his own younger son. The bible pa- 
tent remained in the family from 1577 to 1709, 
or a period of 1 32 years. It then fell into the 
hands of Basket t [q. v.]. 

In 1631 Barker took Martin Lucas into 
partnership, and they obtained a search war- 
rant for persons suspected of importing 
editions of the English bible, testaments, and 
church books, contrary to the patent. Sixty 
bibles, introduced by a certain Michael Sparke, 
were seized in consequence at Bristol. An 
octavo edition of the bible, full of gross er- 
rors, was printed by ' R. Barker . . . and the 
assignes of John Bill [i.e. Lucas] ' in 1631. 
One startling variant was * thou shalt com- 
mit adultery* for the seventh command- 



ment (Exod. xx. 14). This has caused the 
volume to be known as the ' Wicked Bible ; * 
it is much sought after, and is of extreme- 
rarity. The Star Chamber fined Barker 200Z. r 
and Lucas 100/., and ordered that all copies 
issued should be returned in order that the- 
faulty sheets might be cancelled. The pay- 
ment of the fines was to be respited if the- 
printers would set up a fount of Greek type. 
The Star Chamber was not very relentless, as. 
the fines were respited again and again until 
1640. Whether the money was ever paid is 
questionable. William Kilburne (Dangerous 
Errors in several late printed J2ibles, 1659) 
refers to the importation of spurious editions,, 
full of eiTors, with the Barkers' imprint. 

He had a lease from the crown in 1603 
for twenty-two years of the manor of Upton 
near Windsor, at a rental of 20, increased 
to 40 two years after, in consideration of 
a payment of 300Z. In one patent he was- 
described as of Southley or Southlee in Bed- 
fordshire. He married twice, the first wife 
being Rachel, daughter of William Day, 
afterwards bishop of Winchester, by whom 
he had three daughters and five sons, Chris- 
topher, Robert, Francis, Charles, and Mat- 
thew, of whom the first, second, and last en- 
tered into the printing business. His second 
wife was the widow of Nicholas Cage ; she 
died 7 Feb. 1631-2. 

Towards the end of his life Barker became 
involved in difficulties, and on 27 Nov. 1635 
he was committed into the custody of the 
marshal of the king's bench. On 7 March 
1642 the London printers petitioned against 
the four oppressive monopolies, being that of 
the Barkers, that of law books, that of Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew books, and that of broad- 
sides. Barker remained in the King's Bench 
prison until his death, which took place on 
10 Jan. 1644-5. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (1st ed.), 357-68 ; ib. 
(ed. Herbert), ii. 1090-3; Arber's Stationers' 
Registers, ii. iii. iv.; Cotton's Editions of the 
Bible, 1852 ; Cat. of Books in the British Mu- 
seum to 1640; Eadie's English Bible; Ander- 
son's Annals of the English Bible ; Caxton Ex- 
hibition, 1877, Catalogue; Keport from the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Queen's Printer's Patent, 1860 ; Dugdale's Ori- 
gines Jnridiciales, 1680, p. 61 ; Gal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1603-10, pp. 8, 20, 74, 574. 607, 650 ; ib. 
1627-28, pp. 235, 249; ib. 1629-31, pp. 306, 
485,510; ib. 1634-5, pp. 175, 549; ib. 1635, 
p. 230 ; ib. 1 640, pp. 84-5, 398 ; Nichols's Illus- 
trations, iv. 164.] H. K. T. 

BAP.KEB, SIB EGBERT (1729P-1789), 
for some time commander-in-chief in Ben- 
gal, and the first distinguished artillery 
officer of the East India Company, probably 
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first went out to India as a company's officer 
about 1749. Nothing is known about his 
birth or the exact date of his arrival in India, 
but in 1757 he held the rank of captain, and 
accompanied dire to Calcutta in command 
of a contingent of royal and company's artil- 
lery. He was certainly never, as Major Stubbs 
asserts, in the royal artillery, but had doubt- 
less been a company's officer in the coast or 
Madras army, and had attracted Olive's notice 
as an able artillery officer. He commanded 
the artillery at the capture of Chandemagore 
and at the battle of Plassey, and returned to 
Madras in 1758. In 1762 he had attained the 
rank of major, and accompanied the expedition 
to the Philippine islands from Madras under 
Colonel Draper. He commanded the artil- 
lery at the siege of Manilla, and received the 
highest praise from Colonel Draper, who re- 
marks innis despatch that 'Major Barker's fire 
was so violent that the breach soon appeared 
practicable.' He seems to have returned to 
England with Draper, for in the next year he 
was knighted, when Draper was made a K.B. 
But he soon returned to India, and on 27 April 
1764 Clive writes to the directors that * to 
command your artillery I would recommend 
Sir Robert Barker, whose abilities in that 
department have been exceeded by no officer 
that ever was in your service.' The directors 
refused to appoint a commandant of their 
artillery, but Barker received in 1764 the 
local rank of colonel in the king's army, and 
in 1765 that of colonel of infantry in the 
company's service. He was now stationed 
at Allahabad, and occupied himself with 
science, sending home to the Royal Society, 
of which he had been elected a fellow, 
1 Thermometrical Observations at Allahabad 
in 1767,' published in the sixty-fifth volume 
of the ' Philosophical Transactions.' While 
at Allahabad he was promoted brigadier- 
general in 1770, and received the command 
of one of three brigades which then com- 
posed the Bengal army ; he became likewise 
provincial commander-in-chief in Bengal to 
the great disgust of Sir R. Fletcher. In 
1772 took place the most important event 
of his life. The Nabob of Oude was afraid 
that the Rohillas would join the Mahrattas 
and invade -his country, and implored the 
English general's help. Sir Robert accord- 
ingly sent one of his aides-de-camp to the 
Romllas and signed a treaty with them 
against the Mahrattas in May 1772. This 
treaty of Fyzabad the RohilLas kept, but, on 
apretence of their having broken it, "Warren 
Hastings afterwards sent a brigade to con- 
quer them for the nabob. Before this Rohilla 
war, however, Sir R, Barker had resigned his 
command, for he disapproved of the reforms 
VOL. in. 



inaugurated in the army by Warren Hast- 
ings, and after a lively quarrel left India. 
Colonel Champion, who succeeded him, had 
to conduct the first Rohilla war. On reach- 
ing England Barker was elected M.P. for 
Wallingford, and soon afterwards married. 
He seems never to have spoken in parliament, 
but in March 1781 he was rewarded with a 
baronetcy for his consistent vote with the 
government. He had not sought re-election 
in 1780, and retired to a beautiful seat he 
had bought at Bushbridge near Godalming, 
where he had two great pictures painted for 
him by Tilly Kettle one of himself con- 
cluding the treaty of Fyzabad, the other of 
the Nabob of Oude reviewing the English 
brigade. On 14 Sept. 1786 he gave important 
evidence on the Rohilla war before the select 
committee of the House of Commons, and on 
14 Sept. 1789 died at Bushbridge. Sir Robert 
Barker's ability as an officer won him the 
friendship and esteem of dive. 

Besides the ' Thermometrical Observations ' 
published by the Royal Society, Barker also 
contributed l Observations on a Voyage from 
Madras to England, 1774,' and 'The Process 
of Making Ice in the East Indies ' to vol. Ixv., 
and an ' Account of an Observatory of the 
Brahmins at Benares' to vol. Ixvii. of the 
' Philosophical Transactions.' 

[There is a very short, incomplete notice of 
Sir R. Barker in Major Stubbs's History of the 
Royal Bengal Artillery, 2 vols., 1877; consult 
also Malcolm's Life of Olive, Grleig's Life of 
Warren Hastings, and Mill's History of India ; 
for his services at Manilla see Draper's despatch 
in the Gent. Mag. for 1763, and for Kettle's 
paintings at his seat the Gent. Mag. for 1786.1 

H. M. S. 

BARKER, ROBERT (1739-1806), re- 
puted inventor of panoramas, was born at 
Kells, in the county of Meath, in 1739, and 
having taken up his residence in Edinburgh 
was first known there as a portrait and 
miniature painter and teacher of drawing. 
He is generally credited with the first in- 
vention of 'panoramic* representation, but, 
according to some authorities (Convers. Z&r.), 
the principle is due to Professor Breisig of 
Danzig. Barker, however, painted and ex- 
hibited the first picture of the land on a large 
scale, and there are several stories current as 
to the means by which the idea was first 
suggested to him. The most credible of these 
accounts is to the effect that, while sketching 
on the summit of Oalton Kill at Edinburgh, 
his eye was struck with certain effects which 
suggested to him the possibility of painting 
a picture on a large cylindrical surface to 
represent the entire scene around him to the 
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very horizon. After surmounting many dif- 
ficulties, lie succeeded in producing a pic- 
ture on this plan upon paper pasted on linen. 
This he took up to London and showed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who deliberately pro- 
nounced the scheme impracticable, adding 
that he would cheerfully leave his bed at any 
time in the night to inspect such a work of 
art if it could be produced. Subsequently, 
when Barker had a panorama ready for exhi- 
bition at 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
Sir Joshua did leave his breakfast-table, and 
walked in his dressing-gown and slippers to 
Castle Street to inspect the work, and con- 
gratulated the artist. Barker, aided by Lord 
Elcho, was enabled first to patent his inven- 
tion, and then to carry out his plans. The 
first picture was painted in water-colour on a 
complete circle twenty-five feet in diameter, 
on a surface of paper pasted on canvas, and 
the work was carried out in the guard-room 
of the palace of Holyrood. It was first ex- 
hibited to the public in the Archer's Hall 
at Holyrood, and was subsequently exhi- 
bited at Glasgow. In November 1788 Barker 
came to London, where, in the summer of 
1789, the view of Edinburgh was shown at 
No. 28 in the Haymarket. He then con- 
structed a view of" London, taken from the 
Albion Mills near Blackfriars Bridge, and 
exhibited this in the spring of 1792 in Castle 
Street, Leicester Square. This view was 
painted in distemper, and the drawings 
made for it were afterwards etched by 
Henry Aston Barker, aquatinted by Birnie, 
and published. 

In 1793 Barker took the lease of a piece 
of ground in Leicester Place and Cranbourne 
Street, where he erected a large building for 
the exhibition of panoramas. Here he had 
three rooms, in the largest of which the circle 
of the picture was 90 feet in diameter. This 
was opened early in the year 1794 with a 
view of the grand fleet at Spithead. When 
this building was first projected, a joint-stock 
company was formed to enable Barker to 
carry out his scheme, and in this enterprise 
Lord Elcho took a prominent part ; but the 
exhibition proved so profitable that Barker 
was soon enabled to purchase all the shares 
and make the property his own. He painted 
several other panoramic views which were 
exhibited in Leicester Square, and the work 
was carried on by his younger son, Henry 
Aston [q. v.]. Barker married a daughter 
of Dr. Aston, an eminent physician of Dublin 
and died on 8 April 1806 at his own house 
in West Square, Southwark, and was buried 
in Lambeth Church. 

There are two portraits of Robert Barker 
one engraved in 1802 by J. Singleton, after 



a picture by G. Ralph, and another engraved 
by Flight from a picture by Allingham. 

[G-ent. Mag. 1856; Art Journal, 1857; Ly- 
sons's Environs of London, Suppl.] R H. 

BARKER, SAMUEL (1686-1759), He- 
braist, possessed of property in the vicinity 
of Lyndon, in the county of Rutland. He 
married Sarah, only daughter of William 
Whiston, in whose memoirs he is mentioned. 
He wrote several learned tracts, which were 
collected and published in one quarto volume 
after his death, together with a Hebrew 
grammar, on which he had long been engaged. 
He was the author of a letter, dated 7 Nov. 
1723, to Mr. Wasse, rector of Aynho, North- 
amptonshire, concerning a passage in the 
Sigean inscription, which may be found in 
Bowyer's < Bibl. Liter.' No. 10 (1724). The 
full title of the posthumously printed quarto 
volume referred to is ' Poesis vetus Hebraica 
restituta ; accedunt qusedain de Carminibus 
Anacreonticis, de accentibus Grsecis; de 
scriptura veteri lonica, de literis consonan- 
tibus et vocalibus, et de pronunciatione 
linguae Hebraicse. Auctore Samuele Barker 
armigero, nuper de Lyndon, in com. Rote- 
landiae,' 1761, 4to. 

[Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ix. 
680.] J. M. 

BARKER, THOMAS (/. 1651), is the 
author of 'The Art of Angling: wherein 
are discovered many rare secrets very neces- 
sary to be known by all that delight in that 
recreation. Written by Thomas Barker, an 
ancient practitioner in the said art ' (1651), 
12mo. In the dedicatory address to Lord 
Montague, the author tells us that he was 
born at Bracemeol in the liberty of Salop, 
6 being a freeman and burgess of the same 
city.' For more than sixty years he prac- 
tised the art of angling, and ' spent many 
pounds in the gaining of it.' At the time of 
writing his treatise he was living in West- 
minster, and seems to have gained a liveli- 
hood by accompanying gentlemen on fishing 
expeditions, or giving instruction at home 
in the use of baits and tackle. The follow- 
ing invitation in the dedicatory address 
doubtless met a warm response: 'If any 
noble or gentle angler, of what degree so- 
ever he be, have a mind to discourse of 
any of these wayes and experiments, I live 
in Henry the 7th's Gifts, the next door to 
the gatehouse in Westm. ; my name is 
Barker ; where I shall be ready, as long as 
please God, to satisfie them and maintain 
my art during life, which is not like to 
be long.' Barker's remarks on fly-fishing 
are quoted in Walton's 'Compleat Angler' 
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(1653), p. 108. His directions on catching 
and dressing fish are equally serviceable; 
but it is to be regretted that this cheery 

* brother of the angle ' advocated the use of 
salmon-roe bait, a pernicious doctrine un- 
known, or at least unpublished, before his 
time. The l Art of Angling ' met with good 
success, and passed through several editions. 
In the edition of 1657, and in later editions, 
the title is * Barker's Delight, or the Art 
of Angling.' 

[Westrwood and Satchell's Bibliotheca Pisca- 
toria, 1883, pp. 21-23, where a full bibliography 
of the book will be found; Add. MS. 30501, 
1 The Art of Angling Augmented' (1664), is cata- 
logued by the British Museum authorities as the 

* Second Part ' of Barker's Art of Angling. It is 
merely a book of extracts from Walton and 
Barker.] A. H. B. 

BARKER, THOMAS (1722-1 809), scien- 
tific and miscellaneous writer, son of Samuel 
Barker the Hebraist [q-v.], was born at Lyn- 
don, Rutland, in 1722. His principal work 
is ' An Account of the Discoveries concern- 
ing Comets, with the way to find their Orbits, 
and some improvements in constructing and 
calculating their places ; by T. B. Gent.,' Lon- 
don, 1757, 4to. It contains a catalogue of the 
elements of the comets then known, and 
an explanation of Newton's problem of find- 
ing a comet's orbit from three observations ; 
but the most valuable and original part is 
a. * Table of the Parabola/ for ascertaining 
any orbits which are approximately para- 
bolic, and ' for use in the parabolick motion 
of projectiles.' This table was afterwards 
reprinted by Sir Henry 0. Englefield in his 
work on the orbits of comets (1793), with 
special praise of the author's skill and industry. 

Barker was for many years an assiduous 
observer of meteorological phenomena, his 




Society in which also appeared many other 
papers by him of a scientific nature. He 
also published three works in controversial 
theology, viz. 1. *A Treatise on the Duty 
of Baptism/ London, 1771, 8vo. 2. ' On 
Prophecies relating to the Messiah/ London, 
1780, 8vo. 3. ' On the Nature and Circum- 
stances of the Demoniacks in the Gospels/ 
London, 1783, 8vo. Some of his views in 
this department are characterised in Nichols's 
* Literary Anecdotes J as ' sentiments not 
always orthodox or Calvinistic.' 

It is specially remarked of Barker that 
though he lived to eighty-eight, he had from 
infancy subsisted entirely on a vegetable 
diet. He died at Lyndon on 29 Dec. 1809, 

[Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, iii. 112 (note); 
Phil. Transactions, is. 698, x. 645, xi. 432, 514, 



and xiii. 131, &c. ; Sir H. C. En^ledeld's Orbits 
of Comets, note in Preface and table at end.] 

E. E. A. 

BARKER, THOMAS (1769-1847), land- 
scape and subject painter, known as * Barker 
of Bath,' was born at a village near Ponty- 
pool in Monmouthshire in 17G9. His father, 
Benjamin Barker, who died. in 1793, was the 
son of a barrister, but having run through 
considerable property, lie took to painting 
horses, and young Barker at an early age 
also showed a genius for drawing figures and 
sketching landscapes. Through the removal 
of his family to Bath, the talents of the lad 
attracted the notice of a wealthy coach- 
builder of that city named Spackman, who 
received him into his liouse, and afforded him 
the opportunity of copying works of the old 
Dutch and Flemish masters. At the age of 
twenty-one he was sent by Spaekman to 
Rome, and provided during four years with 
ample funds to maintain his position as a 
gentleman. This proved of great advantage 
to him, although while there he painted but 
little, contenting himself with storing his 
mind with knowledge for future use. He 
was entirely self-taught, and neither in 
drawing nor in painting did he ever receive 
a single lesson. On his return to England 
in 1793 he settled at Bath, and although he 
devoted himself chieflv to landscapes and 

i/ r 

rustic scenes, he painted occasionally also 
portraits and scriptural subjects. His career 
was successful, and few pictures of the Eng- 
lish school have been more widely known 
than ' The "Woodman,' which was engraved 
by Bartolozzi, and copied in needlework by 
Miss Linwood. While Barker's talents were 
in full vigour, no artist of his time had a 
greater hold on popular favoiir. His pictures 
of ' The Woodman,' * Old Tom,' and gipsy 
groups and rustic figures, were copied upon 
almost every available material which would 
admit of decoration Staffordshire pottery, 
Worcester china, Manchester cottons, and 
Glasgow linens j yet for this service rendered 
by the artist to the artisan he never claimed 
anything for copyright, but rejoiced in the 
reflection that his labours and his talent 
afforded profitable employment to others, and 
were the means of enriching more than him- 
self alone. He nevertheless amassed a con- 
siderable fortune by the practice of his art, 
and expended a large sum in the erection of 
a house at Sion Hill, Bath, upon the walls 
of which he painted in 1825 a fresco, thirty 
feet in length and twelve feet in height, re- 
presenting i The Inroad of the Turks upon 
Scio in April 1822.' This was his most re- 
markable work, and possessed qualities of 

p 2 
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the highest order in composition, colour, and 
effect. In 1821 he painted and exhibited at 
Bath ' the Trial of Queen Caroline/ in which 
he introduced the portraits of many of the 
eminent men of the day. He exhibited fre- 
quently at the British institution from 1807 
until the year of his death, but his name 
seldom occurs in the catalog-lies of the Royal 
Academy, where he exhibited between 1791 
and 182&. He also executed a series of forty 
lithographs of 'Rustic Figures from Nature/ 
published in colours in 1813, and thirty-two 
lithographs of 'Landscape Scenery' published 
in 1814. He died at Bath on 11 Dec. 1847. 
The National Gallery possesses a ' Landscape : 
perhaps on the Somerset Downs/ and 'A 
Woodman and his Dog in a Storm/ but the 
latter picture has been lent, under the pro- 
visions of the National Gallery Loan Act, 
to the corporation of Nottingham. In the 
South Kensington Museum are oil pictures 
of ' Sheep-washing/ dated 1807; 'A Boy ex- 
tracting a thorn from his foot/ lS10 ; 'Lans- 
down Fair/ 1812; and four water-colour 
drawings. His own portrait, painted by him- 
self, was in the National Portrait Exhibition 
of 1868. 

[Art Union, 1848, p. 51 ; Catalogue of the 
Pictures in the National Gallery, British and 
Modern Schools, 1884 ; Catalogue of the National 
Gallery of British Art at South Kensington, 
1884.] R. E. G. 

' BARKER, THOMAS JONES (1815- 
1882), painter, born at Bath in 1815, was the 
eldest son of Thomas Barker [q.v.], the painter 
of the celebrated picture of ' The Woodman.' 
His early art education he received from his 
father, but in 1834 he went to Paris, and 
there became a pupil of Horace Vernet, in 
whose studio he remained for several years. 
During his residence in Paris he exhibited 
frequentlv at the Salon, commencing in 1835 
with 'TheBeauties of the Court of Charles II/ 
for which he received a gold medal. On 
two subsequent occasions gold medals were 
awarded to him, besides upwards of twenty 
silver and bronze medals from various pro- 
vincial towns of France. He painted several 
pictures for Louis-Philippe, the chief one 
being ' The Death of Louis XIV/ which was 
destroyed by the mob at the Palais Royal 
during the revolution of 1848, and in 1840 he 
painted for the Princess Clementina, the king's 
youngest daughter, 'The Bride of Death/ for 
which he received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour. In 1845 he returned to England, 
and here he became better known as a painter 
of portraits and military subjects, which 
gained for him the appellation of the ' Eng- 
lish Horace Vernet.' He was a frequent ex- 
Mbitor at the Royal Academy, and many of 



the most distinguished men of the time ;sat 
to him, among them being the Earl of Bea- 
consfield, then Mr. Disraeli, whose portrait 
is now in the possession of the queen. On 
the outbreak of the Pranco-German war in 
1870, he repaired to the seat of hostilities r 
and there found many subjects for his pencil, 
such as ' The Attack of tne Prussian Cuiras- 
siers on the Chasseurs d'Afrique at Vionville/ 
' The Surrender of Napoleon III at Sedan/ 
and e A riderless War-horse at the Battle of 
Sedan/ painted in 1873. Two of the latest 
pictures which he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy were, in 1874, ' Balaklava : one of 
the Six Hundred ;' and in 1876 ' The Return 
through the Valley of Death/ representing- 
Lord George Paget bringing out of action 
the remnant of the llth hussars and 4th light 
dragoons after the heroic charge of the light 
brigade at Balaklava. His military subjects 
are faithful and impressive records of some 1 
of the most memorable events of the Crimean 
and Franco-German campaigns. He died in 
London on 27 March 1882. 

Besides the pictures already mentioned, the- 
following are among Barker's best-known 
works : ' The Meeting of "Wellington and Blu- 
cher at La Belle Alliance ; ' ' Wellington cross- 
ing the Pyrenees ; ' * Wellington in his Private 
Cabinet at Apsley House ; ' ' Nelson receiv- 
ing the Swords of the Spanish Officers on 
board the San Josef;' 'Nelson's Prayer in 
the Cabin of the Victory ; ' ' Napoleon after 
the Battle of Bassano, or the Lesson of 
Humility;' * The Allied Generals before Se- 
vastopol ;' ' The Capitulation of Ears ;' 'The 
Relief of Lucknow ' (painted in 1860) ; ' Eng- 
land's Greatest Generals ; ' ' The Morning be- 
fore the Battle/ and ' The Evening after the- 
Battle,' all of which have been engraved. 
Varying in character from these are : * The 1 
Intellect and Valour of England' (1861), 
'The Noble Army of Martyrs ' (1867), 'The 
Secret of England's Greatness/ and 'The- 
Death of the Princess Elizabeth at Caris* 
brooke Castle/ which have also been en- 
graved. Mention may also be made of his 
paintings of genre subjects, prominent among- 
which are : ' Salvator Rosa among the Bri- 
gands ;' 'Preparing for the Start 7 (1858), a 
scene in the Piazza del Popolo at Rome be- 
fore the race which takes place in the Corso- 
at the conclusion of the carnival, a picture 
in which the horses are portrayed with 
much spirit ; ' Sunny Hours at Simnyside * 
(1868); 'Dean Swift and Stella' (1869); and 
'A Poacher's Cottage in the Olden Time'' 
(1871). 

[Times, 29 March 1882 ; Meyer's Allgemeines 
KiinstLer-Lexikon, 1872, &c., iii. 22; Royal 
Acad. Exhib. Catals. 1845-76.] R. E. G-. 
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BARKER, THOMAS RICH AED (1799- 
1870), independent minister, born in London 
on 30 NOT. 1799, was entered at Christ's 
Hospital in 1807, where he remained until 
his seventeenth year. Having reached the 
position of deputy Grecian, he was anxious 
to proceed to Cambridge to prosecute his 
classical studies, with a view to taking holy 
orders. His parents, however, who were 
-strict and conscientious nonconformists, re- 
fused to give their consent to this scheme, to 
his bitter, though only temporary, chagrin. 
After a brief interval he determined to de- 
vote himself to the work of the independent 
ministry, entering Homerton Old College 
with the view of preparing himself for the 
duties of that calling in 1821. He married 
the same or the following year, thereby 
cutting short his college course. In 1822 he 
entered upon the active duties of the ministry 
as the pastor of a village church at Alresford, 
Hampshire, whence two years later he re- 
moved to Harpenden, near St. Albans. Here 
the next nine years of his life were passed in 
ministerial and educational labour. In 1833 he 
removed to "Oxbridge, and in 1838 was ap- 
pointed, at the recommendation of Dr. J. Pye 
Smith, tutor in classics and Hebrew at the 
college then being established at Birming- 
ham under the name of the Spring Hill Col- 
lege. Here in the following year he was 
joined by the Rev. Henry Rogers, distin- 
guished as a writer of Christian apologetics. 
Barker was provided with quarters in the 
college, and was responsible for the main- 
tenance of its discipline, a duty which he 
discharged for more than thirty years with 
signal efficiency. In dealing with men, 
whether his equals or his inferiors, he always 
showed good sense, tact, and consideration, 
and was very highly respected and esteemed 
both by his colleagues and by ministers of 
other denominations in Birmingham, and in- 
deed throughout the midland counties. The 
prospect of death was painful to him, and he 
manifested throughout life a remarkable aver- 
sion to speaking of it. His death, however, 
was perfectly painless. On 22 Nov. 1870 he 
found himself too weak to rise, and spent the 
day in bed. In the evening, shortly before 
nine o'clock, he fell asleep, and though he 
woke again afber a few minutes, he had al- 
ready lost the power of speech, and died the 
next morning. He was buried on the 29th 
in the Birmingham general cemetery. Barker 
was married more than once. His first wife 
died in 1833. He left a wife, two daughters, 
and three sons, of whom one, the Rev. Philip 
O. Barker, is now professor of mathematics at 
Rotherham Congregational College, Sheffield. 

[Congregational Year Book, 1871.] J. M. R. 



i BARKER, WILLIAM, ( fl. 1572), 
; translator, was educated in the university of 
1 Cambridge at the cost of Queen Anne Boleyn. 
, He appears to have commenced M.A. in 
1540, and to have been a member either of 
i Christ's College or of St. John's College. 
! After travelling in Italy, he served as one of 
| the members for Great Yarmouth in the par- 
! liaments which met in January 1557-8, 
January 1558-9, and April 1571. He was 
one of the Duke of Norfolk's secretaries, and 
was deeply implicated in that nobleman's 
plots. About 4 Sept. 1571 he was committed 
to the Tower. At first he denied what was 
imputed to him, but he was soon induced by 
fear of the rack. to make confessions which 
seriously involved the duke, who, however, 
denied many of his statements, and con- 
temptuously styled him an Italianized Eng- 
lishman. 

Barker was probably the author of the fol- 
lowing works : 1. ' Epitaphia et inscriptiones 
lugubres, cum in Itafia animi causa peregri- 
natur, collecta/ Lond. 1554, 1566. 4to. 
2. ' St. Basil the Great, his Exhortation to 
his kinsmen to the studie of the Scriptures ' 
translated, Lond. 1557, 8yo. 3. 'The viii 
bookes of Xenophon, containing the institu- 
tion, schole, and education of Cyrus, the 
noble king of Persye : also his civil and jrin- 
cipal estate, his expedition into Babilon, 
Syria, and Egypt, and his exhortation before 
his death to his children. Translated out 
of Greek into English,' Lond. 1567, 8vo. 
Another edition containing only six bookes 
was printed by R. Wolfe, Lond. n. d. Dedi- 
cated to William, earl of Pembroke. 4. { The 
Fearrull Fancies of the Florentine Cooper. 
Written in Tuscane by John Baptist Gelli, 
one of the free studie of Florence. And for 
recreation translated into English/ Lond. 
1568, 1599, 8vo. 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. (ed. Bliss), i. 142; 
Ames's Typographical Antiquities (ed. Herbert), 
610, 612, 791, 795, 797, 1003 ; Manship and 
Palmer's Great Yarmouth, ii. 198, 199 ; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit. ; Cooper's Athense Cantab, i. 275, 
556; Jardine's Criminal Trials, i. 134-7, 174, 
175, 188, 191, 194-225. 232, 233; Calendar of 
State Papers.] T. C. 

BAHKEE, WILLIAM BURCKHABDT 
(1810P-1856), orientalist, the son of John 
Barker, was born about 1810, at which time 
his father was consul at Aleppo [see BAEEEJE, 
JOHN, 1771-1849]. From both his parents 
he inherited a singular linguistic aptitude. 
He was the godson of John Louis Burct- 
hardt, who, about' the time of his birth, was 
for several months the guest of his father. 
He was brought to England in 1819, and 
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educated there. From his early boyhood he 
prosecuted the study of oriental languages, 
and became at length as familiar with Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian as he -was with the 
chief languages of Europe. After his return 
to Syria Barker undertook a journey to the 
scarcely known sources of the Orontes, no 
account of which, until the communication 
of his ' Notes ' to the Geographical Society 
of London in 1836, had ever been published. 
Barker returned on '22 Aug. 1835, to his 
father's residence at Suediah, near the mouth 
of the Orontes, and during part of the suc- 
ceeding winter had the honour of playing 
chess almost every evening with Ibrahim 
Pasha, then resident at Antioch (Syria and 
Egypt, &c. ii. 225). Barker was for 'many 
years resident at Tarsus in an official capa- 
city ' in the list of members of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London for 1847-8 he is 
designated, probably by mistake, as * H.B.M. 
Consul, Tarsus ' and accumulated with 
much patience and discrimination materials 
for his elaborate work, which was finally 
edited by Mr. "W. F. Ainsworth, with the 
title of ' Lares and Penates : or, Oilicia and 
its Governors ; being a short Historical Ac- 
count of that Province from the earliest 
times to the present day; together with a 
description of some Household Gods of the 
ancient Cilicians, broken up by them on their 
Conversion to Christianity, first discovered 
and brought to this country by the author, 1 
8vo, London, 1853. Before this date Mr. 
Barker had produced a splendid pplyglott 
volume entitled 'Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations. The Speech of His 
Hoyal Highness Prince Albert translated 
into the principal European and Oriental 
Languages,' fol., London, 1851. Others of 
Barker's works are * Turkish Tales in Eng- 
lish ; ' * A Practical Grammar of the Turkish 
Language ; with Dialogues and Vocabulary/ 
8vo, London, 1854; 'A Reading Book of the 
Turkish Language, with Grammar and Vo- 
cabulary/ 8vo. London, 1854; and the 'Baital 
Pachisi ; or, Twenty-five Tales of a Demon : 
a new edition of the Hindi Text, with each 
Word expressed in the Hindustani Character 
immediately under the corresponding word 
in Nagari, and with a perfectly literal Eng- 
lish interlinear translation, accompanied by 
a free translation in English at the foot of 
each page, and explanatory notes/ 8vo, Hert- 
ford, 1855. This last work was edited by 
Professor E. B. Eastwick, to whom it was 
dedicated. Barker was for some time pro- 
fessor of the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
Hindustani languages at Eton College, and 
he dedicated his Turkish grammar to Dr. 
Hawtrey, the provost. Two other volumes 



by Barker are of more general interest, the 
first being ' Odessa and its Inhabitants, by 
an English Prisoner in Russia/ 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1855; and the second 'A short His- 
torical Account of the Crimea, from the 
Earliest Ages and during the Russian Oc- 
cupation/ 12mo, Hertford and London, the 
Preface of which is dated from ' Constanti- 
nople, 12 March, 1855.' In the course of 
the Crimean war Barker placed his know- 
ledge of the oriental languages and character 
at the disposal of the British government, 
in whose service he died on 28 Jan. 1856, ' of 
cholera, at Siuope, on the Black Sea, aged 
45 ' (Times, 20 Feb. 1856), whilst employed 
as chief superintendent of the land transport 
depot at that place. 

[Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, vol. vii. 1837; Ainsworth's Intro- 
ductory Preface to Lares and Penates ; E. B. B. 
Barker's Syria and Egypt under the last five 
Sultans of Turkey, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1876.] 

A. H. G-. 

BARKER, WILLIAM HIGGS (1744- 
1815), Hebraist, was of the same family as 
Samuel Barker [see BARKER, SAMUEL], and 
son of George Barker, tailor, of Great Rus- 
sell Street. He was admitted on the founda- 
tion of St. Paul's School 10 May 1756, aged 
twelve. Pie became Pauline Exhibitioner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1761, Perry 
Exhibitioner 1764-7, and took his degree 
of B.A. in 1765. He was also a fellow 
of Dulwich College, Surrey, and took holy 
orders. He was elected master of Queen 
Elizabeth's Grammar School at Carmarthen ' 
22 July 1767, an office which he appears to 
have' held for thirty years. He published a 
small work, entitled ' Grammar of the He- 
brew Language adapted to the use of schools, 
with Biblical examples/ 1774, 8vo; and a 
' Hebrew and English Lexicon/ 1812, 8vo. 

[Nichols's Life of Bowyer j Gardiner's Keg. of 
St. Paul's School, 108, 402, 413; Spurrell's- 
Carmarthen, p. 180; Blanch's Dulwich College, 
p. 118; Gent. Mag. xliv. 434; Addit. MS. 
19209.] J. M. 

BARKHAM or BAECHAM, JOHN, 
D.D. (1572 P-1642), antiquary and historian, 
was descended from the Barchams of Bra- 
bant, and afterwards of Meerfield, Dorset- 
shire. Wood and other biographers affirm 
that he was the second son of Lawrence Bark- 
ham of Exeter, and Joan, daughter of Edward 
Bridgman of Exeter ; but in the visitation of 
Essex (JlarL Soc. Publications^ vol. xiii.) he is 
entered as the eldest son, and his mother's 
father is stated to be of Greenway, Devon- 
shire. Barkham was born in the parish of 
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St. Mary-the-Moor, Exeter, about 1572, and 
entering a sqjourner of Exeter College in tlie 
Michaelmas term of 1587, lie was in August 
of the following year admitted scholar of 
Corpus Christi College. He became B.A. in 
February 1590-91, M.A. in 1594, and proba- 
tioner fellow of Corpus Christi College in 
1596. In 1603 he took the degree of B.D., 
and some time after he was made chaplain to 
Dr. Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, an 
office which he also held under his successor, 
George Abbot. In June 1608 he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Finchley, Middlesex ; 
in October 1610 to the prebend of Browns- 
wold in St. Paul's Cathedral ; in March 1615 
to the rectory of Packlesham, Essex ; in May 
following to the rectory of Lackington, in the 
same county ; and in December 1616 to the 
rectory and deanery of Booking, also in the 
same county. In 1615 he resigned the rec- 
tory of Finchley, and in 1617 that of Pack- 
lesham. He died at Booking 25 March 1642, 
and was buried in the chancel of the church 
there. Barkham had the reputation of being 
an accomplished linguist, an able divine, and 
an antiquary and historian of great eru- 
dition ; but he published comparatively little, 
and this more for the benefit of others than 
himself. Speed, the author of the ' History 
of Britain,' received from him much valuable 
assistance, and he also wrote for the work the 
' Life and Reign of King John/ and the ' Life 
and Reign of Henry II.' According to An- 
thony & Wood he composed in his younger 
days a book on heraldry, which he gave to 
Guillim, who, ' after adding some trivial 
things/ published it in 1610, with the au- 
thor's sanction, under his own name. There 
is, however, some reason to suppose that he 
gave to Guillim nothing more than notes, ex- 
tensive and elaborate probably, but not in 
such a complete form for publication as Wood 
represents (see note by Bliss, Aihence, ii. 
299). In 1625 he published, with a preface, 
the posthumous volume of Crakanthorpe, 
'Defensio Ecclesise Anglicanse contra M. 
Antonii de Dominis injurias.' Barkham had 
made a very extensive collection of coins, 
which he gave to Laud, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who presented them to the Bodleian 
library. He left also a treatise on coins 
in manuscript, which was never published. 
He married Anne, daughter of Robert Ro- 
gers, of Dartford, "Kent, by whom he had 
one son. 

[Lloyd's Memories (1677), pp. 278-81 ; Wood's 
Athense Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iii. 35-7 ; Fuller's Wor- 
thies, ed. 1662, i. 276; Biographia Britannica, 
ed. Kippis, i. 602-3 ; Prince's Worthies of De- 
von, 101-4; Chalmers's Biog. Diet. iii. 476-8.] 

T. F. H. 



BARKING, RICHARD DE (d. 1246), 
jiidge, was for some years prior of the abbey 
of Westminster, and on 14 Oct. 1222 wa"s 
elected abbot in succession to Humeto or 
Humez, receiving the benediction from Peter 
de Eupibus, Bishop of Winchester (DUGDAIE, 
Monasticon, i. 271). He became succes- 
sively a privy councillor, a baron of the ex- 
chequer next in rank to William de Hares- 
hull, the treasurer (MADOX, Exchequer, ii. 
318), and, according to Dugdale and Weever, 
chief baron ; but it is very doubtful whether 
such an office existed at the time (Foss). In 
1242 mandates to the sheriffs of counties to 
collect scutage money for the king's expedi- 
tion to Gascony are tested in his name, and 
he appears then to have been a favourite and 
attendant upon the king. In 1245 he, with 
the Bishop of Carlisle, is the king's deputy 
or lord justice of the kingdom during the 
king's absence in the Welsh wars, and on 
that ground he is excused from attendance 
at the pope's general council in that year. 
He died 23 Nov. 1246, having increased the 
revenues of his abbey by 300 marks per an- 
num (MATT. WESTM., Flor. Hist. 330), by 
the addition of the churches of Ocham, 
Aschewell, and Strengesham, the manor of 
Thorpe, the castle of Morton Folet, the vil- 
lage of Is ew Morton, Gloucestershire, and one 
half the manors of Langdon and Chadesley, 
in Worcestershire. (Sporley's manuscript 
copy of inscription on his second tomb ; 
Cotton MS. Claud. A 8, fol. 496). He was 
'prudens et competenter literatus* (MATT. 
WESTM., loc. cit.\ and was buried in a mar- 
ble tomb before the altar of the Virgin in the 
lady chapel built in Humeto's abbacy ; but 
his tomb was destroyed in the time of the 
Abbot Colchester, and the same fate has be- 
fallen the slab that succeeded it. 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges; Dugdale's 3VIo- 
nasticon ; Dart's Westminster, ii. p. xx ; Madox's 
Exchequer, ii. 318; Weever's Funeral Monu- 
ments.] J. A. H. 

BARKSDALE, CLEMENT (1609- 
1687), author, was born at Winchcombe in 
Gloucestershire in November 1609. He re- 
ceived his earlier education in the grammar 
school of Abingdon, Berkshire. He entered 
Merton College, Oxford, as *a servitor,' in 
Lent term 1625, but removed shortly to Glou- 
cester Hall (afterwards Worcester College), 
where he took his degrees in arts. He entered 
holy orders, and in 1637 acted as chaplain of 
Lincoln College. In the same year Tie pro- 
ceeded to Hereford, where he became master 
of the free school, vicar-choral, and soon after 
vicar of All Hallows in that city. When the 
garrison of Hereford was taken by the parlia- 
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mentary army in 1646, he retreated to Sudeley 
Castle *by the intervention of the Ohandps 
family. In this family he acted as chaplain 
during the opening years of the civil war. 
Later, he found shelter at Hawling in Cots- 
wold, where he taught a private school with 
success and had several pupils of rank. It 
was here that he composed his ' Nyrnpha 
Libethris, or the Cotswold Muse, presenting 
some extempore Verses to the Imitation of 
yong Scholars,' 1651. At the Restoration 
he was presented to the livings of Naunton, 
near Hawling, and of Stow-on-the-Wold in 
Gloucestershire. These he retained until his 
death in January 1687, in his seventy-ninth 
year, when (says Anthony a Wood) he left 
behind him l the character of a frequent and 
edifying preacher and a good neighbour.' 
His chief works are : 1. ' Monumenta Lite- 
raria : sive Obitus et Elogia doctorum Viro- 
rum, ex Historiis Jac. Aug. Thuani, 1640. 

2. ' A Short Practical Catechism out of Dr. 
Hammond, with a Paper Monument,' 1649. 

3. 'Adagilia Sacra Novi Testamenti . . . 
ab Andr. Schotto,' 1651. 4. ' Nympha Li- 
bethris, or the Cotswold Muse,' 4 parts, 
1651. 5. 'Life of Hugo Grotius/ 1652. 
6. * Noctes Hibernse : Winter Nights' Exer- 
cise,' 1653. 7. 'V. cl. Elogia Anglorum 
Camdeniana/ 1653. 8. ' The Disputation at 
Whinchcombe. 9 Nov. 1653,' 1653. 9. ' 'An 
Oxford Conference of Two Young Scholars 
touching their Studies/ 1659. 10. * A Modest 
Reply in Three Letters touching the Clergy 
and Universities/ 1659. 11. Sermons, sepa- 
rately published: 'The Sacrifice,' 1655; 
* King's Return,' 1660 ; on 2 Samuel xv. 25, 
1660; on Psalm cxxii. 6, 1680. 12. 'Of 
Contentment/ 1660, 4th edit. 1679. 13. ' De- 
fence of the Liturgy/ 1661. 14. ' Memorials 
of "Worthy Persons/ 1661. 15. 'Remem- 
brances of "Excellent Men/ 1670. 16. 'Ma- 
sora : a Collection out of the learned Master 
J. Buxtorfius's Comment. Masoreticus/ 1665. 
17. 'Collection of Scripture illustrated by 
Mr. Richard Hooker/ 1675. 18. 'Three 
Ministers, . . . their Collections and Notices 
touching several Texts at their Weekly 
Meeting/ 1675. 19. ' Letter touching a Col- 
lege of Maids or a Virgin Society/ 1675. 
20. * Hugonis Grotii Annot. Selectse ad vii. 
cap. S. Matthiei/ 1675. 21. 'Behold the Hus- 
bandman/ 1677. 22. g Learn to die/ 1679. 
23. 'Bezse Epitaphia Selecta/ 1680. 24. * Sen- 
tentige Sacra/ 1680. 25. ' Aurea Dicta : the 
King's gracious Words/ 1681. 26. 'Memo- 
rials of Alderman Whitmore, Bp. Wilkins, 
Reynolds/ &c. 1681. 27. 'Religion in 
Terse/ 1683. 28. * Old Gentleman's Wish/ 
1684. 29. ' Of Authors and Books/ 1684. 
30. * Century of Sacred Distichs, or Religion 



in Verse/ being No. 27 enlarged. 31. ' Grate- 
ful Mention of Deceased Bishops/ 1686. 
Also translations of books and tractates by 
Cyprian, Grotius, Schurman, &c. His only 
approach to poetic faculty is in his verse- 
translations of some of Crashaw's Latin epi- 
grams. Otherwise he was a mere book-maker. 
As a biographer he is perfunctory and un- 
trustworthy. His translations are usually 
paraphrastic and inelegant. His extempore 
verses in his ' Nympha Libethris ' abound in 
allusions to contemporary persons and events. 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. (JBliss), iv. 221-5; 
Corser's Collectanea Auglo-Poetica ; Bliss's Ca- 
talogue, 141-8; Heber's Catalogue; Hunter's 
MS. Chorus Vatum, in Brit. Mus. ; Barksdale's 
books.] A. B. GK 

BARKSTEAD, JOHN (d. 1662), regi- 
cide, the date of whose birth is unknown, 
was originally a goldsmith in the Strand, 
and was often taunted by Lilburne and the 
royalist pamphleteers with selling thimbles 
and bodkins. ' Being sensible of the inva- 
sions which had been made upon the liberties 
of the nation, he took arms among the first 
for their defence in the quality of captain to 
a foot company in the regiment of- Colonel 
Venn ' (LuDLOW). On 12 Aug. 1645 he was 
appointed by the House of Commons gover- 
nor of Reading, and his appointment was 
agreed to by the Lords on 10 Dec. (A letter 
written by Barkstead during his government 
of Reading is in the Tanner MSS. vol. Ix. 
f. 512). During the second civil war he com- 
manded a regiment at the siege of Colchester. 
In December 1648 he was appointed one of 
the king's judges. Referring, at his own 
execution, to the king's trial, he says: 'I 
was no contriver of it within or without, at 
that time I was many miles from the place, 
and did not know of it until I saw my name 
in a paper . . . what I did, I did without any 
malice ' (Speeches and Prayers). He attended 
every sitting during the trial except that of 
13 Jan. (NOBLE). During the year 1649 he 
acted as governor of Yarmouth, but by a 
vote of 11 April 1650 his regiment was se- 
lected for the guard of parliament and the 
city, and on 12 Aug. 1652 he was also ap- 
pointed governor of 'the Tower. Cromwell 
praised his vigilance in that capacity in 
his first speech to the parliament of 1656 
(Speeckj v.). ' There never was any design 
on foot but we could hear of it out of the 
Tower. He who commanded there would 
give us account, that within a fortnight, or 
such a thing, there would be some stirring, 
for a great concourse of people were coming 
to them, and they had very great elevations 
of spirit.' As governor of the Tower Bark- 
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stead's emoluments are said to have been 
two thousand a year. In the parliament of 
1654 he represented Colchester, in that of 
1656 Middlesex. In November 1655 he was 
appointed major-general of the county of 
Middlesex and the assistant of Skippon in 
the charge of London. His services were 
rewarded by knighthood (19 Jan. 1656) and 
by his appointment as steward of Cromwell's 
household. His conduct as governor of the 
Tower was attacked by all parties, and he 
was charged with extortion and cruelty (see 
* A Narrative of the late Parliament/ and 
i A Second Narrative of the late Parliament/ 
both reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 
vol. iii. ; Truth's Perspective Glass, 1662 ; 
and Invisible John made visible, or a Grand 
Pimp of Tyranny displayed, 1659). In 
February 1659 he was summoned before the 
committee of grievances, was obliged to re- 
lease some prisoners, and was in danger of a 
prosecution. At the Restoration Barkstead 
was one of the seven excepted both for life 
and estate (6 June 1660), but he contrived 
to escape to Germany, 'and to secure himself 
became a burgess of Hanau (LuDiow). In 

1661, however, he ventured into Holland to 
see some friends, and Sir George Downing, 
the king's agent in the United Provinces, 
having obtained from the states a warrant for 
his apprehension, seized him in his lodgings 
with Colonel Okey and Miles Corbet. The 
three prisoners were immediately sent to 
England, and, as they had been previously 
outlawed, their trial turned entirely on 
the question of identity. Barkstead, with 
his companions, was executed on- 19 April 

1662. He showed great courage, thanked 
God he had been faithful to the powers he 
had served, and commended to the bystanders 
' the congregational way, in which he had 
found much comfort.' 

[Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow; the Thurloe 
State Papers contain much of 13arkstead's official 
correspondence ; Noble's House of Cromwell (p. 
419) gives a sketch of his career, of which the 
account in the Lives of the Regicides is merely 
a repetition; Kennet's Eegister gives extracts 
from Mereurius Publicus and other sources on 
his arrest and execution. The following contem- 
porary pamphlets deal with the same events: 
The Speeches, Discourses, and Prayers of Col. 
Barkstead, &c., faithfully and impartially col- 
lected, 1662 ; A Narrative of Col. Okey, Col. 
Barkstead, &c., their departure out of England 
. . . and the unparallelled treachery of Sir G-. D., 
1662. On the side of the government there is 
the official narrative, The Speeches and Prayers 
of John Barkstead, &c., with some due and 
sober animadversions, 1662, and A Letter from 
Col. Barkstead, c., to their friends in the Con- 
gregational Churches in London, with the man- 



ner of their apprehension, 1662 (this, according to 
a note of Wood's on the fly-leaf, was written by 
some royalist).] " C. H. F. 

BARKSTED, WILLIAM (Jl. 1611), 
actor and poet, was the author of the poems 
' Mirrha, the Mother of Adonis ; or Lustes 
Prodegies' (1607) j and 'Hiren, or the Faire 
Greeke' (1611). On the title-page of the 
latter, he describes himself as ' one of the 
servants of his Maiesties Revels. 7 William 
Barksted in 1606 performed in Ben Jonson's 
'Epicene,' and in 1613 in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ' Coxcomb.' "When he performed 
in i Epicene ' he was of the company 'provided 
a nd kept ' by Kirkham, Hawkins, Kendall, and 
Payne, and in Jonson's famous folio of 1616 
he is associated with ' Nat. Field, Gil. Oarie, 
Hugh Attawel, Joh. Smith, Will Pen, Ric. 
Allen, and Joh. Blaney.' In the reign of 
Elizabeth, this company of actors was known 
as the ' children of the chapel j ' in the reign of 
James I, as the ' children of the queen's revels.' 
* Of the latter/ says Mr. J. Payne Collier, 
' Barksted was a member, not of the former,' 
correcting herein an oversight of Malone. 
But in the title-page of 'Hirea' it is 'his 
Maiesties,* not the ' queen's ' revels, so that 
the designation must have varied. 

Certain documents a bond and articles of 
agreement in connection with Henslowe and 
Alleyn introduce Barksted's name in 1611 
and 1615-16, as belonging to the company of 
actors referred to. Nothing later concern- 
ing him has been discovered, except an un- 
savoury and unquotable anecdote worked 
into the Wit and Mirth ' of John Taylor, 
the Water Poet, in 1629. In some copies also 
of the ' Insatiate Countess,' dated 1631, the 
name of John Marston is displaced by that 
of William Barksted. But neither the word- 
ing of the one nor the fact of the other posi- 
tively tells us that he was still living in 1629 
or 1631. He may have in some slight way 
assisted Marston, but no more. It was 
doubtless as 'actor' that he became ac- 
quainted with Henry, earl of Oxford, and 
Elizabeth, countess of Derby. The former 
he calls, in the verse-dedication of ' Hiren,' 
'the Heroicke Heros.' The renowned Coun- 
tess of Derby is addressed as ' Your honor's 
from youth oblig'd.' There is a poor ' Prologue 
to a plave to the cuntry people ' in Ashmole 
MS. 38 (art. 198), which Mr. W. C. Hazlitt 
has given to Barksted, although it is subscribed 
' William Buckstead, Comedian.' Such un- 
happily is the little personal fact that re- 
search has yielded. 

Barksted's two poems, 'Mirrha' and 'Hi- 
ren,' were very carelessly printed, and the 
abundant errors show that Barksted was ill- 
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educated and unpractised in composition. 
Barksted has teen identified by some with 
W. B., the author of a rough verse-translation 
of a ' Satire of Juvenal/ entitled < That which 
seems Best is "Worst, exprest in a paraphras- 
tical transcript of Juvenal's tenth Satyre. 
Together with the Tragicall Narration of 
Yirginius's Death interserted/ London, 161* . 
This is a paraphrase resembling in method 
Barksted's ^lirrha,' which is paraphrased 
from the tenth book of Ovid's ' Metamor- 
phoses.' Both Olirrha' and 'Hiren' owe 
much to * Venus and Adonis,' and their au- 
thor pays the following tribute to Shake- 
speare at the close of i Mirrha :' 

But stay my Muse in thine owne confines keepe, 
And Vage not \rarre -with so deere lou'd a 

neighbor, 

But hauing sung thy day song, rest and sleepe, 
Preserue thy small fame and his great erfauor: 
His song was worthie merrit (Shakspeare hee) 
Sung the feire blossome, thou the withered tree : 
Lawrell is due to him, his art and wit 
Hath purchased it, Cypres thy brow will fit. 

[Dr. Grosart's reproduction of Mirrha and 
Hiren in Occasional Issues; Collier's Memoirs 
of Actors in Shakespeare's Plays, and Memoirs 
of Alleyn (Shakespeare Society); Henslowe's 
Diary ; Warner's Dulwieh Catalogue. Among 
Peele's Jests is an anecdote of one Barksted, 
which does not probably refer to the poet.] 

A. B. G. 

BARKWORTH, or LAMBEET, MARK 
(d. 1601), Benedictine monk, a native of 
Lincolnshire, was converted to the catholic 
faith at the age of twenty-two, and studied 
divinity in the English colleges of Rheims 
and Valladolid. After being admitted to 
holy orders he was sent to labour on the 
English mission. He quickly fell into the 
hands of the persecutors, ancL having been 
tried and convicted as a catholic priest un- 
lawfully abiding in England, he was hanged 
at Tyburn '27 Feb. 1600-1. Roger Filcock, 
a Jesuit, suffered with him ; and Stow records 
that* also -the same day, and in the same 
place, was hanged a gentlewoman, called 
Mistris Anne Line, for relieving a priest 
contrary to the same statute.' Barkworth 
Js claimed by the Benedictine monks as a 
member of the English congregation of their 
order, and it is certain that he was drawn to 
the gallows in the Benedictine habit. 

[Challoner's Missionary Priests (1803), i. 210 ; 
Oliver's Catholic Collections relating to Corn- 
wall, &c., 497; Weldon's Chronological Notes, 
43 ; Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 72 ; More's Historia 
Missionis Anglicanse Soc. Jesu, 257, 258 ; Stow's 
Aanales, 794.1 T. C. 



BARLING, JOHN (1804-1883), dis- 
senting minister, was born at Weymouth 
11 Aug. 1804. He was educated for the 
ministry at Homerton, and settled as a con- 
gregationalist minister at Square Chapel, 
Halifax, in 1829. His opinions becoming 
Unitarian, he resigned his charge in 1834, 
and became a worshipper at Northgate End 
Chapel. After a sojourn of some years in 
the south of England he returned to Hali- 
fax, and made public manifestation of his 
new views in some lectures on the Atone- 
ment (1849) at Northgate End, of which he 
became minister in January 1854 on the 
death of William Turner [see TTJENEE]. 
From January 1856 he had as colleague 
Russell Lant Carpenter, B.A. He retired 
from the ministry in January 1858, and re- 
sided, in studious leisure, at Belle Grange, 
Windermere, for many years, and subse- 
quently at Leeds, where he died 20 Aug. 
1883. Through his first wife (d. September 
1857), the elder daughter of Riley Kitson, 
of Halifax, he had acquired considerable pro- 
perty. He was married to his second wife, 
Emma Ellis, on 16 Jan. 1862. He left four 
sons. He had a mind of metaphysical power, 
and a spirit never embittered by controversy. 
Through life he adhered to thePaley type of 
teleology, and his unitarianism was cast in 
a scriptural mould. He published: 1. 'A 
Review of Trinitarianism, chiefly as it appears 
in the writings of Bull, Waterland, Sherlock, 
Howe, Newman, Coleridge, "Wallis, and 
Wardlaw,' Lond. 1847. 2. ' Leaves from 
my Writing Desk, being tracts on the ques- 
tion, What do we Know ? By an Old Stu- 
dent,' 1872 (anon.). He left manuscript 
essays on e Idealism and Scepticism,' and on 
1 Final Causes.' 

[Chr. Reformer, 1849, p. 385 ; Inquirer, 1 Sept. 
1853, p. 555, 15 Sept. p. 581 ; particulars from 
Rev. R. L. Carpenter.] A. G-. 

BARLOW, EDWARD, known as AM- 
BROSE (1587-1641), Benedictine monk, son, 
of Alexander Barlow, Esq., of the ancient 
family of Barlow of Barlow, was born at 
Manchester in 1587. He received his educa- 
tion at Douay and Valladolid. Afterwards 
he assumed, at Douay, the habit of St. Bene- 
dict, and was professed near St. Malo on 
5 Jan. 1615-6. Being sent on the English 
mission, he exercised his priestly functions 
in Lancashire for about twenty years. At 
length he was tried, and condemned as a ca- 
tholic priest unlawfully abiding in England, 
and executed at Lancaster Castle 10 Sept. 
1641. He was brother of Dr. Rudesind 
I Barlow [q. v.]. 
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[Challoner's Missionary Priests (1803), ii. 91 ; 
Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 100 ; "Weldon's Chrono- 
logical Notes, 183, App. 8; Oliver's Catholic Col- 
lections relating to Cornwall, &c., 500; Granger's 
Biog. Hist, of England, ii. 384.] T. C. 

BABLOW, alias BOOTH, EDWARD 
(1639-1719), priest and mechanician, was 
son of Edward Booth, of Wan-ington, in Lan- 
cashire, where he was baptised 15 Dec. 1639. 
He took the name of Barlow from his uncle, 
Father Edward (Ambrose) Booth [q. v.], the 
Benedictine monk, who suffered martyrdom on 
account of his priestly character. At the age 
of twenty he entered the English college at 
Lisbon (1659), and after being ordained priest 
he was sent on the English mission. He first 
resided with Lord Langdale in Yorkshire, 
and afterwards removed to Parkhall, in Lan- 
cashire, a seat belonging to Mr. Houghton, 
but his chief employment was attending the 
poor in the neighbourhood, ' to whom he con- 
formed himself both in dress and diet.' He 
died in 1719 at the age of eighty. 

Barlow invented repeating clocks about the 
year 1676, and repeating watches towards 
the close of the reign of James II. By means 
of the mechanism of repetition, clocks were 
made to indicate, on a string being pulled, 
the hour or quarter which was last struck. 
This invention was afterwards applied to 
watches. We are informed by Derham (Ar- 
tificial Clock-maker, 4th edit., 117) that Bar- 
low, who was supported in his efforts by the 
judge, Sir Richard Allibone, endeavoured to 
get a patent for his invention : ' And in 
order to it he set Mr. Tompion, the famous 
artist, to work upon it, who accordingly 
made a piece according to his directions. 
Mr. Quare, an ingenious watchmaker in Lon- 
don, had, some years before, been thinking of 
the like invention, but, not bringing it to 
perfection, he laid by the thoughts of it till the 
talk of Mr. Barlow's patent revived his former 
thoughts ; which he then brought to effect. 
This being known among the watchmakers, 
they all pressed him to endeavour to hinder 
Mr. Barlow's patent. And accordingly ap- 
plications were made at court, and a watch 
of each invention produced before the king 
and council. The king, upon tryal of each 
of them, was pleased to give the preference 
to Mr. Quare's, of which notice was given 
soon after in the " Gazette." The difference 
between these two inventions was, Mr. Bar- 
low's was made to repeat by pushing in two 
pieces on each side of the watch-box, one 
of which repeated the hour, the other the 
quarter. Mr. Quare's was made to repeat 
by a pin that stuck out near the pendant ; 
which being thrust in (as now 'tis done by 



thrusting in the pendant) did repeat both 
the hour and quarter with the same thrust.' 

Dodd, the church historian, who was per- 
sonally acquainted with Barlow, observes 
that * he was master of the Latin and Greek 
languages, and had a competent knowledge 
of the Hebrew before he went abroad, and 
'tis thought the age he lived in could not 
show a person better qualified by nature 
for the mathematical sciences ; tho' he read 
not many books of that kind, the whole 
system of natural causes seeming to be lodged 
within him from his first use of reason. He 
has often told me that at his first perusing 
of Euclid, that author was as easy to him as 
a newspaper. His name and fame are per- 
petuated for being the inventor of the pen- 
dulum watches ; but according to the usual 
fate of most projectors, while others were 
great gainers by his ingenuity, Mr. Barlow 
had never been considered on that occasion, 
had not Mr. Tompion (accidentally made ac- 
quainted with the inventor's name) made 
him a present of 200/.' 

He was the author of : 1. ' Meteorological 
Essays concerning the Origin of Springs, 
Generation of Bain, and Production of Wind ; 
with an account of the Tide,' Lond. 1715, 8vo. 

2. ' An exact Survey of the Tide ; explicating* 
its production and propagation, variety and 
anomaly, in all parts of the world, especially 
near the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
with a preliminary Treatise concerning the 
Origin of Springs, Generation of Rain, and 
Production of Wind. With twelve curious 
maps,' Lond. 1717, Svo ; 2nd edition, 1722. 

3. ' A Treatise of the Eucharist,' 3 vols. 4to, 
MS. 

[Catholic Magazine and Review (Birmingham, 
1835), vi. 107 ; Dodd's Clmrch History, iii. 480 ; 
Notes and Queries, 1st series, vi. 147, 392, 439 ; 
Eees's Cyclopaedia ; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ; Button's 
Lancashire Authors, 8 ; Eeid's Treatise on Clock 
and Watch Making, 2nd edit,, 328, 329 ; Der- 
ham's Artificial Clock-maker (1759), 116-18.] 

T. 0. 

BAELOW, FRANCIS (1626 P-1702), 
animal painter and engraver, born in Lin- 
colnshire about 1626, was a pupil of William 
Sheppard, a portrait painter. He occasion- 
ally painted landscapes^ but he is better 
known as a painter of animals, and he drew 
horses, dogs, birds, and fish with great spirit 
and accuracy ; his colouring, however, was not 
equal to his drawing, otherwise his reputa- 
tion would have stood much higher than it 
does. He painted with birds the ceilings of 
some country houses of the nobility and gen- 
try, and designed and engraved two plates 
for Benlowe's poem 'Theophila,' which ap- 
peared in 1652, as well as upwards of a hun- 
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dred illustrations for the edition of ' .Esop's 
Fables' published with Mrs. Afra Behn's 
translation in 1666, and of which the greater 
part of the impression was burnt in the fire 
of London. Hollar engraved after him 
eighteen plates of birds for the work entitled 
6 Multae et diversse Aviiun species,' 1658 ; 
two for Stapylton's translation of Juvenal, 
1660 j and fourteen plates entitled ' Several 
Ways of Hawking, Hunting, and Fishing,' 
1671, besides several single plates of animals. 
He painted a half-length portrait of George 
Monck, duke of Albemarle, of which there 
is an excellent etching' by himself, and he 
designed the hearse for Monck's funeral in 
Westminster Abbey. There is also by^kim 
a print of an eagle soaring in the air with a 
cat in its talons, an incident which Barlow 
witnessed while sketching in Scotland. His 
drawings are very carefully executed with a 
pen, and are usually slightly tinted with 
brown. He resided in Drury Lane, London, 
and notwithstanding a considerable bequest 
from a friend, he died in indigence in 1702. 

[Eedgraye's Dictionary of Artists, 1878; 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers (ed. 
Graves), 1885.] It. E. Gr. 

BARLOW, SIB GEORGE HILARO 
(176*2-1847), who for two years acted as go- 
vernor-general of India at a very critical pe- 
riod, was fourth son of William Barlow, of 
Bath, and younger brother of Admiral Sir 
.Robert Barlow, G.O.B. He was appointed 
to the Bengal civil service in 1778, and 
reached Calcutta in the following year. 
Soon after his arrival he was attached as as- 
sistant to Mr. Law, the collector of Gya, and 
one of the ablest public servants in India. 
"With the help of St. George Tucker and 
Robert Barlow, Law managed to change 
Gya from the most wretched into the most 
prosperous province of Bengal by encouraging 
iixity of tenure and observing simple econo- 
mical laws. In 1787 the governor-general, 
Lord Cornwallis, who was delighted with 
the prosperity of Gya, sent Barlow to inquire 
into the manufactures and commerce of Be- 



nares, and in the following year made 
sub-secretary to government in the revenue 
department. In this department it was his 
duty to carry out the famous permanent set- 
tlement of Bengal, and he was thus brought 
closely in contact with Mr. Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth, a member of the supreme 
council, and Lord Cornwallis. This great 
measure was conceived by Cornwallis, elabo- 
rated by Shore, and carried into execution by 
Barlow. Whether the measure was good or 
not, the chief persons concerned all gained 
much reputation, and struck up a warm 



friendship with each other. When Shore 
(now Sir John) succeeded Cornwallis as 
governor-general, he renewed his friendship 
with Barlow, and in 1796 made him chief 
secretary to government. Under Lord Wel- 
lesley, who succeeded Sir John Shore, Barlow 
continued to be chief secretary until he became 
a member of the supreme council in 1801. 
He became as indispensable to Wellesley as 
to Cornwallis, backed up his foreign policy, 
and was in 1802 nominated provisional go- 
vernor-general, and in 1803 created a baronet. 
In July 1805 Cornwallis succeeded Welles- 
ley, and on his death, in October, Sir George 
Barlow temporarily succeeded him. His 
policy at this period has been frequently and 
unjustly censured, because he cud not con- 
tinue the aggressive behaviour of Lord Wel- 
lesley. He merely continued the policy of 
Cornwallis, both in home and foreign affairs, 
and made economy and peace his chief objects. 
The whole question of his policy is ably dis- 
cussed in a paper by Lord Metcalfe, and his 
conclusion is that Sir George had a narrow 
and contracted view of things, a natural judg- 
ment from a pupil of Lord Wellesley. The 
appointment of Sir George Barlow was con- 
firmed by the court of directors, but the whig 
government refused to assent to it, and ap- 
pointed Lord Lauderdale in his stead. The 
difference ended in the sacrifice of both, 
and Lord Minto eventually arrived in Cal- 
cutta in July 1807, when Sir George had 
been in power nearly two years. His govern- 
ment had not been brilliant, but it had been 
just and financially prosperous, and if he had 
left dangers lurking on the north-west, frontier 
in the power of Scindia and Holkar, and the 
triumphant rajah of Bhurtpore, he had had 
the courage to draw back from a chance of 
great fame, to do his duty. To compensate 
him for his supersession the king had sent 
out to Sir George, by Lord Minto, the insignia 
of the Bath, and he was shortly afterwards 
nominated governor of Madras. 

He arrived at Madras in December 1807, 
and took over the governorship from Lord 
William Bentinck. He abolished the revenue 
system commonly known as the ryotwari 
system, introduced by Read and Munro, and 
substituted a system of leases to middlemen, 
which was abandoned a few years later. By 
his repellent manners he began by turning 
every one against him, and then quarrelled 
with the leading men, both of the army and 
civil service. On the question of a grain 
contract he quarrelled with Mr. Sherson, and 
immediately after with Messrs. Roebuck and 
Petrie. But his most serious quarrel was 
with the army. In pursuit of economy his 
predecessor had decided, in conformity with 
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instructions from home, to abolish a monthly 
allowance to commanding officers, called the 
tent-contract, and Barlow carried out the 
intention. Lieutenant-colonel Munro, the 
quartermaster-general, was blamed by the 
officers for Barlow's action, and placed under 
arrest by the commander-in-chief, Lieute- 
nant-general Hay Macdowall. The general 
was declared dismissed by Barlow, and the 
adjutant-general and deputy adjutant-gene- 
ral, Colonel Capper and Major fioles, placed 
under arrest. Other officers were suspended 
soon afterwards for preparing a memorial to 
the supreme government. Then broke out 
a universal mutiny. The officers everywhere 
combined; at Masulipatam and Seringapa- 
tam preparations were made to march on 
Madras, and at Jaulnah the march was com- 
menced. At Seringapatam there was a col- 
lision between the native regiments and the 
king's troops, in which 150 lives were lost. Sir 
George Barlow showed no intention of giving 
way, but depended on the king's officers and 
the sepoys themselves against the company's 
officers. Malcolm and Close first tried to re- 
concile the officers, and at last Lord Minto 
came down in person to complete the recon- 
ciliation. The officers had to give in ; many 
were cashiered, and several more lightly pun- 
ished. The dispute had hardly affected the 
reputation of Sir George Barlow; in it he 
had shown great want of tact, but plenty of 
courage. The king wished to make him a 
peer, and the company to grant him a large 
income. But the officers who came home 
filled London with hostile pamphlets, and in 
1812 he was recalled, and only granted the 
usual annuity of 1,500J. a year. His career 
was over, and he lived in perfect quiet till his 
death at Farnham in February 1847. Sir 
George Barlow was manifestly an able man 
and a good servant, but he failed utterly when 
placed in a government at a crisis, and it is 
not to be regretted that he was superseded 
in India by Lord Minto. 

[For his early life see a Brief Sketch of the 
Services of Sir Gr. Barlow, London, 1811 ; also 
consult the Cornwallis Despatches, the Life of 
Lord Teignmouth, and the Wollesley Despatches. , 
See for his policy as governor-general selections 
from the papers of Lord Metcalfe, by Kaye, Lon- 
don, 1848, pp. 1-11. For the mutiny at Madras 
consult the Asiatic Annual Register for 1809, 
and an article in the Quarterly Review, vol. v., 
and also Lord Minto in India, by Lady Minto, 
chap. ix. The best of the innumerable pam- 
phlets are quoted in the article in the Quarterly 
Review.] H. M. S. 

BARLOW, HENRY CLARK, M.D. 
(1806-1876), writer on Dante, was born 
in Churchyard Row, Newington Butts, 



Surrey, 12 May 1806. He was the only 
child of Henry Barlow, who, after spend- 
ing the years 1799-1804 in the naval ser- 
vice of the East India Company, settled at 
Newington; passed fourteen years (1808- 
1822) at Gravesend as a revenue officer (Me* 
moir of Henry Barlow, p. 18) ; and died at 
Newington, in his seventy-fifth year, 12 Jan. 
1858. Barlow's mother, who lived till 
14 Jan. 1864, was Sophia, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Clark, a solicitor. Barlow was edu- 
cated at Gravesend and Hall Place, Bexlev ; 
and in 1822 was articled to George Smith, an 
architect and surveyor, of Mercers' Hall, and 
soon became a student of the Royal Academy. 
In 1827, however, in consequence of an acci- 
dental wound in the nerve of the right 
thumb, he relinquished the profession, and 
devoted two years to * private study, to supply 
the deficiencies of a neglected education' 
(Brief Memoir, &c., 1868). In 1829 he was 
in Paris attending the public lectures in the 
Jardin des Plantes and at the College de 
France. He matriculated at Edinburgh, 
after a preliminary course of classical study 
at Dollar, as a medical student, in November 
1831, and took the degree of M.D. on 3 Aug. 
1837. After an interval he removed to Paris, 
where he not only devoted himself to medical 
and scientific studies, but also to artistic cri- 
ticism. Prom Paris in 1840 he proceeded to 
Belgium, the Rhine, and Holland. In the 
course of these journeys, as in previous ones 
made in the Isle of Wight, North and South 
Wales, Ireland, and the Western Highlands 
of Scotland, Barlow enriched his sketch- 
books and journals with drawings and de- 
scriptions, and his cabinet with geological 
specimens. He returned home to study Ita- 
lian, and in the spring of 1841 again went to 
the continent. He spent the summer in 
Switzerland, in the autumn crossed the St. 
Gothard to Milan, and remained in Italy 
nearly five years. It was at Pisa, during 
the winter of 1844-5, that Barlow became 
acquainted * with the great poet of Italy and 
Europe, Dante Allignieri.' In 1846, after 
revisiting England, he returned to Florence. 
In October 1847 he made ' a pilgrimage to 
Ravenna, the Mecca of all Dantophilists.' 
In 1848 he extended, his travels to Athens 
and Constantinople, returning by way of the 
Danube through Hungary and Austria. In 
1849 he resided for some time in Berlin,, 
Dresden, and Prague. He published in 1850, 
from Newington Butts, a slight paper on 
Dante, entitled ' La Divina Commedia : Re- 
marks on the Reading of the 59th Verse of 
the 5th Canto of the " Inferno," ' and Barlow's 
whole subsequent life seems to have been 
consecrated to the study of Dante. Later in 
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1850 he was again at Vienna, Venice, 
and Florence. In 1851 Barlow returned to 
"England, where he published a little work 
entitled f Industry on Christian Principles/ 
8vo, London, 1851. In 1852 he was in Paris, 
engaged in the examination of the l Codici ' 
of Dante in the various libraries. He after- 
wards collated above 150 other manuscripts 
In Italy, Germany, Denmark, and England. 
In 1853 Barlow "was in Germany, prosecu- 
ting his favourite studies: in the autumn 
of 1854 in the south of France ;! in 1856 
in Denmark and Sweden ; and, revisiting 
Edinburgh in 1857, was thence attracted 
to Manchester by the Art Treasures' Ex- 
hibition of that year. About this time he 
published at London ' Letteratura Dantesca : 
Remarks on the Reading of the 114th Verse 
of the 7th Canto of the Paradise of the 
" Divina Commedia " ' (1857), and two years 
afterwards 'Francesca da Rimini, her Lament 
and Vindication ; with a brief Notice of the 
Malatesti' (1859, 2nd edition, 1875). An 
Italian translation, 'Francesca da Rimini, 
suo Lamento e Difesa/ &c., in Dr. Filippo 
Scolari's ' Esercitazioni Dantesche/ appeared 
at Venice in 1865. Barlow published in 
1862 f H Gran Rifiuto, what it was, who 
made it, and how fatal to Dante Allighieri/ 
' a dissertation on verses 58 to 63 of the 3rd 
canto of the ** Inferno," J of which an Italian 
translation by G. G[uiscardi] appeared at 
Naples in 1864. Barlow also issued in 
1862 1 IL Conte Ugolino e 1'Arcivescovo Rug- 
gieri : a Sketch from the Pisan Chronicles/ 
and a fragment of English history, entitled 
* The Young King and Bertrandde Born/ 
from which the author deduced an amended 
reading in line 135 of the 28th canto of the 
'Inferno/ In 1864 Barlow published the 
final result of his laborious work on the ' Di- 
vina Commedia/ ' Critical, Historical, and 
Philosophical Contributions to the Study of 
the "Divina Commedia."' In the celebra- 
tion of the sixth centenary of Dante's birth 
(14-16 May 1865), at Florence, Barlow 
took a prominent part, and described the 
festival in his 'Sixth Centenary Festivals 
of Dante Allighieri in Florence and at Ra- 
venna. By a Representative ' (London, 1866). 
Barlow was also present for a time at the 
festival which took place at Ravenna on 
24-26 June following, in consequence of the 
recent discovery there of the bones of Dante. 
Before the first of these two celebrations the 
king of Italy bestowed upon Barlow the title 
of Cavaliere dell' Ordine dei SS. Maurizip e 
Lazzaro. After the Dante commemoration 
he spent his time in studious seclusion, and 
studious travel at home and abroad. He 
died, whilst on a foreign tour, at Salzburg, 



on Wednesday, 8 Nov. 1876. He was at 
the time a fellow or member of many learned 
societies in England, Italy, and Germany. 
He read a paper, which he had been con- 
templating since 1854, at the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, on ' Symbolism 
in reference to Art ' (1860), and an article 
of his on ' Sacred Trees ' was reprinted * for 
private circulation' from the i Journal of 
Sacred Literature' for July 1862. These 
papers, with a third, on the ' Art History of 
the Tree of Life/ originally read, 11 May 
1859, before the Royal Society of Literature, 
were collected in a volume entitled ' Essays 
on Symbolism/ and published in 1866. He 
was a prolific contributor to the 'Athenaeum/ 
to which he communicated some fifty articles 
on ' subjects in reference to Dante and Italy.' 
He was a constant correspondent of the 
' Morning Post/ to which, besides articles 
referring to Dante, he addressed over forty 
' Letters on the National Gallery/ 1849-67, 
as well as ' Letters on the British Museum ' 
and l Letters on the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham.' His writings as poet, critic, and 
student are very numerous. He was the 
author of an inaugural ' Dissertation on the 
Causes and Effects of Disease, considered in 
reference to the Moral Constitution of Man ' 
(Edinburgh, 1837) ; and he left several trea- 
tises in manuscript, one of which, the ' Har- 
mony of Creation and Redemption/ 4 vols., 
folio, was placed thirteenth amongst the 
essays of over two hundred candidates for 
the great Burnett theological prize awarded 
at Aberdeen in 1854. Barlow left by will 
1,000. consols to University College, London, 
for the endowment of an annual course of 
lectures on the 'Divina Commedia/ as well 
as all the books, prints, &c. in his library 
which related to Dante and Italian history 
and literature. He also left 500J. consols 
to the Geological Society for the furtherance 
of geological science. 

[Henry Barlow, of Newington Butts : a Me- 
moir in Memoriam, privately printed ; the Sixth 
Centenary Festivals of Dante Allighieri in 
Florence and at Ravenna, 1 866 ; A Brief Memoir 
of Henry Clark Barlow, privately printed, 
whence the quoted passages in the foregoing life 
are chiefly taken; Athenaeum, 11 and 18 Nov. 
1876 ; Academy, 2 Dec. 1876.] A. H. G. 

BARLOW, PETER (1776-1827), mathe- 
matician, physicist, and optician, was born 
at Norwich in October 1776. He began life 
in an obscure mercantile situation ; he then 
kept a school, and having by his own exertions 
attained considerable scientific knowledge, 
he became a regular correspondent of the 
* Ladies' Diary/ then under the management 
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of Dr. Hutton, professor of mathematics at 
Woolwich. By Hutton's advice lie sought, 
and after a severe competitive examination 
obtained, in 1801, the post of assistant ma- 
thematical master, from which he was subse- 
quently advanced to that of professor, in the 
Royal "Military Academy. "His first book, 
*An Elementary Investigation of the Theory 
of Numbers/ was published in 1811, and was 
succeeded in 1814 by i A New Mathematical 
and Philosophical Dictionary.' In the same 
year appeared his * New Mathematical Tables,' 
giving the factors, squares, cubes, square and 
cube roots, reciprocals and hyperbolic loga- 
rithms of all numbers from 1 to 10000, together 
with the first ten powers of numbers under 
100, and the fourth and fifth of all from 100 
to 1000. The principal part of this vast 
mass of accurate and highly useful numeri- 
cal information was reprinted in stereotype 
(1856) by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, under the supervision of 
Professor De Morgan. Barlow's merits, how- 
ever, were first rendered conspicuous by the 
publication, in 1817, of an * Essay on the 
Strength of Timber and other Materials' 
(6th ed. 1867), supplying, as the results of 
numerous experiments in Woolwich dock- 
yard, much-needed data for the calculations 
of engineers. The experiments upon the re- 
sistance of iron which formed the basis of 
the design for the Menai suspension bridge 
were submitted by Telford to his examina- 
tion, and were printed as an appendix to the 
third edition of his ^ Essay' (1826). His 
services to the profession were acknowledged 
by admission, in 1820, as an honorary member, 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

In 1819, with a view to devising a remedy 
for the large deviations of the compass due 
to the increasing quantities of iron used in 
the construction and fittings of ships, he 
undertook the first experimental investiga- 
tion ever attempted of the phenomena of 
induced magnetism. The remarkable fact 
that the intensity of magnetic effects depends 
not on mass, but on extent of surface, esta- 
blished by his observations on the deflections 
produced in a magnetised needle by vicinity 
to an iron globe, as well as an empirical law 
of such deflections, were shown by Poisson 
in 1824 to be mathematically deducible from 
Coulomb's hypothesis of magnetic action 
(Mem. de Vlnatitut, v. 261, 336). In his 
'Essay on Magnetic Attractions' (1820), 
Barlow gave the details of his experiments, 
and described a simple method of correcting 
ships' compasses by fixing a small iron plate 
in such a position as to compensate all other 
local attractions. After successful trial in 
various latitudes, it was adopted by the ad- 



miralty, but has not proved adequate to its 
purpose in ships built wholly of iron. For 
this invention he received from the board of 
longitude a grant of 500Z., besides presents 
from the chief naval boards ; from the Em- 
peror Alexander, on its introduction into 
the Russian navy in 1824, a gold watch and 
chain ; and in 1821 the gold medal of the 
Society of Arts. 

In a second enlarged edition of his work, 
published in 1823, Barlow succeeded in con- 
necting the whole of his experimental results 
by a mathematical theory based on a few 
simple assumptions ; the effects of varying 
temperature on the magnetic power of iron 
were first recorded in detail (see also his 
paper ' On the anomalous Magnetic Action of 
Hot Iron between the White and Blood-red 
Heat,' Phil. Trans, cxii. 117), while additional 
sections were introduced for the theoretical 
and experimental illustration of the new 
science of electro-magnetism. In an essay 
' On the probable Electric Origin of all the 
Phenomena of Terrestrial Magnetism, 3 com- 
municated to the Royal Society on 27 Jan. 
1831, he described an ingenious experiment 
(strikingly confirmatory of Ampere' s theory) 

X LJ v V ^ v f 

showing the precise similarity between the 
action of the earth on the magnetic needle 
and that of a wooden globe coiled round with 
copper wire carrying a galvanic current (Phil. 
Trans, cxxi. 104). He moreover employed a 
neutralised needle in his magnetic researches 
(Phil. Trans, cxiii. 327), and made an early 
attempt at signalling by electricity. The 
publication in 1833 of a variation chart em- 
bodying a large amount of new information 
(Phil. Trans, cxxiii. 667) closed the list of 
his contributions to this branch of science. 

His optical experiments began about 1827. 
In the course of some efforts to reduce to 
practice rules for the curvatures of achromatic 
object-glasses given by him in vol. cxvii. of 
the ' Philosophical Transactions,' he was met 
with the difficulty of procuring suitable flint- 
glass, and immediately set himself to devise 
a substitute. This he found in disulphide of 
carbon, a perfectly colourless liquid, with 
about the same refractive, and more than 
twice the dispersive power of flint-glass. He 
accordingly constructed two telescopes, of 
respectively 3 and 6 inches aperture, in 
which the corrections both for colour and 
curvature were effected by a concavo-convex 
lens composed of this substance enclosed in 
glass, of naif the diameter of the plate-lens, 
and fixed at a distance within it of half its 
focal length (Phil. Trans, cxviii. 107; see 
also BAILT in Astronomische Nachrichten, 
No. 127). Aided by a grant from the board 
of longitude, he shortly after advanced to an 
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aperture of 7'8 inches (surpassing that of any 
refractor then in England, Phil. Trans, cxix. 
33), and was willing with some further im- 
provements to attempt one of 2 feet. ^ A 
committee appointed by the Royal Society 
in 1831 to report upon the practicability of 
this daring scheme, advised a preliminary 
trial upon a smaller scale, and a * fluid-lens ' 
telescope of 8 inches aperture and the ex- 
tremely short focal length of 8f feet (one 
of the leading advantages of the new prin- 
ciple) was in 1832 executed by Dollond from 
Barlow's designs. The success, however, of 
this essay (described Phil. Trans. cxxiii. 1) 
was not sufficient to warrant the prosecution 
of the larger design (see the reports of 
Herschel, Airy, and Smyth, in Proc. R. Soc. 
iii. 245-53). The 'Barlow lens ' now in use 
for increasing the power of any eye-piece is 
a negative achromatic combination of flint 
and crown glass, suggested by Barlow, ap- 
plied by Dollond in 1833 (Phil. Trans, cxxiv. 
199), and first employed by Dawes in the 
measurement of minute double stars ( Month. 
Not. x. 176). 

Barlow was much occupied with experi- 
ments designed to afford practical data for 
steam locomotion. He sat on railway com- 
missions in 1836, 1839, 1842, and 1845 ; and 
two reports addressed by him in 1835 to the 
directors of the London and Birmingham 
Company on the best forms of rails, chairs, 
fastenings, c., were regarded as of the 
highest authority both abroad and in this 
country. He resigned his post in the Wool- 
wich Academy in 1847, his public services 
being recognised by the continuance of full 
pay. His active fife was now closed, but 
he retained the powers of his mind and the 
cheerfulness of his disposition until his death, 
1 March 1862, at the age of 86. 

Barlow was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1823, and in 1825 received the 
Copley medal for his discoveries in magne- 
tism. Somewhat later he was admitted to the 
Astronomical Society, and sat on the com- 
mittee for the improvement of the l Nautical 
Almanac ' in 1829-30, and on the council in 
1831. He was besides a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Paris, St. Petersburg, and other 
foreign academies. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
he wrote for Rees's * Encyclopaedia ' most of 
the mathematical articles from the letter H 
downwards, and contributed to the ' Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitan ' the articles Geometry, 
Theory of Numbers, Mechanics, Hydrody- 
namics, Pneumatics, Optics, Astronomy, 
Magnetism, Electro-Magnetism, as well as 
the bulky volume on Manufactures. A re- 
port by him on the * Strength of Materials ' 



was presented to the British Association in 
1833 (Reports, ii. 93). A list of his contri- 
butions to scientific periodicals, forty-nine in 
number, many of them reprinted abroad, will 
be found in the Royal Society's l Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers ' (8 vols. 8vo, 1867-79). 

[Month. Not. E.Astr. Soc. xxiii. 127; Minutes 
of Proceedings of Inst. Civ. Engineers, xxii 
615, 1862-3 ; Proc. R. Soc. xii. xxxiii.] 

A. M. C. 

BARLOW, RUDESIND (1585-1656), 
Benedictine monk, elder brother of the Bene- 
dictine, Edward Barlow [q. v.], became su- 
perior of St. Gregory's at Douay. "Weldon 
relates that Barlow was looked upon as one 
of the first divines and canonists of his age ; 
and that 'he exerted the force of his pen 
against Dr. Richard Smith (who governed 
the catholics of England under the title of 
Chalcedon), and succeeded in forcing him to 
desist from his attempts and pretended juris- 
diction of ordinary of Great Britain.' Barlo\V 
died at Douay 19 Sept. 1656. Weldon adds 
that e after the death of this renowned monk, 
a bishop sent to the fathers of Douay to offer 
them an establishment, if they would but 
make him a present of the said father's writ- 
ings. But in vain they were sought for, for 
they were destroyed by an enemy.' 

[Oliver's Catholic Collections relating to Corn- 
wall, &c., 474, 477, 506 ; Weldon's Chronolo- 
gical Notes; MS. Burnoy, 368, f. lOOfi.] 

T. C. 

BARLOW, THOMAS (1607-1691), 
bishop of Lincoln, was descended from an- 
ancient family seated at Barlow Moor near 
Manchester. His father, Richard Barlow, re- 
sided at Long-gill in the parish of Orton, 
Westmoreland, where the future bishop was 
bom in 1607 (BABLOW'S Genuine Remains, 
p. 182). He was educated at the grammar 
school at Appleby, under Mr. W. Pickering. 
In his seventeenth year he entered Queen's- 
College, Oxford, as a servitor, rising to be a 
tabarder, taking his degree of B. A. in 1630, 
and M.A. in 1633, in which year he was 
elected fellow of his college. In 1635 he- 
was appointed metaphysical reader to the 
university, in which capacity he delivered 
lectures which were more than once published 
under the title ' Exercitationes aliquot Meta- 
physicae de Deo.' His father dying in 1637, 
Barlow printed a small volume of elegies in 
his honour, written by himself and other 
members of his college, entitled * Pietas in 
Patrem.' Barlow was regarded as a master 
of casuistry, logic, and philosophy, in which 
subjects he had as his pupil the celebrated 
independent, John Owen, who, as dean of 
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Christ Church and perpetual vice-chancellor, 
was the ruling power at Oxford during the 
Protectorate. Among other distinguished 
associates of Barlow may be mentioned San- 
derson, then regius professor of divinity 
(1642-8), and Robert Boyle, who made Ox- 
ford his chief residence (165^68), whose 

* esteem and friendship ' he i gained in the 
highest degree/ being * consulted by him in 
cases of conscience ' (BiRCH's Life of Boyle, 
p. 113). Barlow's 'prodigious reading and 
proportionable memory ' rendered him one of 
the chief authorities of the university on 
points of controversial divinity and cases of 
casuistry. He was regarded" as *a great 
master of the whole controversy between the 
protestants and the papists,' being the un- 
compromising opponent of the latter, whose 
salvation he could only allow on the plea 
of f invincible ignorance ' (BABLOW, Genuine 
Remains, pp. 190-205, 224-31, ed. 1693). 
He was a decided Calvinist, strongly opposed 
to the Arminian tenets of Jeremy Taylor and 
Bull and their school. During this period 
he was one of the chief champions of what 
were then considered orthodox views at 
Oxford, uniting, together with Dr. Tully, 
a much higher Calvinist than himself, in 

* keeping the university from being poisoned 
with Pelagianism, Socinianism, popery, &c.' 
(Woon>, Athen. O.ron. iii. 1058). Kippis says 
of him that he was ' an universal lover and 
favourer of learned men of what country or 
denomination soever.' Thus we find him 
'offering an assisting hand' and showing 
' publick favours ' to Anthony a Wood, after- 
wards his ill-natured maligner (WooD, Life, 
xxiii, lix) ; patronising the learned German, 
Anthony Horneck, and appointing him to 
the chaplaincy of Queen's soon after his 
entrance at that college in 1663 (EJDDEB'S 
Life of Horneck, p. 4) ; helping Fuller in the 
compilation of his * Church History, 1 parti- 
cularly with regard to the university of 
Oxford (FULLER, Ch.Eht.iL 293, ed. Brewer); 
and even ' receiving ' at the Bodleian e with 
great humanity ' the celebrated chaplain and 
confessor of Henrietta Maria, Davenport, 
otherwise a Sancta Clara, when visiting Ox- 
ford 'in his troubled obscurity' (WooD, 
Athen. Oxon. iii. 1223). Barlow was by con- 
stitution what was contemptuously called 
a 'trimmer/ Naturally timid, his casuis- 
tical training provided him on each occasion 
with arguments for compliance which always 
leant to the side of his own self-interest. 
The freedom with which he regarded some 
important tenets of the Anglican church is 
shown by the somewhat depreciating tone in 
which he spoke of infant baptism in a letter 
written to Tombes, the anabaptist divine, a 
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letter which, to his honour, he is said to have 
refused to withdraw when, after the Restora- 
tion, it affected his position at the university 
and damaged his prospect of preferment in 
the church (BiECH, Life of Boyle, p. 299). 

On the surrender of Oxford to Fairfax in 
1646, Barlow accommodated himself to his 
changed circumstances without any apparent 
difficulty. Two years later, when the uni- 
versity was purged of malignants, Barlow 
' was one of the fortunate few who escaped 
| ejection. We may safely set aside Anthony 
! a Wood s spiteful story that he secured the 
favour of Colonel Kelsey, the deputy-governor 
of the garrison, by making presents to his 
wife, and accept the statement of Walker 
(Sufferings of the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 132) that 
the retention of his fellowship was due to 
Selden and his former pupil Owen, then all- 
powerful in the university, by whom Bar- 
low's learning and intellectual power were 
justly appreciated. It is certainly surprising, 
considering his caution against committing 1 
himself, except on the winning side, to find 
him contributing anonymously to the flood 
of scurrilous tracts issuing from the press 
on the parliamentary visitation of Oxford 
in 1648 a pamphlet entitled ' Pegasus, or 
the Flying Horse from Oxford, bringing the 
Proceedings of the Visitors and other Bed- 
lamites/ in which, with a heavy lumber- 
ing attempt at wit, he endeavoured to hold 
up the proceedings of the visitors to ridicule. 
In spite of this indiscretion Barlow retained 
his fellowship all through the Protectorate, 
rising from one dignity to another, and finally 
becoming provost of his college in 1657. He 
occupied the rooms over the old gateway of 
the college, now pulled down, which tradi- 
tion pointed out as those once tenanted by 
Henry V. On the death of John Rouse, 
Barlow, then in his forty-sixth year, was 
elected to the librarianship of the Bodleian 
on 6 April 1642, a post which he held until 
he succeeded to the Lady Margaret professor- 
ship in 1660, being ' alibrary in himself and the 
keeper of another,' ' than whom,' writes Dr. 
Bliss, 'no person was more conversant in 
the books and literary history of his period * 
(WooD, Athen. Oxon. iii. 64). Barlow proved 
a careful guardian of the literary treasures 
committed to his charge, opposing < both on 
statute and on principle the lax habit of 
lending books, which had been the cause of 
serious losses.' He is, however, charged with 
carelessness in keeping the register of new- 
acquisitions to the library (MA.CEAT, Annals 
of the Bodl. Lib. pp. 79, 84, 100). 

On the death of Dr. Langbaine in 1657 
Barlow became head of his college. The 
next year, 1658, we find Robert Boyle 
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employing his * dear friend ' Barlow to com- 
municate to Sanderson, then living in ex- 
treme poverty with his wife and family on his 
plundered benefice, his request that he would 
review his lectures ' De Conscientia/ accom- 
panied with the gift of 50/., professedly to pay 
an amanuensis, with the promise of the same 
sum yearly. Barlow was a frequent corre- 
spondent of Sanderson's, who ' resolved his 
doubts on casuistical points by his letters.' 
Two of these on ' original sin," against Jeremy 
Taylor, are published in Jacobson's edition 
of "Sanderson's Works (vi. 384, 389). 

On the Restoration, Barlow at once adapted 
himself to the change of rulers. He was one 
of the commissioners for restoring the mem- 
bers of the university who had been ejected in 
1648, and for the expulsion of the intruders. 
He repaid the kindness shown him by Owen 
under similar circumstances, by mediating 
with the lord chancellor on his behalf after 
his expulsion from the deanery of Christ 
Church, when he was molested for preaching 
in his own house. 

Among those who were now called to suffer 
by the turn of the wheel was Dr. Wilkinson, 
Lady Margaret professor of divinity, into 
whose place Barlow stepped, together with 
the stall at Worcester annexed to the chair, 
on 25 Sept. 1660. A few days before, 1 Sept., 
he had taken his degree of D.D., one of a 
batch, Wood spitefully remarks, created by 
royal mandate ' as loyalists, though none 
of them save one had suffered for their loyalty 
in the times of rebellion and usurpation' 
(Fasti, ii. 238). The following year, 1661, 
on the death of Dr. Barton Holiday, Barlow 
was appointed archdeacon of Oxford ; but 
through a dispute between him and Dr. 
Thomas Lamplugh, ultimately decided in 
Barlow's favour, he was not "installed till 
13 June 1664. 

At this epoch Barlow, at the request of 
Robert Boyle, wrote an elaborate treatise on 
'Toleration in Matters of Religion.' What 
he wrote was, however, not published till 
after his death (in his 'Cases of Con- 
science,' 1692), Boyle 'fearing on the one 
hand that it would not be strong enough to 
restrain the violent measures against the 
nonconformists, so, on the other, it might 
expose the writer to the resentment of his 
brethren.' Barlow's reasoning is based rather 
on expediency than on principle. He is care- 
ful to show that the toleration in religion he 
advocates does not extend to atheists, papists, 
or Quakers. At an earlier period, on the Jews 
mating application to Cromwell for readmis- 
sion into England, Barlow, ' at the request 
of a person of quality,' had composed a tract 
on the * Toleration of the Jews in a Christian 



State/ published in. the same collection of 
' Cases of Conscience.' 

Barlow was a declared enemy of the * new 
philosophy ' propounded by the leading mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, which he absurdly 
stigmatised as l impious if not plainly athe- 
istical, set on foot and carried on by the arts 
of Rome/ designing thereby to ruin the pro- 
testant faith by disabling men to defend the 
truth (see BAKLOW'S Censure of a Lecture 
before the Royal Society, 1674, by Sir William 
Petty; and his second letter, Gen. Hem. 
pp. 151-159). His ' Directions to a young 

: Divine for his Study of Divinity ' belong to 
this period. They contain a carefully com- 
piled catalogue of theological works classified 
according to subjects, with remarks on their 
value and character. 
Barlow is accused by Wood of underhand 

j meddling in the election of Dr. Clayton to the 
wardenship of Merton in 1661 (WOOD, Life, 
vii, xlii). When pro-vice-chancellor in 1673 
he called in question one Richards, chaplain of 
All Souls, for Arminian doctrine in a sermon 
at St. Mary's (tdi&lxxi). On the publication 
of Bull's i Harmonia Apostolica/ Barlow pro- 
nounced a severe censure on his doctrine, and 
applied very scurrilous epithets to the author. 
Bull, hearing of Barlow's opprobrious treat- 
ment of his work, came to Oxford and offered to 
clear himself by a public disputation. Barlow 
is said to have endeavoured at first to deny 
or extenuate the charge, and altogether de- 
clined Bull's challenge, showing that 'the 
person who had been so forward to defame 
him in his absence durst not make good the 
charge to his face ' (NELSON'S Life of Bull, 
pp. 90, 181, 211). During this period Bar- 
low wrote much, but published little. He 
added a preface to an edition of Ussher's 
' Chronologia Sacra/ Oxon, 1660, and also to 
Holyoke's ' Latin Dictionary/ 1677. ' Mr. 
Cottington's Divorce Case/ on which Barlow's 
reputation as an ecclesiastical lawyer and 
casuistical divine mainly rests, was written 
in 1671. It displays a very extensive ac- 
quaintance with the writings of the chief au- 
thorities on canon law, and a complete com- 
mand of their writings. The curious may read 
the whole in Barlow's ' Cases of Conscience' 
(No. iv.) In 1673, having as archdeacon of 
Oxford received from his bishop, the weak 
and courtly Crewe, the archbishop's orders 
concerning catechising, revived by royal au- 
thority, to communicate to the clergy of the 
diocese, Barlow, with covert malice, teazed 
the bishop, who was suspected of secretly 
favouring the Romish faith, by inquiries 
whether the ' sects' complained of in the 
archbishop's letter included ' papists/ and if 
their children were to be summoned to be 
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catechised. Crewe resented being catechised 
in his turn, and a correspondence ensued 
which mav be found in Barlow's ' Remains ' 
(pp. 141-150). 

Barlow took a prominent part in the two 
abortive schemes of comprehension which 
were set on foot in October 1667, and Febru- 
ary 1668. The < Comprehensive Bill,' as it 
was styled, was based on Charles it's de- 
claration from Breda. It was drawn by Sir 
Robert Atkyns and Sir Matthew Hale," and 
revised and endorsed by Barlow and his 
friend Bishop Wilkins. The introduction of 
the bill was frustrated by a declaration of the 
House of Commons, and the whole plan was 
finally dropped. A careful report of the whole 
proceeding, written by Barlow, exists in manu- 
script in the Bodleian library, and is printed 
in Thorndike's Works (Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology, v. 302-8; STOTJGHTOX'S 
Church of the Restoration, iii. 371-9). 

The credit of having been the means of 
obtaining the release of John Bunyan, the 
author of the ' Pilgrim's Progress,' from his 
twelve years imprisonment in Bedford gaol, 
was erroneously assigned to Barlow by Bun- 
van's earliest biographer, Charles Doe, and 
the error was repeated with fuller details in 
the life of Barlow's famous pupil, Dr. John 
Owen, published in 1721. Bunyan, however, 
was set at liberty in 1672, and Barlow did 
not become bishop of Lincoln till 1675. It 
is not improbable that Barlow, as bishop, may 
have procured this favour for some friend of 
Bunyan at Owen's request, and that the 
mistake has thus arisen. 

On the death of Fuller, bishop of Lincoln, 
22 April 1675, Barlow, then in his sixty- 
ninth year, at last attained his long-desired 
elevation to the episcopate. Anthony a Wood 
charges him with indecent eagerness for the 
mitre, which he gained, against Archbishop 
Sheldon s wishes, through the good offices 
of the two secretaries of state, Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson and Mr. H. Coventry, both of Queen's 
College, the latter having been his jjupil. 
He is said to have obtained the promise of 
the see on the very day of Bishop Fuller's 
death, and without an hour's delay to have 
been introduced into the royal presence and 
kissed hands. It deserves notice that Bar- 
low's consecration (27 June) did not take 
place in the customary place, Lambeth chapel, 
but in the chapel attached to the palace of 
the Bishop of Ely (then Peter Gunning) 
in Holborn, and that Bishop Morley of 
Winchester, not the primate, was the con- 
secrating prelate. Evelyn notes that he 
was present at .the consecration of f his 
worthy friend the learned Dr. Barlow, at 
Ely House/ and that it was * succeeded by 



a magnificent feast ' (Diary, ii. 310, ed. 1879 X 
Entering 1 on a bishopric is always a costly 
business, and Barlow prudently kept his arch- 
deaconry in commendam for a couple of years 
after his consecration (WooD, Fasti, ii. 345'). 
Barlow resided so constantly at the epi- 
scopal palace at Buckden, near Huntingdon, 
and was so little seen in other parts of the 
diocese, that he was eontemptuouslv stvled 

^^ y J. v * 

the Bishop of Bugden,' and charged with 
never having entered his cathedral. Whether 
he ever visited Lincoln after he became 
bishop is uncertain, but that Barlow was 
not an absolute stranger to Lincoln is 
proved by a manuscript letter jwritten from 
Oxford half a year after his consecration, to 
Dr. Honywood, the dean, preserved in the 
chapter munimeuts, in which he says : * I 
have scene and love y e place, and lilse it as 
y e fittest place of my abode, .". . but for some 
reasons I must a while reside at Bugden till 
I can make better accommodation at Lincoln 
for my abode there.' The ruined palace at 
Lincoln was at this time quite insufficient for 
a bishop s residence, but the i better accom- 
modation' proposed by Barlow was never 
provided until his prolonged absence from his 
cathedral city became a matter of public 
scandal. One of his own officials, Cawley, 
archdeacon of Lincoln, went so far as to pub- 
lish a work affirming that bishops ought to re- 
side in the cities where their cathedrals stand 
(Tanner MSS.). The Marquis of Halifax 
having remonstrated with Barlow on the sub- 
ject in 1684, he wrote an elaborate apology, 
urging his age and infirmities, the example of 
his predecessors, and the central position of 
Buckden, but promising that as soon as God 
gave him ability he would not fail to visit 
Lincoln (Genuine Remains, ip. 156). At the 
same time he told his friend, Sir Peter Pett, 
that the real ground of animadversion was not 
his absence from Lincoln, but the fact that 
he was l an enemy to Rome and the miscalled 
catholic religion/ and that 'God willing, 
while he lived he would be so ' (ibid.). This 
professed enmity to popery Barlow lost no 
opportunity of declaring, as long as to do so 
fell in with the popular feeling of the country. 
In 1678, when Titus Gates and his plot ' 
had infected the whole nation with madness, 
he publicly declared his bitter enmity to the 
papists, and to their supposed leader, the 
Duke of York. On the introduction of the 
bill enforcing a test against popery which 
excluded Roman catholic peers from the 
House of Lords, Bishop Gunning of Ely 
having defended the church of Rome from 
the charge of idolatry, Barlow answered 
him with much vehemence and learning 
, Own Time, i. 436). When two 
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years later, 1680, while the madness was still proceeding. The parishioners, however, ap- 

at its height, James had been presented "by pealed to the court of Arches, and the dean, 

Shaftesbury and others as a 'popish recusant,' Sir Richard Lloyd, gave sentence, 7 Jan. 
he took the opportunity of lashing the nation 



. 

1685, in their favour, and condemned the 
vicar and his abettors in costs. Barlow's 
Breviate ' was printed after his death in his 



to further fury by the republication, under 

the title of Brutum Jbulmen. oi tne DULLS J^M.^-TMMV^ ,.. ^.. . v ^. ^. wv ^. * v^w<ujj. jjj, JJ..LQ 

of Popes Pius V and Paul III pronoun- ' Cases of Conscience' (No. vi.), in the preface 

cing the excommunication and deposition of to which, by a complete misconception of the 

y^___ -rn:__-L_,Li. j ~eTT TTTTT :*!, editor, it is represented as being called forth 

by the prosecution of the bishop in the court 
of Arches for allowing the so-called e images'" 
to be defaced, and to have been the means of 
stopping the whole proceedings. 

The death of Charles II at once caused a 
complete reversal of Barlow's policy."* He 
was one of the first to declare his loyal affec- 
tion for his new sovereign. When James issued 
his first declaration for liberty of conscience, 
he was one of the four bishops who, e gained 
by the court,' carried ' their compliance to 
so shameful a pitch ' as to send up an address 
of thanks to the sovereign for his promise to 
allow the bishoj^s and clergy and their con- 
gregations the free exercise of their religion 
and quiet enjoyment of their possessions, and 
caused it to be signed by six hundred of his 
clergy, issuing a letter in defence of his con- 
duct (Gen. Rem. p. 340; ECHAED, Hist, of 
Engl. iii. 821). He was much vexed at the 
refusal of Dr. Gardiner, then sub-dean and 
afterwards bishop of Lincoln, to sign the 
address (Tanner MSS.). On the appear- 
ance of the second declaration, 1688, Bar- 
low, apparently awake to the probable turn 
in public affairs, addressed to his clergy 
a characteristic letter. , The caution with 
which the trimming prelate seeks to avoid 
committing himself either way, that he may 
not be compromised whatever course events 
might take, would be amusing were it less 
despicable (KGITCTETT, Complete History, iii. 
512, note i ; STOTroHTON, Church of the Re- 
storation, iv. 147). This characteristic letter 
was dated 29 May 1688, a month previous to- 
the famous acquittal of his seven episcopal 
brethren. A few months later we find Barlow 
voting among the bishops that James had 
abdicated, and calmly taking the oaths to 
his successors. Nor was any bishop, if 
Wood is to be believed, ' more ready than he 
to put in and supply the places of those of 
the clergy who refused the oaths, just after 
the time was terminated for them to take 
the same, 9 Feb. 1689 ' (Ath. Oxon. 335). 
Barlo^r died at Buckden in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age, 8 Oct. 1691, and was buried 
in the chancel of the parish church, by his 
own desire occupying the same grave as his 
predecessor, William Barlow (d. 1613) [q. v.j, 
a monument being affixed to the north wall! 
| commemorating both in an epitaph of his own 



Queen Elizabeth and of Henry VIII, with 
inflammatory animadversions thereon, and 
learned proofs that 'the pope is the great 
Antichrist, the man of sin, and the son of 
perdition.' In 1682 appeared Barlow's answer 
to the inquiry 'whether the Turk or pope be 
the greater Antichrist,' giving the palm to the 
latter (Gen. Rem. 228), and in 1684 his letter 
to the Earl of Anglesey proving that ' the 
pope is Antichrist ' (ibid. 190). "When, ' on 
Sir. St. John's having been unfortunately con- 
victed for the unhappy death of Sir William 
Estcourt,' Charles H, fast becoming absolute, 
interposed the royal prerogative for his par- 
don, Bishop Barlow published an elaborate 
tract, 1684-5, in support of the regal power 
to dispense with the penal laws. This 
tract was succeeded by ' a case of conscience/ 
proving that kings and supreme powers have 
the authority to dispense with the positive 
precept condemning murderers to death. In 
the same year (1684) when the persecutions 
against the nonconformists increased in vio- 
lence, the quarter sessions of Bedford having 
published 'a sharp order/ enforcing strict con- 
formity, Barlow, ever discreetly following 
the tide, issued a letter to the clergy of his 
diocese, requiring them to publish the order 
in their churches (Gen. jRem. pp. 641-3). 
A ' free answer ' was written to this letter 
by John Howe (OALAMT'S Memoir of Howe. 
pp. 104-112). 

A dispute arising in the parish of Moul- 
ton in South Lincolnshire, celebrated in the 
courts as the case of the e Moulton images,' 
gave Barlow an occasion to display his 
strong anti-popish bias. The churchwardens 
and leading parishioners, desirous to make 
their church more decent and comely, ob- 
tained a faculty from the deputy-chancellor 
of the diocese to place the communion table 
at the east end of the chancel and to 
fence it in with rails, and at tne same time 
to adorn the walls of the church, with paint- 
ings of the apostles and other sacred em- 
blems. When done, the pictures proved very 
obnoxious to the puritanically disposed vicar, 
Mr. Tallents, and on his protest tne bishop's 
chancellor, Dr. Foster, annulled his deputy's 
decree. Barlow, being appealed to, sided with 
the remonstrants, and wrote an elaborate 
'Breviate of the Case,' setting forth with 
great learning the illegality of the whole 
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Composition. Such of his works as were not 
already in.the Bodleian Library he bequeathed 
to the university of Oxford, and the remainder 
to his own college, Queen's, where a new 
library was erected to receive them, 1693. 
Barlow's portrait was bequeathed by Bishop 
<Jart wright of Chester, to be hung upland kept 
for aver in the provost's lodgings. Arthur, 
Earl of Anglesey, in his ( Memoirs/ p. 20, gives 
Barlow this high commendation : * I never 
think of this bishop nor of his incomparable 
knowledge both in theology and church his- 
tory and in the ecclesiastical law without 
applying to him in my thoughts the character 
that Cicero gave Crassus : " Son unus e multis, 
sed unus inter onmes prope singularis.' 1 ' 

His published works, as given by Wood, 
are: 1.' Pietas in Patrem/ Oxon. 1637. 2. <Ex- 
ercitationes aliquot Metaphvsicse de Deo/ 
Oxon. 1637, 1658. 3. ' Pegasus, or the Flying 
Horse from Oxford,' 1648. 4. ' Popery, or the 
Principles and Position of the Church of 
Home very dangerous to all,' London, 1678. 
5. ' Concerning the Invocation of Saints,' Lon- 
don, 1679. 6. < The Eights of the Bishops 
to judge in Capital Cases cleared,' Lond. 
1680. 7. ' Brutum Fulmen/ Lond. 1681. 
8. ' Discourse concerning the Laws made 
against Heretics by Popes, Emperors, and 
Kings/ Lond. 1682. 9. ' Letter for putting 
in Execution the Laws against Dissenters/ 
1684. 10. ' Plain Reasons why a Protestant 
of the Church of England should not turn 
Roman Catholic/ Lond. 1688. 11. t Cases of 
Conscience/ Lond. 1692, 12. ' Genuine Re- 
mains/ published by Sir Peter Pett, Lond. 
1693, ' Containing divers Discourses Theolo- 
gical, Philosophical, Historical, c., in Let- 
ters to several Persons of Honour and Quality, 
to which is addded the Resolution of many 
Abstruse Points, as also Directions to a Young 
Divine for his study of Divinity and choice 
of Books.' This posthumous collection con- 
tains no fewer than seventy-six different 
tracts and letters on a large variety of sub- 
jects. Many were private letters, and few, 
if any, were intended for publication. The 
most considerable is the 'Directions to a 
Young Divine.' 13. (a) l Explicatio Inscrip- 
tionis Grsecse/ (6) ' Directions for the Study 
of the English History and Antiquities/ ap- 
pended to Archdeacon Taylor's i Commen- 
tarius ad legem Decemiviralem/ Cant. 1742. 

[Wood's Life, Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 333, 
SS'O ; Fasti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 454, 469, ii. 201, 238 ; 
Kippis's Biog. ; Hacray's Annals of the Bodleian 
Library; Nelson's Life of Bull; Kidder's Life 
of Horneck ; Birch's Life of Robert Boyle ; Bp. 
Sanderson's "Works, ed. Jacobson, vols. ii., vi. ; 
Calamy's Life of Howe ; Thorndike's "Works 
(Anglo-Catholic Library), vol. v.; Burnet's Own 



Time, i. 436; Kennett's Complete History, iii. 
512; Evelyn's Diary, ii. 310, ed. 1879 ; Walker's 
Sufferings; Fuller's Chinch Hist. ii. 293, ed. 
Brewer; The Genuine Remains of Bishop Bar- 
low; Tanner MSS. in Bodleian Library, 2479- 
2511.] "E.T. 

BARLOW, THOMAS WORTHING- 
TON (1823 5-1856), antiquary and naturalist, 
was the only son of William Worthington 
Barlow, Esq., of Cranage, Cheshire. Edu- 
cated for the legal profession, he became a 
member of Gray's TTITJ in May 1843, and was 
called to the bar 14 June 1848. He had the 
April before been elected a fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society, and was also an early member 
of the Wernerian Club. He afterwards re- 
sided at Manchester, where he practised as a 
special pleader and conveyancer. In 1853 
he started an excellent antiquarian miscellany 
called the l Cheshire and Lancashire Historical 
Collector/ the last number of which appeared 
in August 1855. He had previously pub- 
lished ' Cheshire, its Historical and Literary 
Associations/ Svo, 1855 (enlarged edition in 
1855), and seventy copies of a * Sketch of the 
History of the Church at Holmes Chapel, 
Cheshire/ Svo, 1853. In April 1856 he ac- 
cepted the appointment of queen's advocate 
for Sierra Leone ; but within less than four 
months after his arrival in the colony he fell 
a victim to the fatal climate, dying at Free- 
town on 10 Aug., aged 33. In addition to 
the works mentioned above, Barlow was the 
author of: 1. ' A Chart of British Ornitho- 
logy/ 4to [1847]. 2. 'The Field Naturalist's 
Note Book/ obi., 1848. 3. t The Mystic 
Number: a Glance at the System of Nature/ 
Svo, 1852. 4. < Memoir of W. Broome, with 
Selections from his Works/ Svo, 1855. 

[Register of Admissions to Gray's Inn ; Law 
List; Lond. Gaz. 4 April 1856, p. 1264; Gent. 
Mag. (1856), i. 656.] G. G. 

BARLOW, WILLIAM (d. 1568), suc- 
cessively bishop of St. Asaph, St. David's, 
Bath and Wells, and Chichester, was, it is 
said, a native of Essex, though Fuller was 
unable to ascertain in what county he was 
born. He was brought up in the houses of 
the canons regular of the order of St. Austin 
at St. Osyth in Essex and at Oxford, where, 
it is said, he became a doctor in the theologi- 
cal faculty. "He is claimed without evidence 
as a member of Cambridge University. First 
a canon of St. Osyth's he soon became prior 
of Blackmore. Resigning this office in 1509 
he became prior of Tiptree, and in 1515 of 
Lees. He became about 1524 prior of Brome- 
hill, and in 1525 rector of Great Cressingham, 
both in Norfolk. These were his first prefer- 
ments outside Essex, Wolsey's suppression, 
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of Bromehill made Barlow a violent enemy 
of the cardinal, and inspired him to -write a 
long series of heretical pamphlets, whose 
names clearly show their general tendency. 
They were : 1. ' The Treatvse of the Burvall 

V ^^ ' * 

of the Masse.' 2. ' A Dialogue betwene the 
Gentyllman and the Husbandman.' 3. 'The 
Clymbynge up of Fryers and Religious Per- 
sones.' 4. f A Description of Godes Worde 
compared to the Lyght.' 5. ' A Convicyous 
Dialoge against Saynt Thomas of Canter- 
berye' (unpublished), which in 1529 were 
prohibited by the bishops. Barlow, how- 
soon renounced the errors of these 



ever, 



tracts, and wrote piteously to the king, im- 
ploring pardon for his attacks on Wolsey 
and the church (Letters on the Suppression 
of the Monasteries, p. 6, Carnden Society. 
The date, 1533, endorsed by a later hand 
on the manuscript, Cotton *MSS. 9 Cleo. E. 
iv., presents some difficulties). He now be- 
came a favourite at court, and was attached 
to an embassy to France and Rome ( January 
1529-30). An anti-Lutheran book, published 
in 1531, with the title of * A Dialogue de- 
scribing the Original Ground of these Lu- 
theran Factions, and many of their Abuses/ 
attributed to him, appears to have been re- 
published in 1553. Preferment after prefer- 
ment was now lavished on Barlow. The 
special favour of Anne Boleyn made him 
prior of Haverfordwest. Some letters of his 
to Cromwell, in 1535, show that he had al- 
ready become a zealous reformer. His zeal 
provoked furious opposition from the clergy 
of the neighbourhood. They ill-treated his 
servants, and threatened him with violence 
and persecution. He bewails to Cromwell 
their blindaess and ignorance, and complains 
that ' no diocese is so without hope of re- 
formation.' Next year he was removed from 
his unruly flock to the rich priory of Bisham 
in Berkshire, and was sent with Lord Robert 
Howard on an embassy to Scotland. While 
thus engaged he was elected bishop of St. 
Asaph (16 Jan. 1535-6). But before he left 
Scotland he was translated to St. David's, 
certainly without having exercised any epi- 
scopal functions, and probably withouthavino- 
been consecrated. When on a short visit 
to London, Barlow was confirmed bishop of 
St. David's in Bow Church (21 April 1536). 
He immediately returned to Scotland, and 
there is no record of his consecration in Cran- 
mer's registers. Mr. Haddan conjectures that 
lie was consecrated on 11 June, after his final 
return from Scotland ; and he certainly took 
his seat in parliament and possession of his 
see about that time. The question is a 
matter of controversy and assumes some im- 
portance in the light of subsequent ecclesi- 



1 astical polemics. In July 1537 he surrendered 
; his priory of Bisham, still held by him in 
i commendam, to the royal commissioners. 
I From 1536 to 1549 Barlow remained at St. 
David's. He does not seem to have been 
very successful in spreading the light which 
I he considered so wanting in Wales. He was 
, involved in serious quarrels with his turbu- 
lent and reactionary chapter, who sent up a 
series of articles addressed to the president 
of the Council of Wales, denouncing him as 
a heretic. Nevertheless he carried on a 
constant warfare against relics, pilgrimages, 
saint-worship, and the like. In despair of 
forcing his convictions on the wild and re- 
mote district round St. David's, he sought to 
transfer his see to the central and populous 
Caermarthen. He established the later cus- 
tom of the bishops residing at Abergwili, a 
village -within two miles of Caermarthen, 
and by stripping the lead from the roof of 
the episcopal palace at St. David's, he endea- 
voured to make retreat thither impossible for 
his successors. No such charitable hypothe- 
sis, however, will palliate his alienation of the 
rich manor of Lamphey from the possessions 
of his see. His zeal for educating his diocesa 
is the most creditable part of his career. He 
aspired to maintain a free grammar school at 
Caermarthen, and succeeded in obtaining the 
grant of some suppressed houses for the foun- 
dation of Christ's College, Brecon, and of a 
grammar school there (19 Jan. 1541-2). 

Besides his work in Wales, Barlow took 
part in general ecclesiastical politics. He 
signed the articles drawn up in 1536. He- 
shared in composing the ' Institution of a 
Christian Man,' and was conspicuous among 
his order for his zeal for the translation of 
the Bible. He vainly endeavoured to sub- 
stitute a milder policy for the Six Articles- 
of 1539. The extreme Erastianism, which 
maintained that simple appointment by the 
monarch was enough, without episcopal con- 
secration, to constitute a lawful bishop, he 
shared with Cranmer. But the opinions he- 
maintained that confession was not enjoined 
by Scripture ; that there were but three sacra- 
ments j that laymen were as competent to ex- 
communicate heretics as bishops or priests - f 
that purgatory was a delusion make it re- 
markable that he should have managed to 
retain his position during the reactionary end 
of Henry VETs reign. 

Early in the reign of Edward VI Barlow 
commended himself to the Duke of Somerset 
by preaching against images. Accordingly, 
in 1548, he was translated to the bishopric of 
Bath and Wells. On 20 May of the same year 
he sold to the duke seven manors, together 
with the palace at Wells, and certain other 
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estates and profits of jurisdiction belonging 
to the see, for, it is said, 2,000?. ; but of this 
sum he appears to have received only 400Z. 
He is said also to have alienated many 
valuable estates to the crown, receiving a 
few advowsons in exchange for them (Pat. 
Kotts, 2 Edw. YI; RYMEK, xv. 171). A 
comparison of this grant with the ' Close 
Rolls' (2 Edw. VI, p. 7, 10 Oct.) shows that 
the surrender to the crown was simply for 
the purpose of a regrant. The king allowed 
the bishop and his successors to keep the 
advowsons at a yearly rent, gave back the 
estates granted to the crown 20 May, and, 
in consideration of the impoverishment of 
the see, permanently reduced the first fruits. 
Bath Place and the Minories went to the 
duke's brother, Lord Seymour. Barlow 
was lodged in the deanery (COLLISION, iii. 
395). Finding that Dean Goodman had an- 
nexed the prebend of Wiveliscom.be, Barlow 
deprived him. The dean in return attempted 
to prove him guilty of ' premunire, 5 the 
deanery being a royal donative. Barlow 
had to accept the king's pardon, but the de- 
privation stood, and a mandate for the in- 
stallation of a new dean was sent to Wells, 
4 March 1550 (Wells Chapter Docs., E., 
fo. 48 ; information supplied by Rev. W. 
Hunt). Barlow's appearance on the com- 
mission for the reform of the ecclesiastical 
laws shows his full sympathy with the rulers 
of the time. But he was not qualified to 
take a great share in anything, and Cranmer 
did not trust him. He was now married to 
Agatha Wellesbourne. 

On Mary's accession Barlow resigned his 
see. He attempted to escape from England, 
but was caught and imprisoned in the Tower. 
There he made some sort of recantation, and 
the republication of the tract of 1531 against 
the ' Lutheran factions y was followed by his 

^^^^ i/ 

escape or release. He fled to Germany, where, 
Fuller says, he became minister to an English 
congregation at Embden. 

The accession of Elizabeth brought Barlow 
back to England. He assisted in the con- 
secration of Archbishop Parker, and on 
18 Dec. 1559 was made bishop of Chichester, 
receiving the next year a prebend of West- 
minster as well. The see of Chichester was 
of less value than that of Bath and Wells, 
but Barlow probably disliked the idea of re- 
turning to his old diocese after his recanta- 
tion, though Sir J. Harington declares that 
he was influenced by a foolish superstition. 
The marriage of one of his daughters to a son 
of Parker indicates a close alliance between 
Barlow and the new archbishop. He died in 
August 1568, and was buried at Chichester. 

Barlow's conduct is marked by doctrinal 



zeal, but at the same time by moral weakness 
and constant change of front. There was 
also a vein of levity in his character that 
made Cranmer distrust him, and the apologist 
Burnet admit his indiscretion. Mr. Froude 
describes him as a feeble enthusiast.' 

Barlow left a son, William (d. 162o) 
[q. v.], and five daughters, who were all 
married to bishops Anne to Westphaling 
of Hereford, Elizabeth to Day of Winchester, 
Margaret to Overton of Lichfield, Frances, 
after her first husband Parker's death, to 
Matthew of York, and Antonia to Wykeham 
of Winchester. His wife survived him, and 
died in extreme old age in 1595. 

Besides the books already mentioned, Bar- 
low is said to have written a tract entitled 
B C for the Clergy;' 'Homilies;' <A 
Brief Somme of Geography,' Royal MSS., 
Brit. Mus. ; 4 Translation of the Books of 
Esdras, Judith, Tobit, and Wisdom, in the 
Bishops' Bible/ and some ' Letters.' 

[Strype's Ecclesiastical Memorials, Annals, 
Cranmer and Parker; Wood's Athense Oxonienses 
(ed. Bliss), i. 366, ii. 375 ; Godwin, De Prsesuli- 
bus; Collier's Church History; Fuller's Wor- 
thies ; Burnet's Reformation. For Barlow's ad- 
ministration of his several bishoprics, see Jones 
and Freeman's History of St. David's ; Cassan's 
Lives of the Bishops "of Bath and Wells ; Col- 
linson's History of Somerset, iii. ; Harmgton : s 
Nugse Antique ; Somerset Archseol. Soc.'s Proc. 
xii. ii. 36; Reynolds's Wells Cathedral, pref. 72 ; 
Eymer's Fcedera, xv. ; MS. Pat. and Close Rolls 
of 1548. For all his "Welsh relations his letters, 
printed in Wright's Letters relating to the Sup- 
pression of the Monasteries (Camden Society), 
pp. 77, 183, 187, and 206, are the chief original 
authority. For his mission to Scotland, see the 
abstracts of his correspondence in the Calendar 
of State Papers, 1535. For the much-disputed 
question of BarloVs consecration, see Archbishop 
Bramhall's Works (Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology), iii. 136-47, with A. W. Haddan's 
exhaustive notes and preface. The longest and 
best modern account of Barlow is in Cooper's 
Athenae Cantabrigienses, i. 276-80.] T. F. T. 

BARLOW, WILLL^M (d. 1613), bishop 
of Lincoln, is stated by Wood to have be- 
longed to the family settled at Barlow Moor, 
near Manchester, but is thought by Baker to 
have been born in London. He was edu- 
cated at the expense of Dr. Richard Cosin, 
the famous civilian, dean of the arches, the 
college friend and contemporary of Whit- 

fiffc, at St. John's College, Cambridge, where 
e graduated as B. A. 1583-4 and M.A. 1587. 
His reputation for learning led to his being 
elected fellow of Trinity Hall, 1590, where 
he took the theological degrees of B.D. in 
1594 and D.D. in 1599. The introduction of 
Barlow by Cosin to Archbishop Whitgift 
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laid the foundation of Ms advancement. 
Whitgift made Mm Ms chaplain, and in 1597 
appointed Mm rector of St. Dunstan's-in-the- 
East, by the Tower. The same year he was 
presented by Bishop Bancroft to the pre- 
bendal stall of Chiswick in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, which he held till 1601, when _he 
received a stall at Westminster, which 
he retained in commmdam till his death. 
For two years, 1606-8, he also held a pre- 
bendal stall at Canterbury, together with 
the deanery of Chester, which he received 
in 1602, ancl resigned on his consecration to 
the see of Rochester in 1605. By "Whit- 
gift's recommendation Barlow was made 
chaplain to Queen Elizabeth. His sermons 
were to her majesty's taste, and he was 
often appointed to preach before her. One 
sermon ' on the plough/ we are told by Sir 
John Harington (Brief View of the State 
of the Church, p. 148), the queen greatly 
commended, saying that ' Barlow's text 
might seem token from the cart, but his talk 
might teach all in the court.' Barlow was 
appointed, with two others, by the queen 
to attend on the unhappy Earl of Essex 
while under sentence of death in the Tower, 
and at his semi-private execution within the 
walls of the fortress on Ash Wednesday, 
25 Feb. 1600-1. The following Sunday he 
preached by royal command at Paul's Cross, 
with instructions from Cecil, followed by 
Mm most precisely, to make known to the 
people the earl's acknowledgment of his 
guilt and his profession of repentance for 
his treasonable designs (State Papers, vol. 
cclxxviii.). On the death of his patron, Dr. 
Cosin, in 1597, Barlow published f a bio- 
graphy, or rather panegyric/ in Latin, 
couched in the language of fulsome eulogy 
of the great customary in that age. On the 
opening of convocation in 1601, Barlow's 
position as one of the rising divines of the 
day was recognised by his selection to preach 
the Latin sermon in St. Paul's. This was 
probably the sermon which, according to Sir 
John Harington, was so 'much misliked' 
by the puritans that they contemptuously 
termed it the ' Barley Loaf.' On the acces- 
sion of James I, Barlow, as one of the leading 
members of the church party as opposed to 
the puritans, was summoned in January 1604 
to take part in the Hampton Court confer- 
ence for discussing the points of difference 
between the two sections of the church. Of 
the proceedings of this conference Barlow 
drew up, by Archbishop WMtgift's desire, a 
report entitled ' The Summe and Substance of 
the Conference,' which is the chief authority 
on the subject. The puritans afterwards 
denounced Barlow's account as grossly par- 



tial to his own side, and very unfair to them. 
Their leaders, Dr. Reynolds and Dr. Sparkes, 
complained that ' they were wronged by his 
relation,' a charge which is to a certain ex- 
tent endorsed by Fuller, the church historian, 
in his remark that Barlow, * being a party, 
set a sharp edge on Ms own and a blunt one 
on Ms adversaries' weapons ' (Ch. Hist. chap, 
x.). It admits of question, however, how far 
these complaints are well grounded. The 
fact that, as Heylyn observes, ' the truth and 
honesty of the narrative was universally 
approved for fifty years,' and the absence of 
any more correct narrative on the other side, 
acquit Barlow of anvthing like wilful mis- 
representation, and Ms report is probably as 
fair a one as could be expected from a warm 
partisan who could hardly fail to do, per- 
haps unconsciously, injustice to objections he 
could not sympathise with and a tone of 
feeling which was at variance with his own. 
The story that Barlow was much troubled 
on Ms death-bed with the injustice he had 
done the puritans in his narrative is rejected 
by Heylyn as 'a silly fiction.' A graver 
charge is brought against Barlow of having 
suppressed the strong charges brought by 
James against 'the corruptions of the church ' 
and ' the practice of prelates, 7 when Bishop 
Andrewes is reported to have said ' for five 
hours his majesty did wonderfully play the 
puritan/ Certainly no such language, if 
ever uttered by the king, is to be found in 
Barlow's report ; and it was subsequently 
objected by the impugners of Barlow's vera- 
city that such a suppression threw doubt 
on the faithfulness of the whole, for ' if the 
king's own speeches were thus dishonestly 
treated, it would be much more likely that 
those of other men were tampered with.' 
However this may be, there is no doubt that, 
in the interest of decorum, Barlow lopped 
off excrescences, and toned down James's 
coarse and abusive language. Barlow's own 
preface offers a painful example of the gross 
sycophancy which was the disgrace of the 
churchmen of that age when speaking of 
kings and others in high rank, of which the 
conference as a whole affords a pitiful spec- 
tacle. 

In that which was almost the only valu- 
able result of this conference, the revision 
of the translation of the Bible, which has 
given us the authorised version, Barlow had 
a share. His name as dean of Chester stands 
first of the company of scholars meeting at 
Westminster, to whom the apostolic epistles, 
* Romans to Jude inclusive,' were entrusted. 

On the death of Bishop Young, Barlow was 
elevated to the see of Rochester, being con- 
secrated at Lambeth 30 Jan. 1605. He had 
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the reputation, according to Harington, of 
being * one of the youngest in age, but one 
of the ripest in learning/ of all that had 
occupied the see. 'It is like/ adds the 
worthy knight, * that he shall not abide there 
long/ a prophecy fulfilled when, in three 
years' time, he was translated to the see of 
Lincoln. 

After his elevation to the see of Rochester, 
Barlow's powers as a controversialist were 
publicly recognised by his being selected, 
together with Bishop Andrews and Drs. 
Buckeridge and Kong, afterwards bishops of 
Ely and London, in September 1606, to preach 
one of the course of controversial sermons 
at Hampton Court, commanded by the king 
in the vain hope of converting the learned 
and highly gifted presbyterian divine, An- 
drew Melville, and his nephew James, who 
had been summoned by James I to appear 
before him, to the acceptance of the episco- 
pal form of church government and the ac- 
knowledgment of the royal supremacy. 
Bishop Barlow's sermon * concerning the 
Antiquity and Superioritie of Bishops/ on 
Acts xx. 28, was the first of the four. Its 
effect on him whom it was intended to con- 
vince is commemorated in one of Melville's 
caustic epigrams (Musa, pp. 23, 24) : 

In Concionem Doctoris Barlo dictam CatecJieticam. 

Praxiteles Gnidiae Veneris dum sculperet ora, 
Cratinae ad vultus sculpsit et ora suse. 

Divinum Barlo Pastorem ut sculperet, Angli 
Prsesulis ad vultum sculpsit et ora sui. 

Praxiteles Venerem sculpsit divamne lupamve ? 
Pastorem Barlo sculpserat, anne lupum ? 

"When, two years later, 1608, Parsons, the 
Jesuit, writing under the disguise of ' a 
banished catholic Englishman/ attacked the 
* Apology for the Oath of Allegiance/ in 
which James I, 'transferring his quarrel 
with the pope from the field of diplomacy to 
that of literature/ had refuted the asserted 
right of the Bishop of Eome to depose 
sovereigns and to authorise their subjects to 
take up arms against them, he received a 
learned and elaborate answer from Barlow, 
who in the meantime had been translated 
to the see of Lincoln, 27 June 1600. To this 
Parsons wrote a reply, published in 1612 
.after the author's death. It was also an- 
swered by another English Roman catholic 
named FitzHerbert. 

Barlow's career as bishop of Lincoln was 
uneventful. He continued to reside partly in 
his prebendal house at Westminster, from 
which he wrote several lamentable letters to 
Cecil, praying for the remission of the first- 
fruits of his see, * his necessities pressing on 
him ' (Calendar of State Papers, 1609, 1610). 



He died somewhat suddenly, in his palace at 
Buckden, 7 Sept. 1613, and was buried in the 
chancel of Buckden church. His monument, 
which had been defaced by the puritans, was 
restored by his successor and namesake, Bishop 
Thomas Barlow [see BARLOW, THOMAS], 
who, by his request, was buried in the same 
grave. 

Bishop Barlow's published works are as 
follows : 1. ' Vita et obitus Hicardi Cosin/ 
1598. 2. ' Sermon preached at Paules Crosse, 
1 March 1600, with a short Discourse of the 
late Earle of Essex, his confession and peni- 
tence before and at the time of his death/ 
1601. 3. ' A Defense of the Articles of the 
Protestant Religion in answer to a libell 
lately cast abroad/ 1601. 4 'The Summe 
and Substance of the Conference at Hampton 
Court/ 1604. 5. ' Sermon on Acts xx. 28, 
preached at Hampton Court/ 1607. 6. ' An- 
swer to a Catholike Englishman (so by him- 
self entituled)/ 1609. 

[Baker's History of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, ed. Mayer ; God-win de Praesulibus ; Sir 
J. Harington's Brief Viev of the State of the 
Church of England ; Neal's History of the Puri- 
tans; Fuller's Church History; Heylyn's History 
of Presbyterianism ; Card well's Conferences ; 
Spotiswood's History of. the Church of Scotland; 
Heylyn's Life of Laud.] E. V. 

BARLOW or BARLOWE, WILLL1M 
(d. 1625), archdeacon of Salisbury, son of 
William Barlow [see BARLOW, WILLIAM, 
d. 1568] and Agatha Wellesbourne, was 
born at St. David's when his father was bishop 
of that diocese, and was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford. He graduated B A. in 1564. 
About 1573 he entered into holy orders, and 
was made a prebendary of Winchester (1581) 
and rector of Easton. Most of his biogra- 
phers assume that he spent the greater part 
of these years at sea, but on no better ground, 
it would appear, than the interest he showed 
in navigation, and the following ambiguous 
extract from the dedicatory epistle to his first 
book, ' The Navigator's Supply : ' ' Touching 
experience of these matters 'compasses, &c. 
' of myself I have none. For by natural 
constitution of body, even when I was young 
and strongest, I altogether abhorred the sea. 
Howbeit, that antipathy of my body against 
so barbarous an element could never hinder 
the sympathy of my mind and hearty affec- 
tion towards so worthy an art as navigation 
is : tied to that element, if you respect the 
outward toil of the hand ; but clearly freed 
therefrom, if you regard the apprehension of 
the mind.' This book was published in 1597 
and dedicated to the Earl of Essex. In 1588 
Barlow was transferred to a prebendal stall 
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at Lichfield, which in the following year 
he resigned, on being appointed treasurer of 
that cathedral body. He afterwards became 
chaplain to Prince Henry, son of James ^1, 
and finally archdeacon of Salisbury (1615). 
His numerous ecclesiastical preferments are 
accounted for not only by his being a ' 
bishop's son, but by his four sisters having 
all married bishops. He savs, in some in- 
troductory verses to 'The Navigator's Sup- 
ply:'- 

This booke was -written by a bishop's sonne, 
And by affittitie to many bishops kinne. 

Barlow's tastes were decidedly scientific, 
though, if his epitaph may be believed, he 
also 'applied himself for two and fifty years to 
the edifying of the body of Christ.' Science 
is indebted to Barlow for some marked im- 
provements in the hanging of compasses at 
sea, for the discovery of the difference between 
iron and steel for magnetic purposes, and for 
the proper way of touching magnetic needles, 
and of piercing and cementing loadstones. 
Anthony a ^Vood endorses Barlow's state- 
ment that i he had knowledge in the magnet 
twenty years before Dr. William Gilbert 
published his book of that subject/ and adds 
that he was ' accounted superior, or at least 
equal, to that doctor for a happy finder out 
of many rare and magnetical secrets.' This 
opinion was not, however, shared by a con- 
temporary, Dr. Mark Kidley, who published 
a reply to Barlow's i Magnetical Advertise- 
ments,' charging him with plagiarism, not only 
of Gilbert's famous work,' De Magnet e '(1600), 
but of his own book, * Magnetical Bodies and 
Motions' (1613). This called forth an indig- 
nant rejoinder from Barlow in ' A Brief Dis- 
covery of the Idle Animadversions of Mark 
Kidley,' overflowing with personalities, in 
which he repudiates the accusation of Kidley, 
and retorts upon him that he had purloined a 
large portion of the material of his book from 
a manuscript of Barlow's treatise, surrepti- 
tiously obtained before its publication. He 
says : ' Except tins Kidley had ploughed with 
my Heifor, hee had not knowne my Kiddle 
sic vos non vobis.' It is only fair to say that 
Barlow publishes a letter of Gilbert's to him 
which shows that they were in the habit of 
freely communicating their ideas to each 
other, and expressing Gilbert's high sense of 
Barlow's scientific attainments. Barlow has 
not, however, any claim to be set on the 
same level with Gilbert. Barlow died 25 May 
1625, and was buried in the chancel of his 
church at Easton. His works are : 1. t The 
Navigator's Supply,' London, 1597. 2. ' Mag- 
netical Advertisements concerning the nature 
and property of the Loadstone,' London, 



1618. 3. ' A Brief Discovery of the Idle 
Animadversions of Mark Kidley, M.D.,' 
London, 1618. 

[Wood's Ath. Oxon. (Bliss), ii. 375; Biogr. 
Britannica; Le JS eve's Fasti Eccl. Anglic., eel. 
Hardy.] P- B.-A. 

BARMBY, JOHN GOODWYN (1820- 
1881), Christian socialist, was born at Yoxford 
in Suffolk. His father, -who was a solicitor, 
died when Goodwyn he does not appear to 
have used the first Christian name at all was 
fourteen years old. He declined opportunities- 
of entering various professions, and became an 
ardent radical. "When only sixteen he would 
harangue small audiences of agricultural la- 
bourers. At seventeen he went to London, 
and became associated with a group of revo- 
lutionists, and in 1840 he visited Paris, living 
in the students' quarter, and examining for 
himself the social organisation of the French 
capital. Here he claimed to have originated the 
now famous word ' communism 1 in the course 
of a conversation with a French celebrity. Li 
1841 he founded the Communist Propaganda, 
Society, which was afterwards known as the 
Universal Communitarian Association. He 
was one of the men grouped around James 
Pierrepont Greaves at Alcott House, who met 
periodically, and during 1843-4 published 
the 'New Age or Concordian Gazette' as 
their organ. He was a practical preacher of 
Christian socialism ; and he attempted to 
realise in his own household the scheme of 
universal brotherhood. His socialistic home 
was known as the Morville Communitorium 
at Hanwell. The form of socialism which 
Barmby advocated adopted the Church of 
Jerusalem as its model, but the ' orthodox y 
views of Christianity were largely modified 
by pantheism. Thomas Frost about this time 
describes him as ' a young man of gentlemanly 
manners and soft persuasive voice, wearing- 
his light brown hair parted in the middle 
after the fashion of the Concordist brethren, 
and a collar and necktie & la Byron. 7 He com- 
bined with Frost to revive the 6 Communist 
Chronicle,' for which he translated some of 
Keybaud's ' Sketches of French Socialists,' and 
wrote a philosophical romance, entitled * The 
Book of Platonopolis.' The views of Frost and 
Barmby were divergent, and a separation, if 
not a rupture, soon followed. In 1848 he 
revisited Paris as the messenger of the Com- 
munistic Church to the friends of freedom in 
France. He had already been the editor and 
principal writer of a periodical called ' The 
Promethean/ and he now began to contribute 
to * Howitt's Journal,' the ' People's Journal,* 
' Tait's Magazine,' ' Chambers's Journal,' and 
other periodicals. He had the friendship of 
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Mr. \V. J. Fox, M.P., and it was probably to j 
him that lie owed his introduction to "the , 
Unitarian denomination. After his return 
from Paris he was successively minister at 
Southampton, Topsham, and Lympstone, ; 
Devonshire, Lancaster, and Wakefield, and 
at the last-named place his ministry extended | 
over a period of twenty-one years' He was ' 
one of the best known ministers in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In the organisation 
known as the ' Band of Faith ' he embodied j 
some of the aspirations of his earlier life. I 
He retained his radical convictions to the - 
last, and in 1867 was the moving spirit of a 
great meeting held at "Wakefield in support , 
of manhood suffrage as the basis of the re- ! 
form agitation then proceeding. The socialism 
of his earlier years was replaced by more 
modified convictions as to the help to be 
given by co-operation in bettering the condi- 
tion of the people. In 1879 his health gave 
way, and he retired to the home of his boy- ' 
hood at Yoxford, where he continued to hold ! 
private services, which were notable for their j 
intensely devotional and liberal spirit. | 

His writings were: 1. 'The Poetry of 
Home and Childhood/ 1853. 2. ' Scenes of 
Spring,' 1860. 3. The Return of the Swal- 
low/" and other poems, London, 1864. This 
includes a reprint of ' Scenes of Spring.' 
4. 'Aids to Devotion/ 1865. He also issued 
several volumes of the c Band of Faith Mes- 
senger/ which was printed and issued at 
Wakefield from 1871 to 1879. The Band of 
Faith was 'a brotherhood and sisterhood' 
consisting of associates and * covenanted 
members/ with e elders ' who were to work 
for the spread of liberal ideas in theology. 
' It is only/ he said, ' through organisation 
that the broad church of the future can sup- 
plant the narrow churches of the past and 
present.' The ' Messenger ' contained many 
contributions from Goodwyn Barmby and 
from Catharine Barmby. He was a frequent 
writer of tracts. He was also the composer 
of many hymns. He was twice married. 
His first wile was Miss Reynolds, who, under 
the signature of 'Kate/ contributed to the 
1 Moral World.' He died 18 Oct. 1881, and 
was buried at the cemetery of Framlingham, 
Suffolk. His character was ardent and truth- 
loving, fearless and uncompromising ; but he 
was also tolerant, sympathetic, and hospitable. 

[The Inquirer, xl. 721 (29 Oct. 1881) ; Unita- 
rian Herald, xxi. 3d 8 (this last notice, which 
appeared 9 Nov. 3881, was -written by Rev. 
William Blazeby, B.A., who conducted his funeral 
service, and was an intimate friend) ; Holyoake's 
History of Co-operation, 1875, i. 228-30; 
Frost's Forty Years' Recollections, London, 
1880, 54-75.] W. E. A. A. 



BARNARD, SIB ANDREW FRANCIS 

(1773-1855), general, was born at Fahan 
in the county of Donegal. He was the 
son of the fiev. Dr. Henry Barnard, of 
Bovagh, county Londonderry* (second son of 
William, bishop of Derry [q. v.], and brother 
of Thomas, bishop of Limerick [q. T.]), by 
Mary, daughter of Stratford Canning, Esq., 
of Bovagh. He entered the army as an en- 
sign in the 90th regiment in August 1794, 
became a lieutenant in the 81st in September 
and a captain in November of the same year. 
He served in St. Domingo from April till 
August 1795, and on 2 Dec. was transferred 
to the 55th regiment. He served in the ex- 
pedition to the West Indies under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby,and waspresent at the reduction 
of Morne Fortune*. In 1799 he accompanied 
the expedition to the Helder, and was pre- 
sent at the actions of 27 Aug., 10 Sept., and 
2 and 6 Oct. On 19 Dec. he was gazetted 
lieutenant and captain in the 1st regi- 
ment of footguards, obtained the rank of 
major on 1 Jan. 1805, embarked with the 
1st brigade of guards for Sicily in 1806, and 
returned to England in September 1807. On 
28 Jan. 1808 he became a lieutenant-colonel 
in the army, and was appointed inspecting field 
officer of militia in Canada. He embarked for 
Canada in July 1808, was gazetted into the 
1st Royals on 18 Dec., and returned to Eng- 
land in August 1809. On 29 March 1810 he 
exchanged into the 95th regiment, now called 
the rifle brigade, and with the glories of that 
distinguished regiment his name was hence- 
forth finked. He was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 3rd battalion, which had lately 
been raised, and on 11 July 1810 he em- 
barked with the headquarters and two com- 
panies in the Mercury frigate, and landed on 
the 29th at Cadiz, which was then besieged 
by Marshal Victor. He commanded his bat- 
talion at the battle of Barrosa, where he was 
wounded twice, once severely ; was present 
at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, 
and at the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria. 
Soon after the capture of Badajos he was 
transferred to the 1st battalion. He ob- 
tained the rank of colonel on 4 June 1813 ; 
was at the storming of San Sebastian, at the 
passage of the Nivelle, where he was again 
severely wounded shot through the lung 
and at the battles of Orthes and Toulouse. 
In July 1813 we find him a knight com- 
mander of the Bath. On 16 Feb. 1814 Sir 
Andrew Barnard was appointed to the com- 
mand of the 2nd or light brigade (the 43rd, 
52nd, and 1st battalion 95th) of the cele- 
brated light division. For his services in 
Spain and Portugal he received a gold cross 
and four clasps. 
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On the resumption of hostilities against" 
Napoleon in 1815 Sir Andrew embarked 
with six companies of the 1st battalion 
of the 95th at Dover on 25 April, landed 
at Ostend on thej27th, and arrived at Brus- 
sels on 12 May* He 'was present at the 
battle of Quatre Bras, and was slightly 
wounded at Waterloo. For his services in 
this campaign he was awarded the Russian 
order of St. George and the Austrian order 
of Maria Theresa. The Duke of Wellington 
had so high an opinion of his services that, 
on the capitulation of Paris, he appointed 
him commandant of the British division oc- 
cupying the French capital. In 1821 King 
George IV appointed him a groom of the bed- 
chamber, and in 1826 he was made equerry 
to his majesty. On 4 June 1830 he was 
gazetted one of three ' commissioners for 
affixing his majesty's signature to instru- 
ments requiring the same 5 (London Gazette, 
4 June 1830). On the accession of Wil- 
liam IV he became clerk-marshal in the 
royal household, and for many years, until 
the death of her majesty, he was clerk-mar- 
shal to Queen Adelaide. 

Sir Andrew became a major-general on 
12 Aug. 1819, and on 25 Aug. 1822 colonel 
of the rifle brigade. He was gazetted a lieu- 
tenant-general on 10 Jan. 1837. On 26 Nov. 
1849 the Duke of Wellington appointed Tiwi 
lieutenant-governor of Chelsea Hospital, and 
on 11 Nov. 1851 he obtained the fuU rank of 
general. He had the honorary dignity of M. A. 
conferred on him by the university of Cam- 
bridge in 1842, and was a governor of the 
Royal College of Music, of which institution 
he was one of the early promoters. He was 
nominated a grand cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order in 1834, and a grand cross of 
the Bath in 1840. 

He died at Chelsea on 17 Jan. 1855. Prior 
to the funeral those of the pensioners who 
had served under him in the Peninsula ob- 
tained permission to see his remains. After 
they had left the room it was found that the 
coffin was covered with laurel leaves, for 
each man, unobserved, had brought in one 
and laid it on the body of his venerated chief. 

[Gent. Mag. 1855, xliit. 309 ; Napier's His- 
tory of the War in the Peninsula ; Cope's His- 
tory of the Rifle Brigade; Hart's Army ^ist, 
1855, p. 252.] A. S. B. 

BAJOTAJtt), LADY ANNE (1750-1825), 
authoress of the ballad of 'Auld Robin 
Gray/ was the eldest daughter of James 
Lindsay, fifth earl of Balcarres, by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir Robert Dabymple, of 
Castleton, and was born on 8 Dec. if 50. Her 
youth was mainly spent at her home in Fife- 



shire, with occasional winter-flights to Edin- 
burgh. She early gained admission into the 
social circle within which moved Hume and 
Henry Mackenzie, Lord Monboddp, and other 
celebrities. When Dr. Johnson visited Edin- 
burgh in 1773 she was introduced to him. 
Later she and her sister Lady Margaret, 
the widow of Alexander Fordyce resided 
in London. Her nephew, Colonel Lindsay 
of Balcarres,' states that she had been fre- 
quently sought in marriage; but that it 
was not until Andrew Barnard, son of 
Thomas, bishop of Limerick [q. v.], addressed 
her, that she changed her resolution of living 
a maiden life. She was married in 1793. 
Her husband was younger than herself; ac- 
complished, but poor. The young couple 
proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, when 
Barnard was appointed colonial secretary un- 
der Lord Macartney. Her 'Journals and 
Notes,' illustrated with drawings and sketches 
whilst at the Cape, are printed in the ' Lives 
of the Lindsays' (vol. iii.) r Her husband 
died at the Cape in 1807, without issue, and 
she returned home. Once more her sister and 
herself resided in Berkeley Square, London, 
till the Lady Margaret was married a second 
time, in 1812, to Sir James Bland Burges 
[q. v.]. The sisters' house was a literary 
centre. Burke and Sheridan, Windham and 
Dundas, and the Prince of Wales, were among 
their habitual visitors. Lady Anne had the 
dubious honour of winning the lifelong at- 
tachment of the prince regent. 

The ballad of i Auld Robin Gray,' which 
has given immortality to her name, was 
composed by her in 1771, when she was 
in her twenty-first year. It was published 
anonymously, and various persons claimed 
its authorship, among others a clergyman. 
Not until two years before her death did 
Lady Barnard acknowledge it as her own. 
The occasion has become historical. In the 
* Pirate,' which appeared in 1823, Scott com- 
pared the condition of Minna to that of Jeanie 
Gray, 'the village heroine in Lady Anne Lind- 
say's beautiful ballad,' and quoted the second 
verse of the continuation. This led Lady Anne 
to write to Sir Walter and confide its history 
to him. In her letter, dated 8 July 1823, she 
says : ' Robin Gray, so called from its being 
the name of the old herd at Balcarres, was born 
soon after the close of the year 1771. My sister 
Margaret had married, and accompanied her 
husband to London. I was melancholy, and 
endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting 
a few poetical trifles. There was an English- 
Scotch melody of which I was passionately 
fond. Sophy Johnstone, who lived before 
your day, used to sing it to us at Balcarres. 
She didnot object to itshavingimproper words, 
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though. I did. I longed to sing old Sophy's 
air to different words, and give its plaintive 
tones some little history of virtuous distress in 
humhle life, such as might suit it. "While at- 
tempting to effect this in my closet, I called 



to my little sister [Elizabeth], now Lady 
Hardwicke, who was the only person near 
me, " I have been writing a ballad, my dear; 
I am oppressing my heroine with many mis- 
fortunes. I have already sent her Jamie to 
sea, and broken her father's arm, and made 
her mother fall sick, and given her auld 
Robin Gray for a lover ; but I wish to load 
her with a fifth sorrow within the four lines, 
poor thing ! Help me to one ! " " Steal the 
cow, sister Anne," said the little Elizabeth. 
The cow was immediately lifted by me, and 
the song completed. At our fireside and 
amongst our neighbours "Auld Robin Gray " 
was always called for. I was pleased in 
secret with the approbation it met with: 
but such was my dread of being suspected 
of writing anything, perceiving the shyness 
it created in those who could write nothing, 
that I carefully kept my own secret.' Sir 
Walter Scott prepared a thin quarto volume 
for the Bannatyne Club (1824), which con- 
tains Lady Anne's narrative of the composi- 
"tionof the ballad, a revised version of it, and 
two of Lady Anne's continuations. The con- 
tinuations, as in so many cases, are not worthy 
of the first part. Lady Anne Barnard died 
6 May 1825, in her seventy-fourth year. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation ; Lives of the 
Lindsays.] A. B. Or. 

BARNARD, CHARLOTTE ALING- 
TON (1830-1869), who for about ten years, 
under the pseudonym of CLABJBEL, enjoyed 
great reputation as a writer of ballads, was 
born 23 Dec. 1830. On 18 May 1854, she 
was married to Mr. Charles Gary Barnard, 
and about four years after her marriage be- 
gan to compose the songs which for a time 
were so extraordinarily popular. What little 
education she received in the science of 
music was from Mr. "W. H. Holmes, though 
she had singing lessons from Mesdames 
Parepa and Sainton-Dolby, and also from Sig- 
nori Mario and Campana. Between 1858 and 
1869 she wrote about one hundred ballads, 
the majority of which, though popular in 
their day, are now forgotten. She usually 
wrote the words of her songs, and published 
a volume of ' Thoughts, Verses, and Songs/ 
besides which a volume of her * Songs and 
Terses ' was printed for private circulation. 
She died at Dover 30 Jan. 1869, where she 
is buried in the cemetery of St. James's. 

[The Choirmaster, March 1869 ; information 
from Mr. C. C. Barnard.] W. B. S. 



BARNARD, EDWARD (1717-1781), 
provost of Eton, born in 1717, was the son 
of a Bedfordshire clergyman. He was on the 
foundation at Eton, but, becoming superan- 
nuated, entered at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he became B.A. 1738, M.A. 
1742, B.D. 1750, and D.D. 1756. He was 
fellow of his college from March 1743-4 to 
1756. In 1752 he was at Eton as tutor 
to Henry Townshend, brother to Lord 
Sydney, and he became also tutor to G-eorge 
Hardinge, afterwards Welsh justice, whose 
recollections of Barnard are given at length 
in Nichols's l Anecdotes' (viii. 543). Bar- 
nard succeeded Stunner as head master of 
Eton in 1754, and raised the numbers of the 
school from three hundred to five hundred. 
He received a canonry of Windsor in 1761, 
and in 1764 became provost of Eton. He 
was also rector of St. Paul's Cray, Kent. 
He died 2 Dec. 1801. A tablet to his me- 
mory, with an inscription, is in Eton College 
chapel. Barnard, according to Hardinge, was 
a man of coarse features and clumsy figure, 
but with a humour and vivacity which, but 
for his physical disadvantages, would have 
made him the equal of Garrick ; and he ruled 
his boys chiefly by force of ridicule. Upon 
Barnard's death Johnson, according to Mrs. 
Piozzi, pronounced a long eulogium upon 
his wit, learning, and goodness, and added : 
' He was the only man that did justice to my 
good breeding, and you may observe that I 
am well bred to a needless degree of scrupu- 
losity.' He is not to be confounded with 
Thomas Barnard, the bishop of Killaloe and 
Limerick [q. v.], who was also a friend of 
Johnson. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, vol. viii.; Baker's 
History of St. John's College, ed. Mayor, i. 306.] 

L. S. 

BARNARD, EDWARD WILLIAM 
(1791-1828), divine, poet and scholar, was 
educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He proceeded B.A. in 1813 
and MA. in 1817, but took no honours, 
owing to his distaste for mathematics. In 
1817 he published anonymously, 'Poems, 
founded upon the Poems of Meleager/ which 
were re-edited in 1818 under the title of 
'Trifles, imitative of the Chaster Style of 
Meleager.' The latter volume was dedicated 
to Thomas Moore, who tells us in his journal 
that he had the manuscript to look over, and 
describes the poems as ' done with much ele- 
gance.' Barnard was presented to the living 
of Brantingthorp, Yorkshire, from which is 
dated his next publication, ' The Protestant 
Beadsman ' (1822). This is described by a 
writer in ' Notes and Queries ' as a ' delight- 
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ful little volume on the saints and martyrs 
commemorated by the English church, con- 
taining biographical notices of them, and 
hymns upon each of them.' Barnard died 
prematurely on 10 Jan. 1828. He was at 
that time collecting materials for an elabo- 
rate life of the Italian poet Marc-Antonio 
Flaminio, born at the end of the fifteenth 
century, and had got together * numerous 
extracts, memoranda, and references from a 
-wide range of contemporary and succeeding 
authors.' The life was to accompany a trans- 
lation of Flaminio's best pieces, but unfortu- 
nately the work was only partially completed 
at the author's death. 'Such translations as 
were ready for publication were edited for 
private circulation, along with some of Bar- 
nard's original poems, by Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham, the editor of Langhorne's ' Plutarch. 7 
The title of this volume, published in 1829, 
is * Fifty Select Poems of Marc- Antonio Fla- 
minio, imitated by the late Rev. Edw. Will. 
Barnard, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge/ and a short memoir by Archdeacon 
AVrangham is prefixed. Mr. Barnard had also 
projected a ' History of the English Church,' 
and collected many valuable materials for 
the work. He married the daughter of Arch- 
deacon "Wrangham, and is said to have made 
a t most exemplary parish priest.' 

[Notes and Queries, 2nd series, vols. iv., ix^x. ; 
Moore's Memoirs and Journal; Lowndes's Bibliog. 
Manual; G-ent. Mag. xcviii. p. 187 ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] E. B. 

BARNARD, SIB HENRY WILLIAM, 
(1799-1857), lieutenant-general, son of the 
Rev. William Barnard of Water Stratford, 
Bucks, and great-grandson of William Bar- 
nard, bishop of Berry [q. v.], was born at Wed- 
bury, Oxfordshire, in 1799. He was educated 
at Westminster and Sandhurst, and obtained 
a commission in the grenadier guards in 1814. 
He served on the staff of his uncle, Sir An- 
drew Francis Barnard [q. v.] during the oc- 
cupation of Paris, and afterwards on that 
of Sir John Keane in Jamaica. Later he 
was with his battalion in Canada, and filled 
various staff appointments at home. A newly 
made major-general, Barnard landed in the 
Crimea in 1854, in command of a brigade of 
the 3rd, or Sir Richard England's, division of 
the army, with which he was present during 
the winter of 1854-6. When General Simp- 
son succeeded to the chief command on the 
death of Lord Raglan, Barnard became his 
chief of the staff, a position he held at the 
fall of Sevastopol in September 1855. After- 
wards he commanded the 2nd division of 
the army in the Crimea. After brief periods 
of command at Corfu, Dover, and Shorncliffe, 



I Barnard was appointed to the staff in Bengal, 
and reached Umballa, to take over the Sir- 
hind division, towards the end of April 1857, 
when rumours of impending mischief were 
gathering fast. On 10 May occurred the 
outbreaks at Meerut and Delhi, the vague 
tidings of which reaching Umballa were at 
once sent on by Barnard, and gave the first 
warning of actual revolt to the cpmmander- 
in-chief, General Anson, then at Simla. Upon 
Anson's dearth at Kurnaul a fortnight later, 
Barnard received in charge the scanty force 
available for the movement against Delhi, 
and at its head he struck a heavy blow at 
the mutineers, at Budlee-ke-Serai, on 8 June 
following, taking up his position on the ridge 
commanding the north-west front of the city 
of Delhi the same evening. The value of 
this victory, as the historian Kaye has truly . 
said, was not to be measured by returns of 
killed and wounded or captured ordnance. 
6 It gave us an admirable base of operations 
a commanding military position open in 
the rear to the lines along which thenceforth 
our reinforcements and supplies and all that 
we looked for to aid us in the corning struggle 
were to be brought. And, great as this gain 
was to us in a military sense, the moral effect 
was scarcely less ; for behind the ridge lay 
the old cantonments, from which a month 
before the British had fled for their lives. On 
the parade-ground the British head-quarters 
were now encamped, and the familiar flag of 
the Feringhees was again to be seen from 
the houses of the imperial city.' Four weeks 
of desultory and unprofitable fighting fol- 
lowed, the strength of the mutineers in 
the city strangely under-estimated in most 
other quarters at the time being to Bar- 
nard's force as six to one in men and four to 
one in guns. And then, like his predecessor 
Anson, Barnard was stricken down at his 
post by the pestilence that was among the 
British ranks. He died of cholera on 5 July 
1857, eleven weeks before the fall of the 
city, leaving behind him the name of an 
officer, skilful, if little versed in Indian war- 
fare, and a brave and chivalrous gentleman. 

[Army Lists; London G-azettes, 1854-56 ; 
Kaye's Hist, of Sepoy Mutiny, vol. ii. ; also Sir 
H. Norman's estimates of strength of mutineers 
at Delhi in Hist. Eecord the King's, Liverpool 
Regiment (1883), pp. 106-7 and 113.] 

H. M. C. 

BARNARD, JOHN (fl. 1641), mu- 
sician, of whose life nothing else is known, 
was a minor canon of St. Paul's in the 
reign of Charles I. He was the first who 
made a collection of cathedral music, and 
it is through his most valuable collection 
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that some of the finest specimens of the three sheets quarto, entitled 4 Censura Cleri. 
English school of the sixteenth century have ! against scandalous ministers not fit to he. re- 
been preserved. The work was published in | stored to the church's livings in prudence, 

3641 Under the title Of 'The First Book Of **r- nnrl -fame' Tin's trfls-nnWialiod in til* 

selected Church Musick, consisting of Ser- 
vices and Anthems, such as are now used 
in the Cathedrall and Collegiat Churches 
of this Kingdome. Never before printed. 
Wherebv suchBookes as were heretofore with 
much difficulty and charges, transcribed for 
the use of the Quire, are now to the saving 
of much Labour and expence, publisht for the 



piety, and fame/ This was published in the 
latter end of 1659 or beginning of 1660, *' to 
prevent such from being restored to their 
livings as had been ejected by the godly party 
in 1654-55.' His name is not set to this 
pamphlet, and Wood says he did not care af- 
terwards, when he saw howthe event proved, 
to be known as its author. He is best known 
as the author of Theologo-Historieus, a true 



general good of all such as shall desire them I life of the most reverend divine and excellent 
either for publick or private exercise. Col- l '"-- ^--- TT__I__ ^T> _i. j ^ 
lected out of divers approved Authors/ A 
complete list of the contents of the work is 
given in Grove's Dictionary under ' Barnard/ 
No absolutely perfect set of the part-books is 
known to exist, though the set in Hereford 
cathedral approaches most nearly to comple- 
tion. A score has been constructed by Mr. 
John Bishop, of Cheltenham, but is unpub- 
lished; it is in the British Museum. All the 
composers represented in the work were dead 
at the time of its compilation, the collector 
having intended to give selections from living 
writers in a future publication, which never 
appeared. In the Sacred Harmonic Library 

/I i ^ 11. T 1 



historian, Peter Heylyn, D.D., sub-dean of 
Windsor ' (London/ 1*683, 8vo). This was 
published, according to the author, to correct 
the errors, supply the defects, and confute 
the calumnies of George Vernon, M.A., rector 
of Burton in Gloucester, who had brought out 
a life of Dr. Heylyn in 1682. Printed with 
' Theologo-Historieus ' was an answer to Mr. 
Baxter's false accusation of Dr. Heylyn. 
Barnard also wrote a catechism for the use 
of his parish, and left behind him a manu- 
script tract against Socinianism, which was 
never printed. He died on 17 Aug. 1683 
at Newark, while on a journey to the Spa, 
and was buried in his own church of Wad- 



many of the manuscript collections made by dington. 



Barnard for his work are preserved, together 
with a set of the published part-books, second 
only to the Hereford set. A very imperfect 
set is in the British Museum. 

[Burney's History of Music ; Grove's Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians.] J. A. F. M. 

BARNARD or BERNARD, JOHN, 
D.D. (d. 1683), the biographer of Dr. Heylyn, 
was the son of John Barnard, and was born 
at Castor, in Lincolnshire. He was educated 
at the grammar school of his native place, and 
at Cambridge, where he was a pensioner of 
Queens' College. In 1648 he proceeded to 
Oxford, where, by preferment of the board of 
visitors, he was granted the degree of B. A. on 
15 April, and on 29 Sept. following was pre- 
sented to a fellowship of Lincoln College. In 
1651 he proceeded to his M.A. degree, and 
became then for some time a preacher in and 
near Oxford. He married the daughter of Dr. 
Peter Heylyn at Abingdon, and afterwards 
purchased the perpetual adowson of the living 
of Waddington, near Lincoln, which he held 
for some time, together with that of Gedney 
in the same county. Conforming after the 
Restoration, he was made prebendary of As- 
garty in the church of Lincoln 13 April 1672, 
and In the year 1669 was granted the degrees 
of B.D. and D.D. in succession. 

Barnard was the author of a pamphlet in 



[Wood's Athenae (Bliss), iv. 496; Kippis's 
Biog. Britann.] E. H. 

BARNARD, JOHN (JL 1685-1693), 
supporter of James II, was son of Dr. John 
Barnard [q. v.], fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and sometime rector of Waddington, 
near Lincoln, by Lettice, daughter of Dr.Peter 
Heylyn. He became a student of Lincoln 
College (matriculating 17 Nov. 1676 at the 
age of fifteen), and was elected fellow of 
Brasenose College (being then B.A.) in 1682. 
This date (which we learn from Anthony a 
Wood) gives us 1661-2 for the date of his 
birth. He proceeded afterwards to holy 
orders in the church of England. 

According to Wood, in December 1685, 
after James H's accession, Barnard e took all 
occasions to talk at Bal. coftee house on behalf 
of popery.' Later he declared himself a papist, 
and took the name of Joh. Augustine Barnard 
(or Bernard) * protected by the king' (May 
1686), ' for what he should do or omit.' He was 
6 dispenc'd ' 'from going to common prayer, 
rarely to sacrament.' On 3 Jan. 1686-7 * came 
a mandamus from the king that he should 

succeed Mr. Halton, of Queen's College 

[Oxford], in the [White's] moral philosophy 
lecture. 3 On 28 March 1687 he was electee! 
and admitted moral philosophy reader. In 
October 1688 he left the university, and soon 
afterwards sent in his resignation of his fellow- 
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ship at Brasenose upon a forethought f that the 
Prince of Orange would turn the scales, as he 
did.' He likewise resigned the moral philo- 
sophy lecture 5 Jan. 1688. He is found in 
Ireland with King James when he landed 
there. He was 'taken notice of 'by his majesty, 
who ' talk'd familiarly with him/ In Septem- 
ber 1690 he returned from Ireland and came to 
Chester, ' poor and bare.' He was reconciled 
to the church of England, 'as ? tis said/ and 
was e maintain'd with dole for some time "by 
the Bishop of Chester (Stratford).' Wood 
states that he ' wrote some little things that 
were printed.' His only known literary per- 
formance was that he ' continued, corrected, 
and enlarged, with great additions through- 
out/ the ' great Geographical Dictionary of 
Edmund Bohun, Esq.' (1693, folio), and placed 
before it * A Reflection upon the Grand Dic- 
tionary Historique, or the Great Historical 
Dictionary of Lewis Morery, D.D., printed at 
Utrecht 1692.' The date of his death is un- 
recorded. 

[Wood's Athene, (ed. Bliss), iv.610 ; Brasenose 
Keg. ; Hearne, in his Diary (vol. ix.), speaks of 
his turning papist; "Wood's Fasti (ii. 372) says: 
' He hath published several things, but such is 
his modesty that he'll acknowledge none;' cf. 
Bliss's manuscript annotated copy of the Fasti 
in the Bodleian Library.] A. B. G-. 

BABNAIUD, SIB JOHN (1685-1764), 
merchant and politician, was born of quaker 
parents at Reading in 1685. When only 
nfteen he was placed in the counting-house 
of his father, who was engaged in the Lon- 
don wine trade. Soon afterwards he became 
a convert to the principles of the church of 
England, and was baptised by Bishop Oomp- 
ton in his chapel at Fulham in 1703. For 
many years he remained in private life, but 
public attention was drawn to his talents 
by the skill which he displayed in guarding 
the interests of his colleagues in business 
during the progress in parliament of a 
measure affecting their trade. He filled in 
turn a variety of civic offices. From 1728 to 
1750 he was alderman of Dowgate ward; 
from 1750 to 1756 he represented the ward 
of Bridge Without, a distinction which gave 
him the title of father of the city ; he was 
sheriff in 1735, lord mayor in 1737, and was 
knighted on 28 Sept. 1732, on the presenta- 
tion of an address to George II. The citizens 
of London elected him as their representa- 
tive in parliament in 1722, and he continued 
their member until 1761. He was numbered 
among the opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, 
who, in an oft-quoted anecdote, acknow- 
ledged that he had frequently felt the power 
of Sir John Barnard's speeches, and from the 
first he took high rank as an authority on 



financial questions. In March 1737 he brought 
forward a scheme for the reduction of inte- 
I rest on the national debt, by which money 
; was to be borrowed at 3 per cent, and ap- 
1 plied in the redemption of annuities at a 
I higher rate of interest. It was at first coldly 
supported by the prime minister, and when 
I public opinion declared against it Walpole 
secured its rejection for a time, but the plan 
was not long afterwards carried out by Henry 
Pelham. Many pamphlets were published 
on this matter, as on a subsequent scheme of 
Sir John Barnard for raising three millions 
of money for the state in 1746. His efforts 
in opposing Walpole's excise bill were only 
exceeded by those of Pulteney, but he did 
not approve of the action taken by the select 
committee on Walpole's resignation, and he 
refused to be chancellor of the exchequer in 
Lord Bath's short-lived ministry of 1746. 
He took an active jjart in the attempts which 
were made to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor debtors and to raise the character of 
the London police, and during his mayoralty 
he endeavoured to suppress mendicity and to 
procure a better observance of the Sunday, 
but he naturally incurred considerable odium 
among the nonconformists by nominating to 
the office of sheriff five of their number, who 
were compelled to serve or to pay a fine of 
400/. each towards the building of the Man- 
sion House. When public confidence was 
declining in the Bank of England during the 
panic of 1745, Sir John Barnard was instru- 
mental in procuring the signatures of the 
leading city merchants to an agreement to 
receive the bank-notes, and for his services 
on this and other occasions his fellow citi- 
zens erected, though in opposition to his 
wishes, his statue on the Royal Exchange in 
May 1747. About 1758 he began to retire 
from public life, and, after he had been dead' 
to the world for some time, died at Clapham 
on 29 Aug. 1764, and was buried in the- 
chancel of Mortlake Church on 4 Sept. His 
wife, Jane, third daughter of John God- 
schall, a Turkey merchant of London, died 
during his mayoralty, and was carried by the- 
boys of Christ's Hospital to be buried at 
Clapham. One son and two daughters sur- 
vived ; the son became known as an art col- 
lector, dying about 1784 ; the elder daughter, 
Sarah, married Alderman Sir Thomas Han- 
key ; the younger, Jane, became the wife of 
the second Lord Palmerston. Lord Stan- 
hope in his < History of England' styles Sir- 
John Barnard the type of an honourable- 
British merchant in his day; Lord Chatham, 
when Mr. Pitt, frequently called him the 
great commoner. To his pen is assigned by 
VV att a work entitled ' The Nature and Go- 
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vernment of the Christian Church, gathered 
only from the Word of God ' (1761), and he 
is known to be the author of a little volume 
which went through many editions, called 
* A Present for an Apprentice ; or a sure 
guide to gain both esteem and an estate, 
by a late Lord Mayor of London' (1740), a 
curious medley of Christianity and commerce, 
containing hints on all subjects, from the 
purchase of a horse to the selection of a 
nurse. In 1735 he introduced into the 
House of Commons a bill for limiting the 
number of playhouses, but it was dropped 
through the attempt of Sir Robert "Walpole 
to enlarge its provisions. 

[Memoirs of late Sir J. Barnard ; Chalmers ; 
Rose; Orridge's Citizens of London, 178-81, 
206, 245 ; Lysons's Environs, i. 374-75 ; Stan- 
hope's History, ii. 157, 163, 198, 231, iv. 30, 
vi. 312 ; Chester's Westminster Abbey, 21 ; Wai- 
pole's Letters, i. 106, 158, ii. 7, iv. 264 ; Heath's 
Grocers' Companv, 313-lo; Coxe's TValpole, i. 
497-508, iii. 466-68.] W. P. C. 

BARNARD, THOMAS, D.D. (1728- 
1806), bishop of Limerick, was the eldest 
son of Dr. "William Barnard, bishop of Derry 
[q. v.], and was born in or about 1728. He 
was educated at Westminster School, and 
admitted a king's scholar in 1741, being then 
thirteen years of age (WELCH, Alumni West- 
mon. ed. Phillimore, 324). He graduated 
M.A. at Cambridge in 1749 ; was collated to 
the archdeaconry of Derry on 3 June 1761, 
when he was created D.D. by the university 
of Dublin ; was instituted to the deanery of 
Derry on 2 June 1769; was consecrated 
bishop of Killaloe and Kilfenora on 20 Feb. 
1780 ; was translated to the united sees of 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe by patent 
dated 12 Sept. 1794 ; and died on " 7 June 
1806 at Wimbledon, in the house of his only 
son, Andrew Barnard, husband of Lady Anne 
[q. v.]. 

He married first the daughter of William 
Browne, Esq., of Browne's Hill, county Car- 
low; secondly, in 1803, Jane, daughter of 
John Ross-Lewin, Esq., of Fort Fergus, county 
Clare. 

Dr. Barnard was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 29 Mav 1783, and was a 
member of most of the literary societies in 
the United Kingdom, particularly of the 
famous club to which Garrick, Johnson, 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cumberland, 
and Goldsmith also belonged. Goldsmith, 
in the i Retaliation/ describes him as 

Ven'son just fresh from the plains ; 

and in the same poem thus writes his epi- 
taph : 

VOL. III. 



Here lies the good dean, reunited to earth, 
Who mix'd reason -with pleasure, and wisdom 

with mirth ; 

If he had any faults, he has left us in doubt ; 
At least in six weeks I could not find them out : 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied 

? em. 
That Slyboots Tras cursedly cunning to hide "em. 

The famous encounter with Johnson, who 
illustrated his favourite position that a man 
could improve in late life by telling Barnard 
that there was plenty of room for improve- 
ment in him, is told by Richard Burke (letter 
of 6 Jan. 1773 in JBurkes Correspondence 
(1844), i. 403-7J, and by Miss Reynolds 
(appendix to CROZEB'S Boswell)^ and is noticed 
by Boswell (under 1781), who says that the 
two were afterwards good friends. " Miss Rey- 
nolds tells the story to show how handsomely 
Johnson could apologise. Walpole refers to 
it characteristically in a letter to the Coun- 
tess of Ossory, on 27 Dec. 1775, after referring 
to Barnard's well-known verses, which con- 
clude : 

Johnson shall teach me how to place 
In fairest light each borrow'd grace ; 

From him I'll learn to write. 
Copy his clear, familiar style, 
And. by the roughness of his file. 

Grow, like himself, polite. 

[Boswell's Johnson, ed. Croker (1876), is. 21o; 
Burke's Correspondence, ii. 463 ; Cantabrigienses 
Graduati (1787), 23 ; Cat. of Dublin Graduates 
(1869), 28 ; Cotton's Fasti Eccl. Hibern. i. 332, 
407, iv. 334, 338 ; Gent. Mag. Ixxvi. (i.), 588 ; 
Thomson's Hist, of the Royal Society, append, 
p. lix ; "Walpole's Letters (Cunningham), vi. 
302 ; Welch's Alumni Westmon. (Phillimore), 
325.] T. C. 

BARNARD, WILLIAM, D.D. (1697- 
17G8), bishop of Derry, the son of John 
Barnard, was born at Clapham, Surrey, in 
or about 1697, and admitted into "West- 
minster School, on the foundation, in 1713, 
whence he was elected in 1717 to a scholar- 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 
1729, M. A. 1724, D.D. 1740). He was elected ' 
a minor fellow of Trinity on 1 Oct. 1723, and 
a major fellow on 7 July 1724 (Addit. MS. 
5846, f. 124). On 11 Jidy 1726 he was col- 
lated to the rectory of Esher, Surrey, and so 
became acquainted with the Duke of New- 
castle, who appointed bim his chaplain. He 
was appointed chaplain to the king in 1728, 
and he held the same office at Chelsea Col- 
lege. In January 1728-9 he was presented 
to the vicarage of St. Bride's, Fleet Street, 
London, which he held till his translation to 
Derry. On 4 Oct. 1732 he was installed 
prebendary of "Westminster, and on 26 April 
1743 he was gazetted to the deanery of 
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Rochester. He was appointed to the see of 
Raphoe on 14 May 1744, and translated to 
Deny on 3 Marcli 1747. Having returned 
to England on account of ill-health, he died 
in Great Queen Street, Westminster, on 
10 Jan. 1768, in the seventy-second y^ear of 
his age, and was buried in the north aisle of 
Westminster Abbey, where a tablet records 
his virtues and dignities (MALCOLM:, Londi- 
nluin Redivintm,) i. 122). He married a sister 
of Dr. George Stone, archbishop of Armagh. 
His eldest son, Thomas Barnard [q. v.], be- 
came bishop of Limerick. His second son, 
Henry, was father of Sir Andrew Francis 
and of the Rev. William, father of 



v. 



ir 



Henry William [q. v.]. Barnard was a 
great benefactor to the see of Deny. His 
only publication is A Sermon preached 
before the Incorporated Society for Promo- 
ting English Protestant Schools in Ireland,' 
Dublin, 1752, Svo. 

[Cotton's Fasti Eccl. Hibern. iii. 324, 356 ; 
Gent. Mag. ii. 980, xxxviii. 47 ; Le Neve's Fasti 
(Hardy), ii. 578, iii. 365; Malcolm's Londinium 
Redivivum, i. 358 ; Manning and Bray's Surrey, 
ii. 757 ; "Welch's Alumni Westmon. (Phillimore), 
259, 269, 270, 278, 325, 546, 575 ; Widmore's 
Hist, of Westminster Abbey, 226.] T. C. 

BARNARD, WILLIAM (1774-1849), 
mezzotint engraver, was born in 1774. He 
practised his art in London, and held for some 
years the office of keeper of the British Institu- 
tion. He died 11 Nov. 1849. Among his most 
successful plates are ' Summer ' and i Winter/ 
after Morland, which are often found printed 
in colours, and no less than four portraits of 
Lord Nelson, after Abbott. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878; J. 
Chaloner Smith's British JVIezzotinto Portraits, 
3 878-84, i. 7-12.] E. E. GK 

BAHNARDISTON, SEEL NATHANIEL 
(1588-1653), puritan and opponent of the 
government of Charles I, was descended 
from an ancient Suffolk family which took 
its name from the little village of Barnard- 
iston, or Barnston, near Ketton, or Keding- 
ton, where its chief estates lay. The family 
pedigree goes back to the time of Richard I, 
and the line of descent has remained un- 
broken until the present time. Sir Na- 
thaniel, the thirteenth in descent from the 
twelfth century, was born at Ketton in 
1588 j he was knighted at Newmarket by 
James I on 15 Dec. 1618, and is stated to 
have been the twenty-third knight of his 
family. His grandfather, Sir Thomas 
Barnardiston, was educated at Geneva under 
Calvin e in the miserable and most unhappy 
days of our Queen Mary,' and first gave the 



family its puritan leanings, which Sir 
Nathaniel finally developed. His father, 
also Sir Thomas, was high sheriff of Suffolk 
in 1580, and was knighted 23 July 1603. 
His mother was Mary, daughter of Sir 
Richard Knightley, of Fawsley in Northamp- 
tonshire. Sir Thomas the elder survived by 
nine years Sir Thomas the younger, who 
died 29 July 1610, and in 1611 his name ap- 
peared on the first list of persons about to be 
created baronets, but by a later order the 
bestowal of the dignity was 'stayed* in- 
definitely. Sir Nathaniel's steady opposi- 
tion to the Stuart government has been 
ascribed to disappointment on this account, 
but baronetcies were not then rated high 
enough to make the statement credible. 
Sir Nathaniel succeeded to the family estates 
on his grandfather's death in 1619. At the 
time they were in a very prosperous condition 
and producing an annual income of nearly 
4,000/. Since his father's death in 1610 the 
distribution of church preferment in the gift 
of his grandfather had been largely in Sir 
Nathaniel's hands, and he had shown a 
strong predilection for eminent puritan 
divines. 

In 1623 Sir Nathaniel was high sheriff of 
his county, and with his habitual piety he 
' took with him his sheriffsmen to a weekly 
lecture at some distance from his house.' 
In the parliaments of 1625 and 1626 he was 
M.P. for Sudbury in Suffolk. Although he 
sat in five consecutive parliaments, he never 
took any prominent part in the debates, but 
he voted invariably with the party opposed to 
the king. In 1625 he was nominated one of 
the commissioners for the collection of the 
general loan enforced without parliamentary 
consent, but he refused either to take the oath 
tendered him ' according to the commission ' 
or to lend 20?., ' alleging that he was not 
satisfied therein in his conscience' (Cal. Dom. 
State Papers, 16 Dec. 1625). Early in 1627 
(25 Feb. 1626-7), the council ordered Sir 
Nathaniel to be brought before it to explain 
his resistance to the loan after having, as it 
was reported, formerly given consent to it. 
And for persisting in his refusal to contribute 
6 the shiprnoney, coal, and conduct money, and 
the loan/ he was ' committed to prison, at 
first in the Gatehouse in London, and sub- 
sequently in a castle of Lincolnshire. 7 In 
March 1627-8, at a council held at White- 
hall, orders for his release were issued at the 
same time as John Hampden and Richard 
Knightley, Bamardiston's first cousin, were 
also discharged from prison (NUGBNT'S Me- 
morials of Hampden, 369, ed. 1860). In 
the same month Sir Nathaniel and Sir 
Edward Coke were returned to parliament 
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as representatives of Suffolk, and an attempt 
was made on the part of the royalists to 
discredit the importance of the election by 
the assertion that 'they would not have 
been chosen if there had been any gentlemen 
of note, for neither Ipswich had any great 
affection for them nor most of the co'untry ; 
but there were not ten gentlemen at this 
election ' (Cal Dom. State Papers, 4 March 
1627-8). During the long interval between 
the parliament of 1629 and the summoning 
of the short parliament in 1640, Sir Nathaniel 
seems to have lived quietly at Ketton. He 
had married Jane, daughte'r of Sir Stephen 
Soame, knight, and alderman of London, who 
was lord mayor in 1597-8, and had by her a 
large family, in whose religious education 
he was deeply interested. His piety at 
home (he prayed thrice a day), and his be- 
nevolence to ministers of religion, g*ave hi 
a wide reputation among the puritans of the 
eastern counties. 'He had ten or more 
servants so eminent for piety and sincerity 
that never was the like seen all at once in 
any family/ He encouraged in his parish 
catechetical instruction in religion :; and he 
attended with his children the religious 
classes held by Samuel Fairclough, the rector 
of Ketton ; replied himself to the questions 
that his sons and daughters were unable to 
answer, and urged his neighbours, both 
rich and poor, to follow his example. In 
1637 his wife, Lady Barnardiston, gave 200Z. 
*to be bestowed by his direction' to Mr. 
Marshall, vicar of Finchingfield, who was 
described by the vicar-general of London as 
governing 'the consciences of all the rich 
puritans in these parts and in many places 
far remote' {Cal. Dom. State Papers, March 
1636-7). On 14 April 1640 Sir Nathaniel 
was returned to the Short parliament for 
his county, and in October he was elected 
to the Long parliament, for the same con- 
stituency (cf. ILarL MS. 165, No. 5). In 
1643 he took the covenant, became a 
parliamentary assessor for Suffolk, and 
joined the Eastern Counties' Association. 
He does not appear to have taken any 
active part in the war, but he was in 
close relations with the leaders of the par- 
liament (WHITELOCK, Memorials, i. 467). 
He subscribed 700Z. and lent 500/. to the 
parliament for the reduction of the Irish 
rebels; the latter sum was * to be repaid with 
interest at the rate of eight per cent.' out of 
the first payments of the parliamentary 
subsidy of 400,OOOZ. levied in 1642. On 
10 May 1645 he petitioned parliament to 
repay the greater part of his loan, for which 
he declared he had special occasion, and his 
request was formally granted (Commons' 



Journal, iv. 133; Lords' Calendar in Hist. 
MSS. Com. Rep! vi. o9 a). Shortly after 
the execution of the king, Sir Nathaniel's 
health broke down, and he retired to Ketton 
to prepare for death. He devoted himself 
unceasingly to religious exercises during his 
last two years (1651-1653'), and read con- 
stantly Baxter's * Saint's Everlasting Rest/ 
About 1652 he removed to London for 
the convenience of his doctors, and died at 
Hackney on 25 July 1653. * His corpse being 
carried down from London was met about 
twenty miles from his own house by 2,000 
persons, most of them of quality ; and 
his funeral at Ketton on 26 Aug.* follow- 
ing was attended by many thousands.' 
The sermon was preached by*Samuel Fair- 
clough, the rector, his intimate friend and 
adviser, who had been presented to the 
living 26 Jan. 1629-30, and it was pub- 
lished under the title of s< Aytoi *A|COC or 
the Saints AVorthinesse and the Worlds 
"Worthinesse, both opened and declared in a 
Sermon preached at the Funerall of that 
eminently religious and highly honoured 
Knight, Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston/ with a 
dedication to Lady Jane Barnardiston and 
her children. The sermon, which is a full 
memoir of the life of Sir Nathaniel, was 
reprinted in Samuel Clark's * Lives of 
Sundry Eminent Persons in this Later 
Age' (1683). A collection of elegies on 
his death was issued, later in 1653, under 
the title of 'Suffolk Tears, or Elegies 
on that renowned knight, Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston. A Gentleman eminent for 
Piety to God, love to the Church, fidelity to 
his Country.' Twenty-two English poems, 
twelve Latin, and one Greek are included, 
which are all of very mediocre quality. One 
of the best is ' The Offering of an Infant 
Muse' (p. 39), signed *Nath. Owen, anno 
setat. 12v 

Lady Jane Barnardiston, who shared her 
husband's religious fervour, was buried at 
Ketton, 15 Sept. 1669. Of Sir Nathaniel's 
eight sons, the eldest, Sir Thomas, and the 
third, Sir Samuel, both attained political 
eminence [see BARXAEDISTOB", SIB THOITAS, 
and BARNARDISTOST, SIB SAMTJEL]. Another 
of his sons, John, has been identified with the 
Mr. Barnardiston, member of the committee 
of parliament in the eastern counties, who 
was seized by the royalists at Chelmsford in 
1648; was imprisoned in Colchester Castle at 
the time that the parliamentarians were be- 
sieging it; was released in order to negotiate 
terms with Sir Thomas Fairfax ; and finally 
signed articles (20 Aug. 1648) which as- 
sented to the execution of two royalist leaders, 
Sir George Lisle and Sir Charles Lucas 
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("WHITELOCK, Memorials, ii. 392). But 
according to other accounts the actor 
in this episode was Giles Barnardiston, 
a son of Sir Thomas Barnardiston, Sir 
Nathaniel's grandfather, by a second mar- 
riage. Other sons of Sir Nathaniel, Na- 
thaniel, Pelatiah. William, and Arthur, were 
well-known oriental merchants. In 1649-50 
Nathaniel, who married a daughter of Na- 
thaniel Bacon in 1648, was acting at Smyrna 
as agent for the Levant company (CaL State 
Papers, 1649-51). Arthur was one of the 
commissioners for ejecting* scandalous and 
inefficient ministers in Suffolk under Crom- 
well's order in 1654. Jane, Sir Nathaniel's 
only daughter, was. hy her second marriage 
with Sir William Blois, the grandmother of 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth Lords St. John 
of Bletsoe, through her daughter Jane, the 
wife of Sir St. Andrew St. John, baronet. 

A fine engraved portrait hy Van Houe of 
Sir Nathaniel, whose features resembled 
those of Oliver Cromwell, is given in 
Clark's < Lives,' p. 105. 

[Davy's Suffolk Collections, xl. 353 et seq., in 
Brit. Mus. (Addit. MS. 19116) ; Proceedings of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, iv. 123-82 ; 
Corser's Collectanea; Granger's Biographical 
History ; Fairclough's memoir in Samuel Clark's 
Lives, as above, Trhence quotations in the article 
have been taken.] S. L. L. 

BARNAKDISTON, SIR SAMUEL 
(1620-1707), whig politician and deputy 
governor of the East India Company, born 
23 June 1620, was the third son of Sir Na- 
thaniel Barnardiston [q. v. ] . Like other mem- 




government, and he joined the London ap- 
prentices in 1640 in the rioting that took 
place at "Westminster on the appointment of 
Colonel Lumsford as constable of the Tower. 
According to Rapin, Bamardiston's promi- 
nence in the crowd on this occasion gave rise 
to the political use of the word Roundhead. 
1 The apprentices, it seems, wore the hair of 
their head cut round, and the queen, observ- 
ing out of a window Samuel Barnardi&ton 
among them, cryed out : " See what a hand- 
some young Roundhead is there !" And the 
name came from thence ' ("RAPIST'S History, 
ed. Tindal, iv. 403) ; Barnardiston appears 
to have become while still young a Levant 
merchant, and in 1649 and 1650 he was re- 
siding at Smyrna as agent for the Levant 
company, in whose service he laid the foun- 
dations of a very gigantic fortune. He took 
no active part in the civil wars, and passed 
much time during the protectorate in Suffolk, 
with which his family was intimately con- 



nected. At Brightwell, near Ipswich, he- 
purchased a large estate, which he carefully 
improved, and built upon it a large house- 
known as Brightwell Hall (BEATLET, Beau- 
ties of England, xiv. 265). One of its charac- 
teristics, which gave it a wide local fame, 
was the erection ' on the top of it ' of ' a 
reservoir of water which not only might 
supply the domestic purposes for which it 
was wanted, but which was so large as to* 
serve as a stew for fish which were always 
kept, in it ready for consumption.' Barnardis- 
ton's household was a strictly puritan one r 
and a puritan chaplain usually lived with 
him. In 1663 he engaged in this capacity the- 
services of Robert Franklyn, who had ex- 

Jerienced an unusual share of persecution 
Noticonfonn. Memor. iii. 293). He endea- 
voured to repress the influence of the high- 
church party in his neighbourhood, and in 
June 1667 reported to the council that Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Daryll, commanding a regi- 
ment stationed at Ipswich, was suspected of 
being a papist (CaL State Papers, 1667, 
p. 246). 

In 1660 Barnardiston welcomed the return 
of Charles II, and was rewarded for his ac- 
quiescence at first by a knighthood, and in 
1663 by a baronetcy, the patent of which 
described him as a person of ' irreproachable- 
loyalty/ Soon afterwards he entered into- 
active political life. In 1668 he was deputy- 
governor of the East India Company, and in 
that office came prominently before the public. 
The company had been forced into a serious- 
struggle with the House of Lords. Thomas- 
Skinner, an independent English merchant, 
had had his ships confiscated by the com- 
pany's agents for infringing its trading mono- 
polies in India. Skinner had straightway 
appealed for redress to the House of Lords, 
which had awarded him 5,0007. damages 
against the company. Sir Samuel, on behalf 
of the East India corporation, thereupon pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Commons 
against the action of the lords, and the lower- 
house voted (2 May 1668) Skinner's com- 
plaint, and the proceedings of the lords illegal. 
On 8 May Barnardiston was summoned to- 
the bar _ of the upper house and invited to 
admit himself guilty of having contrived ' a 
scandalous libel against the house. 7 In a 
short dignified speech Sir Samuel declined to* 
* own his fault/ and, in the result, was ordered 
uponhis knees, and sentenced to afine of 300J. r 
and to be imprisoned till the money was paid. 
Parliament was adjourned the same day. Sir 
Samuel refused to comply with the judgment, 
and was straightway committed to the cus- 
tody of the usher of the black rod, in whose- 
hands he remained until 10 Aug. following,. 
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"when he was suddenly released without any , 
-explanation of the step being given. On ' 
19 Oct. 1669, at the first meeting of a new j 
session of parliament, Barnardiston was called ! 
to the bar of the House of Commons, and ' 
there invited to describe the indignities which j 
the lords had put upon him. At the conclu- ; 
sion of his speech the commons voted the pro- j 
ceedings against him subversive of their rights , 
and privileges. The lords refused at first to 
* vacate ' their action in the matter, and the 
quarrel between the houses continued till 
December ; but finally both houses yielded to j 
the suggestion of the king to expunge from : 
their journals the entries relating to the inci- ! 
dent. i 

Prom the date of these proceedings Sir 
-Samuel enjoyed all the popularity that comes , 
of apparent persecution. In 1672 the death j 
of Sir Henry North created a vacancy in the ' 
representation of Suffolk, and Barnardiston 
-was the candidate chosen by the whigs, with 
whom his religious opinions and his fear of i 
arbitrary government caused him to heartily i 
-sympathise. The election was viewed as a ! 
trial of strength between the * church and i 
loyal ' party and the country party. Dissen- j 
ters and the commercial classes faithfully sup- i 
ported Sir Samuel, and he gained seventy-eight | 
votes more than his opponent, Lord Hunting- i 
.tower. But the contest did not cease there. ! 
Sir William Soame, the sheriff of Suffolk, was ! 
well-disposed to the losing candidate, and on 
the ground that Sir Samuel's supporters i 
comprised many of the ' rabble/ about whose \ 
right to vote he was in doubt, he sent up to ' 
the commons a double return announcing the 
names of the two candidates, and leaving the 
house to decide their rights to the seat. Each 
candidate petitioned the house to amend the 
return in his interest ; and after both peti- 
tions had been referred to a committee, Sir 
Samuel was declared duly elected, and took 
his seat (Commons 1 Journal, ix. 260-2, 291, 
312-3). But these proceedings did not 
satisfy Barnardiston. He brought an action 
in the King's Bench against the sheriff, Soame, 
to recover damages for malicious behaviour 
towards him, and Soame was placed under 
arrest. The case was heard before Lord Chief 
Justice Hale on 13 Nov. 1674, and judgment, 
with 800J. damages, was given in favour of 
the plaintiff. By a writ of error the proceed- 
ings were afterwards transferred to the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, and there, by the verdict of 
.six judges out of eight, the result of the first 
trial was reversed. In 1 089 Sir Samuel, after 
renewing his complaint in the commons, car- 
ried the action to the House of Lords. In the 
interval Soame had died, and his widow was 
now made the defendant. The lords heard 



the arguments of both parties in the middle 
of June, but they finally resolved to affirm 
the judgment of the Exchequer Chamber. 
The whole action is one of the utmost consti- 
tutional importance, and the final judgment 
gave the House of Commons an exclusive 
right to determine the legality of the re- 
turns to their chamber, and of the conduct of 
returning officers. The two most elaborate 
judgments delivered in the case that of Sir 
Robert Atkyns, one of the two judges who 
supported Sir Samuel in the Exchequer 
Chamber, and that of Lord North on the other 
side in the House of Lords, who, as attorney- 
general Sir Francis North, had been counsel 
for the defendant in the lower court were 
published in 1689, and have since been fre- 
quently reprinted. The case was popularly 
viewed at the time as a political trial, and is 
elaborately commented on with much party 
filing- by' Roger North, the tory historian, 
in his fi Examen. 1 North declares that Bar- 
nardiston throughout the proceedings sought 
the support of 'the rabble/ and pursued 
Soame wjth unnecessary vindictiveness, in 
the first instance by making him bankrupt 
after the trial in tie King's Bench, and in 
the second by sending the case to the House 
of Lords after his death (pp. 516 et seq.). 

These lengthy proceedings had made Sir 
Samuel's seal in parliament secure for many 
years. He was again returned for Suffolk to 
the parliaments of 1G7S, 1679, and 1680, and 
to William Ills parliaments of 1690, 1695, 
1698, and 1701. Throughout his career he 
steadily supported the whigs. In 1681 he 
was foreman of the grand iurv of Middlesex 

f u * 

which threw out the bill of high treason 
against the Earl of Shaftesbury. In 1688 he 
openly expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
proceedings that had followed the discovery 
of the Rye House Plot, but too much weight 
was attached to his opinions by the. opponents 
of the court to allow this expression of them 
to go unpunished. On 28 Feb. 1683-4 he was 
summoned to take his trial for libel as * being' 
of a factious, seditious, and disaffected tem- 
per/ and having * caused several letters to be 
written and published ' reflecting on the king 
and officers of state. No more flagrant in- 
stance of the extravagant cruelty of the law 
courts at the close of Charles H's reign has 
been adduced than these proceedings against 
Barnardiston (cf. STEPHEN, Hist, of Crimi- 
nal Law, ii. 313-4). -Two of the four letters 
which formed the basis of the charge were 
privately addressed to a Suffolk friend, Sir 
Philip Skipton, and the others to a linen- 
draper of Ipswich and to a gentleman of 
Brightwell, with both of whom Sir Samuel 
was intimate. They contained sentences 
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favouring Russell and Sydney, and stating 
that ' the papists and high tories are quite 
down in the mouth,' and that ' Sir George 
. [Jeffreys] is grown very humble :' and upon 
these words the accusation was founded. 
Jeffreys, who had a personal concern in^the 
matter, tried the case, and directed the jury 
to return a verdict of guilty on the ground 
that the act of sending the letters was itself 
seditious, and that there was no occasion to 
adduce evidence to prove a seditious intent. 
An arrest of judgment was moved for, and it 
was not till *19 April 1684 that Jeffreys pro- 
nounced sentence. A fine of 10,0007. was 
imposed. Barnardiston resisted payment, 
and was imprisoned until June 1688, when 
he paid 6,0007., and was released on giving a 
bond 'for the residue/ The whole case was 
debated in the House of Lords, 16 May 1689, 
and Jeffreys judgment reversed. It was 
stated at the time that during his long im- 
prisonment Sir Samuel's private affairs had 
become much disordered, and that, he lost far 
more money than the amount of the fine. 
An account of the trial was published in 1684. 
Barnardiston took no forward part in 
parliament as a speaker, but his financial 
ability was fully recognised. In 1690 he was 
nominated a member of the important com- 
mission appointed to audit and control the 
public accounts, which discovered many scan- 
dalous frauds and embezzlements, and first 
effectively supervised the expenditure of the 
public money. In 1691 a quarrel with Sir 
Josiah Child, governor of the East India 
Company, who had been originally brought 
into its direction by the influence of Bar- 
nardiston and his friends, caused him to re- 
tire from the management, and afterwards to 
withdraw the money he had invested in its 
stocks. The dispute was one of party poli- 
tics, Child being an adherent of the tories, 
who were at the time in a majority on the 
board of directors, while Barnardiston con- 
tinued in his whig principles. In 1697 Sir 
Samuel narrowly escaped imprisonment, for 
a third time on disobeying the instructions 
of the House of Commons when deputed by 
them to attend a conference with the House 
of Lords for the purpose of regulating the 
importation of East India silk. Little is 
known of Barnardiston's career after this 
date. He retired from parliament in 1702, at 
the age of eighty-two, and died, 8 Nov. 1707, 
at his house in Bloomsbury Square, London. 
He was twice married, (1) to Thomasine, 
daughter of Joseph Brand of Edwardstone, 
Suffolk, and (2) to Mary, daughter of Sir 
Abraham Reynardson, lord mayor of London. 
He had no children, and his nephew, Samuel, 
son of his eldest brother Nathaniel, succeeded 



to his title and estate, and died on 3 Jan. 
1709-10. Another nephew, Pelatiah, brother 
of the second baronet, was third baronet for 
little more than two years, dying on 4 May 
I 1712. On the death a few months lateV 
(21 Sept. 1712) of the fourth baronet, Natha- 
niel, son of Pelatiah Barnardiston, the first 
baronet's youngest brother, the baronetcy 
became extinct. Sir Samuel's house, Bright- 
well Hall, was pulled down in 1753. 

[Davy'sMS. Suffolk Collections, vol. xl. (Addit. 
MS.19117ff.);State Trials, vi.1063-92, 1117,ix. 
1333-72 ; Pepys's Diary, ed. Bright, iv. 438-9 ; 
Mill's India, i. 103 ; Parl. Hist. iv. 422-3, 431-4- 
Commons' Journal, x. 13 ; May's Parliamentary 
Practice, 19, 172; Luttrell's Brief Relation, pas- 
sim; Calendar State Papers, 1649-50, 1661-3; 
Bluebook of Members of Parliament ; Granger's 
Biographical History; Macaulay's History, iii. 
297 ; Hallam's History, iii. 23-4.1 8. L. L. 

BARNARDISTON, SIB THOMAS (d. 
1669), parliamentary an, was the eldest son of 
Sir Nathaniel and Lady Jane Barnardiston, 
and was knighted by Charles I on 4 July 
1641. He was frequently one of the parlia- 
mentary assessors for Suffolk from 1643 on- 
wards, and was on the committee of the 
Eastern Counties' Association. Cromwell 
addressed a letter (31 July 1643) to Sir 
Thomas and his neighbours, in which he- 
spoke of them as his 'noble friends,' and 
urged them in very forcible terms to raise 
2,000 foot soldiers (Camden Society Miscel- 
lany, v. 87). In 1645 Barnardiston became 
M.P. for Bury St. Edmunds, in place of a 
member resigning through ill-health; he 
brought a regiment of foot to the assistance 
of the parliamentary forces at Colchester in 
1648, and was perhaps the Thomas Baruard- 
iston appointed by the parliament in 1649 
comptroller of the mint (Cal. Bom. State 
Papers, 1649-50). Sir Thomas was M.P. 
for Suffolk in Cromwell's parliaments of 
1654 and 1-656, and in Richard Cromwell's 
parliament of 1658-9. He was in 1654 one 
of the commissioners ' for ejecting scandalous,, 
ignorant, and insufficient ministers and school- 
masters ' from Suffolk. On 20 Nov. 1655 he 
headed the list of those who signed a de- 
claration to secure the peace of the com- 
monwealth in the eastern counties, and to 
use his best care and diligence therein ; to- 
his signature great importance was attached 
by the major-general of the eastern counties 
(THUBLOE, State Papers, iv. 225). But 
Sir Thomas's republican sympathies did 
not survive the Restoration, which he readily 
supported. He received a baronetcy from 
the king on 7 April 1663 ' for the antiquity 
of the family and the virtues of his ancestors/ 
He died in October 1669, and was buried at 
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Ketton. He married Ann, daughter of Sir 
William Armine [q. v.], of Osgodby, Lin- 
coliisliire. Their eldest son, Thomas, succeeded 
to the baronetcy on his father's death ; was 
frequently returned to parliament as M.P. for 
Suffolk ; and died in 1698. The baronetcy 
became extinct in 1745. 

[Davy MS. Suffolk Collections, xl. 353 et seq.in 
Brit. Mus. (Addit. MS. 19116); Proceedings of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, iv. 143-8.] 

S. L. L. 

BARNARDISTON, THOMAS (rf.1752), | 
legal reporter, was educated at the Middle i 
Temple, and created a serjeant-at-law 3 June | 
1735. He died 14 Oct. 1752, and was buried 
on the 20th at Chelsea. 

His reports in Chancery were published in 
folio, 1740, 1741, and 1742 ; and his ' Reports 
of Cases adjudged in the King's Bench,' from 
12 Geo. I to 7 Geo. II, were published in 
2 vols. folio in 1744. Sir James Burrow 
asserts that ' Lord Mansfield absolutely forbid 
the citing of Barnardiston's reports in Chan- 
cery, for that it would only be misleading 
students to put them upon reading it (sic). 
He said it was marvellous, however, to those 
who knew the serjeant and his manner of 
taking notes, that he should so often stumble 
upon what was right, but that there was not 
one case in his book which was so through- 
out. 7 And Lord Lyndhurst remarks : * I re- 
collect in my younger days it was said of 
Barnardiston that he was accustomed to 
slumber over his note-book, and the wags in 
his rear took the opportunity of scribbling 
nonsense in it.' Lord Manners, on the other 
hand, said on one occasion : ' Although Bar- 
nardiston is not considered a very correct 
reporter, yet some of his cases are very accu- 
rately reported ; ' and Lord Eldon, in refer- 
ence to the same work, observed : f I take 
the liberty of saying that in that book there 
are reports of very great authority.' A com- 
parison of the volumes with the registrar's 
book has proved that Barnardiston for the 
most part correctly reported the decisions of 
the court. His reports have a peculiar value 
from the fact of their containing the deci- 
sions of the great Lord Hardwicke. 

Barnardiston's King's Bench reports also 
have been repeatedly denounced, and yet they 
are frequently cited. 

[Faulkner's Chelsea, ii. 13G; Clarke's BiUio- 
theca Legum , 348; TJridgman's Legal Biblio- 
graphy, 12; Stevens and Hayne's Bibliotheca 
Legum, 9 ; Woolrych's Serjeants-at-Law, ii. 
537 ; Burrow's King's Bench Reports, ii. 1 142 n. 
Marvin's Legal Bibliography, 94 ; Wallace's 
Reporters, 261, 322; Notes and Queries, 4th 
ser. i. 580 ; Gent. Mag. xxii. 478; Bromley's Cat. 
of Engr. Portraits, 285.] T. C. 



BARNES, AMBROSE (1657-1710), non- 
conformist, of Newcastle, the eldest son of 
Thomas Barnes, a prominent puritan of Start- 
forth, Yorkshire, was born there in 1627; was 
apprenticed to a merchant adventurer of New- 
castle in 16-46 ; showed remarkable aptitude 
for trade ; became a merchant adventurer hi 
1654-5; was alderman of Newcastle in 1658, 
and mayor in 1660-1. An ardent puritan, 
from his youth, Barnes strove to alleviate the 
sufferings of the nonconformists in the north 
during the reign of Charles II, and was for 
some time imprisoned in Tynemouth Castle 
for holding prayer-meetings in his own house. 
He was the intimate friend of Richard Gilpin, 
Simeon Ashe, Edmund Calamy, and Joseph 
Caryll, and often met Richard Baxter at the 
London house of Alderman Henry Ashurst 
[q.v.]. He died 23 March 1709-10. He mar- 
ried Mary Butler in 1655, and had by her seven 
children. His eldest son Joseph was recorder 
of Newcastle from 1687 to 1711, and his son 
Thomas was minister of the independent con- 
gregation from 1698 till his death in 1731. 
Barnes wrote a ' Breyiate of the Four Mo- 
narchies,' an ' Inquiry into the Nature, 
Grounds, and Reasons of Religion,' and a 
1 Censure upon the Times and Age he lived 
in.' Extracts only from these works, wl^ich 
all display much learning, have been pub- 
lished ; but they remain in manuscript in the 
library of the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Newcastle, together with a very ela- 
borate, though discursive, life of their author 
(dated 171C) by an unidentified writer, who 
signs himself ' lM. R.' Barnes's memoirs and 
works were printed in an abridged form by 
the Newcastle Typographical Society in 1828, 
and again in a completer shape, with elabo- 
rate notes, by the Surtees Society in 1867, 
under the direction of Mr. TV. H. D. Long- 
staffe. The ' Life ' shows Barnes to have been 
a man of high and independent character, 
and to have enjoyed the regard of men of all 
religious and political parties. He had an 
implacable hatred of Charles H, whom ^he 
saw in London when he presented a petition 
to the privy council in behalf of the municipal 
rights of "Newcastle, but he showed much 
respect for James II. 

[Memoirs of Ambrose Barnes, late merchant 
and sometime alderman of ITe^eastle-on-Tyne, 
edited by Longstafie for the Surtees Society, 
1867-1 

BARNES, BARNABE (1569 P-1609), 
poet, a younger son of Dr. Richard Barnes 
Fq . v.], bishop of Durham, was born in York- 
shire about the year 1569. He became a 
student of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1586, 
and left the university without taking his 
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degree. In 1591 lie accompanied the Earl 
of Esses into Normandy, to join the French 
forces against the Prince of Parma. He must 
have been in England again in 1593, when he 
published (or perhaps printed for private circu- 
lation) the collection of love-poems on which 
his fame rests. Of this volume only one copy 
(in the Duke of Devonshire's library) is 
known to exist. The title is ' Parthenophil 
and Parthenophe. Sonnettes, Madrigals, 
Elegies, and Odes. To the right noble and 
vertuous gentleman, 31. William Percy, 
Esquier, his dearest friend.' The date and 
printer's name are cut away; but we find 
the book entered on the registers of the 
Stationers' Company on 10 May 1593 (AB- 
BEE, Transcripts, i. 298). Harvey, in his 
2sew Letter of Notable Contents,' dated 
16 Sept. 1593, thanks the publisher Wolf 
for the present of ' Parthenophil J and other 
books. Barnes had sided with Harvey 
against Nash, and had contributed a strong 
sonnet, ' Nash, or the Confuting Gentleman,' 
to 'Pierce's Supererogation/ 1593. Nash, 
that unrivalled master of invective, was not 
slow to respond. In ' Have with you to Saf- 
fron Walden/ 1596, he accuses Barnes of 
cowardice in the face of the enemy, and of 
stealing f a nobleman's steward's chayne at 
his lord's installing at "Windsor.' If the 
evidence of Nash mav be believed, it was 

it f 

owing to Harvey's encouragement that 
Barnes's ' Parthenophil ' saw the light. Be- 
fore making Harvey's acquaintance, he did 
not ' so much as know how to knock at a 
printing-house dore,' but i presently uppon 
it, because he would be noted, getting a 
strange payre of Babilonian britches . . . 
and so went up and down towne and shewd 
himselfe in the presence at court, where he 
was generally laught out by the noblemen 
and ladies.' Allusion is made to Barnes, 
under the name of Bamzy, in Thomas Cam- 
pion's e Observations in the Art of English 
Poesie,' 1602. In the sixth chapter, < Of the 
English Trochaick Terse,' the author (who 
was a close friend of Nash) introduces some 
epigrams of his own, in one of which he 
hints that Harvey had been too familiar 
with Barnes's wife in all probability a piece 
of idle scandal. Previously in his Poemata' 
Campion had written an epigram against 
Barnes, in which he held him up to ridicule 
as a braggart and coward. Bastard, in 
' Chrestoleros,' 1598, has this couplet : 

Barneus' verse, unless I do him wrong, 
Is like a, cuppe of sacke, heady and strong. 

In the ' Scourge of Villanie,' 1599, Marston 

makes a satirical allusion to l Parthenophil.' 

Barnes's second work appeared in 1595 

under the title of A Divine Centime of 



Spirituall Sonnets.' According to the fashion 
of the time he attached, or pretended to 
| attach, more importance to these sonnets 
than to his volume of love-poetry. Pos- 
terity, as usual, has taken a different view. 
To Florio's 'Worlde of Wonders,' 1598, 
Barnes prefixed some complimentary verses. 
At Cambridge Florio had been Barnes's 
servitor (MALONE'S appendix to Love's La- 
bour's Lost). In 1606 Barnes published in 
folio a dull treatise, entitled ' Offices, en- 
abling privat Persons for the speciall service 
of all good Princes and Policies.' Prefixed 
to this work (or to some copies of it) are 
verses by William Percy, the sonnetteer, 
and John Ford, the dramatist, to whose 
'Fame's Memorial! ' Barnes paid a similar 
compliment. Our author's last work was a 
tragedy, published in 1607, 'The Divil's 
Charter: a Tragoedie conteining the Life 
and Death of Pope Alexander the Sixt.' 
For the most part, the * Divil's Charter ' is 
very unpleasant reading, often tedious and 
sometimes nauseous ; but there are power- 
ful passages, and Dyce thought that from 
one scene Shakespeare drew a hint for stage 
business in the ' Tempest.' Shakespearean 
commentators have pointed out a striking- 
parallelism between a passage of Barnes's 
play and the ' pitiful mummery ' (by whom- 
soever introduced) in ' Cymbeline,' v. 4. 
Barnes also wrote a play on the subject of 
the ' Battle of Evesham ' (others say ' Hex- 
ham '), which was never printed. The auto- 
graph manuscript is said to have been sold 
at the sale of Isaac Eeed's books and manu- 
scripts in 1809 ; but we find no mention of it 
in the sale-catalogues, and its present pos- 
sessor is unknown. From the registers of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham, it appears that 
Barnes was buried in December 1609. 

As a sonnetteer and lyrist Barnes takes 
high rank among the minor Elizabethans. 
His sonnets, fervent and richly coloured, 
suffer from over-elaboration and conceit ; 
but these were the faults of the age. His 
imagery is not of the cheap, commonplace 
character affected by Watson, but testifies 
to rare imaginative power joined to the gift 
of true poetic expression. The madrigals, 
fine and free (but unfortunately too few), 
prove him to have been a born singer. 

[Wood's Athense (Bliss), ii. 47; Parthenophill 
and the Spiritual Sounetts were edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Dr. Grosart in 1875. 
In the second volume of Heliconia, 1815, Thomas 
Park had published the Spirituall Sonnetts ; and 
Parthenophil is included in the fifth volume of 
Mr. Arber's English Garner, 1882. The best 
criticism on Barnes is an article by Prof. Dowden, 
in the Academy of 2 Sept. 1876.] A. H. B. 
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BARNES, SIR EDWARD (1776-1838), 
of Beech-hill Park, near Barnet, was colonel 
of the 31st regiment. He commenced his 
career as an ensign in the 47th regiment on 
S Nov. 1792, became a lieutenant in the army 
on 8 May 1793, was gazetted into the S6th 
regiment on 30 Oct. following, "became a 
captain in the 99th regiment on 11 Feb. 1793, 
a major in the 79th regiment on 17 Feb. 1800, 
.a lieutenant-colonel in the 46th regiment on 
23 April 1807, a colonel in the army on 
25 July 1810, and a major-general on 4 June 
1813. He served on the stafi'in the Peninsula, 
to which he was appointed in 1812, and com- 
manded a brigade at the battles of Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes. For 
these services he received a cross and three 
clasps. He also served in the campaign of 
1815 in the Netherlands and France as ad- 
Tiitant-general, and was severely wounded at 
Waterloo. For this campaign he received 
the Austrian order of Maria Theresa, and 
the Russian order of St. Anne, 1st class ; and 
previously, on the enlargement of the order 
of the Bath, he had been nominated K.O.B. 
He was gazetted as colonel of the 99th regi- 
ment on 24 Oct. 1816, and was appointed to 
the staff in Ceylon in 1819. On 25 Aug. 
1822, he was made colonel of the 78th regi- 
ment, and became a lieutenant-general on 
27 May 1825. In January 1824 he was ap- 
pointed governor of the island of Ceylon, 
and held the appointment till October 1831. 
On 24 Feb. 1831 he was raised to the rank 
of Grand Cross of the Bath, and on 7 June 
of the same year he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in India, which appointment 
he held till May 1833 with the local rank 
of general. On 14 Oct. 1834 he became 
colonel of the 31st regiment. In July 1834, 
on the death of M. A. Taylor, Esq., he con- 
tested the borough of Sudbury, when, the 
number of votes being e^ual,-the mayor or 
returning officer, exercising the privilege, 
which he conceived to belong to him, of 
making his selection between the two can- 
didates, returned Sir Edward Barnes. A 
petition was in progress when the general 
election of 1835 ensued, at which he failed to 
secure his seat. At the next election (1837) 
he again contested the borough, and was re- 
turned at the head of the poll. He died in 
Piccadilly on 19 March 1838, at the age of 
62. After his death a resolution was passed 
at a general meeting in Ceylon to erect a 
monument to his memory at Colombo. His 
portrait was painted for the island of Ceylon 
by John Wood, and a mezzotint engraving 
of it on steel was afterwards published by 
G. T. Payne. 

[Gent. Mag. 1638, p. 214; Eoyal Military 



Catalogue, iii. 227 ; Napier's History of the War 
in the Peninsula ; Army Lists.] A. S. B. 

BARNES, JOHN (d. 1661), Benedictine 
monk, was a Lancashire man by extraction, 
if not by birth. He was educated at Oxford, 
but after being converted to Catholicism he 
went to Spain and studied divinity in the 
university of Salamanca under Juan Alfonso 
Ouriel, who 'was wont to call Barnes by the 
name of Jolin Huss, because of a spirit of 
contradiction which was always observed in 
him.' Having resolved to join the Spanish 
congregation of the order of St. Benedict, he 
was clothed in St. Benedict's monastery at 
Valladolid 12 March 1604; was professed 
the next year on 21 March ; and was ordained 
priest 20 Sept. 1608. He was subsequently 
stationed at Douay and St. Malo ; and in 1613 
.the general chapter in Sjjain nominated him 
first assistant of the English mission. After 
he had laboured in this country for some time, 
he was apprehended and banished into Nor- 
mandy with several other priests. Invited 
to the English priory at Dieulwart, in Lor- 
raine, he read a divinity lecture there, and 
he was next similarly employed in Mar- 
chienne College at Douay. 

Venturing again into England, Barnes re- 
sided privately at Oxford in 1627 for the pur- 
pose of collecting, in the Bodleian_ library, 
materials for some works which he intended 
to publish. At this period his brethren re- 
garded him with grave suspicion. He was 
an enemy to the pope's temporal power ; he 
had attacked the teaching of certain casuists 
on thesubject of equivocation; he had affirmed 
that prior to the Reformation there_ never 
existed any congregation of Benedictines in 
England, excepting that of the Cluny order; 
and he had, with Father Francis Walgrave, 
opposed the coalition in this country of the 
monks belonging respectively to the Spanish, 
Italian (Cassinese), and English congrega- 
tions. Wood relates that his writings * made 
him so much hated by those of his order that 
endeavours were made to seize upon him and 
make him an example." Barnes, perceiving 
the danger, fled to Paris, and there placed 
himself under the protection of the Spanish 
ambassador. In consequence, however, of the 
efforts made by Father Clement Eeyner and 
his interest with Albert of Austria, Barnes 
was carried from Paris by force, was divested 
of his habit, and, like a four-footed brute, was 
in a barbarous manner tied to a horse and 
hurried away into Flanders (preface to Catho- 
lico-Romanus Pacificus). The securing of 
Father Barnes cost the order 300Z. Accord- 
ing to Wood he was conveyed from Flanders 
to Rome, where, by command of the pope, 
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he was, as a contriver of new doctrine, thrust 
into a dungeon of the Inquisition. His mind 
giving way, he was removed to a lunatic 
asylum hehind the church of St. Paul the 
Less, and he appears to have "been confined 
there until his death, which occurred in 
August 1661. ' If he was in his wits,' wrote 
Father Leander Norminton from Rome, 'he 
was an heretic j but they gave him Christian 
burial because they accounted him rather a 
madman/ 

By the reformed party Barnes is described 
as the good Irenaeus, a learned, peaceable, 
and moderate man ; but catholic writers, par- 
ticularly of his own order, condemn his con- 
duct in the severest terms. For example, 
Dom Bennet Weldon says {Chronological 
Rotes } IBS) : 1 1 have gathered many letters 
which show him to have tampered much with 
the state of England to become its pensioner, 
to mince the catholic truths that the protest- 
ants might digest them without choking, and 
so likewise to prepare the protestant errors that 
catholic stomachs might not loathe them. He 
was hard at work in the prosecution of this 
admirable project in the years 1625 and 1626. 
He took upon him in a letter to a nobleman 
of England, which is without date of year or 
month, to maintain out of true divinity the 
separation of England from the court of Home 
as things then stood, and the oath of fidelity 
of the English communion, to be lawful and 
just according to the writers of the Roman 
church. And he says at the beginning of 
this wonderful letter, that he had been about 
eight years at work to get an opportunity of 
insinuating himself into his majesty's know- 
ledge/ 

Barnes wrote the following works : 1. ' Ex- 
amen Trophseorum Congregationis Prse- 
tensse Anglicanse Ordinis S. Benedicti/ 
Rheirns. 1622, Svo, dedicated to Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. It is a reply to Father Edward 
Mayhew's ' Congregationis Anglicanse Ordi- 
nis S. Benedicti Trophsea,' Rheims, 1619. 
An answer to Barnes is found in some copies 
of Reyner's ' Apostolatus Benedictinorum in 
AngliaY but without a name to it or any men- 
tion of Barnes. 2. ' Dissertatio contra !^Equi- 
vocationes,' Paris, 1625, Svo. He attacks the 
arguments of Parsons and Lessius. 3. ' The 
Spiritual Combat/ Translated into Latin from 
the Spanish of John Castaniza. 4. * Ca- 
tholico-Romanus Pacificus, Oxford, 1680, 
4to. The manuscript was kept among the 
protestants at Oxford, and not printed till 
the year named. It is reprinted in Brown's 
edition of Gratius's c Fasciculus Rerum Ex- 
petendarum et Fugiendarum,' Lond. 1690, 
fol. ii. 826-870. Before the work itself was 
printed in extenso, portions appeared at the 



end of Richard Watson's translation of Dr. 
Basire's treatise on ' The Ancient Liberty of 
the Britannick Church/ Lond. 1661, 8vo y 
with this separate title : ' Select Discourses- 
concerning, 1. Councils, the Pope, Schism. 

2. The Priviledges of the Isle of Great Britain. 

3. The Pope's Primacy and the Supream 
Power of Kings, both in Temporals, and also- 
Spirituals, accordingly as they put on the 
quality of Temporals, and are means for the 
hindring, or procuring, the safety of the Re- 
publick/ 

[Weldon's Chronological Notes, 79, 81, 97, 131, 
135-139, 170, Append. 5; Reyner's Apostolat. 
Benedictinorum in Anglia, 214-221 ; Wood's. 
Athense Oxon. (ed. Bliss), ii. 500 ; Oliver's Hist, 
of the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, 507 ; Dodd's 
Church Hist. ii. 134, iii. 101 ; Wadswortli's Eng- 
lish Spanish Pilgrime, 2nd cd. 1630, p. 71 ;. 
Fran9ois, Bibl. des Ecrivains cle 1'Ordre de Saint 
Benoit, i. 93.] T. C. 

BARNES, JOSHUA (1654-1712), Greek 
scholar and antiquary, the son of a London 
tradesman, was born on 10 Jan. 1654. He was 
educated at Christ's Hospital and admitted 
a servitor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
on 11 Dec. 1671. He graduated B. A. in 1675, 
was elected to a fellowship in 1678, took the 
degree of M.A. in 1679, and of B.D. in 1686 
(incorporated at Oxford July 1706). He was- 
chosen professor of Greek in 1695. 

At Christ's Hospital Barnes was remark- 
able for his precocity. When only fifteen 
years of age he published ' Sacred Poems in 
Five Books,' and in the following year a poem 
on the ' Life of Oliver Cromwell the Tyrant/ 
To the same date belong some dramatic 
pieces, in English and Latin, on Xerxes, 
Pythias and Damon, and similar subjects; 
a Latin poem on the fire of London and the 
plague ; and a Latin elegy on the beheading 
of John the Baptist. In 1675 he published 
1 Gerania, or the discovery of a little sort of 
people anciently discoursed of, called Pyg- 
mies,' a whimsicaU'oy^e wutginaire that may 
perhaps have given Swift some hints for the 
' ^ ; "oyage to Lilliput/ His next publication 
was * AvKtKOKdToirrfjov, sive Esthers Historia, 
Poetica Paraphrasi, idque Gneco carmine, cui 
versio Latina opponitur, exornata,' 1679. In 
the preface to this book he states that he 
found it easier to write in Greek than in 
Latin, or even English, ' since the ornaments 
of poetry are almost peculiar to the Greeks, 
and since he had for many years been ex- 
tremely conversant in Homer, the great 
father and source of Greek poetry/ Bentley 
used to say of him that he ' knew as much 
Greek as a Greek cobbler ' a doubtful com- 
pliment. In 1688 he published a ' Life of 
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Edward III,' dedicated and personally pre- 
sented to James II. This work lias been 
praised for the fulness of its information, 
but the author's practice of introducing' long 
speeches into the narrative has not escaped 
censure. Barnes had also planned a poem, in 
twelve books, on the subject of Edward III, 
but the work was never completed. Ilis 
edition of Euripides, in folio, appeared in 
1694. As a contribution to scholarship it is 
of small importance ; but it no doubt helped 
to procure him the Greek professorship in the 
following year. 

In 1700" Bames married a Mrs. Mason, a 
widow lady of some property, living at He- 
mingford, near St. Ives, Hunts. The tale 
goes that the lady came to Cambridge, and 
expressed a desire to settle 100/. per annum 
on Barnes after her death ; and that the pro- 
fessor gallantly refused to avail himself of 
the offer unless Mrs. Mason (who was be- 
tween forty and fifty years of age, and ill- 
favoured withal) would become his wife. In 
1705 he published an edition of l Anacreon,' 
to which he appended a list- of forty-three 
works that he intended to publish. Some of 
the titles are curious, as t AXe/crpvo^ia^ta, or 
a poem on cock-fighting ; ' ' STretS^ptaSoff, a 
poem in Greek macaronic verse upon a battle 
between a spider and a toad ; ' ' $X?}id8os, or 
a supplement to the old ludicrous poem under 
that title at Trinity House in Cambridge, 
upon the battle between the fleas and a 
TV elshman.' He began now to work at an 
edition of Homer which was issued in 1710. 
The expense connected with the publication 
of this book involved him in considerable 
difficulties ; and there are preserved in the 
British Museum two letters (printed by 
George Steevens in the St . James's Chronicle, 
October 1781), written to solicit the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Oxford. In one of these 
he says : ' I have lived the university above 
thirty years fellow of a college, now above 
forty years standing and fifty-eight years of 
age; am bachelor of divinity, and have 
preached before kings.' A friend of his, Dr. 
Stukeley, wrote thus of his later years : 'He 
was very poor at last. I carried my great 
fr d , the "learned L d "Winchilsea, to see him, 
who gave him money, & after that Dr. Mead.' 
Barnes died on 3 Aug. 1712, and was buried 
at Hemingford, where a monument was 
erected to him by his widow. Dr. Savage 
wrote a Latin inscription for the monument 
and some Greek anacreontics, in which it is 
stated that Barnes read 'a small English 
Bible 120 times at his leisure.' According 
to Dr. Stukeley, Barnes's death followed 
quickly after a quarrel with another classical 
scholar, "William Baxter [see BAXTER, WIL- 



LIAM], editor of a rival Anacreon. ' A club 
of Critics,' Stiikeley writes, 'meeting at a 
tavern in London, they sent for Mr. Baxter, 
who made Jos. ask his pardon before all the 
company, & in a fortnight after he died : 
which made people say Mr. Baxter killd 
him.' 

Barnes was a man of wide reading, but his 
scholarship was inexact. He had a good 
memory but weak judgment, whence some- 
body proposed as his epitaph (after Menage's 
satire on Pierre Montmaur) the inscription 

Joshua Barnes, 
Felicis memoriae, judicitun expectans. 

Bentley, in the famous 'Dissertation on 
Phalaris,' describes him as f one of a singular 
industry and a most diffuse reading.' His 
enthusiasm led him to undertake work for 
which he was in no degree qualified, Not 
content with writing a life of Edward HI 
and editing Homer, he had determined to 
write the life of Tamerlane, though he had 
no knowledge of oriental languages (COLE'S 
Athena). His ' Gerania ' shows that he had 
some fancy and could write with ease and 
fluency. He is said to have been possessed 
of no little vanity ; "but this fault can readily 
be forgiven to one whose charity was such 
that he gave his only coat to a poor fellow 
who begged at his door. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
Barnes was the author of a ' Spital Sermon 
(on Matthew ix. 9), to which is added an 
Apology for the Orphans in Christ's Hos- 
pitall, written in 1679,' 1703, 4to : ' The Good 
Old Way, or three brief Discourses tending 
to the Promotion of Eeligion, and the Glory, 
Peace, and Happiness of the Queen and her 
Kingdoms in Church audState: 1, TheHappy 
Island : 2, A Sure Way to Victory ; 3, The 
Case of the Church of England trtdy repre- 




paraphrase of Epictetus's * Enchiridion,' 1691, 
Dr. John Browne's ' Myographia/ 1698, and 
Thomas Heyf ick's ' Poems,' 1690. According 
to Cole he * sent the account of manuscripts 
in Emmanuel College in 1697 for the manu- 
script catalogue of English books.' In Em- 
manuel College library are three unpublished 
plays by Barnes-' The Academic, or the 
Cambridge Duns' (circ. 1675); 'Englebert; 
and < Landgartha, or the Amazon Queen oi 
Denmark ind Norway' (1683). He also 
wrote a copy of verses, preserved m tne 
college library, to show that Solomon was 
the luthor o'f the 'Iliad.' He is said to 
have perpetrated this absurdity in order to 
humour Ms wife and induce her to contri- 
bute more freely towards defraying the ex- 
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penses of his edition of Homer. But his 
most notorious exploit, was the dedication, in 
1685, of a ' Pindarick Congratulatory Poem ' 
to Judge Jefireys on his return from the 
bloody -western" circuit. Some letters of 
Barnes are preserved among the 'Rawlinson 
MSS. 7 (c. 146) in the Bodleian Library. 

[Biographia Britannica ; Gent. Ittag. 1779, 
546, 640; St. James's Chronicle, Octol.er 1781 ; 
Halliwell's Dictionary of Old Plays, pp. 2, 84, 
141 ; Cole's MS. Athense ; Memoirs ot William 
Stukeley, M.D., published by the Surtees Society, 
i. 9o-6. In the Monthly Eeview for March 
1 756 there is printed a letter of Bentley's, con- 
tidning a severe criticism on Barnes's Homer. 
In Hearne's Collections (Oxford Hist. Soc.) are 
many references to him and quotations of his 
letters and verses.] A. H. B. 

BAHNES, JULIANA. [See BEKNERS.] 

BARNES, PJCHAED (1535-1587), 
bishop of Durham, was son of John Barnes 
and Agnes Saunderson, his wife, and born 
at Bould, near Warrington, in Lancashire, 
1532. At the parish school of AVarrington 
Barnes doubtless received his first education. 
In 1552 he was ' elected a fellow of Brase- 
nose College [Oxford] by the authority of the 
king's council.' He proceeded B. A. 1553, and 
M.A. 1557. Having received holy orders, he 
was presented to the small livings of Stone- 
grave and Stokesley, Yorkshire. On 12 July 
1561 he was admitted chancellor of the church 
at York, and later became canon-residentiary 
and prebendary of Laughton in the same 
church (LE NEVE'S Fasti, iii. 165). He was 
also chosen public reader of divinity there. 
On 4 Jan. 1567 he was created suifragan- 
bishop of Nottingham (LE NEYE, iii. 241 ; 
Pat. 9 Ulix. p. 11, m. 33). The consecra- 
tion took place in the church of St. Peter 
at York by the archbishop (Sandys), as- 
sisted by the bishops of Durham (Pilking- 
ton) and Chester (Downman). He was 
elected to the see of Carlisle on 25 June 
1570, and received the royal assent 13 July, 
the temporalities being restored to him on the 
26th of the same mouth (Ls NEVE, iii. 241). 
By the influence of his patron, Burghley, the 
queen granted him ' a license to hold in com- 
mendajn,^with his bishopric, the chancellor- 
ship of York, the rectories of Stonegrave and 
Stokesley, and also the rectory of Romald- 
kirk, Yorkshire, as soon as it fell vacant.' 
He resigned the chancellorship in 1571 (LE 
NEVE, iii. 165). On 5 April 1577 he was 
elected to the most splendid of all the sees, 
Durham, in succession to its first protestant 
bishop, Pilkington, who died 23 Jan. 1575-6. 
He obtained the roval assent on the 19th of 



the same month, the archbishop's confirma- 
tion on 9 May following, and the temporali- 
ties on the 29th of same month (Ls NEVE, 
iii. 294). Burghley was responsible for this 
appointment, and in a letter, to him dated 
23 March 1576 Barnes writes : ' Your lordship 
was mine only preferrer to Carlell, where I 
have served my seven years, and I trust dis- 
charged the promise yee then made unto her 
highness on my behalf, which in this poore 
and bare living was all that I could do; 
now by your means being preferred to a 
better, if in time I be not thankful. . . .' 
Barnes's gratitude took the shape of deliver- 
ing up (practically) to the crown, a long 
string of ' Manores ' belonging to the see. 
Barnes has been severely blamed for this 
compliance ; but it is doubtful if, in any 
single case, bishopric or other dignity evei' 
was then presented under any other con- 
ditions (SlETPE, ii. App. 65). Bishop Pil- 
kington had neglected his great diocese, and 
Barnes, writing to his patron, describes his 
see as * this Awjue stabulum, the church of 
Durham . . . whose stiuke is grievous in the 
nose of God and men, and which to purge far 
passeth Hercules labours.' It is important, 
with reference to the charges afterwards 
brought against Barnes, to continue the quota- 
tion. ' The malicious of the county are remark- 
ably exasperated against me ; and whereas at 
home they dare neither by words nor deeds 
deal undutifully against me, yet abroad 
they deface me by all slanders, false reports, 
and shameless lyes; though the same be 
never so inartificial or incredible, according 
to the northern guise, which is never to be 
ashamed, however they bely and deface him 
whom they hate, yea, though it be before 
the humblest ' (STETPB, ii. 482-3). 

Barnes has been accused of acting rapa- 
ciously, with the help of his brother John, 
chancellor in his court, lint John was not 
his chancellor, and his 'Clavis Ecclesias- 
tica/ an elaborate account of all the livings in 
the province of York, remains to show that 
his diocese was admirably administered. His 
own naturally unworldly temperament doubt- 
less exposed him to being * preyed upon ' by 
those who served him ; and that, combined 
with his enforced dispute about 'dilapidations ' 
with Bishop Pilkmgton's widow, his quarrels 
with Archbishop Grindal, and his generous 
protection of the puritans, made him many 
enemies. A full and candid examination of 
the facts, however, leaves Bishop Barnes bcs- 
yond most of his age as he was early called 
' learned, affable, and generous ; ' and if at 
times over-indulgent to offenders, pecuni- 
arily and otherwise, the magnanimous weak- 
ness was a ' failing ' that ' leaned to virtue's 
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side.' His humility and clemency are well 
illustrated by a story in the life of Bernard 
Gilpin, in Brook's ' Lives of the Puritans ' 
(i. 256-8). We are there told how Gilpin, 
who was an energetic preacher in the wild 
border-country, was ordered to preach before 
Barnes, and boldly denounced him for his 
want of due severity. The bishop went 
home with Gilpin, and said to him, ' Father 
Gilpin, I acknowledge you are fitter to be the 
bishop of Durham than I am to be the parson 
of your church. I ask forgiveness of past 
injuries. Forgive me, father. I know you 
have enemies, but while I live bishop of Dur- 
ham, be secure; none of them shall cause 
you any further trouble ' (cf. CAKLETON'S and 
GILPIN'S 'Lives of Bernard Gilpin). 

In 1578 Barnes was on a commission for 
the visitation of the church of Durham. 
In February 1579 he was created D.D. at 
Oxford, having taken the degree of B.D. 
at Cambridge. On 24 May 1580, the queen 
commissioned him, LordHunsdon, and others 
to proceed to the borders of Scotland for 
* redress of grievances.' 

Barnes died on 24 Aug. 1587, and was 
buried in the choir of his cathedral. The dean 
of Durham (Dr. Toby Matthew) preached his 
funeral sermon on 7 Sept., from Psalm ciii. 
15, 16. The following epitaph is still to be 
read on his tomb: 

Reverendo in Christo patri ae domino, dom. 
Richardo Barnes, Dunelmi episcopo, prsesuli 
prsedocto, liberali, et munifico, P.S. prseclarissimo 
patri P.P.P. Obiit xxiv. Augusti, A.D. 1587, 
aetatis suse 55. Mors mini lucrum. 
Astra tenent animam, corpusque hoc mar more 

elausum ; 

Fama polos penetrat ; nomen nati atque nepotes 
Conservant ; vivit semper post funera virtus. 

Barnes married first Fredesmund, daughter 
of Ralph Gifford, of Clay don, Bucks, by whom 
he had issue five sons and four daughters. 
The third son was Barnabe Barnes, the 
poet of 'Parthenophil and Parthenophe ' [see 
BARNES, BAKNABE]. Barnes married se- 
condly, in 1582, Jane, a French lady, by 
whom he had no issue ; after his death she 
became the wife of Dr. Leonard Pilkington, 
master of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

His ' Injunctions and other Ecclesiastical 
Proceedings' were edited by J. Raine for the 
Surtees Society in 1850. 

[Introduction to Barnabe Barnes's Poems, in 
Dr. Grosart's Occasional Issues (1875); Surtees 
and Hutcliinson's Durham (the latter misplaces 
' Bould ' in Lincolnshire instead of Lancashire) ; 
Strype's Annals, ii. 431, appendix 105, p. 521, 
et alibi ; Rymer's Fcedera, xv. p. 785 ; Willis's 
Cathedrals, i. 229; Fuller's Church History, 
lib. ix. p. 191 ; Raine's History of Auckland 



Castle ; Clans Ecclesiastica, ut supra ; Coopers 
Athen. Cantab, ii. 15-16 ; Wood's Athense (Bliss) 
11. 826 ; LansdowneMSS. i. 48, 50, 51, 71, ii. 947 ' 
Strype's Grindal, ep. ded. and p. 164 ; Stripe's 
Parker, i. 240 ; Bedford's Blazon of Episcopacy 
117; Ussher's Letters, 26 ; Thorpe's Cal. of State 
Papers, 405, 520.] A. B. G-. 

BARNES, ROBERT, D.D. (1495-1540), 
protestant divine and martyr, was a Norfolk 
man, born in the neighbourhood of Lynn. 
Bishop Bale, who was Tborn in 1495 and 
studied with him at Cambridge in 1514, 
says that he was of the same age with him- 
self. It must have been two or three years 
before that date in fact, while he was still a 
boy, if we are to interpret Bale's word im- 
pubes strictly that he was made an Augus- 
tinian friar, and joined the convent of Austin 
friars at Cambridge. Here he discovered a 
taste for learning 1 , and was sent for a time to 
study at Louvam; on his return to Cam- 
bridge, he was made prior of the house. A 
devoted pupil named Thomas Parnell came 
back from Louyain with him, and read with 
him, as Foxe informs us, *copia verborum 
et rerum, 7 not the well-known work of Eras- 
mus so entitled, but classical authors such as 
Terence, Plautus, and Cicero ; by which ( he 
caused the house shortly to flourish with 
good letters, and made a great part of the 
house learned who before were drowned in 
barbarous ignorance.' It is strange that in 
telling us this Foxe should have glanced at 
the title of a work of Erasmus without 
mentioning him by name, especially as the 
great Dutch scholar must have been at Cam- 
bridge at least part of the time that Barnes 
was there, and could scarcely have been ig- 
norant of the efforts of a fellow-worker to> 
revive learning at the university. But it is 
more extraordinary still that, if Barnes pro- 
duced any marked impression in this way, 
not a word should be said about him, good 
or evil, in all the correspondence of Erasmus. 
We cannot, however, reasonably doubt that 
he drew to himself at Cambridge a number 
of congenial souls, of whom Foxe mentions 
five by name, one of them being Miles Cover- 
dale, afterwards so well known for his trans- 
lation of the Bible. He discussed questions 
of divinity at the university, and was made 
D.D. in 1523. He then became acquainted 
with the writings of Luther, and adopted his- 
opinions, to which it appears he was con- 
verted by Thomas Bilney, the Norwich mar- 
tyr. He first laid himself open to a charge- 
of heresy by a sermon delivered at St. Ed- 
ward's church, at Cambridge, on Sunday, 
24 Dec. 1525, on the text, * Rejoice in the 
Lord alway' (Phil. iv. 4), in which he depre- 
ciated the special observance of great festivals; 
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like that of the day following, and put forth 
various other unconventional opinions. It 
was a sermon of a highly puritanical charac- 
ter, well calculated to raise a stir ; but when 
brought before the vice-chancellor at Clare 
Hall he declined to repudiate sentiments 
which he had not precisely uttered, or to give 
any satisfactory explanation. The result was 
that he was sent up to London to appear be- 
fore Wolsey as legate. The substance of his 
examination, both at Cambridge and before 
Wolsey, is recorded by himself, and gives us, 
what was certainly not intended by the 
writer, rather a favourable impression of the 
cardinal's real humility. Wolsey read over 
to him the catalogue of articles charged 
against him, asking his reasons occasion- 
ally on one or other point. At last he 
came to the 22nd article, by which it ap- 
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being in the honour and dignity that I am, 
to coin my pillars and poleaxes and give the 
money to five or six beggars than for to 
maintain the commonwealth by them as I 
do ? ' Barnes answered that he thought it 
would be more conducive to the honour of 
God and the salvation of the cardinal's soul 
that the pillars and poleaxes should be coined 
and given away in alms ; as for the com- 
monwealth, it did not depend on them. Wol- 
sey seems to have thought him a foolish fel- 
low, and to have been anxious to put an end to 
the proceedings against him. t Will you be 
ruled by us,' he asked him, ' and we will do all 
things lor your honesty and for the honesty 
of the university ? y 'I thank your grace/ 
replied Barnes, ''for your good will. I will 
stick to the holy scripture and to God's book, 
according to the simple talent that God hath 
lent me.' i Well,' said the cardinal, ' thou 
shalt have thy learning tried to the utter- 
most, and thou shalt have the law.' 

^He was accordingly examined in February 
1526 by the bishops "of London, Rochester, 
Bath, and St. Asaph's, on twenty-five articles 
objected to him. In preparing his answers 
Cpverdale and two other of his Cambridge 
friends acted as his secretaries. He would 
have been sent to the Tower, but, at the in- 
tercession of Wolsey's secretary, Gardiner, 
and Edward Fox, he' was committed to the 
custody of a serjeant-at-arms till produced 
at the chapter-house at Westminster before 
the bishops. The result of his examination 
was that he was called on to abjure or burn, 
and he is said to have had serious thoughts 
of enduring the latter alternative ; but Gar- 
diner and Fox persuaded him to accept the 
former. Gardiner, who had known him at 



Cambridge, himself describes him as having 
been ' beloved of many as a good fellow in 
company,' though ' of a merry scoffing wit ; ? 
and he could not but befriend him. He and 
four German merchants of the Steelyard, who 
had been condemned at the same time for 
propagating Luther's writings, were sen- 
tenced to carry faggots at St. Paul's. On 
the day appointed the cathedral was crowded. 
The cardinal, with six-and-thirty abbots, 
mitred priors and bishops in full pomp, sat 
enthroned on a scaffold at the top of the 
stairs, and Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, 
preached a sermon against Lutheranism ; 
after which Barnes and the others knelt down, 
asked forgiveness of God, the church, and the 
cardinal, and then were conducted to the rood 
at the north door of the cathedral, where, a 
fire being lighted, they cast in their faggots. 
They were then absolved by Bishop Fisher. 
Nevertheless Barnes, who had been pre- 
viously committed to the Fleet, was sent 
back thither, and remained half a year in 
prison. Afterwards he was given up to his 
own order and placed in the Austin Friars 
in London, where he continued ' a free 
prisoner,' as Foxe calls him, for some time ; 
but upon further complaints being made 
against him he was transferred to the Austin 
Friars at Northampton, where he once more 
stood in danger of being burned as a relapsed 
heretic. How he had merited such treatment 
we are not informed by sympathising bio- 
graphers ; but a Lollard examined for heresy 
some time afterwards distinctly states that 
he had visited Friar Barnes at the Austin 
Friars in London at Michaelmas 1526, and 
that Barnes had surreptitiously sold him a 
New Testament, and promised to write to a 
clergyman in Essex to encourage him in 
heresy (STKTPE'S EccL Mem. I. ii. 55). This 
in itself, after a recantation of former errors, 
was enough to place him in considerable 
danger ; but he contrived, probably in 1528 
(in the third year of his imprisonment, says 
Bale), to escape beyond sea to Antwerp. lie 
pretended to be mad ; wrote a letter saying 
he meant to drown himself, and left his 
clothes where they might appear to give 
evidence of the fact. He spent the next 
two or three years in Germany, where, to 
avoid detection, he assumed the name of 
Anthonius Amarius, or Antonius Anglus, 
became acquainted with Luther and the other 
German reformers (he even lodged with Lu- 
ther), and obtained some influence with 
Frederic I of Denmark and the Duke of 
Saxony. In this exile he wrote a treatise in 
defence of some articles of the Lutheran 
faith, which was published in German, with 
a translation byBugenhagen, in 1531. During 
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the same year lie was invited to return to 
England by Henry VIITs minister Cromwell, 
who saw that his master now required the 
aid of protestant arguments against the see 
of Home. Foxe absurdly says that he was 
sent ambassador to Henry VIII, his own 
king, by the king of Denmark. It is pretty 
clear from the correspondence of the time that 
Henry really wanted him in England ; a copy 
-of his book having been sent over by Stephen 
Vaughan for presentation to the king (Calen- 
dar, Henry FZZ7, vol. v. Nos. 532-3, 593). 
But he certainly did not come as an ambas- 
sador, nor was he openly recognised as having 
been sent for by the king, else Sir Thomas 
More, who was then lord chancellor, would 
not have attempted (as Foxe informs us that 
he did) again to put him in prison. More, 
of course, only tried to put in force the ex- 
isting law against a runaway friar; but 
Barnes was sufficiently protected by Crom- 
well and the king, and Sir Thomas contented 
himself with answering him in print. 

During this period of his return to England 
he took up his abode in London at the Steel- 
yard, the house of the German merchants. 
One day, at Hampton Court, he met his old 
friend Gardiner, who had before persuaded 
him to recant some absurdities, among others 
the opinion that it was unchristian to sue 
any one for debt. This proposition Barnes 
had hotly maintained, but had afterwards re- 
canted on being shown by Gardiner a passage 
in St. Augustine's writings to the contrary. 
Yet after his recantation he had perversely 
returned to his old opinion, declaring in a 
printed book that Gardiner had inveigled 
him into the recantation by a garbled ex- 
tract, and that the latter part of the passage 
in St. Augustine really favoured his view. 
Being now brought again into contact with 
Gardiner, who had recently become bishop of 
Winchester, he was compelled to ask for- 
giveness for this statement, and confess to 
him on his knees in the presence of Cranmer 
that St. Augustine's authority was alto- 
gether against the view that he had upheld ; 
and he promised to write another book in 
Gardiner's justification, who upon this became 
friends with him once more, and had him to 
his own house. 

He appears to have remained in England 
till 1534, when he was sent by Henry VIII 
to Hamburg. He wrote from that city on 
12 July, advising Henry to make an alliance 
with the newly elected king of Denmark, 
Christian III. But he immediately after- 
wards returned home, and the very next 
month (August) he is spoken of as having 
daily discussions with the bishops and other 
divines in England, chiefly, doubtless, on the 



new doctrine of the royal supremacy. Early 
in the following year lie appears to have been 
sent to Germany to procure from theLutheran 
divines an approval of Henry VlII's divorce 
and second marriage. It was not a very 
hopeful attempt, seeing that he had already 
tried to extort such an opinion from Luther 
himself, even before the marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, and Luther had given him a very un- 
favourable reply (Liitheri Epp. 257). He very 
soon returned to England, and was again des*- 
patched in July of the same year to Witten- 
berg with letters from the king to the Elector 
of Saxony, in which he was designated the 
king's chaplain. One object of this second 
mission was to prevent Melanchthon from ac- 
cepting an invitation from Francis I to visit 
France and get him rather to come to Eng- 
land, where Henry VIII desired to confer 
with him. But, though well disposed to do 
so, Melanchthon was not allowed by the elec- 
tor to visit either sovereign. 

After returning from this mission Barnes 
remained for some years in England. In 
1537 he was left executor to a puritanical 
alderman named Humphrey Monmouth, who 
desired to be buried without any ringing of 
bells or singing of dirges, and left a bequest 
for thirty sermons instead of the usual thirty 
masses after his funeral. Next year Barnes 
and one or two others introduced for the first 
time the practice of saying the mass and the 
' Te Deum ' in English. He took part in the 
religious conferences held that year before 
the king, with some divines from Germany, 
of whose views he seems to have been the 
only English supporter. He was, however, a 
strong opponent of the anabaptists and of 
the sect called sacramentarians, who denied 
transubstantiation, insomuch that he was 
named on a commission for the examination 
and punishment of the former (1 Oct. 1538), 
and took some part in calling the unfortunate 
martyr Lambert to account for his opinions. 

In 1539 he was sent into Germany to 
negotiate the king's marriage with Anne of 
Cleves, a mission not calcinated in the end 
to win him the king's gratitude. Next year 
a catholic reaction took place, and Anne of 
Cleves was repudiated. But Barnes had got 
into serious trouble, and, it must "be said, by 
his own extreme arrogance, before there was 
any visible sign of the coming change. In 
the early part of the year he and two other 
preachers of the same school, named Garret 
and Jerome, were appointed to preach at 
Paul's Cross; but the arrangement was^al- 
tered to allow Gardiner, the bishop of Win- 
chester, to preach the first Sunday in Lent. 
The bishop in his sermon made some severe 
remarks on the part that friars had taken in 
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the sale of indulgences, and observed that, 
though the order had been abolished, their 
sophistries had not been got rid of. <]S T ow 
they be gone with all their trumpery,' he 
said ; l but the devil is not yet gone.' Men 
who no longer wore friars' habits offered 
heaven without works to sinners. This 
Barnes felt as a home-thrust. Luther's doc- 
trine of justification by faith seems to have 
been specially popular among those who had 
belonged, like him, to Luther's own order, the 
Augustinians : and when his turn came to 
preach on mid-Lent Sunday, he attacked the 
bishop personally from the same pulpit with 
much scurrilous abuse and invective. The in- 
sult was too gross to be passed over. Urged 
by his friends, Gardiner complained to the 
king, who appointed two divines to hear the 
dispute in private. Putting aside the per- 
sonal question, Gardiner challenged his oppo- 
nent to answer his arguments, and gave him 
a night to prepare his reply. Next morning, 
after the discussion had lasted two hours, 
Barnes fell on his knees before him and asked 
pity, praising the bishop's learning. Gar- 
diner lifted him up and frankly forgave his 
rudeness, offering to provide a living for him 
in his own house if he would live ' fellow- 
like ' and give no more offence. For two days 
Barnes seems to have been shaken m his 
opinions, and even brought one of his own 
associates to Gardiner to hear his arguments 
against their favourite heresies, fie also 
signed a retractation ; and he and his two 
friends who had preached in Lent were ap- 
pointed to preach again in Easter week at 
St. Mary Spital. 

They did so, and Gardiner was present at 
Barnes's sermon; the preacher appealed to 
him publicly for forgiveness in a way which 
rather hurt his feelings, as it seemed calcu- 
lated to advertise his own humility and 
cast a doubt upon the genuineness of 
Gardiner's charity. Yet after the bidding 
prayer he returned to the old doctrine that 
he had recanted, or, at least, preached such 
an ambiguous sermon that the lord mayor, 
who was present, appealed to the bishop 
whether he should not at once send him to 
prison. The sermons of the other two seem 
to have been equally unsatisfactory, and by 
order of the council they were all three sent 
to the Tower. An act of attainder was passed 
against them in parliament, and they were 
excepted from the general pardon promul- 
gated this year. On 30 July they were taken 
to Smithfield, together with three others who 
had long suffered imprisonment for opinions 
of a totally opposite description. The latter 
had been condemned by a bill of attainder in 
parliament for denying the king's supremacy, 
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and were put to the horrible death then 
awarded to traitors; while Barnes and his 
two companions, as heretics, were committed 
to the flames. Such was the final reward of 
one whose narrow fanaticism had led him at 
one time to espouse even with too much 
warmth the cause of the king, his master. 
He died a victim to that royal supremacy 
which he had done his best to promote. 
Being condemned, moreover, without a hear- 
ing, simply by a bill of attainder, no one- 
knew the precise cause for which he suffered. 
Luther supposed it was for his opposition to- 
the divorce from Anne of Cleves, which may 
possibly be true. Such biographical notices 
of Barnes as have hitherto appeared have been 
founded almost entirely on the statements of 
puritanical writers like Hall and Foxe, whose 
well-known prejudice against Bishop Gar- 
diner coloured everything relating to the- 
persecutions of this period. This is the first 
account of him in which Gardiner's own 
statements, published at a time when, as he 
himself repeatedly says, they could all be 
corroborated by living witnesses, have been- 
even taken into account. They show clearly 
that it was the supposed persecutor wha 
was forbearing, and that it was the victim 
who was arrogant, dogmatic, and conceited, 
far beyond what his real attainments justi- 
fied. 

His principal writings, so far as they are 
known to us, are as follows : 1. ' Furnemlich 
Artickel der Christlichen Kirchen,' published 1 
in German under the name of Antonius An- 
glus at Niirenberginl531. 2. 'A Supplica- 
tion unto the most gracyous prynce Henry 
the VIII/ London, 1534 (an earlier undated 
edition). 3. Yitse Romanorum Pontificum,'' 
Basle, 1535. 4. Various Tracts on Faith 
and Justification. 5. e What the Church is, 
and who bee thereof.' The confession of 
faith which he uttered just before his death 
was translated into German, and numerous 
editions of it were published the same year 
(1540), and shortly afterwards at Augsburg, 
Wittenberg, and other places in Germany. 
Barnes's English works, with those of 
Tyndall and Frith, were issued by Daye, 
edited by Foxe, in 1573. 

[The Supplication of Dr. Barnes ; Gardiner's 
Declaration against Joye; Coverdale's Confu- 
tation of Standish; Foxe; Bale's Scriptores - r 
Daye's edition of Tyndnll, Frith, and Barnes ; 
"Wriothesley's Chronicle ; Seckendorf ; Strype ;. 
Calendar of Henry VIII, vol. v. sq. ; Melan- 
clithon's Letters ; More's Confutacion of Tyndal 
(2nd part) ; Luther's Preface to Barnes's Con- 
fession (Erlangen edit, of Luther's Works, Ixiii- 
396-400) ; Wilkins, iii. 836 ; Stet. 32 Hen. VIII,. 
c. 49, s. 10, and c. 60.] J. Gr. 
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BARNES, THOMAS, D.D. (1747-1810), 

Unitarian minister and educational reformer, 

son of William Barnes, of Warrington, came, 

it is believed, of the same stock as Bishop 

Kichard Barnes [q. v.]. His mother was 

Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 

Blinston, of "Wigan. He was born on 13 Feb. 

1746-7. He lost his father when he was in 

his third year ; but his mother gave him an 

admirable home-training. He received his 

elementary education at the grammar school 

of his native town under successive masters, 

named Owen and Holland (of Bolt on), and 

later in the Warrington Academy, the 

Unitarian training college, where he showed 

"himself a brilliant student. He was subse- 

quently licensed as a preacher of the gospel, 

and became minister of the congregation at 

Oockey Moor (Ainsworth, near Bolton) in 

1768. He remained there for eleven years. 

When he left, the numbers in attendance 

had trebled. In 1780 he became the minister 

of Cross Street chapel at Manchester. It 

was at the time the largest, wealthiest, and 

most influential congregation of protestant 

dissenters in the town and district, and there 

he remained for thirty years until his death. 

In 1781, together with his learned friends, 

Dr. Percival and Mr. Henry, he founded the 

Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 

chester ; became one of its two secretaries, 

and took a leading part, for several years, in 

its meetings and transactions. In 1783 he 

read a paper before the society, wherein he 

strenuously advocated the extension of liberal 

education in Manchester. He anticipated the 

higher grade schools of our time that is, a 

provision for the instruction of youths of the 

town between their leaving a grammar school 

and entering into business. His plan was 

approved; a seminary, called 'The College 

of Arts and Sciences/ was established, and 

various men of special qualifications were 

placed on its staff of instructors. Barnes 

threw his whole strength into this scheme. 

He himself delivered a course of lectures on 

moral philosophy, and a second on com- 

merce. The high hopes excited by the aus- 

picious inauguration of the college were 

somewhat falsified latterly. The historian 

of Lancashire informs us that ' except the 

honourable testimonies of approbation from 

able judges in every part of the kingdom, 

the virtuous labours of himself and his col- 

leaues met with little reward' 



agu 

and TTA-RT.AN-p'a Lancashire, ii. 240). His 
essays, which were published in the early 
volumes of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and his distinctive services in the 
college, won for him in 1784 the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity from the uni- 

VOL. m. 



versity of Edinburgh a rare testimony then 
to a nonconformist. Shortly after, Dr. Barnes 
was induced, in association with his minis- 
terial colleague, the Rev. Mr. Harrison, to 
undertake the government of Manchester 
College. He became its principal, and held 
the important and influential office for about 
twelve years. In 1798 he retired on account 
of failing strength. None the less did he 
continue to take a leading part in the local 
institutions of Manchester. The infirmary, 
the board of health, the house of recovery 
and fever wards divided his public-spirited 
attention. He died on 27 June 1810. Besides 
the occasional pieces noticed, Dr. Barnes 
published ' A Funeral Sermon on the Death 
of the Rev. Thomas Threlkeld, of Rochdale,' 
and was a contributor (anonymously) to 
contemporary periodicals. His 'Discourse 
upon the Commencement of the Academy,' 
published in 1786, was reprinted in 1806. 
Barnes, although usually designated a pres- 
byterian, was a Unitarian. 

[Baines and Harland's Lancashire, ii. 240, 
and local researches.] A. B. 3-. 

BARNES, THOMAS (1785-1841), edi- 
tor of the 'Times,' was born about 1785, 
and received his early education at Christ's 
Hospital. He was there the schoolfellow 
of Leigh Hunt, who describes him as re- 
markable for his good looks, his attainments 
in Latin and English, and his love of bath- 
ing and boating. He proceeded to Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and took his degree in 
1808. Coming up to London, he became for 
a time a member of the literary circle to 
which Hunt, Lamb, and Hazlitt belonged, 
and connected himself with journalism. A 
series of sketches of leading members of par- 
liament by him, which originally appeared in 
the 'Examiner' under the signature of 
'Criticus/ was published under the same 
name in 1815. They are somewhat meagre 
in matter and juvenile in style, but full of 
pointed and incisive sentences ; their habitual 
unfairness to the supporters of the admini- 
stration is hardly a matter of surprise. Barnes 
was at the time an advanced liberal, but by 
1817 had sufficiently moderated his views to 
assume a position independent of party by 
accepting the editorship of the ' Times ' upon 
the retirement of Dr. Stoddart. He speedily 
approved himself the most able conductor 
the paper had up to that time had, and placed 
it beyond the reach of competition not more 
by the ability of his own articles than by the 
unity of tone and sentiment which he knew 
how to impart to the publication as a whole. 
This did not exclude rapid changes of political 
In 1831 the * Times ' was foremost 

s 
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among the advocates of reform. 'Barnes/ 

wrote Mr. Greville, after a conversation with 

him, is evidently a desperate radical.' Four 

years later its services to Sir Robert Peel's 

administration were acknowledged by that 

statesman in a memorable letter printed in 

Carlyle's ' Life of John Sterling.' An accurate 

perception of the tendencies of public opinion 

was no doubt the principal motive of this 

volte-face, which has nevertheless been said 

to have been promoted by a personal pique 

between Barries and Brougham, who had 

himself contributed to the i Times ' during the 

reform agitation. Barnes certainly disliked 

the chancellor, whose biography he wrote on 

occasion of his reported death in 1839, and 

whose translation of f Demosthenes on the 

Crown ' he criticised with merciless sarcasm. 

He died on 7 May 1841 from the effects of a 

painful surgical operation. Barnes's life was 

undistinguished by remarkable events, and 

his personality seems almost merged in that 

of the powerful journal with which he iden- 

tified himself. His private character was 

amiable and social, notwithstanding the 

caustic tone of his conversation. His coad- 

jutor, Edward Sterling, told Moore that 'he 

never heard Barnes speak of any one other- 

wise than depreciatingly, but the next mo- 

ment after abusing a man he would go any 

length to serve him.' His talents were of 

the highest order. The ' Greville Memoirs ' 

afford ample proof that his position on the 

4 Times ? was not that of a mere instrument, 

but that its political course was mainly 

directed by him, and that no condescension 

was thought too great to secure his support. 

'Why, 1 said Lord Lyndhurst to Greville, 

'Barnes is the most powerful man in the 

country/ ' He might/ says Leigh Hunt, ' have 

made himself a name in wit and literature, 

had he cared much for anything beyond his 

glass of wine and his Fielding.' But the 

exigencies of newspaper literature afford a 

more satisfactory explanation. 

[Grent. Mag. K.S. rvi. 96 ; Leigh Hunt's Auto- 
biography ; Sloore's Memoirs, Journal, and Cor- 
respondence; G-reville Memoirs ; Blanch's Famous 
and Successful Bluecoat Boys, 1880.] B. Gr. 

BARNESTAPOLIUS, OBERTUS. [See 
, ROBERT.] 



BARNET, JOHN (d. 1373), bishop suc- 
cessively of Worcester, Bath and Wells, and 
Ely, was chaplain to Thomas Lisle, who oc- 
cupied the latter see from 1345 to 1361. He 
was collated to the prebend of Chamberlain 
Wood in the church of St. Paul in 1347, and 
to the prebend of Wolvey in the church of 
Lichfield in 1354. This latter prebend he 



exchanged for the archdeaconry of Lon- 
don. He was summoned to parliament in 
1359. In 1362 he was, by virtue of the 
pope's bull of provision, consecrated bishop 
of Worcester; the next year he was made 
treasurer of England, and by another papal 
provision (24 Nov.) translated to Bath and 
Wells. By another bull, dated ] 5 Dec. 1366, 
he was translated to Ely. Pie resigned 
the office of treasurer of England in 1370. 
His death occurred at Bishop's Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire, on 7 June 1373, but his body 
was conveyed to Ely and buried in the 
cathedral on the south side of the high altar. 
A handsome monument of grey marble, with 
his effigies engraved on brass (now torn off), 
was there erected to his memory. 

[Godwin's Cat. of the Bishops of England 
(1615), 273, copy in Brit. Mus. with manuscript 
notes ; Godwin, De Praesulibns (Richardson), 265 ; 
Bentham's Ely (1812), 148, 163, 164, 165 r 287; 
Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 664; liymer's Foe- 
dera (1708), vi. 539 ; Addit. MS. 6165, p. 157 ; 
Chambers's Illustr. of Worcestershire Biog. 24 ; 
Cassan's Bishops of Bath and Wells, 170-174; 
Le Neve's Fasti (Hardy), i. 138, 336, 640, ii. 321, 
374, iii. 58.] " T. C. 

BARNETT, OUKTIS (d. 1746), commo- 
dore, was the son of a lieutenant who was 
lost, in the Stirling 1 Castle, in the great storm 
27 Nov. 1703. Of the date of his birth and 
of his early service there is no known record ; 
but. he was already a lieutenant of some 
standing when, in 1726, he was appointed to 
the Torbay, Sir Charles "Wager's flagship in 
the Baltic cruise of that year, during which 
he seems to have served on the personal staff 
of the admiral, in a capacity afterwards known 
as a flag-lieutenancy. In the summer of 1730 
he was appointed to command the Spence 
sloop on the coast of Ireland, and early in the 
following year was promoted to the Bideford 
frigate, fitting out for the Mediterranean as 
part of the fleet under Sir Charles Wager. 
In October he was at Leghorn, and was sent 
by Sir Charles with despatches for the king 
of Spain, then at Seville. ' The despatches 
I brought,' he reported to the admiralty, 
' gave great satisfaction to the king of Spain, 
who was pleased to present me with a dia- 
mond ring, and ordered his ministers to 
thank me for my diligence and despatch 7 
(8 Nov. 1731). On his return through the 
Straits, 24 Nov. 1731, he encountered a 
French merchant ship, which fired at the 
Bideford, taking her for a Sallee rover, and 
was forced to apologise after a short action. 
He continued in the Bideford on the Medi- 
terranean station for three years, returning 
home in August 1734 ; and in the following 
February commissioned the Nottingham, 60 
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guns, for service as guardship in the Downs, i 
On 1 Aug. 1737 he turned over to the Dragon, \ 
also of 60 guns, and continued in the Chan- j 
nel for some time after the declaration of war ! 
with Spain, when, in October 1740, he was ( 
sent out to join Admiral Haddock off Cadiz. ! 
In July if 41 he was detached with the j 
Folkestone and Feversham, each of 40 guns, , 
to cruise in the Straits ; and on the night of ' 
the 25th chased and came up with three ' 
French men-of-war homeward bound from | 
the "West Indies the Bore of 60 guns, | 
Aquilon of 40, and Flore, a 26-gun frigate. | 
Barnett hailed the Aquilon ; she replied they I 
"were French from Martinique. Barnett sus- 
pected that they were Spaniards. So, after re- 
peated warnings, he fired into the Aquilon ; 
she replied with a broadside, and a sharp ac- 
tion began. The Folkestone only was in 
company; but about daybreak the Feversham 
came up, when the Frenchmen brought to, 
and hoisted their colours. Barnett on this 
sent a boat on board the Boree, to explain to 
the French commodore, M. de Caylus, that 
what had happened was due to the captain 
of the Aquilon, who had behaved with great 
-want of politeness. M. de Caylus, after some 
discussion, said that from the manner of the 
English attack he had concluded there was 
war between the two countries, and desired 
the Dragon's officer to declare, on his honour, 
that there was not ; and so the ships sejja- j 
rated (BuATSOir's Nai\ and Mil. Memoirs, iii. 
31). It was an unfortunate affair ; but there 
is no reason to suppose it other than a mis- 
take on both sides. 

When Haddock was compelled by ill- 
Taealth to leave the fleet, the command de- 
volved for a short time on Rear-admiral 
Lestock, between whom and Barnett a dif- 
ference of opinion gave rise to a correspon- 
dence which, viewed by the light of after 
events, seems to have an almost prophetic 
significance. It would appear that in ma- 
noeuvring the fleet, the Dragon and some of 
the other ships had not got into their station 
with that quickness which the admiral wished, 
and he accordingly wrote a pretty severe re- 
primand to their respective captains, 14 April 
1742. Bamett replied that it was an under- 
stood thing that the ships kept with their own 
divisions. Lestock, in reply, pertinently 
asks, ' Is it your duty to see two-thirds of 
the squadron sacrificed to the enemy when 
you could and did not join in the battle ? 
Such an account would tell but ill to our 
country after the loss of a battle ; but I hope 
such a"thing can never happen to an English- 
man.' The letters are quoted in full by Char- 
mock. 



A few months afterwards the Dragon re- 
turned to England, and in ^larch 1742-3 
Barnett was appointed to the Prince Fred- 
erick for Channel service, and was with 
the fleet under Sir John Xorris when the 
French came off Dungeness, 24 Feb. 1743-4. 
A few weeks later he turned over to the 
Deptford, 50 guns, and was appointed com- 
modore of a small squadron ordered to the 
East Indies. With this he put to sea on 
1 Mav 1744, and on the 26th anchored in 

__ f __ f 

Porto Praya. There was already in the bay 

a Spanish privateer, which at first Barnett 

had no intention of disturbing, out of respect 

to the neutrality of Portugal; but being 

shortly after informed that this same priva- 

teer had taken and burnt some English ves- 

sels at the Isle of May, he sent his boats on 

board and took possession of her and her 

prizes without delay. The prizes he restored 

to their former owners, and finally sold the 

privateer to the Portuguese for 1,200 dol- 

lars. After they had passed St. Paul's the 

squadron was divided, part of it making for 

the Straits of Malacca: whilst Barnett, in 

the Deptford, with the Preston, also of 50 

guns, went through the Straits of Sunda to 

Batavia, and thence for a cruise in the Straits 

of Banca, where, on 26 Jan. 1744-5, they en- 

countered, and after some resistance captured, 

three large French East Indiamen, richly 

laden from China. The governor of Batavia 

readily bought them for 92,000?., cash down, 

which was at once shared out amongst the 

ships 7 companies. But with these captures 

the war in Indian seas was for the time ended. 

The French had no ships of war to fight 

with, no more merchant ships to seize, and 

Barnett's force was not equal to any opera- 

tions on shore, even if he had been instructed 

or advised to attempt them. The year 1745 

was thus passed in a vague cruise in the Bay 

of Bengal, backwards and forwards from 

Ceylon to the mouths of the Ganges ; and 

though two 50-gun ships, the Harwich and 

the Winchester, came out as a reinforcement, 

the Deptford and one of the frigates were sent 

home with convoy. For the time being the 

war was at a standstill ; and a few weeks 

before a French squadron appeared on the 

station, Barnett died at Fort St. David's, 

2 May 1746, after a few days' sickness. He 

married, 13 May 1725, Elizabeth, daughter of 

Benjamin Rosewell, Esq., and left one son, 

Charles. 

[Charnock's Biog. Nav. iv. 212; Narrative 
of the Transactions of the British Squadrons in 
the East Indies during the late "War, by an Officer 
who served in those squadrons (S2pp. 1751, Svo) ; 
Official Letters m the Record Office.] 
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BARNETT, MORRIS (1800-1856), actor 
and dramatist, born in 1800, was originally 
brought up to the musical profession. The 
earlier part of his life was passed in Paris. 
Having resolved to adopt the stage as a 
profession, he went as a comedian to Brigh- 
ton and thence to Bath. In 1833 he was 
engaged by Alfred Bunn for Drury Lane 
Theatre, when he made his first great hit in 
the part of Tom Drops in Douglas Jerrold's 
comedy 'The Schoolfellows.' He showed 
his peculiar talents in e Capers and Coronets/ 
and after this he wrote, and performed the 
title role in, ' Monsieur Jacques/ a musical 
piece, which in 1837 created & furore at the 
St. James's Theatre. As a delineator of 
French character he obtained a celebrity in 
which, save by Mr. Wigan, he was un- 
rivalled. After a period devoted chiefly to 
literary pursuits, he reappeared on the stage 
of the Princess's Theatre, where his 'Old 
Guard/ in the piece of that name, attracted 
general attention. He then joined the lite- 
rary staff of the 'Morning Post' and the 
6 Era/ of which papers he was the musical 
critic for nearly seven years. In September 
1854 he resolved to go to America, and be- 
fore his departure gave a series of farewell 
performances at the Adelphi Theatre. The 
transatlantic trip was not successful. A 
period of severe ill-health deprived him of 
the power of exercising his abilities. He at 
last sank under the effects of his long illness, 
and died on 18 March 1856 at Montreal. 

As a dramatist he acquired celebrity by 
the comedy of ' The Serious Family/ which 
he adapted from *Le Mari a la Campagne.' 
Among his other pieces are ' Lilian Gervais/ 
a drama in three acts, adapted from the 
French play of J. E. Alboize de Pujol and 
KDSadde, entitled 'Marie Simon;' 'Married 
and Un-married/ a drama ; ' The Bold Dra- 
goons/ a comic drama ; ' Circumstantial Evi- 
dence/a comic piece; and 'Mrs. G. of the 
Golden Pippin/ a petite opera. 

[Era, 13 April 1856 (town edit.), 15; G-ent. 
Mag. (KS.) adv. 641; Cat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus.] T. C. 

BARNEWALL, ANTHONY (1721- 
1739), officer in the German army, was the 
sixth and youngest son of John, eleventh 
Lord Trimleston. At the age of seventeen he 
served in Germany with General Hamilton's 
regiment of cuirassiers. 'His good sense, 
humility, good nature, and truly honest wor- 
thy principles, gained him the love and es- 
teem of all who had the least acquaintance 
with him ' ^Letter to Lord Mountgarret from 
a general in the imperial service, 1739). 
There was scarcely an action of any note with 



the Turk that he was not in, and he always 
acquitted himself with uncommon resolution. 
He fell a victim to his headlong bravery in the- 
stubborn battle of Krotzka (September 1739), 
when the Austrians were defeated by the 
Turks. Young Barnewall had been promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant only the day before. 
His regiment was one of the first that charged 
the enemy, and, the captain and cornet being- 
killed at the first onset, the lieutenant took 
up the standard, tore off the flag, tied it 
round his waist, and led the troop to the 
charge. Twice he was repulsed, when, turn- 
ing to his men with the words, ' Come on, 
my brave fellows ! we shall certainly do the 
work now/ for the third time he spurred his- 
horse into the thickest of the enemy, where, 
being surrounded, he fell, covered with 
wounds. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, v. 43.] R.' t H. 

BARNEWALL, JOHN, .third LORD 
TRIMLESTON (1470-1538), was high chancel- 
lor of Ireland. The Barons Trimleston, like 
the Viscounts Kingsland, descend from the 
De Bernevals of Brittany. Sir Christopher 
Barnewall of Crickstown, in the county of 
Meath, was chief justice of the king's bench 
in Ireland in 1445-46. His eldest son, Ni- 
cholas, became chief justice of the common 
pleas in 1461. His second son Robert was 
knighted by King Edward IV ; and in con- 
sideration of the good and faithful services- 
done by him in Ireland to that king's father, 
he was^ created by letters patent, dated at 
"Westminster 4 March 1461, baron of Trim- 
leston in Ireland. His son Christopher, the 
second lord, received a pardon in 1488 for 
being concerned in the conspiracy of Lambert 
Simnel against King Henry VH. John, the 
third lord, succeeded his father Christopher 
early in the reign of Henry VIII. He rose 
to^high office under that monarch, and re- 
ceived large grants of land from him in Dun- 
leer. In 1509 he was made second justice 
of the king's bench ; in 1522 vice-treasurer of 
Ireland ; in 1524 high treasurer ; and in 1534 
high chancellor of Ireland, an office which he- 
held till^his death. In 1536 he was asso- 
ciated with the lord treasurer Brabazon in 
an expedition into Offaly, where they ex- 
pelled from that county the O'Connor, who 
was then ravaging the Anglo-Irish settle- 
ments. The next year the chancellor, com- 
missioned by the lord deputy Grey and his 
privy council, treated successfully with the 
O'Neill in the borders of Ulster, securing his 
submission and the disbandment of his forces. 
He died 25 July 1538, having been four times 
married. The ancient barony of Trimleston 
became extinct in August 1879 by the deatk 
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of Thomas Baraewall, the sixteenth lord, who 
left an onlv daughter, married to Mr. Robert 
H. Elliot, " 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, v. 36.] R. H. 

BARNEWALL, NICHOLAS, first Vis- 
corxr KIXGSIAXD (1592-1663), belonged to 
the family of Barnewall, or De Berneyal. 
After the subjection of Ireland in the time of 
Henry II, Michael de Berneyal, who served 
under Strongbow ? obtained large grants of 
land at Beerhayen, county Cork, of which the 
O'Sullivans had been dispossessed. Here the 
Berneyals flourished in great prosperity until 
the reign of John, when the Irish rose against 
them, and destroyed eyery member of the 

jf fe V 

family but one, who happened to be in Lon- 
don learning the law. The latter, returning 
to Ireland, was settled at Drumnagh, near 
Dublin, where his posterity remained until 
the reign of James I. Various members of 
the family distinguished themselyes, chiefly 
in the law and "in parliament. Nicholas, 
born in 1572, was son of Sir Patrick Barne- 
wall [q. y.]. He was thirty years old when 
liis father died (162:?), and he represented the 
county of Dublin in 'the Irish parliaments of 
1634 and 1639. When the rebellion of 1641 
broke out, he was appointed to command such 
forces as he could raise, which were to be 
armed by the state for the defence of Dublin 
county/' Dreading,' says Lodge, the designs 
of thelrish, he fled into Wales with his wife, 
seyeral priests, and others, and stayed there 
till after the cessation of arms was concluded, 
returning in Captain Bartlett's ship 17 March 
1643.' A conyersation on board this ship 
with his cousin Susanna Stockdale, reported 
by Lodge (y. 49), points to the fact that his 
sympathies were rather with the Roman ca- 
tholics in Ireland than the protestants, and it 
is there said that he was yery intimately ac- 
quainted with some that were near the queen. 
It may therefore be that Charles 1 was 
influenced by Queen Henrietta in creating 
Barnewall baron of Turyey and yiscount of 
Kingsland in 1645, ' as being sensible of his 
loyalty and taking special notice both of his 
seryices in Ireland and those of his son Pa- 
trick in England.' Lord Kingsland died at 
Turyey 20 Aug. 1663. He married Bridget, 
daughter of the twelfth earl of Kildare, by 
whom he left fiye sons and four daughters. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, v. 48-50 ; Holins- 
hed's Chronicle.] E. H. 

BABNEWALL NICHOLAS, third Vis- 
{JOTTST KIXGSLAOT (1668-1725), was grand- 
son of the first yiscount, andj owing to his 
father's infirmities, was placed under the 
guardianship of his brother-in-law, Lord 



Riyerston, who concluded a marriage for him, 
before he was of age, with Mary, youngest 
daughter of George, Count Hamilton, by his 
wife Frances Jennings, afterwards married to 
the Earl of Tyrconnel. In 1688 he entered 
King James's Irish army as captain in the 
Earl of Limerick's dragoons, and for his ser- 
yices in that station was outlawed. After the 
defeat of the Boyne he was moyed to Lime- 
rick, and, being in that city at the time of its 
surrender, was included in the articles, and 
secured his estates and a reyersal of his out- 
lawry. In the first Irish parliament of Wil- 
lianiln (1692) he took the oath of allegiance, 




to his conscience, he was obliged to withdraw 
with the other catholic lords. In February 
1703 he joined with many Irish catholics in 
an unavailing petition against the infraction 
of the treaty of Limerick, desiring to have the 
reasons heard by council, which they had 
to offer against jassing the bill for the pre- 
vention of the further growth of popery. 
He died 14 June 1725, and was buried at 
Luske. An elegy written on his death by 
*R. L T .,' and published at Dublin in a broad- 
sheet in 1725, speaks with high praise of his 
kind treatment of his tenants. 

[Lodge's Irish Peerage, y. 51 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

""" T> TT 

.It. JoL. 

BAHNEWALL, or BARNWALL, SIB 
PATRICK (d. 1622), was the eldest son 
of Sir Christopher Bamewall of Turyey, 
Gracedieu, and Fieldston, son of Sir Patrick, 
who in 1534 was made serjeant-at-law and 
solicitor-general, and in 1550 master of the 
rolls. Sir Christopher was sheriff of Dublin 
in 1560, and is described bv Holinshed as 

j ti 

6 the lanthorn and light as well of his house, 
as of that part of Ireland where he dwelt ; 
who being sufficiently furnished as well 
with the knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
as of the common laws of England, was 
zealously bent to the reformation of his 
country.' Sir Patrick Barnewall * was the 
first gentleman's son of quality that was 
ever put out of Ireland to be brought up in 
learning beyond the seas ' (Cat. State Papers, 
Irish ser. (1611-14), p. 394). He succeeded 
his father in his estates in 1575, and in 
1582 (ibid. (1574-85), 359) he married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Bagenal,. knight 
mareschal of Ireland. Shortly afterwards he 
began to attend the Inns of Court in Lon- 
don, one ' of the evident tokens of loyalty ' 
which led Elizabeth in November of the 
same year to make Tn a new lease of cer- 
tain lands without fine for sixty years. Loyal 
he undoubtedly was, but he had inherited in 
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a great degree both the principles and the 
disposition of his father, and was thus in- 
clined to * demean himself frowardly ' when 
the true interests of Ireland were threatened 
by the government. In December 1605 he 
was brought before the council at Dublin on 
the charge of having contrived the petition 
of the lords and gentlemen of the Pale in 
favour of those persons who had refused 'to 
comply with the enactment requiring attend- 
ance at the protestant church on Sundays. 

*r"*ff T jl J__ J .T - A^ ^1 *. 




defending it ' (ibid 

(1603-6), p. 447) was regarded as having 
been more deep in the offence than he who 
first wrote it. He was therefore retained in 
prison, and ultimately was sent to England, 
where he was committed to the Tower. On 
account of illness he was, however, first ' en- 
larged to his own lodgings,' and on 31 Dec. 
1606 he was sent to Ireland upon bond to 
appear before the lord deputy and council 
within four days to mate his submission. 
"While in London he was supposed to have 
acted as the agent of the recusants in ob- 
taining a relaxation of the law, but whether 
this was so or not, his spirited resistance to 
it had made it practically a dead letter, and 
no attempt was ever again made in Ireland 
to enforce attendance at church through a 
fine in the council chamber. In 1613 he 
strongly opposed the creation of new boroughs 
in Ireland * as being designed only to pass 
votes' (ibid. (1611-14), p. 395), and on this 
account was summoned to England to answer 
to the council. He died on 11 Jan. 1622. 
His son Nicholas [q. v.] became Viscount 
Kingsland. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, v. 44-8 ; Gardi- 
ner's History of England (1883), i. 395-9, ii. 288 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Irish Series, vols. from 1574 
to 1625.] T. R H. 

BARinSWALL, RICHARD YAUGH- 
AjN" (1780-1842), barrister-at-law, fourth 
son of Robert- Barnewall, of London, merchant, 
by Sophia, daughter of Captain Silvester 
Barnewall (uncle of Robert Barnewall), be- 
gan his education at Stonyhurst College, 
continued it under Dr. Collins, and com- 
pleted it at the university of Edinburgh, 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1806, having previously read in the chambers 
of Blick, an eminent special pleader, and for 
some years practised at the Surrey sessions 
and on the home circuit. In 1817 he turned 
his attention to reporting in the court of 
King's Bench, and was thenceforth mainly 
occupied with that important and laborious 
branch of legal business until his retirement 



from professional labour in 1834. In this 
work he was successively associated with 
(1) Alderson, afterwards baron of the ex- 
chequer, between 1817 and 1822, (2) Cress- 
well, afterwards justice of the common pleas, 
between 1822 and 1830, (3) Adolphus, be* 
tween 1830 and 1834. In the latter year, 
having succeeded to some property on the 
death of his relative, the Baroness de Mon- 
tesquieu, he retired from active life, when bar 
and bench concurred in testifying their high 
sense of his character and abilities the 
former presenting him with a silver vase, 
the latter with a testimonial. The reports 
which comprise the whole of the period dur- 
ing which Lord Tent erden- presided in the 
court of King's Bench, as well as the last 
year of Lord EUenborough's, and the first 
two of Lord Denman's presidency there are 
of great value, by reason both of the import- 
ance of the decisions recorded therein, and 
of the accuracy with which they are re- 
corded. Barnewall died at his chambers in 
the Temple 29 Jan. 1842, and was buried in 
Paddington churchyard. He was never 
married. His father, Robert Barnewall, i& 
said by Sir Bernard Burke to have been 
lineally descended from Sir Nicholas Barne- 
wall, created in 1461 chief justice of the 
common pleas in Ireland. The baronies of 
Trirnleston and Kingsland were held by 
different members of this family. 

[Annual Register, 1842, p. 247 ; Gent. Mag. 
N.S. xvii. 331 ; Ann. Biog. (C. R. Dodd), pp. 
34-7; Burke's Peerage; Burie's Extinct Peer- 
age; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland (Kingsland 
title).] > J. M. R. 

BARWEY, JOSEPH (1751-1827), fruit 
and flower painter, was born at Wolver- 
hampton. At the age of sixteen he came to 
London and studied under Zucchi and An- 
gelica Kaufimann. He gained a premium at 
the Society of Arts in 1774, and whilst quite 
young was appointed drawing master at the 
Royal Military Academy. He held this post 
for twenty-seven years. He first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1786. He dealt at 
first with classical, and afterwards with re- 
ligious subjects; later he painted domestic 
life, and sank finally to flower painting in 
the service of the prince regent. His last 
time of exhibiting was in 1827. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Painters of the English 
School.] E. R. 

BAJ&NTIELD, RICHARD (1574-1627), 
poet, was the son of Richard Barnfield, gen- 
tleman, and Maria Skrimsher, his wife. He 
was their eldest child, and was born at Nor- 
bury, Shropshire, where he was baptised oa 
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13 June 1574. His mother died in child- 
birth when he was six years old, and he was 
brought up under the care of his aunt, Eliza- 
beth Skrimsher. He entered Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 27 Xov. 1589, and took his 
B.A. degree on 5 Feb. 1592. At Oxford he 
was apparently rusticated for a time. Ac- 
cording to an old register of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Barnfield was permitted on 19 March 
1591 to return to college on condition of 
delivering a declamation publicly in the hall 
within six weeks, or of paying in default 
6s. Sd. He formed an intimate friendship 
with Thomas Watson, the poet, and later on 
with Drayton and Francis Meres, who quotes 
a distich by 'my friend master Richard 
Barnefield ' in praise of James VI of Scot- 
land, in his ' Palladis Tamia,' 1598 (p. 629). 
In November 1594 Barnfield published his 
first volume, ' The Affectionate Shepherd/ a 
series of gracefully written variations on 
the second eclogue of Yirgil. This book 
was dedicated to the famous Penelope, 
Lady Hich. In January of the ensuing 
, year, he published another volume, ' Cynthia, 
with certain Sonnets, and the Legend of 
Cassandra.' This was followed, in 1598, by 
a third volume, consisting of four thin pam- 
phlets in verse, bound together, ' The En- 
comion of Lady Pecunia,' ' The Complaint 
of Poetry,' l Conscience and Covetousness,' 
and 'Poems in divers Humours.' In the 
last of these are found the pieces (the sonnet 
' If music and sweet poetry agree,' and the 
ode * As it fell upon a day ') which appeared 
in the ''Passionate Pilgrim' in 1599, and 
were long attributed to Shakespeare. A 
copy of an edition of this volume, without 
a title-page, in Malone's collection at the 
Bodleian library, contains some additional 
verses. After this publication Barnfield dis- 
appears from sight. He seems to have settled 
down as a country gentleman ; his mansion 
was Dorlestone, in the parish of Stone, Staf- 
fordshire, and we learn from his will, dated 
26 Feb. 1626-7, and from the inventory of 
his goods, that he was in affluent circum- 
stances. He was buried in the church of St. 
Michael's, Stone, on 6 March 1627, at the 
age of fifty-three. 

The writings of Barnfield have always 
been excessively rare. Of his three books, 
and of the second edition of the third, pub- 
lished in 1605, only five original copies in all 
are known to exist. AH his best early pieces, 
and especially his sonnets, are dedicated to 
a sentiment of friendship so exaggerated as 
to remove them beyond wholesome sympathy. 
Even in the Elizabethan age, when great 
warmth and candour were permitted, the 
tone of these sonnets was felt to be un- 



guarded. It is onlv of late that something 
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quafities of Barnfield, to his melody, pic- 
turesquenesS, and limpid sweetness/ That 
he had some personal relations with Shake- 
speare seems almost certain, and the disputed 
authorship of the particular pieces mentioned 
above has attracted students to Bamfield's 
name. It is no small honour to have written 
poems which every one, until our own day, has 
been content to s'uppose were Shakespeare's. 
A curious manuscript in cipher in the Bod- 
leian Library (MS. Ashmol. 1152,xiL) dated 
1605, contains Bamfield's 'Lady Pecunia,' 
* Conscience and Covetousness,' l Complaint 
of Poetry,' and a l Remembrance of some 
English Poets, viz. Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, 
and Shakspeare.' 

["Warton was the first critic to draw attention 
to Bamfield's merits. The ( Lady Pecunia ' volume 
was reprinted in 1816, part of the ' Cynthia ' 
volume in 1841, and the * Affectionate Shepherd ' 
in 1842. The complete poems were first edited 
in 1876, by Dr. Grosart. for the Pioxburgh Club, 
with a memoir, in which the facts of the poet's 
life were first made public. In 1882 they were 
again reprinted Ly 3dr. Edward Arher. A com- 
mon-place book which is attributed to Barnfield 
was found among the Isham. MSS., and is repro- 
duced in the edition of IS 76. See Bliss's anno- 
tated copy of Woods Athense (i. 684), in. the 
Bodleian Library.] E. G-. 

BARKHAM, BENEDICT (1559-1598), 
merchant and benefactor -of St. Alban's Hall, 
Oxford, was a younger son of Francis Barn- 
ham, merchant, who was elected alderman of 
Parringdon Without UDee. 1568, and sheriff 
of London in 1570, and died in 1575. Bene- 
dict was educated at St. Alban's Hall, Ox- 
ford, but left, apparently without a degree. 
He afterwards became *a liveryman of the 
Drapers' Company, and on 14 (Jet. 1591 was 
chosen alderman of Bread Street ward ; in 
the same year he served the office of sheriff. 
He was admitted a member of the famous 
Society of Antiquaries, originally formed by 
Archbishop Parker in 1572, of which Cam- 
den, Spelman, and Stow, among many smaller 
antiquaries, were conspicuous members. 
Benedict died 3. April 1598, aged 39, and an 
elaborate monument was erected above his 
grave in St. Clement's, Eastcheap (Siow's 
London (ed. Strvpe), ii. 183). Wood tells us 
that he left 20C&. to St. Alban's Hall, Oxford, 
to rebuild l its front next the street,' and that 
' as a testimony of the benefaction his arms 
were engraved over the gateway and on the 
plate belonging to the house.' He married 
Alice, the daughter of Humphrey Smith, 
Queen Elizabeth's silkman, stated to be of an 
ancient Leicestershire family. She survived 
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him, and became, a year or two after his 
death, the wife of Sir John Packington. By 
her he had four daughters, of whom Elizabeth, 
the eldest, married Mervin, Lord Dudley and 
Earl of Castlehaven, of infamous memory; 
and Alice, the second daughter, became in 
1606 the wife of Sir Francis Bacon (SPED- 
DISTG'S Life, iii. 290). 

[Wood's Antiquities (ed. G-utch), p. 659 ; Ar- 
chaeologia, i. ss ; Hasted's Kent ; Remembrancia 
of London; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ix. 1.] 

fe. L. L. 

BARNHAM, SIB FRANCIS (d. 1646 ?), 
parliamentarian, was the eldest son of Mar- 
tin Barnham, of London and Hollingbourne, 
Kent, by his second wife Judith, daughter of 
Sir Martin Galthorpe of London, and was a 
nephew of Benedict Bamham [see BAENHAIT, 
BENEDICT] . His father was sheriff of London 
in 1598, was ]mighted 23 July 1603 (NICHOLS'S 
Progresses of James 7, i, 214), and dying 
12 Dec. 1610, aged 63, was buried in St. 
Clement's, Eastcheap (Slew's London (ed. 
Strype), ii. 183). Francis Barnham was 
knighted at Whitehall on James I's accces- 
sion at the same time as his father (NICHOLS, 
nt supra), and represented Grampound in the 
parliaments of 1603 and 1614. In 1613 he 
inherited from Belknap Rudston, the brother 
of his father's first wife, the estate of Bough- 
ton Monchelsea, with which genealogists al- 
ways identify Mm. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sampson Lennard, of Chevening, 
Kent, an antiquary of some eminence. With 
his father-in-law, he was nominated a member 
of the Academy of Literature projected with 
the approval of the court in 1617, but subse- 
quently abandoned (Arch&ologia, xxxii. 143). 
In the parliaments of 1621 and 1624 under 
James I, of 1626 and 1628-9 under Charles I, 
and in the succeeding short and long parlia- 
ments of 1640, Sir Francis represented Maid- 
stone. Sir Henry Wotton speaks of him as 
one of his ' chiefest friends/ and a man ( of 
singular conversation/ and describes, in a 
letter to a friend, a meeting with him at 
Canterbury in 1638 (JReliquia Wottoniance, 
ed. 1685, p. 575). Barnham was also 
intimate with Sir Roger Twysden, who writes 
of him as ' a right honest gentleman.' During 
the civil war Sir Francis supported the 
parliamentarians. On 13 June 1642 he an- 
nounced his willingness to lend 100Z. for ' the 
defence of parliament ' (Notes and Queries, 
1st Aeries, ix. 424). In 1646 a new writ for 
Maidstone was issued, to fill a vacancy stated 
to be caused by Sir Francis's death ; but in 
Twysden's diary he is mentioned in 1649 as 
urging the release of his eldest son Robert, 
imprisoned by the Kentish committee. Sir 



Francis was the father of fifteen children, of 
whom the fifth son, William, was mayor of 
Norwich in 1652, and died in 1676. Robert, 
his eldest son, who apparently opposed Crom- 
well's party at the close of the wars, took 
part in the Kentish rising of 1648, sat in the 
first parliament of Charles II's reign as member 
for Maidstone, received a baronetcy 14 Aug. 
1663, resided at Boughton Monchelsea, and 
died in 1685. He was succeeded in his title 
by a grandson, with whose death, in 1728, 
the baronetcy became extinct. The Rev. 
Joseph Hunter (Archcsologia^ xxxii. 143) 
states that Sir Francis Barnham was the 
author of an unprinted history of his family. 
A letter from him to Mr. Griffith, the lord 

Jrivy seal's secretary, dated 3 July 1613 
Lansd. MS. 255, No. 155), and some account 
of his connection with Boughton Monchelsea 
(Harl. MS. 6019), are among the manuscripts 
at the British Museum. 

[Hasted's Kent ; Berry's County Genealogies 
(Hampshire), pp. 166-7; Archseologia Cantiana 
(Tyysden's diary), ii. 181, 195, iv. 185; Burke's 
Extinct Baronetage ; Remembrancia of London ; 
Lists of Members of Parliament; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. ix. 1, 2.] S. L. L. 

BAHNINGHAM, JOHN (d. 1448), the- 
ologian, was educated at Oxford and Paris, 
in both of which places he is said to have 
taken his degree as master in theology. In 
later years he was appointed prior of the 
White Carmelites at Ipswich, where we are 
told that he died ' a wondrous old man ' on 

, 22 Jan. 1448. According to Weever, he 
was buried in the church attached to this 
foundation. His older biographers give 

I him great praise for his skill in disputa- 
tion. Bale tells us that he had seen in 
one of the Cambridge libraries four great 
volumes of this author's works beautifully 
written; and Pits adds that his writings 
had been collected by one of his friends at 
Oxford, who, after having them carefully 
copied out, had them conveyed to Cambridge 
for preservation. Barningham's writings 
consisted of 'Treatises on the Sentences/ 
'Sacrse Condones/ a treatise entitled 'De 
Enormitate Peccati/ and similar theological 
commentaries. 

[Leland Catalogue, 453 ; Bale Catalogue, 589 ; 
Pits, De Illustribus Anglise Scriptoribus, 640; 
Tanner's Bibliotheca Britannico - Hibernica ; 
St. Etienne's Bibliotheca Carmelitana, i. 791; 
"Weever's Funerall Monuments, 750.] T. A. A. 

BABNSTON, JOHN, D.I), (d. 1645), di- 
vine, was the second son of William Barnston 
of Churton, Cheshire. He was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and became fellow 
of his college. In 1600 he was appointed to 
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the prebend of Bishopstone, Salisbury, and 
in 1615, being chaplain to Lord EUesmere, 
then chancellor of England, he received the 
degree of D.D. from his uniYersity. In 1628 
lie bestowed certain property in the Strand, 
London, ' sometime a common inn (White 
Hart), but in 1674 made into a street/ to, 
provide 61. yearly for a lecturer in Hebrew 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. He seems also 
to have bestowed certain properties on the 
town of Salisbury. Fuller says that he was 
' a bountiful housekeeper, of a cheerful spirit 
and peaceable disposition,' and tells an anec- 
dote in proof of his assertion. Wood says that 
he lived to see himself 'outed of his spiritu- 
alities.' There are tablets in memory of his i 
wife, who died in 1625, and of himself in ! 
Salisbury Cathedral. The inscription says of 
John Barnston, ' Visit May 30, 1645 ; mu- 
tavit ssecula, non obiit.' 

[Ormerod's Cheshire, vol. ii. ; Fuller's "Wor- 
thies of England; Hoare's Modern Wiltshire, 
vi. 415, 448; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), i. 363; Wood's 
Annals of Oxford University ; History and Anti- 
quities of Salisbury, London, 1723.] R. B. 

BARO, PETER (1534-1599), controver- 
sialist, son of Stephen Baro and Philippa 
Petit, his wife, was a native of France, hav- 
ing been born December 153-4 at Etampes, 
an ancient town between Paris and Orleans. 
Being destined for the study of the civil law, 
lie entered at the university of Bourges, 
where he took his degree as bachelor in the 
faculty of civil law 9 April 1556. In the 
following year he was achnitted and sworn 
an advocate in the court of the parliament 
of Paris. The doctrines of the reformers 
were at this time making rapid progress 
in France, and Bourges was one of their 
principal centres. Here, probably, Baro ac- 
quired those doctrinal views which led him 
shortly after to abandon law for divinity. In 
December 1560 he repaired to Geneva, and 
was there admitted to the ministry by Calvin 
liimself. Returning to France he married, at 
Gien (on the Loire), Guillemette, the daugh- 
ter of Stephen Bourgoin, and Lopsa Dozival, 
his wife. The ' troubles in France/ Baro tells 
us (whether prior to or after the massacre of 
'St. Bartholomew does not appear), now in- 
duced him to flee to England, where he was 
befriended by Burghley, who admitted him 
to dine at his table, and, being chancellor of 
the university of Cambridge, exercised his in- 
fluence on Baro's behalf with that body. (The 
foregoing facts are derived from a manuscript 
in Baros own handwriting, transcribed in 
Baker MSS. xxix. 184-8.) He was admitted 
& member of Trinity College, where Whitgift 
was then master. The provost of King's Col- 



lege, Dr. Goad, engaged him to read lectures 
in divinity and Hebrew. In 1574, through 
the influence mainly of Burghley and Dr. 
Perne, he was chosen Lady Margaret professor 
of divinity. On 3 Feb. 1575-6 he was incor- 
porated in the degrees of bachelor and licen- 
tiate of civil law, which he had taken at 
Bourges. In 1576 he was created D.D., and 
was incorporated in the same degree at Oxford 
on 11 July. His stipend as professor was only 
20/. a year, and on 18 March 1579 the uni- 
versity recommended his case through the 
deputy public orator to the state secretaries, 
Walsingham and Wilson, for their conside- 
ration in the distribution of patronage, but 
apparently without result. 

Notwithstanding his connection with Ge- 
neva, Baro appears to have gradually become 
averse to the narrow doctrines of the re- 
formed or Calvinistic party, and a series of 
complaints preferred against him in 1581 show 
that he was already inclining to Arminianism, 
and was prepared to advocate something like 
tolerance even of the tenets of Rome. Be- 
tween Laurence Chaderton (afterwards master 
of Emmanuel College at Cambridge) and him- 
self there arose a somewhat sharp controversy ; 
and by Chaderton's biographer (Dillingham) 
Baro is accused of having brought ' new doc- 
trines ' into England, and of publishing them 
in his printed works (T7fa Laurentil Chader- 
toni, pp. 16-7). The controversy was amicably 
settled for the time ; but it was again revived 
by the promulgation of the Lambeth Articles 
in 1595. These articles, which were chiefly 
the work of William Wliitaker, the master 
of St. John's and the most distinguished Eng- 
lish theologian of his day, and Humphry 
Tyndal, acting in conjunction with Whitgift, 
had undoubtedly their origin in the design to 
repress all further manifestations of anti-Cal- 
vinistic views, such as those on which Baro 
and others had recently ventured. Whitgift, 
writing to Dr. Neville (his successor at Trinity 
College) in December 1595, says : * You may 
also signify to Dr. Baro that her majesty is 
greatly offended with him, for that he, being 
a stranger and so well used, dare presume to 
stir up or maintain any controversy in that 
place of what nature soever. And therefore 
advise him from me utterly to forbear to deal 
therein hereafter. I have done my endeavour 
to satisfy her majesty concerning him, but 
how it will fall out in the end I know not. 
Non decet hominem peregrinum curiosum 
esse in aliena republica ? (WHITGEFT, Works, 
iii. 617). It is possible that, owing to the 
intervention of the Christmas vacation, this 
warning reached Baro too late. On 12 Jan. 
following he preached before the university 
at Great St. Mary's, and ventured to criticise 
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the Lambeth Articles. His long labours as a 
scholar and his position as a professor entitled 
him to speak with some authority. At the 
same time his observations do not appear to 
have been conceived in any captious spirit, but 
lather with the design of justifying his formal 
acceptance of the new articles, and explaining 
the construction which he placed upon them. 
The Calvinistic party, flushed with their re- 
cent victory, were, however, incensed at his 
presumption ; for his discourse was construed 
into an attempt to reopen a controversy which 
they fondly hoped had been set at rest for 
ever. Although but. few of the heads were 
in Cambridge, the vice-chancellor, Roger 
Goad, felt himself under the necessity, after 
a consultation with one or two of their num- 
ber, of communicating with Whitgiffc con- 
cerning t this breach of the peace of the uni- 
versity/ Baro himself deemed it expedient 
to defend his conduct in a letter to the arch- 
bishop, and to seek a personal interview with 
him. His efforts were, however, without re- 
sult. Whitgiffc looked upon his ' troublesome 
course of contending ' as inexcusable, while 
he was himself too definitely pledged to the 
defence of the new articles to be- able to en- 
tertain any proposition which involved their 
reconsideration or modification. Baro was 
cited before the vice-chancellor and heads, 
and required to produce the manuscript of his 
sermon, while he was peremptorily forbidden 
to enter upon further discussion of the doc- 
trine involved in the Lambeth Articles. It 
is probable that the proceedings would have 
resulted in his actual removal from his pro- 
fessorial chair had it not become apparent 
that he was not without sympathisers and 
friends. Burghley interposed in his behalf 
with unwonted vigour, expressing his opinion 
that the professor had been too severely dealt 
with; while Overall (afterwards bishop of 
Norwich), Harsnet (afterwards archbishop of 
York), and the eminent Lancelot Andrewes, 
all alike declined to affirm that the views 
which he had put forth were heterodox. The 
election to the Lady Margaret professorship 
was, however, at that period a biennial one, 
and Baro's appointment terminated Novem- 
ber 1596. Before that time, foreseeing that 
he would probably not be re-elected, he wrote 
to Burgjhley, offering, if continued in office, to 
treat of the doctrine of predestination with 
great caution, or even altogether to abstain 
from any reference to it. His appeal was not 
attended with success, and before the year 
closed he deemed it necessary to leave Cam- 
bridge. 'Puffio, ne fugarer/ the utterance 
attributed to him on the occasion, sufficiently 
indicates the moral compulsion under which 
lie acted. Dr. John.Jegon, the master of 



Corpiis Christi College, made an effort to bring 
about his return. "Writing to Burghley 
(4 Dec. 1596) he speaks of Baro as one who 
' hath been here longe time a painful teacher 
of Hebrew and divinity to myself and others/ 
and ' to whome I am very willing to showe 
my thankful minde j ' and he then proceeds 
to suggest that should Baro return 'and please 
to take pains in reading Hebrew lectures in 
private houses, I doubt not but to his good 
credit, there may be raised as great a stipend' 
(MASTERS, Life of Baker -, p. 130). 

Baro did not, however, return to Cambridge, 
but lived for the remainder of his life in Lon- 
don ; residing, according to the statement of 
his grandson, ' in a house in Dyer's Yard, in 
Crutched Fryers Street, over against St. 
Olive's Church, in which he was buried 7 
(Baker MSS. xxix. 187). He died in April 
1599, and Bancroft, at that time bishop of 
London ,who sympathised with him both in his 
views and in the treatment he had experienced, 
honoured him with an imposing funeral, 
in which the pall was borne by six doctors 
of divinity, and the procession (by the bishop's 
orders) included all the clergy of the city. 

The feature which invests Baro's career 
with its chief importance is the fact that he 
was almost the first divine in England, hold- 
ing an authoritative position, who ventured 
to combat the endeavour to impart to the creed 
of the church of England a definitely ultra- 
Calvinistic character, and he thus takes rank 
as the leader in the counter movement which, 
under Bancroft, Andrewes, Laud, and other 
divines, gained such ascendency in the church, 
of England in the first half of the following 
century. Writing to Nicholas Heming, the 
Danish theologian, from Cambridge (1 April 
159G), he says : i In this country we have 
hitherto been permitted to hold the same sen- 
timents as yours on grace ; but we are now 
scarcely allowed publicly to teach our own 
opinions on that subject, much less to publish 
them ' (AEMINIUS, works, ed. Nichols, i. 92). 
Some twenty years later, it being asked at 
court what the Arminians held, the renly 
was made that they held all the best bishoprics 
and deaneries in England. 

Baro had eight children, most of whom died 
young. The eldest, Peter, was a doctor of 
medicine, and, with Mary, his wife, was natu- 
ralised by statute 4 Jac. I. He practised at 
Boston in Lincolnshire, where he successfully 
exerted himself to uphold Arminian views 
(COTTON- MATHER, Hist, of New England,W. 
iii. p. 16). A grandson, Samuel Baron, prac- 
tised as a physician at Lynn Regis in Nor- 
folk, and had a large family ; his fifth son, 
Andrew, was elected a fellow of Peterhouse 
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Baro's principal published writings were : 
1. 'Prselectiones ' on the Prophet Jonas, edited 
by Osmund Lake, of King's College, London, 
fol. 1579 ; this volume also contains * Con- 
ciones ad Cleriun ' and t Theses J maintained 
in the public schools. 2. { De Fide ejusque 
Ortu et Natura plana ac dilucida Expllcatio,' 
also edited by Osmund Lake, and by him dedi- 
cated to Sir Francis Walsingham, London, 
8vo, 1580. 3. * De Prgestantia et Dignitate 
Divinae Legis libri duo/ London, 8vo, n. d. 

4. ' A speciall Treatise of God's Prouidence/ 
&c., together with certain sermons adclerum 
and ' Quaestiones ' disputed in the schools ; 
englished by I. L. (John Ludham), vicar of 
Wethersfielde, London, 8vo, n. d. and 1590. 

5. ' Summa Trium de Preedestinatione Sen- 
tentiarum/ with notes, &c., by JohnPiscator, 
Francis Junius, and William Whitaker, Hard- 
rov. 12mo, 1613 (reprinted in ' Prsestantium 
ac Eruditorum Yirorum Epistolse Ecclesias- 
ticse et Theologicse/ 170-4). His i Orthodox 
Explanation' of the Lambeth Articles (a 
translation of the Latin original in Trin. Coll. 
Lib. Camb., B. 14, 9) is printed in Strvpe's 
< Whitgift/ App. 201! 

[The account of Baro's early life, in his own 
hand-writing, was found in the study of his great 
grandson at Peterhouse after the death of the ' 
latter ; it was transcribed by Baker QISS. sxix. 
184-8), and abridged in ]Masters's Life of Baker, 
pp. 127-30. See Mayor's Catalogue of Baker 
MSS. in the University Library, Cambridge, 
p. 301 ; Cooper's Athense Cantab, ii. 274-8 ; 
Mnllinger's Hist, of the University of Cambridge, 
ii. 347-50 ; Cotton Mather's Hist, of New Eng- 
land ; Whitgift's "Works (by Parker Society, see 
Index) ; Strype's Life of Whitgift and Annals 
of the Beformation ; Heywood and Wright's 
Cambridge Transactions during the Puritan 
Period, ii. 89-100; Nichols's Life and Works | 
of Arminius, vol. i. ; Haag's La France Protes- j 
tante, 1st ed. i. 261 seq., 2nd ed. i. 866 seqq.l 

J. B. M. 



BARON, BERNARD (d. 1762), engraver, 
son-in-law and pupil of Nicholas Tardieu, 
was bom in Paris about 1700. He came to 
London with Dubosc and other engravers. 
In 1729 he returned for a short while to 
Paris, and there engraved a plate after Wat- 
teau, and sat for his portrait to Vanloo. He 
engraved a vast number of works. Heine- 
ken mentions Yandyck, Kneller, Hogarth, 
Rubens, Titian, Watteau, David Teniers, 
Gravelot, and Vanloo, with many more, as 
artists whose works were reproduced by 
Baron. Amongst the best of his engravings 
may be mentioned ' The Family of the Earl 
of Pembroke' (1740), 'King Charles I on 
horseback, with the Duke d'Epemon ' (1741),, 
* The King and Queen, with two Children/ 



and the ' Nassau family,' all after Vandyck. 
He lived the greater part of his life in Lon- 
don, and died there, in Panton Street, Hay- 
market, 22 Jan. 1762. He engraved in "a 
rough bold manner, with little precision. 
There are five of his prints in the ' Recueil 
des Nations du Levant, 5 and some more in 
Dalton's ' Collection of Antique Statuary.' 

[Dussieux's Les Artistes Fransais a 1'etranger ; 
Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, iii. 979 ; 
Strutt's Diet, of Engravers ; Heineken's Diction- 
naire des Artistes; Fiissli's Kiinstler-Lexicon, 
1806 ; Bryan's Diet, of Painters and Engravers; 
Nagler's Kiinstler-Lexicon, 1835 ; Huber and 
Eost's Handbueh fur Kunstliebhaber uncL 
Sammler, viii. 99.] E. It. 

BARON or BARRON, BARTHOLO- 
MEW, or BotfAVENTTTB^ (d. 1696), Irish 
Franciscan and miscellaneous writer, born 
towards the commencement of the seven- 
teenth centurv. was second son of Law- 

V ' 

rence Baron, merchant, of Clonmel, in Tip- 

Ejrary, by his first wife, Maria, sister of 
uke* Wadding, founder of St. Isidore's Col- 
lege, Rome, for Irish Franciscans. The 
familv of Baron was one of the numerous 

r ^^^ 

offshoots of that of the FitzGeralds, or 
Geraldines, of Munster. Baron, under the 
guidance of his uncle Wadding, entered the 
order of St. Francis, in Italv. about 1636. 

f V > ' 

and assumed the name of Bonaveutura in 
honour of that celebrated Franciscan doctor 
of the church, writer, and cardinal. With 
Wadding he took up his residence at Rome 
in the college of St. Isidore, the home of the 
Irish Franciscans. Baron acquired eminence 
as a theologian and by his Latin compo- 
sitions both in prose and verse. He en- 
joyed the friendship of Popes Urban IV and 
Alexander YH, and of the Cardinals Bar- 
berini and Ludovisio. Baron's elder brother, 
Greoifrey, held an eminent position in con- 
nection with the Irish Confederation, esta- 
blished in 1642. In 1643, while professor at 
St. Isidore's, Baron issued a volume entitled 
* Panegyrici Sacroprophani/ a second edition 
of which appeared at Lyons in 1656. Among 
other early published productions was a diary 
of the siege of Duncannon, Waterford (Ob- 
sidio et &cpugnatio Arcis Duncannon sub 
Thoma Prestono), and its capture from the 
English parliamentarians by the forces of 
the Irish confederates in 1644-5. 'Prselu- 
siones Philosophicse,' b^ Baron, appeared at 
Rome in 1651, and again at Lyons in 1661. 
In 1653 he published at Rome a treatise on 
the work of Boethius, e De Consolatione Phi- 
losophise/ entitled ' Boetius Absolutus ; sive 
de Consolatione Theologies,' and in four books. 
In 1656 Baron resided for a time in Hun- 
gary, as administrator of the affairs of His 
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order. While in Hungary a volume of his ; 
miscellaneous poems was printed for him at 
Cologne. with a dedication, addressed from 
Tyrnau in Upper Hungary, to Pope Alex- 
ander VII. In this collection are poems on 
the Irish saints, Patrick and Brigid, on the 
author's father, mother, and brother, Geoffrey 
[q.- v.], and on Clonmel, his "birthplace. Hun- 
garians and Italians bore testimony, in Latin 
verse, to the merits of these productions. 
Baron's * Cursus Philosophicus ' appeared at 
Home, in three volumes folio, in 1660, and at 
Cologne in 1664. He devoted much time to 
the study and exposition of the works of Duns 
Scotus, and in 1664 he published ' Scotus per 
nniversam philosophiam, logicam, physicam, 
t metaphysicam defensus,' 3 vols. folio. In 
1668 appeared at Wurzburg, in Bavaria, a folio 
volume of Baron's miscellaneous writings 
in prose and verse. To this an engraved 
portrait was prefixed, representing him in 
the Franciscan habit. Treatises by Baron in 
relation to Scotus were printed at Lyons in 
1666, 1670, and 1676. Baron was appointed 
provincial commissary of the Franciscan 
order, and it is said that some of his 
countrymen desired to have him nominated 
to the see of Cashel, vacant about this time. 
In recognition of the high value set upon 
Baron's works by eminent continental scho- 
lars, Cosmo de' Medici, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, bestowed upon him the office of his- 
toriographer in 1676. The post of librarian 
to the grand duke was at that time held by 
the celebrated Antonio Magliabecchi. Baron, 
while resident at Florence, as historiographer 
to the grand duke, composed a work styled 
'Trias Tusca ' ' The Tuscan Triad' in 
praise of three religious personages of high 
repute in that district. In an epistle prefixed 
to it, the author expressed his obligations to 
the grand duke for the numerous favours con- 
ferred upon him. This volume, with portraits, 
was printed at Cologne in 1676. In the same 
year a treatise by Baron, treating of the Medici 
family, entitled 'Orbes Medicei/ was pub- 
lished at Florence, of the academy of which 
he was a member. Of his published works, 
the last appears to have been that on the his- 
tory of the Order for Eedemption of Captives. 
It forms a folio volume of three hundred and 
sixty-three pages, and was issued at Home 
in 1684, with the following title, * Annales 
Ordinis Sanctissimse Trinitatis Redemptions 
Captivorum ab anno Christi 1198 ad annum 
1297. J A writer who conversed with Baron 
at Rome in 1684 mentions that he was gifted 
with great eloquence, that his publications 
down to that year included ten volumes in 
folio, and that ne had eleven further volumes 
in preparation. Baron acted on behalf of 



the Franciscan Order as 'custos'for Scotland, 
and is stated to have declined to accept either 
a bishopric or the rectorship of the Irish col- 
lege of St. Isidore, at Rome, where he passed 
the closing years of his life. An unpublished 
letter is extant, addressed to him in 1696, 
by Magliabecchi, in relation to a book then 
recently published at Modena, in which re- 
ference was made to Baron's works. Baron 
died at Rome on 18 March 1696. His tomb 
at St. Isidore's bears an inscription by John 
de Burgo, formerly rector of that college, 
which records that Baron composed twenty- 
two volumes, and attained to eminence in 
oratory, poetry, philosophy, history, and theo- 
logy. Some of Baron's unpublished manu- 
scripts are in Spain, and others are possessed 
by the Franciscan order. Two contemporary 
oil paintings of Baron are extant. One of 
these is preserved by the Franciscans at 
Dublin, and the other is in the college of 
St. Isidore, Rome. Of the latter portrait a 
copy has recently been placed by the Fran- 
ciscan order in their convent at Clonmel, 
Baron's native town. 

[MS. Records of Prerogative Court, Ireland; 
]\JS. Archives of Franciscans of Ireland ; Annales 
Minorum, ed. J. M. Fonseca, 1731 ; History of 
Irish Confederation and War in Ireland, 1641-3, 
Dublin, 1882; MS. Records of College of St. 
Isidore, Rome; Ware's Irish Writers (Harris), 
253.] J. T. G. 

BARON or BARRON, GEOFFREY 

(d. 1651), Irish rebel, elder brother of Bona- 
venture Baron [q. v.], acquired eminence in 
Ireland as a scholar and a lawyer in the reign 
of Charles I. He engaged actively in the 
affairs of the Irish confederates in 1642, and 
was appointed as their delegate to the court 
of France. Baron acted for a time as treasurer 
for the Irish Confederation, and throughout 
his career enjoyed a high character for pro- 
bity and sincere devotion to the cause of his 
Roman catholic countrymen. He strongly 
opposed the surrender of Limerick to the 
army of the parliament of England in 1651, 
and was consequently one of those excepted 
from pardon for life and estate by a special 
clause in the treaty of capitulation. When the 
parliamentarian troops entered Limerick in 
October 1651, Baron voluntarily surrendered 
himself, and was sentenced to death by a court 
of officers presided over by the lord-deputy, 
Henry Ireton. Edmund Ludlow, lieutenant- 
general of the horse, mentions that, in reply 
to Ireton, Baron answered ' that it was not 
just to exclude him from mercy, because he 
had been engaged in the same cause ' as the 
parliamentarians ' pretended to fight for, 
the liberty and religion of his country.* 
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Baron was executed at Limerick, and met 
his fate with great intrepidity. 

[History of Irish Confederation and "\Tar in 
Ireland, 1641-3, Dublin, 1882; Contemporary 



'Life of Edward Jenner, M.D., LL.D.,F.R.S., 
with Illustrations of his Doctrine and Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence,' in two vols. 
8vo, with two portraits, -was not completed 

i "^ ^% j\ *L fw^n T i i 



History of Affairs in Ire'land, 1641-52, Dublin, | imtil 1838. The hook is not only a service- 

- a ^ le histor of the vaccination movement 



1879-81 ; Archives of Franciscan Order; Tare- 
nodia Hiberno-catholica, GEniponti, 1659 ; Me- i throughout the world, hut is full of human 
moirs of E. LudloTT, London, 1751 ; Metra Mis- interest of the more homely kind, and is put 
eellanea, authore P. F. B.Baronio, Colonise, 1657; ! together with good sense and with conside- 



Rinuccini MSS.. Holkham; ^Sunziatura in Ir- 



landa, Firenze, 1844.] 



j. T. a. 



rable attention to style and proportion. Dr. 
Baron's literary merits are indeed greater 
than his scientific. 

BARON, JOHX, M.D. (1786-1851), phy- Tubercle was the subject upon which he 
of Gloucester, and the friend and published three booes: (1) l Enquiry illus- 



sician 



biographer of Jenner, was born at St. An- ; trating the Nature of Tuberculated Accre- 
drews, where his father was professor of i tions of Serous Membranes/ &c., plates, 8vo ? 
rhetoric in the university. At the age of j London, 1S19 ; (2) e Illustrations of the 
fifteen he was sent to Edinburgh to study , Enquiry respecting Tuberculous Diseases,* 
medicine, and he graduated M.D. there four ; plates, Svo, London, 1822 ; and (3) ' Delinea- 
years later (1805), at the age of nineteen, tions of the Changes of Structure which 
EEe would appear to have taken a leading , occur in Man and some of the Inferior Ani- 
place among the students of his year, for he j mals/ plates, 4to, London, 1828. The theory 
was elected one of the annual presidents of of tubercle, which he seriously endeaTOurecl 
the Students' Royal Medical Society. In to make good, may be said to have been in. 
the year when he graduated his father died, . the air during thdse years. It came to "hi 
and he prepared his college lectures for the j through conversation with Jenner, who, in 
press. He then attended a patient to Lisbon turn, appears to have got some inkling of it 
for two years, and onhis return settled in prac- from his master, John Hunter, and would 
tice at Gloucester. Hewas almost at once ap- j have written on it himself had he not been 
pointed one of the physicians to the General 1 preoccupied with vaccination. As it was, 
Infirmary, and soon acquired a considerable it fell to the lot of Dr. Baron to follow it 
business. He practised as a physician in out, and the idea underlying the inquiry 
~" " ' n " "" ' proved, unfortunately, to be a misleading 

one. The idea was that tubercles were fi hy- 
datids ' become solid. Hydatids were then 
understood to include not only bladder- 
worms, as at present, "but almost any kind 
of vesicle filled with fluid, even cysts of 
the ovary. In the course of his practice, 
Dr. Baron found (in post-mortem examina- 
tions) a good many cases of tubercle of the 
serous membranes which appeared to him to 
suit the ' hydatid ' theory. The tubercles on 



Gloucester and the surrounding country until 
1832, when failing health (aggravated by 
the effects of an attack of Asiatic cholera) 
obliged him to retire. He resided at Chel- 
tenham during the remainder of his life, dis- 
abled by ' creeping palsy ' during his latter 
years, but intellectually vigorous to the last. 
Jffe was of a philanthropic and pious dispo- 
sition, an early advocate, at the Gloucester 
asylum, of the more humane treatment of 
lunatics, which afterwards became general 
through the labours of Drs. Conolly and 
Take, a founder of the Medical Benevolent 
Fund, and an active supporter of the Medical 
Missionary Society of Edinburgh. He died 
in 1851. 

Among his more distinguished friends were 
Dr. Matthew Baillie, who had a country house 
in the Cotswolds, near Cirencester, and Ed- 
ward Jenner, who practised in the Vale of 
Berkeley, on the other side of the hills, six- 
teen miles from Gloucester. He came to 
know Jenner about 1809, by which time the 
latter had become eminent; and the intimacy 
grew to be such that he was naturally desig- 
nated as Jenner's biographer by the execu- 
tors. All the biographical materials, copious 
and well preserved, were put into his hands 
soon after Jenner's death in 1823 ; but the 



which his attention became fixed were pe- 
culiar. They were often suspended by a 
stalk, of 'a pearly hue and cartilaginous 
hardness/ with numerous small blood-ves- 
sels converging to the apex of the tubercle 
and spreading in a plexus over its surface. 
Sometimes they were exceedingly minute, in 
numbers defying all calculation, and woven 
into a fringe ; others hung by themselves, of 
the size and shape of peas, or oblong and as- 
large as beans, while some were of the size 
of hazel-nuts ; the smaller were pearly and 
cartilaginous, and the larger contained a 
soft, creamy, yellowish matter. In one of 
the cases, ' numerous fleshy and vascular ap- 
pendiculae or tubercles hung suspended like 
apes into the cavity of the abdomen.* 
' iese unique appearances recalled to Baron 
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the fancy of Jenner (who "was misled by the 
coexistence of tubercles and true hydatids 
. in the lung of the ox), and led him to adopt 
the ' hydatid ' theory of tubercle in general. 
Curiously enough, Dupuy, a French veteri- 
narian, had been led two years earlier (1817), 
and independently of Baron, to adopt the 
same 'hydatid 7 theory to explain the hanging 
4 pearls ' or ' grapes ' which are the common 
form of tubercle in cattle. The coincidence 
of his own and Dupuy's observations had 
been found out by Baron before he published 
"his second volume (1821), and the French 
veterinarian, as well as several old writers 
on human pathology, were marshalled in 
support of the theory. The theory is now 
completely discredited ; but Baron's descrip- 
tion of a variety of hanging tubercle in man, 
the same that has its proper habitat in the 
bovine species, is not likely to lose its in- 
terest. These services to pathological science, 
aided doubtless by his intimacy with Baillie 
and Jenner, procured him admission into the 
Eoyal Society in 1823. 



[Address of the President of the Royal Med. 
Chir. Soe. 1 March 1852, in the Lancet, 1852, 
vol. i.] C. C. 

BARON or BARRON, RICHARD (d. 
1766), republican, was born at Leeds, and 
educated at Glasgow 1737-40, which he left 
with a testimonial signed by Hutcheson and 
Simpson. Baron became a friend of Thomas 
Gordon, author of the ' Independent "Whig/ 
and afterwards of Thomas Hollis, whom he 
helped in collecting works defending the re- 
publicanism 1 of the seventeenth century. He 
edited in 1751 a collection of tracts by Gor- 
don, under the title, C A Cordial for Low 
Spirits/ 3 vols. 8vo ; and in 1752 a similar 
collection by Gordon and others, called ' The 
Follies of Priestcraft and Orthodoxy shaken/ 
in 2 vols. An enlarged edition of the last, 
In four volumes, including tracts by Hoadly, 
Sykes, Arnall, and Archdeacon Blackburne, 
was prepared by him, and published in 1767 
for the benefit of his widow and three children, 
In 1751 he also edited Algernon Sidney's 
* Discourse concerning Government/ and in 
1753 Milton's prose works (for which he re- 
ceived 10J. 10s.). An edition by Toland had 
appeared in 1697, and one by Birch in 1738. 
Baron afterwards found the second edition 
of the ' Eikonoklastes/ and reprinted it in 
1756. He also edited Ludlows 'Memoirs' 
in 1751, and Nedham's ' Excellency of a Free 
State ' in 1757. Hollis engaged him in 1766 
to superintend an edition of Slarvell ; but the 
plan dropped upon Baron professing his in- 
ability to supply the necessary information, 
and it was afterwards taken up by Captain 



Thompson in 1776. Baron is described as an 
artless and impetuous person, whose impru- 
dence kept him poor. He died in ' miserable 
circumstances ' in 1766. 

[Protestant Dissenter Magazine, vi. 166 
(Blackburne's) Memoir of Hollis, pp. 361-7 573 ' 
86, &c.] L. S. 

BARON, ROBERT (1593 P-1639), divine, 
was at St. Andrews, where he is said to have 
distinguished himself in a disputation held 
before James I in 1617 (Preface to Metar 
physica). He was minister of Keith in 1619 
and was professor of divinity in the college 
of St. Salvator, St. Ajidrews, where he pub- 
lished 'Philosophia Theologies ancillans/ 
1621. He became professor of divinity in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and minister of 
Greyfriars in 1624. In 1627 he received his 
D.D. degree, and published on this occasion 
his { Disputatio theologica de formali objecto 
fidei, hoc est, de Sacrae Scriptures divina et 
canonica authoritate.' This was answered by 
Turnbull, a Scotch Jesuit, to whom he replied 
in 1631 in a treatise called 'Ad Georgii 
Turnebulli Tetragonismum Pseudographum 
Apodixis Catholica, seu Apologia pro dispu- 
tatione de formali objecto fidei. 7 , In 1633 he 
published a ' Disputatio theologica de vero 
discrimme peccati mortalis et venialis.' In 
1635 he contributed a funeral sermon to the 
collection called ' Funerals of ... Patrick 
Forbes, Bishop of Aberdeen.' He took part 
in a famous debate against the covenanting 
commissioners in 1638, and on 28 March 1639 
fled by sea to England, with other Aberdeen 
doctors, on the approach of Montrose, and 
was nominated by Charles I to the see of 
Orkney. He died at Berwick on his return, 
19 Aug. 1639, aged about forty-six. . He 
left a widow, who was forced to allow the 
inspection of his library by the presbytery 
of Aberdeen. She and her children received 
compensation for their sufferings on the Re- 
storation. Besides the above, he is the author 
of _ ' Metaphysica generalis : accedunt nunc 
primum quse supererant ex parte speciali ; 
opus postumum ex musseo A. Clementii 
Zirizasi/ London (1657?), and Cambridge, 
1685. He left various manuscripts, some of 
which are preserved in the King's College 
library, Aberdeen. For a full account of 
these writings see Gordon's ' Scots Affairs/ 
iii. 236-9, note. 

[Scott's FastiEcclesiae Scoticanae, iii. 205. 473 ; 
Grub's Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, ii. 372, 
iii. 8, 56, 64 ; Gordon's Scots Affairs (Spalding 
Club), iii. 89, 90, 235.] L. S. 

BARON, ROBERT (ft. 1645), poet and 
dramatist, claims distinction as one of the 
t successful of plagiarists. With so 
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much judgment did he steal that his thefts j Denham's * Sophy/ but adds : ; I had finished 
passed unrecognised for more than a century j three compleat acts of this tragedy before Isaw 
after his death. According to Langbaine, ! that, nor was I then discouraged from proceed- 
who, on this occasion, seems no more trust- ! ing. It is without date, but is dedicated to the 
worthy than usual, he was born in 1630. His \ king, whence probably it was not later than 
first printed work, ' EpoToiraiyviov, or the Cy- j 1648. Denham's ' Sophy/ meanwhile, first 
prian Academy/ he dates from* my chambers saw the light in 1642. " Warton says that 
in Gray's Inn, 1 April 1647.' It is dedicated , ' Mirza ' is a copy of Jonson's * Catiline/ which 
to James Howell, the well-known author of - seems not quite just. Genest gives an analv- 
* Epistolse Ho-Elianee/ who was perhaps his sis of the stoiy. There are one or two good 
uncle, though Warton says that the word and eminently dramatic lines in ' Mirza/ 
nephew applied by Howell to Baron * seems which as yet "have not been traced to any 
to be only a term of fondness and familiarity.' other writer. More than one hundred pages 
Howell, in one of his letters to Baron in of annotation are supplied by the author, thus 
Paris, encloses a bill of exchange for the use \ swelling the book out to two hundred and 
of the recipient, and there seems therefore ' sixty-four pages. 'Pocula Cast alia was given 
reason to suppose that a relationship ex- \ to tne world in 1650, Svo. In 1649 appeared 
isted. There is also some cause to conjee- t Apologie for Paris for rejecting of Juno 
ture that Baron had shown Howell his verses j and Pallas and presenting of Ate's Golden 
while still in manuscript. In a letter dated \ Ball to Venus/ &c., 16mo. Langbaine, who 
Fleet, 3 Aug. 1645, and addressed to Master anticipates Warton's assertion with regard to 
Pt. B., Howell likens the ' lines ' of his cor- , the resemblance between * Mirza ' and e Cati- 
respondent to ' leaves, or rather so many : line/ quotes passages from both which have 
branches, amongst which ther sprouted di- I a certain measure of resemblance, but scarcely 
vers swe_et blossoms of ingenuity, which I find i support a charge stronger than imitation, 
may quickly come to a rare maturity/ &c. : He also states that Baron i is the first author 
He also expresses a wish that 'fbrraign ayr \ taken notice of by Phillips in his "Theatrum 
did blow upon the foresaid blossoms. Less \ Poetarum/' or his transcriber, Mr. Winstan- 
than two years later, 20 June 1647, Howell \ ley, in his ( ' Lives of the English Poets ; " and 
addresses Baron in Paris in language of very j though neither of them give any other ac- 
similar eulogy, and speaks of having ' seldom ! count of our author but what they collected 
met with such an ingenious mixture of prose \ from my former catalogue, printed 16SO, yet, 
and verse, interwoven with such varieties of i through a mistake in the method of that cata- 
fancy and charming strains of amorous pas- j logue, they have ascrib'd many anonymous 
sions/ &c. In vindication of HowelTs judg- i plays to the foregoing writers, which belonged 
ment it may be urged that whole passages of not to them.' Tins complaint is justified. Win- 
the t Cyprian Academy ' and of Baron's other Stanley attributes to Baron ' Don Quixote, 
works are taken, with scarcely a pretence of j or the Knight of the Ill-favoured Counte- 
alteration, from the first edition of Milton's | nance/ a comedy which Mr. Halliwell Phil- 
minor poems, first published in 1645, and j lips (Dictionary of Old Plays) says was never 
yet almost unknown. No similar instances j printed ; 'Dick Scorner/ a play mentioned 
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works, 1801. To the 'Poeula Castalia' of 
Baron (Lond. 1650, Svo), Howell prefixed 
some verses, in which he spoke of the ( green- 
ness ' of the author's muse. Baron's various 
volumes of poems have a full share of the com- 
mendatory verses then in fashion. Among 
the signatures are Jo. Quarles, fell, of Pet. 
House, Camb., and J. Hall. 
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volume of the booksellers' edition of Milton s Thomas Legge ; and the * Marriage of Wit and 
W m.ira i am T A ^o < D/v A i A n rt c,^i,'o n f : Science/ which is by Thomas Marshe, and was 

printed about fifty years before the birth of 
Baron. Other masques and interludes are 
assigned to him in obvious mistake. * Deorum 
Dona," a masque, and * Gripus and Hegio/ a 
pastoral in three acts, the former borrowed 
from poems of Waller^the latter taken from 
Waller's ' Poems ' and Webster's ' Duchess of 



Baron was educated at Cambridge, though j Malfy/.are also mentioned by Winstanley, 
there is no evidence that he took his degree, the *Biographia Dramatica/ and Mr. Halfi- 
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His best known work is a tragedy, entitled 
'Mirza/ said on the title-page to "have been 
really acted in Persia in the last age. In an 
address to the reader, Baron acknowledges 
that the story is the same as that of Sir John 



well Phillips. These two works are included 
in the * Cyprian Academy J mentioned above. 
If, as has been supposed, Milton aided Phillips 
in writing the t Theatrum Poetarum/ he has 
treated with signal indulgence the piracies 
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of Baron from himself. After 1650 Baron 
disappears, and nothing more is heard con- 
cerning him. 




Theatnim Poetarum ; HowelTs Letters.] J. K. 



BAROET, STEPHEN (d. 1520 ?), a Fran- 
ciscan friar of the Strict Observance, was edu- 
cated in the university of Cambridge, where 
he acquired fame as a preacher. He became 
confessor to King Henry VIII, and ^ provin- 
cial of his order in Engknd. He died soon 
after 1520. His worts are : 1. ' Sermpnes 
Declamati cora alma vniuersitate Catibri- 
giesi per venerandum patrem fratrem Ste- 
phanum barone fratrum minoru de obseruatia 
nucupatoru regni Anglie prouinciale vicariu 
ac confessore regiu Impressi lodonijs per 
wynandu de worde (I the fletestrete) ad sig- 
num solis moram trahetem/ n. d., square 8vo., 
It is printed in double columns, black letter. 
2. 'Incipit tractatulus eiusdem yeneradi 
patris De regirnine principu ad serenissimuin 
rege anglie henricu octauum. Impressus 
lodonijs,' &c. as in the preceding work, -to 
which it was undoubtedly intended to be an 
appendix. It is dedicated to King Henry V HI. 

[MS. Addit. 5863, f. 141 ; Wood's Athense 
Oxon. i. 42, 670, 833 ; Dodd's Church Hist. i. 
232 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 77 ; Cooper's Athense 
Cantab, i. 23 ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Her- 
bert, 218, 219.] T. C. 

BARONS or BAEUSTES, WILLIAM 
(d. 1505), bishop of London and master of the 
rolls, about whom singularly little is known, 
appears to have been educated at Oxford, 
where he took the degree of LL.D., but in 
what college or hall he studied has not been 
ascertained. Neither is it known when he 
took orders; but he was already a con- 
spicuous man when, in 1500, on the vacancy 
of the see of Canterbury, he became com- 
missary of the chapter and of the prerogative 
court. That same year he obtained the livings 
of East Peckham in Kent, and of Beacons- 
field in Buckinghamshire; in 1501 that of 
G-edney in Lincolnshire; in 1502 that of 
Bosworth in Leicestershire ; and in 1503 that 
of Tharfield in the archdeaconry -of Hunt- 
ingdon. 

In 1501, at the marriage of Prince Arthur- 
and Katharine of Arragon, when the banns 
were asked in St. Paul's, it was arranged that 
the king's secretary should 'object openly 
in Latin against the said marriage, 1 alleging 
reasons why it could not be lawful, and that 
he should be answered in the same language 
by Dr. Barons, who was to produce the dis- 
pensation (GATBLDOTBE'S Letters and Papers of 



Richard III and Henry VII 9 i. 414). This 
programme was no doubt followed. Barons 
was evidently in high favour, and was made 
master of the rolls on 1 Feb. following* 
(1502). On 24 Jan. 1503 he assisted in 
laying the first stone of Henry VITs chapel 
at Westminster. On 20 June following he 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
the new treaty with Ferdinand for Katharine's 
second marriage. On 2 Aug. 1504 he was 
appointed by papal provision bishop of Lon- 
don on Warham's translation to Canterbury, 
Henry VII having written to the pope in 
his favour on 8 July preceding. He received 
the temporalities on 13 Nov., and gave up 
his office of master of the rolls the same day. 
He was consecrated on 26 Nov. But he en- 
joyed the bishopric scarcely a whole year, for 
'he died on 9 or 10 Oct. 1505. 



[Godwin, p. 190 ; "Wood's Athenae (Bliss), ii. 
694 ; Newcourt, i. 24 ; Eymer, xiii. 78, 111 ; J3er- 
genroth's Spanish Calendar, i. No. 364 ; Brown's- 
Venetian Calendar, i. 840 ; Foss's Judges.] 

j. a. 

BARONSDALE, WILLIAM (d. 1608), 
physician, was born in Gloucestershire, pro- 
bably about 1530-40. He was educated at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, being admitted a 
scholar 5 Nov. 1551, and took his first degree 
B.A. in 1554-5, that of M.A. 1556, and that 
of MJD. in 1568. He was a senior fellow 
and bursar of his college, and twice held the 
lectureship on medicine founded by Linacre, 
being elected to the office first on 10 Jan. 
1561-2, and again 26 May 1564. Proceeding 
to London, he was elected a fellow of the 
College of Physicians, though in what year 
is not recorded; and afterwards held the- 
offices of counsellor in 1588, 1600, 1602, and 
1604 j censor from 1581 to 1585 ; and trea- 
surer in 1583 (being the first fellow appointed 
to this newly founded office), 1604, 1605, and 
1607. Further, he was president of the col- 
lege for eleven successive years, from 1589 
to 1600. 

Nothing is known of this physician beyond 
his official connection with the London col- 
lege, showing him to have been an impor- 
tant man in his day. 

[Hunk's Eoll of the College of Physicians, 
2nd ed. i. 73 ; Cooper's Athense Cantab, ii. 492.] 

J. P. P. 

BAHOWE or BARRpW, THOMAS 

(d. 1497 ?), ecclesiastic and judge, was rector 
of Olney in Buckinghamshire, and was ap- 
pointed to a prebend in St. Stephen's Chapel 
in the palace of Westminster in July 1483, 
shortly after the accession of Eichard HI, and 
in September of the same year to the master- 
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ship of the rolls, in succession to Robert 
Morton, who was dismissed on suspicion of 
complicity in the intrigues of his brother 
John, bishop of Ely. In December 1483 
Barowe received the tun, i.e. two pipes, of 
wine, which it thenceforth became the custom 
to grant to each new master of the rolls on his 
appointment. It is believed that at the pre- 
sent day the wine is not actually sent, though 
the master receives its equivalent. On 29 July 
Barowe was appointed keeper of the great seal, 
which the lord chancellor. Bishop Russell, 
had been compelled to surrender : but on the 
22nd of the following month, after the defeat 
and death of Richard at Bosworth, he de- 
livered it up to Henry YII, who appears to : 
have retained it in his own possession until | 
6 March 1486, when he delivered it to John ! 
Alcock. Barowe was permitted to retain his 
prebend, and also a mastership in chancery | 
which he had received from Richard HI, but ; 
not the mastership of the rolls, Robert Morton j 
resuming possession of that office without a j 
new patent. Barowe is last mentioned as j 
acting in the capacity of receiver of petitions ! 
in the parliament of '1496. j 

[Hardy's Cat. of Lords Chancs. &c. 56 ; Rot. i 
Parl. vi. 409, 458, 509 ; 3'oss's Judges of Eng- 1 
land, iv. 485-6.] J. X. E. | 

BARRALET, JOHN JAMES (d. 1812), ! 
water-colour painter, of French extraction. | 
was born in Ireland. He was a student in the 
Dublin Academy, and worked under Manning. 
He settled in Dublin after going through the 
schools, and was in vogue as a teacher. He 
was made a member of the London Society 
of Artists, and exhibited occasionally at th'e 
Royal Academy. In 1774 he received a 
premium from the Society of Arts for a 
picture, ' A View on the Thames/ In 1795 
he emigrated to Philadelphia. His morals 
suffered, it is said, in the new country. His 
chief employment whilst there was in book 
illustrations. He made drawings for Grose's 
1 Antiquities of Ireland ' and Conyngham's 
* Irish Antiquities/ His works were engraved 
by Bartolozzi, Grignion, and others. In the 
British Museum a good drawing by Barralet 
is preserved, signed 1786, of a ruined bridge 
in Ireland. The composition is good, the 
manner of painting flat and old-fashioned ; 
there is considerable vitality, if no very 
literal truth, in the figures wnich enliven it. 
A writer in Rose's ' Biographical Dictionary ' 
says he * painted figures, landscape, and 
flowers. His landscape drawings in chalk, 
in which he affected to imitate Vernet, were 
much admired. He afterwards became a 
stainer of glass.' South Kensington shows 
examples of his work. 

VOL. III. 



[Redgrave's Diet, of Eng. Painters; Rose's 
Biog. Diet.] E. It. 

BASItALLIER,, FRANCIS LOUIS OP 
FRANCIS i 1773 P-1853), lieutenant-colonel, 
colonial explorer and surveyor, was appointed 
ensign in the New South AVales corps (after- 
wards the old 102nd foot), 14 Aug. 1800, and 
undertook the duties of aide-de-camp, engi- 
neer and artillery officer in the settlement/to 
the command of which Captain P. G. King, 
R.N., succeeded about the same time. In 
December of that vear the Ladv Nelson, 

. r f 

armed schooner a small vessel of sixty tons, 
fitted for coast service with sliding keels 
on Admiral Schanks's principle arrived 
from England, under command of Lieu- 
tenant James Grant, R.N., being the first 
vessel to pass through Bass's Straits from the 
westward. The Lady Nelson was at once 
ordered on a survey of these straits, and En- 
sign Barrallier was embarked in her as sur- 
veyor. The geographical results are given 
in the following charts, which will be found 
in the British Museum : Chart of Western 
Port and the coast to Wilsons promontory, 
forming part of the north side of Bass's 
Straits, surveyed by Ensign Barrallier, 
1801-8; chart of Bass's Straits, showing 
tracks and discoveries of vessels between 
28 Sept. 1800 and 9 March 1803, by Ensign 
Barrallier. He was also employee! in the 
Lady Nelson in a survey of Hunter's river, 
which was foxmd to be a harbour having three 
distinct, rivers. Whilst they were engaged 
on this service the explorers were surrounded 
by natives, and narrowly escaped losing 
their lives. Barrallier, with nine soldiers 
of his regiment and some Sydney natives, 
also made an attempt to cross the Blue 
Mountains in 1802. The party was absent 
four months, and suffered many hardships, 
but was unsuccessful. Soon afterwards, when 
the employment of officers of the New South 
Wales corps on non-regimental duties was 
forbidden by the home authorities, Governor 
King recorded in the 6 general orders/ by 
which the settlement was then regulated, 
his sense of * the services heretofore rendered 
by Ensign Barrallier in discharging the 
duties of military engineer and artiHery 
officer, superintending the military defences, 
batteries, and cannon of the settlement ; in 
addition to which he has most assiduously 
and voluntarily discharged the duties of 
colonial engineer and surveyor, to the ad- 
vancement of the natural history and geo- 
graphy of the settlement/ Barrallier was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the 90th 
foot in 1805, which he joined at Antigua, 
where he was again employed in surveying. 
For his services as an assistant engineer at 

T 
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the capture of Martinique in 1809, he was 
promoted to a company in the 101st foot. 
He served on the staff of Lieutenant-general 
Sir George Beckwith at the capture of Gua- 
daloupe in 1810, and was entrusted with the 
design and erection of a monument to the 
British who fell there. In 1812, by order 
of the Duke of York, he undertook a very 
elaborate military survey of the island of 
Barbadoes, including the determination of the 
latitudes and longitudes of the chief points 
on the coast, a work in which he was en- 
gaged for five years, with the exception of 
a short time when he served with the quar- 
termaster-general's department of the force 
that recaptured Guadaloupe in 1815. When 
the 101st regiment was brought home and 
disbanded at Chatham in 1817, Barrallier 
was placed on half-pay, and, after brief periods 
of full pay in other corps, finally retired on 
half-pay of the rifle, brigade in 1833. He 
became' a brevet lieutenant-colonel in 1840, 
and died at Commercial Road, London, 
11 June 1853, at the age of 80. 

[New South Wales General Orders, 1791- 
1806, Sydney, 1802-6 (a copy of this book, the 
first printed in Australia, is in the British Mu- 
seum) ; Grant's Narrative of a Voyage of Dis- 
covery in N. S. Wales, 1803; Army Lists; 
Obituary Notice in Colburn's United Service 
Magazine, July 1853. Many of the Australian 
details in the latter are not correct according to 
the colonial records.] H. M. C. 

BAItRATT, ALFRED (1844-1881), phi- 
losophical writer, eldest son of Mr. James 
Barratt, solicitor, was born at Heald Grove, 
Manchester, on 12 July 1844. He showed 
extraordinary precocity; he could pick out 
all the letters of the alphabet when twelve 
months old ; and at three he knew by heart 
a story in twenty-eight verses, read to him 
only three times. When eight years old he 
was sent to a small day-school, where he 
learnt modern as well as the classical lan- 
guages. Four years later he went to a school 
at Sandbach, where he picked up in play- 
hours the rudiments of Hebrew and Arabic 
and a little Persian from an under-master. 
At fourteen he went to Rugby, where he 
continued to distinguish himself, gaining 
twenty-nine prizes. In 1862 he entered 
Balliol, and became a scholar in his first 
term. He took a double first in modera- 
tions and a first-class in the classical, mathe- 
matical, and law and modern history schools 
in 1866, thus achieving the unequalled dis- 
tinction of five first classes ' within four years 
and two months 7 from beginning residence. 
He obtained a fellowship at Brasenose a year 
later, and in January 1869 he published his 
4 Physical Ethics/ with which he had ' amused 



himself ' in leisure hours at Oxford. In 1870 
he obtained the Eldon law scholarship. He 
studied law under Vice-chancellor Wickens 
and Mr. Horace Davey, and was called to 
the bar in 1872. In May 1876 he married 
Dorothea, sister of an old school friend, the 
Rev. R. Hart Davis. Soon after his mar- 
riage he began a work called ' Physical 
Metempiric,' and his absorption in philoso- 
phical studies, together with a natural diffi- 
dence, interfered with his devotion to the 
bar. In the autumn of 1880 he became 
secretary to the Oxford University Commis- 
sion. The pressure of combined legal, offi- 
cial, and literary labours was great, and his 
health suddenly collapsed. After finishing 
the report of the commission, by working till 
late hours, in April 1881, lie was attacked 
by paralysis on 1 May and died on 18 May 
1881, leaving a widow and infant daughter. 
His unfinished book on c Physical Metem- 
piric,' was arranged by Mr. Carveth Read 
for publication. The book also contains 
some articles from 'Mind,' and a touch- 
ing prefatory memoir by his widow, from 
which the foregoing facts are taken. It in- 
cludes letters from Dr. Jex Blake, the present 
master of Balliol (Professor Jowett), the 
warden of All Souls (Sir William Anson), 
and an old friend, Mr. Farwell. Their 
testimony to Barratt's singular charm of 
character, his simplicity, friendliness, and 
modesty, is as striking as their recognition 
of his remarkable accomplishments. Besides 
a wide knowledge of classical and modern 
languages, he had a cultivated taste for music 
and painting-. His teachers were amazed at 

j. C) 

the ease with which he absorbed knowledge, 
whilst apparently idling and taking part in 
social recreation. They ascribe it to his 
powers of concentration and to the habit of oc- 
casionally dispensing with exercise and work- 
ing at unusual hours. His early death, how- 
ever, was probably ascribable to excessive 
labour. 

The book on ' Physical Ethics 7 is a most 
remarkable performance for a youth of twenty- 
four, showing wide reading and marked lite- 
rary power. The leading idea is the unity 
of all knowledge and the necessity of bring- 
ing ethics into harmony with the physical 
sciences. The theory resembles, though on 
certain points it diverges from, that of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, whom the author recognises 
as ' the greatest philosopher of the age/ 
Barratt describes himself as an egoist, and 
in a vigorous article called * The Suppression 
of Egoism' defends his theory against Mr. 
Sidgwick. His editor, Mr. Carveth Read, 
holds that his divergence from the 'uni- 
versalist utilitarians 7 upon this point is 
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partly a question of classification (3Iind. xxx. with his brother Henry, which are above 
274). The later book was unfortunately left mediocrity both in conception and treatment, 
in a very imperfect state. It starts from the He died in October 1850. in his fortieth year, 
principle that every physical state is the There is in the South Kensington Museum a 
symbol of a state of consciousness, and argues water-colour drawing by him of ' Mares and 
that feeling is not the effect but the efficient Foals.' 

cause of motion. It leads to a system of ; f^t Journal, 1850, p. 339 ; Redgrave's Die- 
monadism which would have been compared j tioiiary of Artists, 1878; Bryan's Dictionary of 
with Leibnitz's doctrine and with modern ' Painters and Engravers (ed. "Graves), 1885.] 
theories such as Clifford's 'mindstuff.' Though ' R. E. O. 

fragmentarv, it is full of interesting sugges- ! 
tions. " ' BARKS, ISAAC (1726-1802), colonel 

[Preface to Physical Xetempirie ; Hind, ! and politician, the son of Peter Barre, a 
^sos. xsiii. and xxx.] L. S. French refugee from Rochelle, who rose by 

slow degrees to a position of eminence in 

BARRATJD, HENRY (1811-1874). por- Dublin commerce, Tras born at Dublin in 
trait and subject painter, was born in'1811. 1705. jje was entered at Trinity College, 
Like his elder brother, William Barraud, he : Dublin, as a pensioner 19 Xov. 1740, became 
excelled in painting animals, but his works ! a scholar in 1744, and took his degree in the 
were chiefly portraits, with horses and dogs, : following vear. 'His parents intended him 
and subject pictures, such as 'The Pope bless- to have become an attorney, but his instincts 
ing the Animals ' (painted in 1842), many j vrere for fighting, and he was gazetted as an 
of which were executed in conjunction with j ensign in 1746. Not until he applied for a 
his brother. He exhibited at the Royal ] place in Wolfe's regiment, in the ill-fated 
Academy from 1833 to 1859, and at tlie Bri- ] expedition against Ptochefort in 1757, did he 
tish Institution and Society of British Ar- j attract the attention of his superior officers ; 
tists between the years 1831 and 1868. His j but his services on that occasion introduced 
most popular works were: ' We praise Thee, | him both to the commander of his regiment 
O God ; ' ' The London Season/ a scene in | and to his future patron, Lord Shefburne. 
Hyde Park: 'Lord's Cricket Ground;' and He was by Wolfe's side when his brave 
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>y of the House of Commons,' painted leader fell at Quebec. He is among the 
n * ^i,;^ i,. i^ . i officers represented in West's picture as col- 
lected around the expiring general ; and the 



in 1872, all of which have been engraved or 
autotvped. He died in London on 17 June 
1874, in his sixty-fourth year. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878.] 

R. E. GK 

BARRATJD, WELUAM (1810-1850), 
animal painter, born in 1810, was a grandson 
of the eminent chronometer maker in Corn- 
hill, who was of an old French family that 
.came over to England at the time of the 
revocation of the Edict of Is antes. His taste 
for art was probably inherited from his 
maternal grandfather, an excellent miniature 
painter, but it was not fostered early in life, 
for on leaving school he was placed in the 
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wound which he received in the cheek at 
that time marred his personal appearance for 
ever. After fourteen years of service Barre 
thought himself justified in applying to Pitt 
for advancement (28 April 1760); but his 
request was refused, on the ground that 
f senior officers would be injured by his pro- 
motion.' Through Lord Shelburne's influ- 
ence he sat in parliament, for Chipping Wy- 
combe from 5 Dec. 1761 to 1774, and for 
Calne from that year to 1790, when, in con- 
sequence of a disagreement with his patron, 
he no longer sought re-election. Five days 
after his first election he attacked Pitt with 



Custom House, where his father held an ap- ; great fierceness of language ; and the effect of 
^ointment. Before long, however, he re- ! his speech was heightened by his massive and 
signed, in order to follow the profession most swarthy figure, as well as by the "bullet which 
in accord with his disposition, and, in pur- had lodged loosely in his cheek, and given ' a- 
suance of his purpose, became for some time | savage glare ' to his eye. Early in 1763 
a ^ pupil of Abraham Cooper. He confined ; BarrS was created, under Lord Bute's mi- 
his practice chiefly to horses and dogs, his ; nistry, adjutant-general and governor of Stir- 
pictures of which are well drawn, though not i ling, a post worth 4,0007. a year, but in the 
marked by any of the higher qualities of art. | following September was dismissed by the 
These he exhibited at the Royal Academy, j Grenville ministry from his place and from the 
and occasionally at the British Institution army. A reconciliation was effected between 



and Society of British Artists, from 1828 
until the year of his death. He likewise 
painted some subject pictures in conjunction 



him and Pitt in February 1764, and their 
political attachment only ceased with Pitt's 
death. Barre 1 strenuously opposed the taxa- 
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tion of America as inexpedient, but, together 
with Lord Shelburne, committed the mistake 
of refusing to join the Rockingham ministry. 
In Pitt's administration he was restored to 
his rank in the army, and became rice-trea- 
surer of Ireland, as well as a privy councillor, 
holding that office until the break-up of the 
ministry in October 1768. The king's hatred 
of BarrS, a dislike second only to that felt 
for Wilkes, blocked Barry's promotion in the 
army, and led to his retirement from the 
service in February 1773. When the Rock- 
ingham ministry was formed in the spring of 
1782, he was appointed treasurer of the navy, 
and received a pension of 3,2007. a year, to 
take effect ' whenever he should quit his then 
office/ a proceeding which made the ministry 
unpopular, and enabled the younger Pitt 
some time later to gain applause by granting 
to Barre" the clerkship of the Pells in lieu of 
the pension. In a few months the Rockingham 
administration was dissolved by the death of 
its head, and a new cabinet, in which Barre" 
became paymaster-general, was formed by 
Lord Shelburne. This was his last official 
position, and all prospect of further advance- 
ment was a year or two later shut out by 
blindness. Cut off from all active pursuits, 
and harassed by declining health, he died at 
Stanhope Street, May Fair, 20 July 1802. 
As an opposition orator Barre" was almost 
without rival. The terrors of his invective 
paralysed Charles Townshend and dismayed 
Wedderburn. Among the opponents of Lord 
North's ministry none took a more prominent 
place than Barre. In defence he was less 
happy, and in society he was vulgar. It is 
perhaps worthy of notice that John Britton 
wrote in 1848 a volume to prove that Ban-6 
was the author of the ' Letters of Junius.' 

[Memoir in Britton's Authorship of Junius 
elucidated; Albemarle's Rockingham, i. 79-84; 
"Walpole's George III and Letters, passim ; Cor- 
respondence of George III with Lord North, ii. 21 ; 
WraxalTs Hist. Memoirs, ii. 134-7 ; Leslie and 
Taylor's Reynolds, i. 257-8 ; Grenville Corre- 
spondence, i. 326, ii. 229-36 ; Correspondence of 
Lord Chatham, passim; Eitzmaurice's Shel- 
burne; Maemillan's Magazine, xxxv. l"09 (1877) ; 
Gent. Mag. 1802 pt. ii. 694, 1817 pt. ii. 131.] 

W. P. C. 

BARRE, RICHARD (fi. 1170-1202), 
ecclesiastic and judge, acted as the envoy of 
Henry II to the papal court, both shortly 
before and immediately after the murder of 
Thomas Becket. On the first occasion he was 
the bearer of a haughty and even minatory 
message from the king demanding that the 
pope should absolve all those who had been 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, The mission, it need hardly be said, 



failed of its object. The letter from Alex- 
ander III to the Archbishop of York, which 
Foss connects with it, is without a date, and 
its authenticity, as well as the date to which 
if authentic, it should be assigned, has been 
the subject of much controversy, both ques- 
tions ^being still unsettled. On the second 
occasion Barre was despatched in company 
with the Archbishop of Rouen, the Bishops 
of Evreux and Worcester, and others of the 
clergy, to express to the pope the king's horror 
and detestation of the murder. The Arch- 
bishop of Rouen got no further than Nor- 
mandy, falling ill by the way, and Barre was 
sent forward to Italy alone. On reaching 
Tusculanum he was refused audience by the- 
pope; but on the arrival of others of his 
party two, ' qui minus habebantur suspecti,'" 
were admitted^ and in the end the embassy 
was successful in averting the impending ex- 
communication. Barre was entrusted with 
the custody of the great seal on the corona- 
tion of the heir apparent in 1170, but on 
the revolt of the prince in 1173 he offered 
to surrender it to the king, disclaiming all 
allegiance to his son. Henry, however, re- 
fused to receive him. Barre probably suc- 
ceeded Richard de Ely, otherwise FitzNeale 
as archdeacon of Ely in 1184. However this 
maybe, he is known to have held that post 
between 1191 and 1196. He was appointed 
one of the justices of the king's court at 
Westminster 1195-6, and his name is found 
as one of those before whom fines were levied 
there as late as the beginning of the reign of 
King John. In the third year of that reign he 
acted ^ as one of the coadjutors of Geoffrey 
FitzPiers in the business of levying amercia- 
ments in Leicestershire. 

m [Rymer's Fcedera, i. 29 ; Matthew Paris's Ma- 
jora, ii. 248-9; Chronicle of the Reigns of" 
Henry II and Rich. I (Stubbs), i. 20-22 ; Le 
Neve. i. 350; Dugdale's Chron. Ser. 5; Fines 
(Hunter), 1-4; Rot. Cancell. (Hardy), p. 14, 

P " 



BARRI5, WILLIAM VINCENT (1760 P- 
1829), author, was bom in Germany about the 
year 1760 of French protestant parents, who 
had left their native countrv on account of 
their religious opinions. He served first in the 
Russian navy, returned to France when the 
first revolution broke out, went as a volunteer 
in the army during the Italian campaign of 
1/96, and was raised to the rank of captain 
for the bravery he displayed on the field of 
battle. Through his intimate acquaintance 
with the principal languages of Europe, he 
became ^favourite of General Bonaparte, 
who appointed him his personal interpreter. 
But he wrote some satirical verses about 
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Ms emplover, which seem now to be lost, 
-and was obliged to flee from Prance. Pur- 
sued by Fouche"'s police-agents, he escaped 
hi a small boat from Paris down the Seine 
as far as Havre, and went 'thence in an 
American vessel to England, where he ap- 
pears to have arrived in 1803. The follow- 
ing year he published in London a * History 
of the French Consulate under Napoleon 
Buonaparte, being an Authentic Narrative of 
his Administration, which is so little known 
in Foreign Countries, including a Sketch of 
his Life, the whole interspersed with curious 
anecdotes, &c.,'in which he furiously attacks 
the first consul. Before this work appeared 
he had already translated into French Sir 
Robert Wilson's ' History of the British Ex- 
pedition to Egypt/ and into English a 
pamphlet, * Answer from M. Mehe"e to 31. 
Garat .' In 1 805 appeared, hi English, Barrel's 
* Rise, Progress, Decline, and Fall of Buona- 
parte's Empire in France,' the second part of 
the former * History,' which is preceded by 
an * advertisement ' of ten pages, in which 
he attacks the reviewers of his first book in 
the * Annual Review and History of Litera- 
ture for 1803.' This second work is as scur- 
rilous as the first. Barrel left England for 
Ireland, where he appears to have had rela- 
tives bearing the same name, among them 
being the well-known orator, Isaac BarrS 
[q. v.].* About the year 1806 he printed at 
Belfast, on a single sheet, some verses in 
French, called 'Sfonologue de I'Enipereur 
Jaune, le nomm NapolSon Buonaparte, 
Chretien, Athene, Catholique et Musulman, 
sur la destruction de son digue e*mule et 
rival 1'Empereur Noir, le nommS Jacques 
Dessalines, par la legion d'honneur de TannSe 
noire de St. Domingue, le 10 Octobre, traduit 
du Corse,' with the motto, 'a, ton tour, 
paillasse.' He seems to have published 
nothing more, and is said to have committed 
suicide hi Dublin in 1829. 

[Haag's La France Protestante, 2nd ed., vol. i. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat] H. v. L. 

BARRET, GEORGE the elder (1728 ?- 
1784), landscape painter, was one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Royal Academy, and 
.achieved a great reputation in his lifetime. 
He was born in Dublin hi 1728 or 1732. The 
son of a clothier, he was apprenticed to a stay- 
maker, but obtained employment in colour- 
ing prints for Silcock, the publisher. He 
studied in the academy of West at Dublin, 
and is said to have been a drawing master 
in a school in that city. He early gained 
the notice of Burke, who introduced him to 
the Earl of Powerscourt., and he spent much 
of his youth in studying and sketching the 



charming scenery in and around Powerscourt 
Park. Barret gained a premium of 50. from 
the Dublin Society for the best landscape. 
He came to England in 1762, and carried oft' 
the first premium of the Society of Arts hi 
1764. His success was extraordinary. Though 
Wilson could not sell his landscapes, Barret's 
were bought at prices then unheard of. Lord 
Dalkeith paid him 1,5007. for three pictures. 
But he spent more than he made, and became 
a bankrupt while earning 2,0007. a year. By 
the influence of Burke he was appointed to 
the lucrative post of master painter to Chel- 
sea Hospital. The Dukes of Portland and 
Buccleuch possess some of his principal land- 
scapes ; but his most important work was the 
decoration of a room at Norbury Park, near 
Leatherhead, which was then occupied by 
Mr. Lock. Three of his watercolours are in 
the national collection at South Kensington. 
In one of them the horses were introduced 
by Sawrey Gilpin,who often assisted him m 
this way. ^Barret, however, could himself paint 
animals in a spirited manner. An asthmatic 
affection is said to have been the reason for 
his change of residence from Orchard Street 
to Westbourne Green, where he lived for the 
last ten years of his life. He died 29 May 
1784, and was buried at Paddington church. 
Though he does not appear to have wanted 
employment, he left his family in distress. 

Some of his pictures have not stood well, 
and his reputation has not remained at the 
level it reached hi his life ; but there can be 
no doubt that he was an original artist, who 
studied nature for himself, and it is probable 
that his popularity at first was due to tht* 
novelty of his style and the decisiveness of 
his touch. The latter quality is very evidenr 
in the few etchings which he left. The Messrs. 
Redgrave write of his work at Nprbury as 
* rather a masterly specimen of scenic decora- 
tion,' but ' with little of the finesse of his 
landscape painting,' and, while admitting 'the 
firm pencil and vigorous onceness ' of his ex- 
ecution, add that ' his pictures do not touch 
us, since they are the offspring more of rule 
than of feeling.' 

His etchings include: 'A View of the 
Dargles near Dublin/ * Six Views of Cottages 
near London,' * A large Landscape with 
Cottages,' and ' A View of Hawarden,' dated 
1773. The last, which was published by Boy- 
dell, is said by Edwards to have been finished 
by an engraver. Le Blanc gives this plate 
to Robert Barret. 

[Edwards's Anecdotes ; Redgraves' Century of 
Painters ; Redgrave's Dictionary ; Bryan's Dic- 
tionary, edited by Graves (1884); Le Blanc's 
Manuel; Cat of Nat. G-all. at South Kensing- 
ton.] C. M. 
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BARRET, GEORGE the younger (d. 
1842), landscape painter, was son of George 
Barret, the landscape painter, who died in 
1784 [q.v.]. Nothing is known of the history 
of this admirable artist till 1795. From this 
year till 1803 he appears as a regular exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy. In 1805 he be- 
came one of the first members of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Watercolours, and for 
thirty-eight years he did not miss one of 
their exhibitions, occasionally also sending 
a drawing or an oil picture to the Aca- 
demy. He excelled especially in painting 
light, and all his scenes, whether sunrise, sun- 
set, or moonlight, are remarkable for their 
fine rendering of atmosphere, their diffusion 
and gradation of light, and their poetic feel- 
ing. In these respects he rivalled Turner. 
His later works are generally f compositions J 
of the 'classical' school, but the pure and 
lucid quality of his radiant skies and sun- 
lit distances, and the rich transparent har- 
mony of his shady foregrounds, are his own, 
and preserve, in the midst of much conven- 
tionality, the distinction of an original genius. 
In spite of industry, merit, and frugal habits, 
he earned only enough to meet daily wants. 
When he died, in 18-42, after a long 1 illness 
aggravated by grief at the loss of his son, a 
subscription was opened for his family. His 
works are now eagerly sought for, and fetch 
high prices. He published, in 1840, 'The 
Theory and Practice of Watercolour Paint- 
ing, elucidated in a series of letters.' There 
is a fine collection of his drawings in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

[Redgraves* Century of Painters ; Eedgrave's 
Dictionary; Cat. of Nat. Gall, at South Ken- 
sington.] 0. M. 

BA.RRET, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1563), Carme- 
lite friar, afterwards a protestant clergyman, 
was descended from a good family seated at 
King's Lynn in Norfolk, where he was bom. 
After having assumed the habit of a Carme- 
lite, or white friar, in his native town, he 
studied in the university of Cambridge, where 
he proceeded in 1533 to the degree of D.D., 
which Archbishop Cranmer had previously 
refused to confer upon him. In 1542 he was 
appointed reader in theology at the chapter- 
house of Norwich, with an annual salary of 
4Z. After the dissolution of the monasteries, 
he obtained a dispensation to hold a living. 
Accordingly, in 1541 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Hetherset in Norfolk, which he 
resigned the next year. In 1550 he was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Cantley in the same 
county, and to that of St. Michael at Plea, 
Norwich. The last-mentioned benefice he 
resigned in 1560. He obtained the living of 



Bishop's Thorpe in 1558, and in the same 
year was installed a prebendary of Norwich. 
Bale asserts that in Queen Mary's reign Bar- 
ret complied with the change of religion, 
and became a zealous papist ; but, however 
this may be, he found no difficulty in pro- 
fessing protestantism under Queen Elizabeth. 
He died at Norwich on 12 July 1563, and 
was buried in the cathedral. 

His works are: 1. 'Reformationes Joannis 
Trissoe. 7 2. 'Ad Robertum Watsonmn in 
carcere epistola/ printed in the ' -^Etiologia r 
of Robert Watson, 1556. 3. Homilies in 
English. 4. ' Collectanea quoedam in com- 
munes locos digest a ex eruditioribus celebrio- 
ribusque Germanorum protestantium scrip- 
toribus.' Three manuscript vols. preserved 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. 5. ' Annotationes in D. Paulum.' 
6. ' Orationes ad Clerum/ 7. ' In canonicam 
epistolam primam S. Johannis/ 

[MS. Addit. 5863, f. 160 ; Blomefield's Norfolk,, 
iii. 663, iv. 13; Nasmith's Cat. of MSS. in 
Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 166, 169, 387, 399; 
Bale ; Pits ; Dodd's Church Hist.i. 524 ; Tanner's- 
Bibl. Brit, 73, 74 ; Mackerell's Hist, of Lynn, 
192 ; Strype's Life of Cranmer, iii. 425 ; Strype's 
Eccl. Memorials, i. 286 ; Cooper's Athense Cantab, 
i. 224 ; Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Anglic, (ed. Hardy),. 
ii.498.] T. C. 

BARRET, JOHN, lexicographer* [See- 
BARET.] 

BARRET, JOHN (1631-1713), noncon- 
formist divine, was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of M.A. Afterwards he became- 
a presbyterian divine, and minister of St. 
Peter's church at Nottingham (1656), but was- 
ejected from his living at the Restoration for 
refusing to read the Common Prayer (1662). 
He afterwards 'kept conventicles in those- 
farts ; ' and died at Nottingham, 30 Oct. 1713, 
in his eighty-third year. His funeral sermon, 
was preached by his colleague, the Rev. John 
Whitlock, jun. He had a son, Joseph [q. v.], 
whose literary 'Remains ' were printed in 1700.. 
Among Barret's works are: 1. e Good Will 
towards Men, or a treatise of the covenants,. 
viz., of works and of grace, old and new. By 
a lover of truth and peace/ 1675. 2. ' The- 
Christian Temper, or a discourse concerning 
the nature and properties of the graces of 
sanctification,' 1678. 3. < A Funeral Sermon,, 
preached at Nottingham, occasioned by the 
death of that faithful servant of Christ, Mr. 
John Whitlock, sen., 8 Dec. 1708,' London, 
1709. 4. ' The Evil and Remedy of Scandal, 
a practical discourse on Psalm cxix. clxv/ 
17JL1. 5. 'Away with the Fashion of this 
World. Come, Lord Jesus. Being a small 
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legacy of a dying minister to a beloved 
people,' 1718. 6. '"Reliquiae Barretteanae, or 



select sermons on sundry practical subjects/ 
Nottingham, 1714. Palmer '{Nonconfor- 
mists' Memorial, iii. 105) says he also wrote 
(7) ' Two pieces in defence of Nonconformity 
against Stillingfleet." 

[Creswell's Collections towards the Hist, of 
Printing in Nottinghamshire, 6, 7, 9, 10,11; 
Wood's Fasti Oson. (ed. Bliss), i. 455 ; Palmer's 
Nonconf. Memorial, iii. 103.] T. C. 



BARRET, JOSEPH (1665-1699), theolo- 
gical writer, was the son of John Barret [q.v. ], i 
a nonconfoi mist minister at Nottingham, ana 
was born at Sandivere, Derbyshire, 2 Aug. , 
1665. He was educated at Nottingham, where, 
from the sobriety of his ways, the boys called ' 
him * good man.' His parents wished him to ' 
be apprenticed in London, but he preferred 
remaining at Nottingham, where he married 
Millicent. daughter of John Revner. some- 

* t*r ft f I 

time fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. ! 
He appears to have prospered in business, i 
and to nave been remarkable from childhood 
for his consistent piety. He died 28 Aug. ; 
1699, leaving five children. j 

His ' Remains,' London, 1700, include an i 
account of his religious experiences, occa- 
sional meditations, letters, and a brief cha- 
racter of him bv his father. 

V 

[Barrett's 'Eemains. as above.] A. R. B. 

BARRET, PATRICK (d. 1415), eccle- 
siastic and judge, one of the canons of the 
August-inian abbey of Kells in Ossory, was 
consecrated bishop of Ferns in TVexford by 
the pope at Rome in December 1-400 and re- 
stored to the temporalities on 11 April in the 
following year. He was created chancellor 
of Ireland in 1410, and held the office two 
years, being superseded in 1412 by Arch- 
bishop Cranley. He died on 10 NOT. 1415, 
and was buried in the abbey of Kells. During 
the later years of his life he compiled a cata- 
logue of his predecessors in the see of Ferns. 
He appropriated the church of Ardcolm to 
the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at Selsker 
in "Wexford. 

[Ware's Bishops of Ireland, 444 ; Eolinshed's 
Chron. of Ireland, 264 ; Ware's Writers of Ire- ' 
land, 88 ; Cotton's Fasti Eccles. Hibern. ii. 333; j 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit. Hib.; Archdall's Monast. 
Hibern. 363.] J. M. E. 

BARRET, RICHARD, D.D T . (d. 1599), \ 
catholic divine, was born in Warwickshire, | 
and entered the English college at Douay j 
28 Jan. 1576. He removed in 1582 to the 
English college at Rome, where he took his 
doctor's degree. In the same year, on the in- 
vitation of Dr. Allen, he went to Rheims, and 



was appointed to the important post of super- 
intendent of the studies of the college which 
had been removed to that citv from Douav. 

v * 

Allen, on being created a cardinal, continued 
for a time to govern the seminary, but during 
his absence in Rome dissensions arose, and 
it became necessary for him to appoint a 
resident superior. Accordingly, bv an in- 
strument dated Rome, 31 Oct. 15&8, after 
mentioning that various * complaints had been 
made to him of scandals which had arisen 
among its members, and defects against the 
college discipline, he nominated J&r. Barret 
to be president of the college. This appoint- 
ment, which is said to have been due to the 
influence of the Jesuits, was by no means a 
fortunate one, as the new president was far 
more fit to fill a subordinate post than that 
of superior. Nicholas Fit zherbert, who knew 
him personally, says (De Alam Cardmalis 
Vita libellus, 91) that ' he was an excellent 
man, of great learning and pietv, who had 
lived some years at Rome, anct for a long 
time at Rheims under Allen's government, 
but he was naturally a little too severe and 

ff 

hot-tempered. This impetuosity, till then 
latent, showed itself more freely when he was 
raised to command, . . . and he thereby gave 
offence to many of the scholars, and roused 
such commotions that Allen was hardly able 
by many letters, reproofs, and punishments, 
to restore peace.' In consequence of political 
troubles it was resolved to return to Douay, 
where the college still retained possession of 
the house and garden in which the work had 
originally begun. During the course of that 
year some of the students were sent to Eng- 
land, others to Rome, others to Spain ; but 
the greater part of them migrated to Douav. 
On 23 June 1593 Dr. Barret left Rheims for 
Douay, where he continued to govern the 
college till his death on 30 May 1599. His 
successor was Dr. Thomas "Wbrthington. 



[Diaries of Douay College ; Letters and Me- 
morials of Cardinal Allen ; Dodd's Church His- 
tory, ii. 68 ; Catholic Magazine and Review, 
i. 684, ii. 261.] T. C. 

BARRET, ROBERT (f. 1600), military 
and poetical writer, spent much of his life in 



i, and Spaniards. Before 
had ' retyred to a rustique lyjfe, 7 and ad- 
dressed himself to literature. His first work 
was entitled 'The Theorike and Practike of 
Modern Warres. Discourses in Dialogue 
wise, wherein is disclosed the neglect . of 
Martiall discipline : the inconvenience there- 
of,* and more to like effect. It was pub- 
lished in London in 1598 with two dedica- 
tory addresses, the one t o the Earl of Pembroke 
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and the other to his son William, Lord Her- 
bert of Cardiff, for whose instruction the 
book was professedly prepared. A prefatory 

poem is signed 'William Sa ' Barret 

deals largely with military tactics, and many- 
interesting diagrams may be found among his 
pages. Some eight years later he completed 
a more ambitious production. After three 
years' labour he finished, ' 26 March, anno 
1606/ the longest epic poem in the language, 
numbering more than 68,000 lines. The work 
never found a publisher, and is still extant in 
a unique manuscript. It was entitled ' The 
Sacred Warr. An History conteyning the 
Christian Conquest of the Holy Land by 
Godfrey de Buillion Duke of Lorraine, and 405-416.] 
sundrye other Illustrious Christian Heroes. 
Their Lyues, Acts, and Gouernmeiits even 
untill Jherusalem's Lamentable E-eprieze by 
Saladdin, JEgypts Calyph and Sultan/ with 
continuations down to 1588. The authorities 
cited are ' the chronicles of William Arch- 
bishoppe of Tyrus, the Protoscribe of Pales- 
tine, of Basilius Johannes Heraldius and 
sundry other. 1 The poem is in alternate 
rhymes ; the language is stilted and affected 
and contains many newly-coined words. In 
an address to the reader, Barret apologises 
for intermixing e so true and grave an history 
with Poetical fictions, phrases, narrations, 
digressions, reprizes, ligations/ and so forth ; 
but Sallust and Du Bartas have been his 
models. The work is in thirty-two books, 
and at its close are * An Exhortacion Elegia- 
call to all European Christians against the 
Turks/ in verse, and an account in prose of 
' the Military Offices of the Turkish Em- 
pery.' The completed volume bears date 
1613. The manuscript at one time belonged 
to Southey the poet ; it subsequently passed 
into the Corser Library, and thence into the 
possession of James Crossley of Manchester. 
Shakespeare, according to Chalmers, carica- 
tured Barret as Parolles in ' All's well that 
ends well.' But the statement is purely con- 
jectural. Parolles (iv. 3, 161-3, Globe ed.) is 
spoken of as * the gallant militarist that was 
his own phrase that had the whole theork of 
war in the knot of his scarf, and the prac- 
tice in the chape of his dagger ' words which 
may possibly allude to the title of Barret's 
military manual, but are in themselves 
'hardly sufficient to establish a more definite 
connection between him and Parolles. 

[Goner's Collectanea, i. 193; Chalmers's 
Edition of Shakespeare ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

S. L. L. 

BARRET, WILLIAM (& 1584), was 
British consul at Aleppo when Mr. John 
Eldred and his companion, William Shales, 



arrived there on 11 June 1584, and he died 
eight days after their arrival, as is recorded 
in Eldred's narrative. He wrote a trea- 
tise on ' The Money and Measures of Baby- 
lon, Balsara, and the Indies, with the Gus- 
tomes, &c./ which occupies pp. 406 to 416 
of the second volume 01 Halduyt's ' Collec- 
tion of Voyages/ folio edition, 1810. His 
notes have a certain value to metrologists, 
but the only generally interesting portion of 
his treatise is the paragraph, recording the 
discovery of the island of St. Helena, and its 
use as a provision dep6t for the ' Portugale * 
traders with India. 

[Hakluyt's Collection of Voyages, 1810, ii. 
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BARRET, WILLIAM (fl. 1595), divine, 
matriculated as a pensioner of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 1 Feb. 1579-80. He 
proceeded to his M.A. degree in 1588, and 
was soon afterwards elected fellow of Cains 
College. In a * Concio ad Clerum/ preached 
by him for the degree of B.D. at Great St. 
Mary's, on 29 April 1595, he violently attacked 
the Oalvinistic tenets, then popular at Cam- 
bridge. Whilst rejecting the doctrine of 
assurance and of the indefectibility of grace, 
he also handled with unusual freedom the 
names of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and other 
believers in unconditioned reprobation. This 
public attack was not allowed to pass un- 
noticed. The vice-chancellor, Dr. Dupont, 
conferred privately with Barret, who, how- 
ever, remained contumacious, and was next 
summoned before the heads of colleges. 
After several conferences, in which Barret 
acknowledged the justice of the inferences 
drawn from his sermon, he was ordered to 
recant. He accordingly read a prescribed 
form of withdrawal at St. Mary's on 10 May 
1595, but in an ' unreverend manner/ signifi- 
cant of his unchanged views. On the 20th of 
the same month some forty fellows memorial- 
ised the vice-chancellor in favour of Barret's 
punishment. Once more he was summoned 
before the heads of colleges, and threatened 
with expulsion. But, taking advantage of a 
libellous account of his sermon circulated by 
the authorities of St. John's, he appealed to 
Archbishop Whitgift, a course also adopted 
by his accusers. The primate, in reply, cen- 
sured the hasty proceedings of the heads of 
colleges, who upon this appealed to Lord 
Burghley, their chancellor, asking permission 
to punish Barret. The chancellor at first 
gave his assent, which he withdrew at the 
request of Whitgift. The heads now saw 
that they had gone too far, and in the month 
of September wrote to the primate, begging 
that he would settle the matter by inquiry 
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Into Barret's opinions. The accused was 
therefore summoned to Lambeth, and re- 
quired to answer certain questions sent down 
from Cambridge. At a second meeting he 
was confronted with a deputation headed by 
AVhitaker, and at last consented to make 
another recantation. This seems to have 
been done after many delays. In March 1597 
the archbishop warned the authorities that 
Barret was contemplating flight ; but he had 
set out before the letter reached them. 
"Whilst on the continent he embraced the 
Roman catholic faith, and eventually re- 
turned to England, where he lived as a lay- 
man till his death. The fruit of this con- 
troversy is seen in the so-called Lambeth 
Articles. Barret is by some identified with 
the publisher, who prefixed a letter to his 
own edition of Robert Southwell's works, 
entitled * St. Peter's Complainte, Mary Mag- 
dal Teares, with other works of the author, 
R. S./ London, 1620 and 1630. 

[Prynne's Church of England's Ne-vr Antithesis 
to Old Arminianism, 1629, pp. 12 ; 42. 121, 134 ; 
Canterburies Doome, 1646, pp. 164, 176; G-od 
no Deluder. p. 29 ; Fuller's History of Cambridge, 
1665, p. 150; Heylyn's Hist. Quinqu-Artieularis. 
1660 3 pt. iii., xx. 69 : Hickman's Hist. Quinq- 
Artic. Exarticulata, 1674, p. 209 ; Howell's State 
Trials, xxii. 712; Strype's Life of Whitgift, 1 822, 
ii. 277 ; Annals of the Reformation, iv. 320 ; 
Cooper's Athens Cantab., 1861, ii. 236.] 

A. R. B. 

BARRETT, EATON STANDARD (1786 
-1820), author of a poem on l Woman ' and 
of several clever political satires, was a native 
of Cork, where he was born in 1786. Very 
little is recorded of his life, but he attended 
for some time a private school at Wands- 
worth Common, where he wrote a play with 
prologue and epilogue, which was acted be- 
fore the master and his family with con- 
siderable success. Although he entered the 
Middle Temple, London, he was apparently 
never called to the bar. In private his at- 
tractive manners and the worth of his dispo- 
sition secured him many friends. He died 
in Glamorganshire of a rapid decline on 
20 March 1820. 

In 1810 Barrett published 'Woman and 
other Poems/ of which a third edition ap- 
peared in 1819, a new edition in 1822, and 
another in 1841. The poem is an enthu- 
siastic eulogy on the virtues and graces of 
woman. The verse is fluent and rhythmical, 
but in the artificial manner of Pope, and 
oratorical rather than poetic. Besides a mock 
romance, *The Heroine,* which reached a 
third edition, Barrett wrote a large number 
of political satires, which, judging from the 
number of editions they passed through, 



achieved, a great temporary success. The 
best known of these is < All the Talents, a 
Satirical Poem in Three Dialogues/ written 
under the pseudonym of Polypus, in ridi- 
cule of the whig administration of the day. 
Among others of which he is known to be the 
author are * The Comet, a Satire/ 2nd edition, 
1808 : * Talents run Mad, or Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Sixteen, a Satirical Poem by E. S. B./ 
1816; 'The Rising Sun, a Serio-comic Ro- 
mance, by Cervantes Hogg, F.S.M./ 1807, 
5th edition, 1809 ; and The Setting Sun, or 




Queries ' supposes that he was also the author 
of < Tarantula, a Dance of Fools/ 1809. 

[Gent. Mag. xc. part i. 377; Notes and Queries, 
Yin. 292. 350. 423, ix. 17. xi. 3S6, 2ndser. ii. 36, 
310 ; British Museum Catalogue.] T. F. H. 

BARRETT, ELIZABETH. [See 



BARRETT, GEORGE (1752-1821), ac- 
tuary, was the son of a farmer of "Wheeler 
Street, a small hamlet in Surrey. At an 
early age, although engaged in daily labour, 
he made, unaided, considerable progress in 
mathematics, taking special interest in the 
class of problems connected with the dura- 
tion of human life. He afterwards, during 
a period of twenty-five years (1786-1811), 
laboured assiduously at his great series of 
life assurance and annuity tables, working all 
the while, first as a schoolmaster, afterwards 
as a land steward, for the maintenance of 
younger relatives, to whose support he de- 
voted a great part of his earnings. In 1813 
he became actuary to the Hope Life Office, 
but retained that appointment for little more 
than two years. In the worldly sense his life 
was all failure. At the age of sixty-four he 
retired, broken in health and worn in spirit, 
to pass his remaining days with his sisters, at 
whose house in Godalniing he died in 1821. 

His comprehensive series of life tables, and 
the ingenious and fertile method, known as 
the columnar method., which he had devised 
for their construction, won the ardent ap- 
proval of Francis Baily, who made earnest 
but vain efforts to get them published by 
subscription, and afterwards (in 1832) read 
a paper upon them before the Royal Society ; 
but that body, for reasons unexplained, re- 
fused to order the memoir to be printed. It 
was then published as an appendix to the 
edition of 1813 of Baily's work on l Annu- 
ities.' There has been some controversy as 
to the originality of Barrett's method. His 
claims have been ably vindicated by De 
Morgan (Assurance Magazine, iv. 185, xii. 
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348) ; but upon this interesting question, as 
also for an exposition of Barrett's method 
and the important advances subsequently 
made upon it by Griffith Davies and others, 
we can here only refer to the authorities 
mentioned below. 

Some time after Barrett's death most of his 
papers were destroyed by fire. The tables 
were purchased by Charles Babbage,_who 
made use of them in his * Comparative View.' 
With that exception, and that of the speci- 
mens in Baily's appendix, they were never 
printed. 

Barrett also published, in 1786, an 'Essay 
towards a System of Police/ in which lie 
recommends one more patriarchal than that 
of Eussia or the Caliph Haroun al Easchid. 

[Baily's Doctrine of Life Annuities, 1813, 
appendix; same -work, ed. 1864, editor's preface 
and sect. 37 seqq. ; Assurance Magazine, i. 1, 
iv. 185, xii. 348 ; Babbage's Comparative View 
of Assurance Institutions, 1826 ; Watford's In- 
surance Cyclopaedia, art-. ' Columnar Method.'] 

J. W. C. 

BABKETT, JOHN (d. 1810), captain in 
the royal navy, a native of Drogheda, was 
made a lieutenant on 2 Nov. 1793, and having 
distinguished himself in command of the store- 
ship Experiment at the capture of St. Lucia, 
in June 1795, he was, on 25 Nov., advanced 
to the rank of post-captain. In October 1808 
he had the dangerous task of convoying a 
merchant fleet of 137 sail through the Sound, 
then infested by the Danish gunboats. His 
force, quite unsuitable for the work, consisted 
of his own shi]>, the Africa, of 64 guns, and 
a few gun-brigs; in a calm, the small 
heavily-armed row-boats of the Danes had 
an enormous advantage, and in an attack 
on the English sqiiadron on 20 Oct. they in- 
flicted a very heavy loss on the Africa. In 
such a contest the English gun-brigs were 
useless, and the Danish boats, taking a po- 
sition on the Africa's bows or quarters, galled 
her exceedingly ; twice her flag was shot 
away, her masts and yards badly wounded, 
her rigging cut to pieces, her huU shattered, 
and with several large shot between wind and 
water ; nine men were killed and fifty-three 
wounded. The engagement lasted all the 
afternoon. 'Had the daylight and calm 
continued two hours longer, the Africa must 
either have sunk or surrendered ; as it was, 
her disabled state sent the ship back to Carls- 
crona to refit/ In 1810 Barrett had com- 
mand of the Minotaur, 74 guns, and was 
again employed in convoying the Baltic trade. 
On a wild stormy night of December the ship 
was driven on the sands of the Texel and lost, 
with, nearly 500 of her crew, Captain Barrett 



amongst the number. He is described as 
having acted to the last with perfect coolness 
and composure. * We all owe nature a debt/ 
he is reported to have said ; ' let us pay it 
like men of honour/ 

[Brenton's Naval Hist, of Great Britain, iv. 
499 ; James's Naval Hist, of Great Britain (ed. 
I860), i. 333, iv. 369.] J. K L. 



BAHRETT, JOHN, D.D. (1753-1821), 
vice-provost and professor of oriental lan- 
guages of Trinity College, Dublin, was the 
son of an Irish clergyman, entered Trinity 
College as a pensioner in 1767 when four- 
teen years of age, was scholar in 1773, B.A. 
in 1775, fellow and M.A. in 1778, B.D. in 
1786, D.D. in 1790, and senior fellow in 1791. 
Having been sub-librarian and librarian, he 
was elected in 1807 vice-provost. His first 
publication was a thin duodecimo volume, 
6 Queries to all the Serious, Honest, and "Well- 
meaning People of Ireland/ put forth in 1754 
under the pseudonym 'Phil. Hib/ (Brit. Mm. 
Cat). In 1800 he published 'An Enquiry 
into the Origin of the Constellations that 
compose the Zodiac, and the Uses they were 
intended to promote/ in which he is said 
to have been more happy in opposing the 
hypotheses of Macrobius, La Pluche, and La 
Nauze than in establishing his own, ' which 
consisted of the wildest and most fanciful 
conjectures ' (London Monthly Review). He 
is one of the latest writers on astrology, 
and the book is an extraordinary example 
of learned ingenuity. In 1801 Barrett 
edited a much more important publication, 
1 Evangelium secundum Matthaeum/ known 
as 'Codex Z Dublinensis Eescriptus/ It 
appears that in 1787, while examining a 
manuscript in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, he noticed some more ancient writing 1 
under the more recent Greek, which turned 
out to be part of Isaiah, some orations of 
Gregory of Nazianzen, and a large portion 
of the gospel of St. Matthew. Barrett set 
himself with great assiduity to decipher 
the portions of St. Matthew, and they were 
engraved for publication -at the expense of 
the college. Barrett assigned the codex 
to the sixth century, at latest, and this date 
has been adopted by most subsequent critics. 
His reasons are given in detail in the ' Trans- 
actions of the Irish Royal Academy/ vol. i. 
In 1853 S. P. TregeUes obtained, by the 
chemical restoration of the manuscript, some 
valuable additions which were illegible to- 
Barrett, and published them as a supple- 
ment ; and in 1880 an edition by J. E. Abbott 
appeared, bringing to light some other im- 
portant omissions of his two predecessors in 
the work. Abbott tries to make out a case 
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for a more remote antiquity of Codex Z. In | the son of a London ironfounder, and was 
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1S08 Barrett published 'An Essay on the 
earlier part of the Life of Swift,' which 
contains some interesting facts about the 
dean's college career. 
Barrett was as remarkable for his ec- 



sent, at the age of ten, to Mr. Ashton's school 
at Roys ton, in Cambridgeshire. There his 
tastes "were soon made evident by the plea- 
sure which he took in collecting fossils from 
the chalk pits of the neighbourhood. Pass- 
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centricities and personal deportment as for | ing thence to University College school, 
the extent and profundity of his philo- j he became a frequent visitor to the British 
logical and classical learning. He was a Museum, and was a great favourite with the 
man of great acquirements, and his memory officers of the natural history department. 
was so exceedingly tenacious that he coulci i In 1853 and the following year he completed 
recollect almost everything he had ever j his education by studying German and che- 
seen or read, and yet he was so ignorant of 1 mistry at Ebersdorf, and made a geological trip 
the things of common life that he literally j into fiavaria. By this time young Barrett's 
did not know a duck from a partridge, o*r j tastes were fully developed, and it was plain 
that mutton was the flesh of sheep. He j that natural history was to be the engrossing 
could speak and write Latin and Greek with ' occupation of his life. At first the marine 
fluency, but scarcely ever uttered a sentence j fauna of northern seas claimed his attention, 
of grammatical English. He was kind and j and he accompanied Mr. M'Andrew (in 1855) 
good-natured, but was never known to give | in a dredging trip between Shetland and 
a penny in charity, and allowed his brother ! Norway. The next year found him similarly 
and sisters to live" almost in want, leaving at j engaged on the coast of Greenland ; while in 
his death some eighty thousand pounds to ! 1857 he investigated the marine fauna of 
various charitable purposes and a mere pit- j Vigo, on the north coast of Spain. The^ 
tance to his relatives. He allowed himself knowledge so obtained afterwards proved of 
no fire, even in the coldest weather, and only great service to him ; the collections of radi- 
a candle when he was reading. On one very j ates, echinoderms, and mollusks made by him 
severe night some fellow students found him j in these voyages were subsequently divided 
sitting doubled up, very lightly clad, appa- j between the British Museum and the uni- 
rently reading for his Greek lecture, growing | versity of Cambridge. 

stiff and torpid with cold, a rushlight stuck In 1855 Barrett was appointed curator 
in the back of his chair, and they claim, to of the "Woodwardian museum at Cambridge 
have saved his life by pouring hot nun-punch (in succession to M'Coy); here, in addi- 
down his throat. He would sometimes go j tion to developing and arranging the fine 
down to the kitchen to warm himself, but to series of lias saurians collected by Hawkins, 
this the servants objected on account of his the chalk fossils of Dr. Young, and the local 
dirty and ragged condition. He was very ; collections, he made his name known to 
attentive to his religious duties, but freely ! geologists by discovering in 185S the bones 
indulged in cursing and swearing. Theanec- of birds in the phosphate bed of the upper 
dotes about him are endless. At a dinner greensand, near Cambridge, together with 
party in the hall of Trinity College, the ! remains of large pterodactyles, which were 
scholar for the week (who stood too far from afterwards described by Professor Owen. In 
the high table to be distinctly heard), in ! the same year as that in which he received 
place of the Latin . grace, repeated to the | his Cambridge appointment he was elected a 
proper length ' Jackey Barrett thinks I'm : fellow of the Geological Society of London, 
reading the grace, Jackey Barrett thinks I'm | being then only eighteen an unprecedented 



reading the grace,' &c., at the termination of 



circumstance. At Cambridge he was highly 



which Barrett uttered a very pompous and esteemed, especially by Professor Sedgwick, 
grand ' Amen.' A student having dazzled whose place as a lecturer on geology he fre- 
his eyes with a looking-glass, the doctor fined j quently took. One excellent piece of work 
him five shillings for * casting reflections on executed by Barrett during his Cambridge re- 
the heads of the college.' j sidence was a geological map of Cambridge- 

Dublin University Magazine, zviii. 350; The ' shire > ^hich passed through several editions. 
Academy, vol. xviii. ; Forster's Life of Swift ; : But a great advancement was awaiting our 
Horne's^Introduction to the Scriptures ; Abbott's ! still youthful geologist. In 1859 he received 
Codex RescriptusDublinensis ; Notes and Queries, the appointment of director of the geological 
oth ser. viii. 374 ; Catalogue of Graduates of survey of Jamaica, a post worth TOO/, per 
Trinity College, Dublin.] P. B.-A. j annum, and he at once set out for the colony, 

accompanied by his newlv-married wife. 

m BAHRETT, LUCAS (1837-1862), geolo- Arrived in Jamaica, Barrett set to work 
gist and naturalist, born 14 Nov. 1837, was upon the study and mapping of its rocks with 
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great energy and diligence. His chief dis- ! published^ the ' Proceedings of the Zoolo- 
coveries -were (1) the cretaceous age of the gical Society.' _ Of his other writings the 
limestones forming part of the axial ridge most important is his paper on the ' Creta- 
(Blue Mountains) of the island ; in these ceous Rocks of Jamaica/ ' Quarterly Journal 
rocks Barrett found the remarkable shells of the Geological Society/ 1860, xvi. 78. 
called hippurites, and among them one form 
so different from all previously known that 
Dr. "Woodward made it the type of a new 
genus, which he named ' Barrettia ' in honour 
of the discoverer. (2) The f orbitoidal lime- 
stone/ which had been previously considered 
to be of carboniferous age, was shown to form 
the base of the miocene formation. From 
these miocene beds Barrett sent home seventy- 
one species of shells and many corals, which 
were described by Mr. J. C. Moore and Dr. 
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Duncan. But the pliocene rocks, which are of 
comparatively recent formation, now strongly 
attracted the new director's attention, espe- 
cially with regard to the relationship of the 
fossils they contain to the animals now living 
in the surrounding seas. Here Barrett's 
dredging experience stood him in good ser- 
vice, and he began diligently to study the 
marine fauna of the coast of Jamaica. In 
spots where the water was deep he found 
many small shells which he had previously 
dredged up, both off the coast of Spain and 
in the northern seas ; hence he was led to 



enunciate the opinion 'that nine-tenths of 
the sea-bed, vk. the whole area beyond the 
hundred-fathom line, constitutes a single 
nearly uniform province all over the world.' 
In 1862 Barrett was sent to England 
to act as commissioner for the colony at the 
International Exhibition. On his return to 
Jamaica he took with him a Heinke's diving 
dress, for the express object of investigating 
in person the corals of the Jamaican reefs. 
He used the dress successfully in shallow 
water, and then, eager to begin work, went 
down in deep water off Port Royal, with no 
other help than that afforded by a boat's crew 
of negroes. In half an hour liis body floated 
lifeless to the surface. The exact nature of 
the mishap which caused his death could not 
be ascertained. He left one (posthumous) 
child, Arthur, born January 1863. Barrett 
has been compared by those who best knew 
him to Professor Edward Forbes, for his 
sweetness of disposition, good taste, and clear 
intelligence. He was not a good public lec- 
turer, nor a very ready writer ; but during his 
short life he really hardly had opportunity to 
develop his abilities in these respects. Eleven 
papers or memoirs proceeded from his pen ; 
appearing either in the ' Annals and Maga- 
zine of Natural History/ or in the * Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society.' One pa- 
per, on the genus Synapta, was written in con- 
junction with Dr. S. P. Woodward, and was 



[Quart. Jour. Geological Society, 1864, vol. xx., 
President's Address, p. xxxiii ; The Geologist, 
1863, vi. 60; The Critic, February 1863.] 

W. J. H. 

BABRETT, STEPHEN (1718-1801), a 
classical .teacher who gained some reputa- 
tion, was born in 1718 at Bent, in the 
parish of Kildwick in Craven, Yorkshire. 
He was educated at the grammar school, 
Skipton, and at University College, Oxford. 
Having taken the degree of M.A. (1744) 
and entered the ministry, he became master 
of the free grammar school at Ashford, Kent, 
and was made rector of the parishes of Pur- 
tpn and Ickleford, Herts. In 1773 he re- 
signed his mastership on receiving the 
living of Hothfield, Kent. He continued 
to hold the living until his death, which 
occurred at Northiarn, Sussex, on 26 Nov. 
1801. By his wife Mary, daughter of Ed- 
ward Jacob, Esq., of Canterbury, he left one 
daughter. 

In 1746 Barrett published a Latin trans- 
lation, which was admired at the time, of 
' Pope's Pastorals.' Among his friends in 
early life were Dr. Johnson, and the founder 
of the ' Gentleman's Magazine/ Edward Cave. 
To that magazine Barrett was a frequent 
contributor. Vol. xxiv. contains a letter, 
signed with his name, on a new method of 
modelling the tenses of Latin verbs. In 
1759 he published ' Ovid's Epistles translated 
into English verse, with critical essays and 
notes ; being part of a poetical and oratorical 
lecture read to the grammar school of Ash- 
ford in the county of Kent, and calculated 
to initiate youth in the first principles of 
Taste.' He was also the' author of c War, 
an Epic Satire/ and other trifles. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxi. 1152; Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, ix. 672.] A. H. B. 



BAHRETT, WILLIAM (1733-1789), 
surgeon, and antiquary, was born early in 
1733 at Notton, in Wiltshire. Upon com- 
pleting his twenty-second year, the stipulated 
age, he passed his examination as a surgeon 
on 19 Feb. 1755 (see pp. 77 and 94 of a well- 
kept manuscript folio volume at the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
entitled Examination, with Index, from July 
1745 to April 1800). William Barrett is 
stated to have obtained from the College 
of Surgeons a * 2nd mate's ' certificate after 
having given evidence of ' 1st rate ' capacity. 
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He appears to have settled down from the ! plan, and all, -with, at the foot of it, as its 
first at Bristol for the practice of his profes- j alleged authentication, T. Rowleie canoni- 
sion. There, very soon afterwards, the idea , cits delin. 1440.' Opposite page 637, again, 
occurred to him of writing the history of , there is displayed, with the same amazing 
that city. He began, from an early period, innocence on tlie part of the historian, a care- 
to collect, materials for the enterprise. From , fully engraved facsimile of the Yellow Roll 
that time forward his life was about equally quaintly announcing itself in its title as 
divided between his labours as a surgeon and * England's glorye revyved in Maystre Ga- 
as an archaeologist. Although the work was nynge, beynge some Accounts of hys Cabynet 
not published until more than thirty years of Aunty aunte Monument es.' Other fabri- 
affcer his arrival in Bristol, a fine engraving cations are scattered up and down the book 
of him, by William Walker, from a portrait , among the letterpress, which extends to up- 
by Rymsdick, * aetatis 31 ' (that is, in 1764), , wards of 700 quarto pages. On pp. 639 to 
was issued exactly a quarter of a century be- , 645 of this wonderful gallimaufry of a his- 
fore the book itself was printed, and he is there tory there are given at full length those 
described as ' William Barrett, Surgeon and ; two highly elaborated epistles of Chatterton 
Author of the "History and Antiquities of ; which Horace Walpole has twice averred in 
Bristol." * Eager in his search at all times , his ' Letters ' that he never received, once in 
after any scrap or shred of antiquity that ; a letter to Hannah More dated 4 NOT. 1789 
might tlirow light upon his labours, Barrett (Letters, ix. 230), and a second time three 
heard that parchments containing monkish j years afterwards in a letter to the Countess 
poems, heraldic blazonries, and historical me- ; of Ossory {ibid. ix. 380) dated 7 Julv 1795. 
moranda, ostensibly from a remote epoch, had ; Chatterton had taken the full measure of the 
been recentlv brought, one by one, to such Bristol archaeologist. Years before Carlyle's 
casual acquaintances of his as Catcott and Dryasdust was dreamt of, the young satirist 
Burgum, the pewterers, by a bluecoat boy, , sketched Barrett to the life under the si- 
Thomas Chatterton, the posthumous son of a i nificant name of Pulvis. In a single line, 
sub-chanter at St. Mary RedclifFe's. Bar- indeed, of that caustic delineation 
rett caught eagerly at these reputed authori- . ., , , , , , 

ties prewired in rapid succession by a hand j Blest wlth " bush ? * and solemn S 1 * 06 " 
so young as to have entirely disarmed sus- ' he gives the whole effect of Rymsdick's 
picion. He accepted all the boy's statements, i elaborate portraiture. 

Nothing, however remarkable, could startle | Barrett looked forward with complacency 
him into incredulity. Having avowed himself ; to the longed-for date of its publication. He 



zealous to establish beyond dispute the an- 
tiquity of Bristol, Barrett had, a day or two 
afterwards, handed to him Rowley's escut- 
cheon of Aflward. Whatever information he 
wanted for his immediate purpose was placed 
by Chatterton, within a few hours' time, at 
his command, whether accounts of churches, 
of chapels, of statues, of castles, of monu- 
ments, or of knightly trophies. The instanta- 
neous appearance of documents, turn by turn, 
in answer to his summons, never once seems 
to have awakened a doubt in Barrett's mind as 



was, as one whose credentials were taken for 
granted, on 9 Nov. 1775, enrolled a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. But thirteen 
years still elapsed before, in 1788, he put 
forth his proposals for the publication of his 
* History ' by subscription. 
t Originally intended, as the folded embel- 
lishments indicate, to have been given to the 
world as a stately folio, the work at length 
appeared in the' spring of 1789 as a solid 
quarto. Its dedication to Levi Ames, Esq.,, 
the mayor, to the worshipful the aldermen 



to their authenticity. So entirely did he give and to the common council of the city of 
himself up to the Rowley delusion, that two i Bristol, was dated Wraxall, 15 April, 1789, 
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good fortune as myself in procuring manu- , sixth year at Highani, in Somersetshire. 

" 



scripts and ancient deeds to help me in in- 
vestigating the history and antiquities of this 
city' {Gent. May. Ivi. 544). Nearly twenty 
years after Ghatterton's death these audacious 
hoaxes were given to the world, in 1789, in 
the history of Bristol. Opposite page 196, 



Writing seven weeks later, from Strawberry 
Hill, to Hannah More, Horace Walpole, on 
4 Nov. 1789, thus significantly commented 
upon the reception of the * History' and upon 
the death of the historian : * I am sorry, very 
sorrv for what you tell me of poor Barrett's 

n * i 1 11 I*T . ^ *M 



ornately engraved upon a folded folio sheet, | fate ; though he did write worse than Shake- 
is the boyish delineation of ' Bristol Castle j speare, it is great pity he was told so, as it 
as in 1138/ knight in armour, cross, ground j lolled him ' (WALPOLE'S Letters, ix. 230)* 
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Yet, dead though the book itself is, and as it 
Las been from the first, as an authority, it 
will long be regarded as a curiosity from its 
association with the marvellous boy ' Chat- 
terton. The full title of the work runs :- 

* The History and Antiquities of the City 
of Bristol, compiled from original^ records 
and authentic manuscripts, in public offices 
or private hands; illustrated with copper- 
plate prints. By William Barrett, surgeon, 
F.S.A.,' Bristol, 1789, 4to, pp. xix, 704. 

[Gent. Mug. lix. 1052, and 1081-5; Rose's 
Biog. Diet. iv. 580. Principally, however, abun- 
dant reference to William Barrett will be found 
in the thirteen lives of Chatterton already pub- 
lishednamely those by (1) Dr. Gregory, 1789 ; 

(2) Kippis, Biog. Britannica, 1789, iv. 573-619 ; 

(3) Anderson, British Poets, 1795, xi. 297-322 ; 

(4) Sir H. Croft, Love and Madness, 1809, pp. 
99-133; (5) John Davis, 1809; (6) Chalmers, 
English Poets, 1810, xv. 367-379, revised and 
extended in 1813 in his Biog. Diet, ix, 177-193 ; 
(7) Walsh, English Poets, 1822, Philadelphia, 
xxix. 115-133; (8) John Dix, 1837; (9) the 
anonymous memoir prefixed to the two-volume 
Cambridge edition of Poems, 1842, i. pp. xvii- 
dxvii ; (10) Masson, Essays chiefly on English 
Poets, 1856, pp. 178-345; (11) Martin, Life 
prefixed to Poems, 1865, pp. ix-xlvi; (12) Pro- 
fessor D. Wilson, 1869 ; (13) Bell, Life prefixed 
to the two-volume Aldine edition of Poems, 
1875, i. pp. xiii-cvii. See also the original 
Chatterton MSS. at the British Museum, three 
folio volumes, Egertou MSS. 5766, A, B, C, one 
of these manuscripts, B f. 108 b, containing 
elaborate marginal notes in Barrett's hand- 
writing.] C. K. 

BAKRI, aiBALDUS DE. [See Gi- 
BALDTJS CAMBXENSIS.] 

BARBINGTON, DAINES (1727-1800), 
lawyer, antiquary, and naturalist,fourth son of 
John Shute, first Viscount Harrington [q. y.], 
was born in 1727. He is said to have studied 
at Oxford, though it does not appear that he 
took any degree. Choosing the profession of 
the law, he was called to the bar as a mem- 
ber of the Inner Temple. The Barringtons 
had influential friends in the Pelham go- 
vernment, and it was no doubt through 
these friends that advancement came to him 
while he was still young. He was only 
twenty-four years of age when he was made 
marshal of the High Court of Admiralty, a 
post which he resigned when, two years later, 
he became secretary for the affairs* of Green- 
wich Hospital : while in the law he gradually 
attained to a considerable position. In 1757 
he was appointed justice of the counties of 
Merioneth, Carnarvon, and Anglesey; in 
1764 he succeeded Sir Michael Foster as re- 
corder of Bristol; he was made a king's 



counsel, and afterwards a bencher of his inn > 
and between 1778 and 1785 he was second 
justice of Chester. While holding this last 
office he sat with Lord Kenyon, then chief 
justice of Chester, to hear the application for 
the adjournment of the dean of St. Asaph's 
trial (21 State Trials, 847). Barrington's 
friends said it was only want of ambition that 
prevented him from rising to a higher judicial 
position. Bentham, who in other respects 
admired him greatly, was of a different opi- 
nion: 'He was a very indifferent judge; a 
quiet, good sort of a man; not proud but 
liberal ; and vastly superior to Blackstone in 
his disposition to improvement: more impar- 
tial in his judgment of men and things less 
sycophancy, and a higher intellect. He 
was an English polyglot lawyer. ... He 
never got higher than to be a Welch judge. 
He was not intentionally a bad judge, though 
he was often a bad one ' (BowBiN&'s { Me- 
moii-s/ in BBNTI-UM'S Works, x. 121; see 
also i. 239 w.). In 1785 he resigned all his 
offices except that of commissary-general of 
the stores at Gibraltar, which he held till his 
death, and which gave him a salary of over 
500J. a year. He was now possessed of very 
considerable wealth, having retired from the 
bench with a pension, and was able to abandon 
law and to devote himself to a somewhat 
erratic study of antiquities and natural his- 
tory. 

His writings had already given him a varied 
fame. His * Observations on the Statutes/ 
his first work and the only work of any per- 
manent value which he ever wrote, appeared 
in 1766. An incident concerning it is re- 
corded which is not a little to his credit. In 
1768 he found that he had many additions 
to make, when fully a hundred copies of the 
second edition remained unsold ; but he de- 
termined to print the new edition at once, and 
refused to allow any of the old copies to be sold. 
There is no very definite purpose in the *0b- 
1 serrations.' ' The book is everything/ said 
Bentham, ' apropos of everything 1 . I wrote 
volumes upon his volume; Beginning with 
MagnaCharta,he passes in review many of the 
chief statutes down to the time of James I, 
\ illustrating them with notes, legal, antiqua- 
j rian, historical, and etymological. It was not 
i the purely legal aspect of the subject which 
I attracted him. His general reading placed 

him at a point of view which gives the book 
I a peculiar significance. He saw how great a 
I light our early statutes could throw upon our 
; history, and how little their value had been 
| appreciated by historians. He saw likewise 

that an intelligible history of English law 
could not be written without a knowledge of 
other systems to which English law is related. 
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And unfitted though he himself was to work 
out these ideas, he added a link, as Burke did, 
to the chain which connects Montesquieu, 
whose writings he knew and admired, with 
the historical school of our own day. Another 
of his suggestions is being gradually realised. 
While not believing codification to be prac- 
ticable, he proposed that the danger of the 
revival of obsolete statutes should be obviated 
by formally repealing them, and that different- 
acts of parliament relating to one subject 
should be reduced into one consistent statute. 
As to the book itself, its ingenuity and curious 
learning still save it from being forgotten. 

In his next work of any importance he was 
less fortunate. Elstob had intended to pub- 
lish King Alfred's version of * Orosius,' and 
had made a transcript, but for some reason 
want of encouragement by subscription is 
Harrington's surmise the design was never 
carried out. The transcript ultimately came 
into Harrington's hands, and in 1773 he 
printed the text, together with a translation 
of his own, ' chiefly,' he says in his preface, 
' for my own amusement and that of a few 
antiquarian friends." The work had interested 
him greatly, as appears from his correspond- 
ence with'Gough (XiCHOLs's Illustrations, 
v. 582 et seg.\ but he came to it with inade- 
quate knowledge. Neither on the text nor on 
his translation can reliance be placed (see 
ALFRED'S Orosius, by Bosworth, pref. 1). It 
was in a note to this translation that he con- 
fessed his ignorance of the story of Astyages 
and Harpagus, a confession of which he was 
often reminded. 

His versatile mind was meanwhile en- 
grossed with Arctic exploration. After 
studying the records of former expeditions, 
and collecting evidence from the masters of 
whalers, he submitted his views to the Royal 
Society, and succeeded in inducing the 
society to lay the matter before Lord Sand- 
wich, then first lord of the admiralty. The 
result was that the government despatched 
two ships, the Racehorse and the Carcass, 
under the command of Captain Phipps, after- 
wards Lord Mulgraye, and Captain Lutwidge. 
Though the expedition failed, Barrington was 
not discouraged. He collected fresh evidence, 
and published his papers (which do not ap- 
pear in the Royal Society's * Transactions ') 
in^l775 and '1776 (translated in Engel's 
' Xeuer V ersuch iiber die Lage der nordlichen 
Gegenden von Asia und Amerika/ &c.). In 
1818 the matter again provoked great inte- 
restj and they were reprinted by Colonel 
Mark Beaufoy [q. v.]. 

Barrington's other works consist of nume- 
rous pagers read before the Royal Society and 
the Society of Antiquaries, of the latter of 



which he was made vice-president. Like the 
' Observations on the Statutes/ they are 
apropos of everything. Besides a number of 
sketches in the byways of natural history, 
there are papers on such different subjects as 
the landing of Csesar and the passage of the 
Thames (in which he maintains that the 
Tamesis is the Medway) ; the deluge (his 
opinion that the deluge was not universal 
being vigorously attacked in the 'Gentleman's 
Magazine/ xlvii. 407, xlviii. 363) ; Dolly 
Pentreath, the old woman with whom the 
Cornish lano-uage expired (his investigations 
thereon exciting the ridicule of Horace Wai- 
pole and Peter Pindar) j patriarchal customs 
and manners : and the antiquity of card play- 
ing (*' Barrington ... is singularly unfortu- 
nate in his speculations about cards/ savs 
Chatto in his * History of Playing Cards '). 
These essays give us an insight into a mind 
of restless activity, which turned wide though 
not accurate learning to most ingenious uses. 
He was by no means free from the antiqua- 
rian's credulity. Referring to Bruce's 'Abys- 
sinian Tour/ George Steevens writes to Bishop 
Percy: i It will be dedicated to the Honour- 
able Daines BaiTington, with singular pro- 
priety, as he is the only one who possesses 
credulity enough for the author's purposes ? 
(XiCHOis's Illustrations, vii. 4). And in 
' Peter's Prophecy/ a dialogue between Peter 
Pindar and Sir Joseph Banks upon the ap- 
proaching election of a president of the Royal 
bociety, he is treated thus (PETEB PIXEL'S 
Works, ii. 74 : see also iii. 186) : 

Sir Joseph. Pray then, what think ye of our 

famous Daines ? 
Peter. Think, of a man denied by Nature 

brains \ 

Whose trash so oft the Royal leaves disgraces ; 
Who knows not jordens brown from Roman 

vases ! 

About old pots his head for ever puzzling, 
And boring earth, like pigs for truffles muzzling. 
Who likewise from old urns to crotchets leaps, 
Delights in music, and at concerts sleeps. 

(See also HATHIAS'S Pursuits of Literature, 
16th edition, p. 82 and note.) Barrington 
himself did not over-estimate his work. e I 
have, perhaps, published too many things/ 
was his own reflection. To many who are 
not acquainted with his writings he is known, 
at least by name, as one of the correspondents 
of Gilbert White. And he is more worthy 
to be remembered than his contemporaries 
imagined if the report be true that through 
his encouragement White was induced to write 
the ' Natural History of Selborne.' Benthain, 
too, placed him in good company in saying 
that 'Montesquieu, Barrington, Beccaria, 
and Helvetius, but most of all Helvetius, set 
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me on the principle of utility ' ( Works, x. 54). 
Barrington was the friend of Bishop Percy, 
of Johnson (see Malone's edition of Boswell, 
vii. 164), of Boswell, and of many other men 
of letters of his time. His name appears in 
the list of members of the Essex Head Club. 
In his later years he lived in his chambers 
in King's Bench Walk, spending- much of his 
time in the Temple gardens. Lamb, who 
refers to him in the 'Old Benchers' as 
'another oddity/ has a curious incident to 
tell of Gilbert White's friend :/ When the 
account of his year's treasurership came to be 
audited, the following singular charge was 
imanimously disallowed by the bench: "Item, 
disbursed Mr. Allen, the gardener, twenty 
shillings for stuff to poison the sparrows, by 
my orders." ' Barrington died on 14 March 
1800, and was buried in the Temple church. 
An engraving from his portrait by Slater 
(1770) will be found prefixed to the fifth edi- 
tion of his ' Observations on the Statutes,' 
and also in Nichols's ' Illustrations,' v. 582. 
The JSarrmytoma, a tropical tree, was named 
in his honour by Forster. 

The following is a list of his works: 
1. ' Observations on the More Ancient Sta- 
tutes from MagnaOharta to the Twenty-first 
of James I, cap. xxvii. With an Appendix, 
being a Proposal for New Modelling the 
Statutes/ 1766. Subsequent editions in 1767, 
1769, 1775, and 1796. 2. The ' Naturalist's 
Calendar,' 1767. Reprinted in 1818 (AGAS- 
siz's Bibliog. ZooL et G6ol. and WATT'S Bi- 
blioff. Brit.). 3. The ' Anglo-Saxon Version, 
from the Historian Orosius. By JElfred the 
Great. Together with an English Transla- 
tion from the Anglo-Saxon,' 1773. With a 
map, tracing the voyage of Ohthere and 
Wulfstan, and geographical notes by Forster, 
which Bosworth considers of great value. 
4. ' Miscellanies,' 1781. Containing ' Tracts 
on the Possibility of reaching the North 
Pole ' (which first appeared in 1775 and 1776 ); 
essays in natural history; an account of 
musical prodigies ; 'Ohthere's Voyage, and the 
Geography of the Ninth Century illustrated ' 
(from his ' Orosius ') ; and other papers, 
mostly reprints. 5. A list of his papers to 
the Royal Society and the Society of Anti- 
quaries will be found in the respective indexes 
to the i Transactions ' of the societies ; also 
in the ' Gentleman's Magazine,' Ixx. (part 1) 
291, and in Nichols's ' Literary Anecdotes,' 
iii, 4-7. Some of his papers have been re- 
printed in other works, e.g. the ' Language 
of Birds' in Pennant's 'British Zoology,' 
vol. iii., and a treatise on 'Archery' in 
fi European Magazine,' viii. 177, 257. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixx. 291 ; Nichols's Lit. Aneccl. ii. 
553, iii. 3, riii. 424 ; Nichols's Illustrations, v. 



582, vii. 4 ; Archseologia ; Phil. Trans, of Royal 
Society; Penny Cyclop.; Lodge's Peerage of 
Ireland ; Nat. Hist, of Selborne ; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. ix. 304, 331 ; Barrett's Bristol- 
Ormerod's Cheshire.] (j. p t -^ * 

BARRINGTON, GEORGE (b. 1755) 
pickpocket and author, was born at May- 
nooth, county Kildare, Ireland, on 14 May 
17f55. His father, Henry Waldron, was a 
working silversmith, and his mother, whose 
maiden name was Naish, was a mantua ma- 
ker. At the age of seven young Waldron 
was sent to a school, kept by one John Do- 
nelly at Maynooth, and afterwards a medical 
man named Driscol took him under his roof 
for the purpose of educating him. Afterwards 
Dr. Westropp, a dignitary of the Irish church, 
placed him at a free grammar school in Dub- 
lin, with a view to his entering the univer- 
sity. A quarrel with a schoolfellow, whom 
he stabbed with a penknife, led to his being- 
flogged, and he immediately afterwards ran 
away from the school (May 1771), having- 
first stolen some money from the master, and 
joined a company of strolling players at 
Drogheda under the assumed name of Bar- 
rington. John Price, the manager of the com- 
pany, prevailed on Barrmgtnn to join with 
him in picking pockets at the Limerick races. 
Price was detected and sentenced to trans- 
portation, and Barrington, in alarm, fled to 
England. Here he assumed the clerical habit r 
and pursued his career as a 'genteel pick- 
pocket ' with varying success. He went to 
court, and at, a levee on the queen's birthday 
succeeded in robbing a nobleman of a diamond 
order. At Covent Garden theatre he robbed 
the Russian prince Orloff of a gold snuffbox 
set with brilliants, generally supposed to be 
worth no less than 30,QOOZ. On the latter 
occasion, however, he was detected and 
brought before Sir John Fielding at Bow 
Street : but as Prince Orloff declined to pro- 
secute he was dismissed. At length he was 
detected in picking the pocket of a low woman 
at Drury Lane theatre, for which, being in- 
dicted and convicted at. the Old Bailey, he 
was sentenced to ballast-heaving, or, in other 
words, to three years' hard labour on the river 
Thames on board the hulks at Woolwich 
(1777). In consequence of his good behaviour 
he was set at liberty at the end of twelve 
months, but he was again detected picking 
pockets almost immediately afterwards, and 
this time was sentenced to five years 7 hard 
labour on the Thames (1778). An influential 
gentleman, who happened to visit the hulks, 
obtained Barrington's release, on the con- 
dition that he should leave the kingdom. He 
accordingly repaired to Dublin, where he re- 
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sumed his evil courses, and after visiting 
Edinburgh ventured to come back to London. 
On 15 Sept. 1790 lie was tried at the Old 
Bailey on a charge of picking the pocket of 
Mr. Henry Hare Townsend, and was sen- 
tenced on the 22nd to seven years' transpor- 
tation. On his several trials lae addressed the 
court with considerable eloquence, and his 
superior education and gentlemanly deport- 
ment procured for him a widespread noto- 
riety. Two accounts of his life and adven- 
tures were published at this period, and had 
an extensive circulation. Soon after George 
Barrington's conviction, Dr. Shute Barrington 
fq. v.] was advanced to the rich bishopric of 
Durham, a circumstance which gave rise to 
the epigram 

Two namesakes of late, in a different \ray, i 
With spirit and zeal did bestir 'em ; 

The one was transported to Botany Bay, 
The other translated to Durham. 

George Barrington embarked for Botany 
Bay, and on the voyage was the means of 
preventing the success of a formidable con- 
spiracy among the convicts who attempted to 
seize the ship. For this service he received 
a pecuniary reward from the captain, who, 
on arriving at New South "Wales, recom- 
mended him to the favourable consideration 
of the governor. He obtained in 1792 the 
first warrant of emancipation ever issued. 

Governor Hunter authorised the opening 
of a theatre at Sydney. The principal actors 
were convicts, and the price of admission was 
meal or rum, taken at the door. The first 
play represented (16 Jan. 1796) was Dr. 
Young's tragedy, 'The Revenge,' and Bar- 
rington wrote the celebrated prologue, be- 
ginning 

From distant climes, o'er widespread seas, we 
- come. 

Though not with much eclat or beat of drum ; 
True patriots we, for be it understood, 
"We left our country for our country's good. 
No private views disgraced our generous zeal, 
What urged our travels was our country's weal ; 
And none will doubt, but that our emigration 
Has proved most useful to the British nation. 

For several years Barrington was superin- 
tendent of the convicts. He also held the 
office of high constable of Paramatta, K"ew 
South Wales, for a considerable period, and 
was much esteemed by the governor and the 
other officials on account of his loyal and or- 
derly conduct. He lived to a very old age 
and died at Paramatta, but the date of his 
death does not appear to be recorded. 

His works are : 1. 'A Voyage to Botany 
Bay, with a description of the country, man- 
ners, customs, religion, &c., of the natives/ 

VOL. ni. 



London (1801), 8vo, with a second part en- 
titled A Sequel to Barrington's Voyage to 
New South Wales, comprising an interesting 
narrative of the transactions and behaviour 
of the convicts/ c. There is another edition 
printed at Xew York, n.d. Other editions 
are entitled fc 'An Account of a Voyage to 
Xew South Wales, enriched with beautiful 
coloured prints, London, 1803, 1810, Svo, 
with an engraved portrait of the author 
prefixed/ 2. ' The History of jSTew South 
Wales, including Botany Say, Port Jackson, 
Pamaratta [sic], Sydney, and all its dependan- 
cies, from the original discovers of the island/ 
&c., London, 1802, Svo. 3. 'The History of 
Xew Holland, from its first discovery in 1616 
to the present time/ London, 1808, Svo : the 
second edition illustrated with maps. There 
also passes under Barrington's name, though 
he was probably not the author of it, a book 
called * The London Spv, or the Frauds of 
London detected/ Falkirk, 1809, 12mo ; 4th 
edition, London, 1805, 12mo. 

[Genuine Life and Trial of George Barrington, 
1790 ; Memoirs of George Barrington, 1790 ; 
Life and Extraordinary Adventures of George 
Barrington, Darlington (1795?); Life. Times, 
and Adventures of George Barrington, London 
(1820?); Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 294. 
3rd ser. iii. 120, iv. 245, xi. 476; Lowndes's 
Bibl. Man. ed. Bohn ; Cat. of Printed Books in 
Brit. Mus. ; Beaton's Australian Diet, of Dates 
and Men of the Time (1879), ii. 39, 86.] T. C. 




polemic, and Christian apologist, was the 
third son of Mr. Benjamin Shute, a merchant 
in London, ' descended from Robert Sliute of 
Hockington in the county of Cambridge, one 
of the twelve judges in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ' (Epitaph on first Lord Barring- 
ton). His mother was daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Caryl, and sister to the first wife of 
Sir Thomas Abney. He was born in 1678 
at Theobalds in Hertfordshire, and was edu- 
cated at the academy kept by Mr. Thomas 
Rowe, where Dr. Isaac Watts was at the 
time an older pupil. At the age of sixteen 
Mr. Shute was sent to the university of 
Utrecht, where he published several acade- 
mical exercises : 'Exercitatio Physica de 
Ventis/ 4to, Utrecht, 1696; 'Dissertatio 
Philosophica de Theocratia Morali/ L T trecht, 
1697 ; * Dissertatio Philosophica inauguralis 
de Theocratia Civili/ 4to, Utrecht, 1697 
(written before taking the degrees of Ph.D. 
and L.A.M.) : and a farewell discourse, de- 
livered on 1 June 1698, entitled l Oratio de 
Studio Philosophise conjungendo cum Studio 
Juris Roman!/ 4to, Utrecht, 1698. At the 
end of a four years' residence at Utrecht, 

u 
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Shute returned to England, and became a 
student at the Inner Temple, and was in due 
course called to the bar. In 1701 he pub- 
lished anonymously f An Essay upon the In- 
terest of England in respect to Protestants 
dissenting from the Established Church/ 4to, 
London, which was reprinted two years after, 
with the name of the author, and with cor- 
rections and additions, under the title of : The 
Interest of England, &c., with some Thoughts 
about Occasional Conformity.' It was pro- 
bably this publication that brought him the 
friendship of Locke ; and Watts, in an ode 
addressed to Shute in June 1704, whilst 
Locke was suffering from his last illness, 
writes : 

Shute is the darling of his years, 
Young Shute his better likeness bears ; 
All but his wrinkles and his hairs 
Are copied in his son. 

j 

In 1704 Shute produced the first part of 
a work entitled ' The Rights of Protestant 
Dissenters/ with an elaborate dedication to 
the queen. A corrected and enlarged edition 
of this first part was brought out the follow- 
ing year, together with the second part, ' A 
Vindication of their Right to an Absolute 
Toleration from the Objections of Sir H. 
Mackworth in his Treatise intituled Peace 
at Home/ 4to, London, 1705. At the in- 
stance of Lord Somers, acting on behalf of 
the whig ministry, Shute was sent to Scot- 
land, in order to win presbyterian support 
for the scheme of the union of the two king- 
doms. For the success which attended his 
efforts he was rewarded by being appointed 
in 1708 one of the commissioners of the cus- 
toms, from which he was removed by the 
tory administration in 1711. In a letter to 
Archbishop Bang of Dublin, dated 30 Nov. 

1708, just before Shute's appointment to the 
commissionership, Swift describes him as ' a 
young man, but reckoned the shrewdest head 
in England, and the person in whom the 
presbyterians chiefly confide. ... As to his 
principles he is truly a moderate man, fre- 
quenting the church and the meeting indif- 
ferently.' In a letter to Mr. Hunter, 12 Jan. 

1709, Swift mentions Shute as 'a notable 
young presbyterian gentleman' (SWIFT'S 

Works, Svo, Edinburgh, 1824, xv. 318, 329). 
Meanwhile Shute had inherited two con- 
siderable estates. To the "first of these he 
succeeded at the death of Mr. Francis Bar- 
rington of Toffcs in Essex, who had married 
his first cousin, and in accordance with whose 
will he assumed the name and arms of Bar- 
rington, a family of antiquity in Essex. The 
second estate bequeathed to Barrington, to 
which, he succeeded in 1710, was that of Mr. 



John Wildman of Becket, Berkshire, who 
being in no way related or allied to him, had 
adopted him, and in a will dated in 1706 
had named Barrington his heir as being the 
worthiest person whom he knew. In 1713 
Barrington published, separately, two parts 
of 'A Dissuasive from Jacobitism/ Svo, 
London, the first part f showing in general 
what the nation is to expect from a popish 
king, and in particular from the Pretender/ 
and the second part considering more parti- 
cularly ' the interest of the clergy and uni- 
versities with relation to popery and the 
Pretender.' This treatise, which went through 
four editions in the first year of its publica- 
tion, recommended the author to Greorge I, 
who granted him an audience the first day 
after his arrival in London. In the first 
parliament of the reign, which met on 
17 March 1715, Barrington represented Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed, and was returned by the 
same constituency to the parliament which 
assembled on 9 Oct. 1722. Barrington was 
created, on 11 June 1720, Baron Barrington 
of Newcastle in the county of Dublin, and 
Viscount Barrington of Ardglass in the 
county of Down, in the Irish peerage. On 
account of his connection with the Harburg 
lottery, one of the bubble speculations of the 
time, he was expelled from the House of 
Commons on 15 Feb. 1723, an excessive 
punishment supposed to be due to Sir Robert 
Walpole, whose administration Lord Bar- 
rington had opposed. Barrington had un- 
willingly assumed the sub-governorship of 
the Harburg Company, of which the Prince 
of Wales was the governor, at the express 
command of the king, and seems to have 
been the scapegoat of royalty. When he 
subsequently offered himself for re-election 
to his constituency at Berwick, he was re- 
jected by a bare majority. His misfortune 
has always met with sympathisers, and his 
character and memory have never wanted 
vindication. He survived his exclusion from 
the House of Commons for nearly twelve 
years. He died at his seat of Bectet, Berk- 
shire, on 14 Dec. 1734, and was buried on 
27 Dec. in the parish church of Shrivenham 
in that county. By his wife Anne, who was 
the daughter and co-heiress of Sir William 
Daines, sheriff of Bristol, and who died on 
8 Feb. 1763, Viscount Barrington left a family 
of six sons and three daughters. Four of them, 
William Wildman, Daines, Samuel, and 
Shute, are the subjects of separate articles, 
In addition to the works already mentioned, 
Barrington published e Miscellanea Sacra ; or, 
a New Method of considering so much of the 
History of the Apostles as is contained in 
Scripture : in an Abstract of their History, an 
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Abstract of that Abstract, and four Critical ' government, lie received from Lord Clare an 
Essays/ 2 vols. Svo, London, 1725. It was in offer of the solicitor-generalship, on condition 
revising, correcting, and enlarging this work that he would give his support to such a 
that the author passed the interval between ; measure. This he peremptorily refused to 
its publication and his death : a second en- : do ; and by the refusal he not only put a 
larged edition (3 vols. Svo, London, 1770) stop to his professional advancement^ but de- 
was issued by his son, Dr. Shute Barrington, ! prived himself of a lucrative sinecure which 
then bishop of Llandaff. This edition incor- he then held. Nevertheless, it has been 
porated ' An Essay on the several Dispensa- generally believed that he was made the in- 
tions of God to Mankind, in the Order in '' striunent for buying over to the government 
which they lie in the Bible ; or, a short Sys- side some politicians of a character not so 
tern of the'-Religion of Nature and Scripture,' professedly incorruptible. It is impossible 
which had likewise been originally published to explain this inconsistency. In the course 
8vo, London, 1725. Barrington's chief works ' of a few years he became concerned in other 
were subsequently collected under the title of , transactions not less questionable. His ex- 
* The Theological" Works of the first Viscount travagant habits had brought him consider- 
Barrington, by the Rev, George Townsend, , ably into debt. He himself humorously de- 
M.A./ 3 vols.J Svo, London, 182S. ; scribes some of the more harmless shifts to 

[The Peerage of Ireland. 1768, ii. 87; Foster's ' ^ch ^ e f^uced to extricate himself 
Peerage, 1882 ; A New and General Biographi- | from his difficulties. In ISOo he went so _far 
cal Dictionary, 1798, vol. ii. ; Nichols's Literary ! as to appropriate some of the money which 
Anecdotes, vol. vi. s part i., pp. 444-52 ; Biogra- ! had been paid into his court ; and he com- 
phia Britannica, 1778, vol. i. ; Life of the first j mitted the same offence on at least two other 




inquiry into the Irish courts of justi 
, 1830 ; and in the same year Sir Jonah was, 
SIR JONAH (1760- , llpoll petition of both houses of parliament, 
1834), judge in the court of admiralty in ; deprived of his office. He thereupon left 
Ireland, was of a good protestant family of j England, and never again returned. He died 

the Pale, and was the fourth of the sixteen " ~ 

children of John Barrington, Esq., of Knap- 



ton, near Abbeyleix, Queen's County. The 
surroundings of his childhood, as he describes 
them, would, in their mixture of extravagance 



at Versailles on 8 April 1834. 

His works were : 1. 'Personal Sketches of 
his own Time,' two volumes, 1827 ; a third 
volume in 1832. 2. Historic Memoirs of 
Ireland,' two volumes, 1832. 3. The Rise 



and discomfort, have done no discredit to | and Fall of the Irish Nation ' (chiefly an ac- 
Castle Rackrent. Barrington was sent to j count of the passing of the Act of 'Union) 
Trinity College, Dublin, and in course of time \ (Paris, 1833). The first of these, which 
was called to the bar. He confesses, with- | consists of a series of humorous pictures of 
out any appearance of shame, that having ! the Irish society of his days, is the only book 
been at first intended for the army he re- j by ^hich Barrington's name is now reniem- 
ceived an offer of an ensign's commission j bered. 



^om General Hunt TValsh; but haying as- [pergonal gketcll ^ di { ^ 
certamed that the regiment was hkely to be mo L ir b Dr To ^ s ^\ Young, where, however, 
ordered into immediate service in America, | the da ^ e of Barr j n g ton > s de e at h is incorrect^ 
he declmed the otter, requesting the general giy en ; cf. Annual Register, 1834.1 C. F. K. 
to bestow the favour upon * some hardier sol- 
dier.' In the profession which he finally 
chose his abilities, his position, and his social 
qualifications contributed as much as legal 
knowledge to secure his rapid rise ; in 1793 he 
took silk, and became a judge in admiralty in 
1798. In 1792 he was returned to the Irish 



SAMUEL (1729- 
1800), admiral, fifth son of John, first Vis- 
count Barrington [q. v.], was, in the eleventh 
year of his age, entered on board the Lark, 44 
guns, under the care of Lord George Gordon. 



e passed his examination for the rank of 
House of Commons as member for Tuam, but j lieutenant on 25 Sept. 1745. being then 

T _ _j. 1_I_ j. J 1 ^*/\O ! i J i ! in. t ^ 



lost his seat in 1798 ; was again returned in 
1799 as member for Bannagher, and sat till 
the dissolution of the Irish parliament con- 
sequent upon the Act of Union in 1800. 

Of that measure Barrington was a steady 
opponent. He relates that, when early in 1799 
the scheme was being mooted in the English 



according to his certificate, and by a not un- 
common eccentricity of chronology up- 
wards of twenty years of age, and having 
served at sea five years and three months. 
Early in 1747 he had command of the Weasel 
sloop, and on 29 May was posted to the 
Bellona frigate. In her he captured the 
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French East Indiaman, Due de Chartres, 
laden with military stores, off Ushant on 
18 Aug., and was shortly after advanced to 
the Romney, of 50 guns. After the peace 
he commanded the Seahorse frig-ate in the 
Mediterranean, and was employed in one of 
the constantly recurring negotiations with 
the North African corsairs. He next had 
command of the Crown, 44 guns, on the coast 
of Guinea, and in 1754-5, in the Norwich, 
accompanied Commodore Keppel to North 
America. In 1757 he commanded the Achil- 
les, 60 guns, under Sir Edward Hawke, in 
the expedition to Basque Roads ; on 29 May 
1758, whilst cruising in company with the In- 
trepid and Dorsetshire, assisted in the capture 
of the Raisonnable, a French ship of 64 guns ; 
and on 4 April 1759, still in the Achilles, 
whilst cruising off Cape Finisterre, he fell in 
with the Comte de St. Florentine, a privateer 
of 60 guns and nearly 500 men. This ship was 
returning from a lengthened and, till then, 
fortunate cruise on the coast of Africa and in 
the West Indies, but was apparently lumbered 
with merchandise. She was now captured 
in less than two hours, after a very one-sided 
action, in which she was dismasted and lost 
her captain, and 116 men killed and wounded ; 
the Achilles having only 2 men killed and 
22 wounded. Barrington afterwards joined 
Hawke off Brest, whence he was detached 
as part of a squadron ordered, under Rear- 
admiral Rodney, to destroy the flat-bottomed 
boats at Havre-de-GrS.ee. Rodney hoisted 
his flag on board the Achilles, and the ob- 
jects of the expedition were successfully 
carried out on 4 July. The Achilles then 
returned to the fleet off Brest, and in Sep- 
tember, whilst with the detached squadron 
in Quiberon Bay, and attempting to cut out 
some French ships anchored in shore, she 
took the ground heavily. She was got off, 
but was so much injured that she had to be 
sent home immediately. In 1760 the Achilles 
was one of the squadron sent out, under the 
Hon. John Byron, to destroy the fortifica- 
tions of Louisbourg ; and inl761 was with 
Commodore Keppel in the operations against 
Belle Isle, and was sent home with despatches 
announcing the successful landing. In 1762 
Barrington was transferred to the Hero, 74 
guns, but continued in the Channel under 
Sir Edward Hawke, and afterwards under 
Sir Charles Hardy. At the peace, in 1763, he 
had been serving almost, if not quite, without 
intermission from the time of his first entry in 
1741. He was now unemployed till 1768, 
when he was appointed to the Venus, of 36 
guns, as the governor of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who served with him as volunteer 
and midshipman. In October he nominally 



gave up the command, to which the prince 
was promoted, but resumed it again after a 
few days, when the prince was further ad- 
vanced to be rear-admiral, and hoisted his 
flag on board the Venus, with Barrington as 
his flag-captain. In 1771, on the dispute 
with Spam about the Falkland Islands, Cap- 
tain Barrington was appointed to the Albion 
74 guns, and continued in her, attached to 
the Channel fleet, for the next three years. 
In 1777 he commissioned the Prince of 
Wales, also of 74 guns, and after a few 
months' cruising in the Channel and on the 
Soundings was, on 23 Jan. 1778, advanced 
to be rear-admiral of the white, and was 
sent out as commander-in-chief in the West 
Indies. He arrived at Barbadoes on 20 June 
and was shortly afterwards joined by Captain 
Sawyer in the Boyne ; but'though war with 
France was then imminent, he was left with- 
out intelligence or instructions from home, 
and the first definite tidings that he received 
were in a letter from the lieutenant-governor 
of Dominica, dated 7 Sept., which reached 
him on the 12th, and ran : ' I hasten to ac- 
quaint you that we are attacked this moment 
by a very considerable fleet : several line-of- 
battle ships with an admiral. They are sup- 
posed the Toulon fleet. . . . Six ships are off 
Roseau. ... I am afraid any relief will be 
too late.' All this was curiously inaccurate, 
for there was not at this time a single 
French line-of-battle ship within a couple 
of thousand miles. Dominica was indeed 
attacked, by a scratch force of 2,000 men, 
soldiers and volunteers, raised by the go- 
vernor ^ of Martinique, and ferried over to 
Dominica on board a number of country 
vessels, escorted by three frigates and some- 
privateers. But Barrington was obliged to> 
act on the erroneous information transmitted 
to him, and having no force capable of oppos- 
ing such a fleet as was described, he went to 
Antigua, to take measures for the safety of 
that island. He then returned to Barbadoes, 
and was joined, on 10 Dec., by Commodore 
Hotham, with five of the smallest ships of 
the line, two frigates, and a number of trans- 
ports carrying 5,000 soldiers. In consulta- 
tion with General Grant, commanding these, 
and with the commodore, it was at once de- 
termined to attempt a counter-attack on St. 
Lucia. The expedition sailed on the 12th, 
and on the 13th anchored in the Grand Cul 
de Sac. The troops were immediately landed, 
and the island was taken without difficulty, 
whilst the governor withdrew to the moun- 
tains, where he hoped to maintain himself until 
he could be relieved. The Count d'Estaing^ 
with the Toulon fleet, had really come from 
Boston to the West Indies, side by side with 
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Hotham, and bad arrived at Martinique 
about tbe same time that Hotham bad ar- 
rived at Barbadoes. On the afternoon of tbe 
14th Barrington bad intelligence of bis ap- 
proach, and the enemy's fleet, with a crowd 
of smaller shipping, was sighted from the 
neighbouring bills. Expecting no enemy 
from tbe sea, bis ships were in no posture of 
defence. But during tbe night he succeeded 
in forming bis little squadron in a close line 
across the mouth of the bay, the ends sup- 
ported by a few guns on the hills above, 
and with" tbe transports and store-ships in- 
side. His attitude was flrm, but his force 
was comparatively insignificant ; and M. de 
-Sutfren, captain of tbe Fantasque, strongly 
urged D'Estaing to run boldly in and anchor 
close alongside, or on top of the anchor- 
buoys, thus rendering tbe shore batteries 
useless, and crushing tbe English by force of 
numbers. D'Estaing, however, preferred 
standing in in line of battle, keeping away 
along the English line, and so passing again 
out of the bay, after a desultory interchange 
of tiring. In the afternoon he partially re- 
peated the same manoeuvre, equally without 
result. On the 18th, therefore, lie landed 
the troops to the northward, and attempted 
to storm a hill strongly held by Brigadier- 
general Meadows. lie was once and again 
repulsed with great slaughter, and finally, 
bearing that Vice-admiral Byron, with a 
force superior to bis own, was hourly ex- 
pected, be re-embarked bis men and sailed for 
Martinique. As be did so the French governor, 
who had till then held out, surrendered. 

Byron, however, having bad an extremely 
stormy passage from Rhode Island, did not 
reach St. Lucia till 7 Jan. 1779, when be 
necessarily took tbe command, acknowledg- 
ing, in a letter to the admiralty, bis regret 
at being compelled to supersede Barrington, 
to whom he gave the option of hoisting bis 
flag in a frigate and remaining in command 
at St. Lucia, or of continuing in tbe Prince 
of Wales, as second in command of tbe 
fleet. Barrington preferred tbe more active 
service, and bad thus a very brilliant share 
in the confused and ill-managed action of 
Grenada on 6 July, and was still with tbe 
fleet on 22 July, when its steadfast line, at 
anchor in front of Basseterre of St. Kitts, 
again deterred D'Estaing from a resolute 
attack [see BYROX, the Hon. JOHX]. Hav- 
ing shortly afterwards availed himself of the 
permission to return to England, he was, in 
the following spring, offered tbe command of 
tbe Channel fleet. But tbe jobbery and 
trickery which, in the spring of 1779, bad 
threatened Keppel'slife and honour, had made 
the command in the Channel no desirable 



appointment. Barrington positively refused 
it, though he consented to command in tbe - 
second post under Admiral G-eary. In Au- 
gust, on Geary's resignation, Barrington 
again positively refused. ' I am ready, bow- 
ever/ be wrote on 29 Aug. 1780, ' to serve 
under any officer superior to myself except 
one ' (presumably Sir Hugh PalHsser). Be- 
fore an answer to this letter could be received 
Geary was compelled to leave the fleet, and 
Barrington, determined to avoid the en- 
tanglement, requested Admiral Sir Thomas 
Pye to take the direction of it till their 
lordships' pleasure should be known. After 
this he was naturally shelved so long as that 
ministry remained in office. In April 1782 
he was again appointed to tbe Channel fleet, 
as second in command to Lord Howe. He 
hoisted bis flag in the Britannia, and for a 
short time, in Howe's absence, commanded 
in chief off Ushant. But through tbe rest 
of the year he acted under Howe's orders, and 
assisted in tbe relief of Gibraltar (16-19 Oct.), 
and in tbe repulse of the allied fleets of 
France and Spain on the 20th. This service 
being successfully accomplished,, tbe fleet 
returned to England, and on 20 Feb. 1783 
Barrington struck his flag. On 24 Sept. 
1787 he was advanced to the rank of admiral, 
and during tbe Spanish armament, in 1790, 
hoisted his flag in tbe Hoyal George, again 
as second in command under Lord Howe. 
The fleet, however, was not called on to go 
to sea, and his flag was kept flying for only 
a short time. This was bis last service. 
Whether by bis own desire, from failing 
health, or in consequence of some disagree- 
ment with tbe admiralty, it does not now 
appear, but be was not employed during tbe 
early years of the revolutionary war, and be 
died in 1800. His conduct during tbe time 
be was in independent command speaks of 
talents and energj which might, bad cir- 
cumstances permitted, have placed T 
amongst tbe most distinguished of our ad- 
mirals. ]Sor was the kindliness of his disposi- 
tion less conspicuous. Many anecdotes have 
been told illustrating this." They may be 
more or less apocryphal ; but it is matter of 
official record that, whilst in the "West ladies, 
be succeeded in obtaining for bis men a re- 
mission of tbe postage on their letters, which 
weighed very heavily on them, more especi- 
ally under the old system of never paying 
the men whilst their "ship was abroad. 

[Ralfe's Naval Biog. i. 120; Charnock's Biog. 
Nav. vi. 10; Beatson's Nav. and Mil. Mem., 
under date ; Official Correspondence in the P. R. 0. 
The Portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds is the gem 
of the Painted Hall at Greenwich, where are 
also a very good picture of tbe engagement in, 
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the Cul de Sac by Dominic Series, and two 
others, by the same artist, of the capture of the 
Due de Chartres and Florentine : all presented 
by the Admiral's brother, the Bishop of Dur- 
ham.] J. 3L L. 

BABRINGTOtf, SHUTE (1734-1826), 
successively bishop of Llandaff, Salisbury, 
and Durham, was the sixth and youngest son 
of John Shute, first Viscount Barrington [q.v. j 
in the peerage of Ireland, by Anne, daughter 
and co-heiress of Sir \Villiam Daines, knight. 
He was born 26 May 1734, at Becket, Berk- 
shire, and lost his father before he was seven 
months old. He was educated at Eton ; was 
afterwards entered as a gentleman-commoner 
of Merton College, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of B.A. 21 Jan. 1755 j and after ob- 
taining a fellowship in the same or the sub- 
sequent year was ordained by Bishop Seeker, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, in 17 56, 
and proceeded M.A. 10 Oct. 1757. By the 
interest of his brother William, the second 
Lord Barrington [q. v.], he was appointed, in 
1760, chaplain-in-ordinary to George III, and 
on 10 Oct. in the following year became a 
canon of Christ Church, and took his degree 
of D.C.L. 10 June 1762. He was promoted, 
23 April 1768, to a canonry at St. Paul's, 
which he afterwards exchanged, December 
1776, for a stall at Windsor. He was con- 
secrated bishop of Llandaff, at Lambeth, 
on Sunday, 1 Oct. 1769. In the following 
year he issued a second edition of his father's 
1 Miscellanea Sacra,' in three volumes (Lon- 
don, 1770). In 1782 he was translated to 
the see of Salisbiiry, where he charitably 
aided the necessitous clergy and the poor 
of the diocese, and spent much money 
upon the repairs of the cathedral and the 
episcopal palace. In 1791 he succeeded Dr. 
Tnurlow in the rich see of Durham, into 
which he made a public entiy 4 Aug., with 
interchange of addresses and other courtesies 
(Dr. SHABP'S Speech made to the Right Hev. 
Shute, Lord Bishop ofBurham, on August 4, 
1791, with Ms Lordship's Answer, 8vo, Dur- 
ham, 1791 ; Gentleman's Magazine, August 
1791, pp. 695-6). Barrington presided for 
thirty-five years over the see of Durham. 
He was a vigorous champion of the protestant 
establishment, of which his father had been 
among the foremost supporters ; and, dreading 
the revival of their political power, he was 
zealously opposed to granting any further 
concessions to the Homan catholics. His 
tract, entitled ' The Grounds on which the 
Church of England separated from the 
Church of Home reconsidered, in a view of 
the Romish Doctrine of the Eucharist, and an 
Explanation of the Antepenultimate Answer 
in the Church CatecMsm ' (London, 1809), 



was generally esteemed by his contemporaries 
one of the most valuable pamphlets on the 
subject. Much discussion followed its pub- 
lication. To the opinion that the corruptions 
of the church of Borne were the principal 
causes of the French revolution Barrington 
had given prominent utterance in a ' Sermon 
preached before the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal on Wednesday, 27 Feb. 1799, the 
day appointed for a Gteneral Fast/ after- 
wards published in London in 1799, and in a, 
sermon published in 1806. Yet he was 
willing to grant the Roman catholics ' every 
degree of toleration short of political power and 
establishment ; ' and he offered not only finan- 
cial assistance, but also the utmost hospitality, 
to the French emigrant bishops and clergy! 

Barrington died on 25 March 1826, at his 
house in Cavendish Square, in the ninety- 
second year of his age (NICHOLS'S Illustra- 
tions, &c. v. 621). At the time of his death 
the bishop was count palatine and custos 
rotulorum of Durham, visitor of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, a trustee, by election, of the 
British Museum, and president of the Society 
for bettering the Condition of the Poor, and 
of the School for the Indigent Blind. He 
left numerous legacies to charities, and pro- 
vided for the establishment of the 'Barrington 
Society for promoting Religious and Christian 
Piety in the Diocese of Durham.' Besides- 
the works which have been already men- 
tioned, Bamngtqn wrote a large number 
of occasional productions, which were col- 
lected into a volume of ' Sermons, Charges,, 
and Tracts/ 8vo, London, 1811. He con- 
tributed some valuable e Notes ' to the third 
edition of Mr. William Bowyer*s 'Critical 
Conjectures and Observations on the New 
Testament/ 4to, London, 1782. He was 
also the author of the 'Political Life of 
William Wildman, Viscount Barrington, com- 
piled from Original Papers, by his Brother 
Sliute, Bishop of Durham 1 (4to, London, 
1814, and 8vo, 1815). Barrington was twice 
married, but had no issue : firstly, 2 Feb. 
1761, to Lady Diana Beauclerk, only daughter 
of Charles, second duke of St. Alban's, who? 
died in childbed 28 May 1766; and secondly, 
20 June 1770, to Jane, only daughter of Sir 
John Guise, Bart., who died at Mongewell,. 
8 Aug. 1807. 

[Cassan's Lives and Memoirs of the Bishops of 
Sherborne and Salisbury, 1824 ; Memoirs of 
Bishop Shute Barrington, prefixed to the Eev. 
George Toirasend's edition of the Theological 
Works of the first Viscount Barrington, 1828 ; 
The G-eorgian Era, 1832; Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes, vi. 452, and Illustrations, v. 608-29 ; 
Imperial Magazine, June and July, 1826.] 

A. H. GK 
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BARRESTGTON, "WILLIAM TA'ILD- 
MAN, second YiscorxT BAKRIXGTOX (1717- 
1793), was the eldest son of John Shute, first 
Viscount Barrington fq. v.], by his wife Anne ? 
the daughter and co-Tieiress of Sir William 
Daines, and was born 15 Jan. 1717. After re- 
ceiving the rudiments of education under Mr. 
Graham, father of Sir Robert Graham, one of 
the barons of the court of exchequer, he pro- 
ceeded at eighteen years of age to Geneva, 
and, after a short residence there, made the 
grand tour. He arrived in England on his 
return, 21 Feb. 1738 ; and two years after- 
wards, 13 March 1740, was unanimously 
elected M.P. for Berwick-upon-Tweed, the 
constituency which had twice returned his 
father to the House of Commons. Barring- 
ton's politics were opposed to those of Sir 
Robert TValpole, whose political power ter- 
minated with the first session of the new 
parliament in 1741. In 1745 Barrington 
brought forward a plan for forming and train- 
ing a national mmtia, of which the parish 
was to be the basis and unit; and in the 
autumn of the same year visited Dublin in 
order to take his seat" in the Irish House of 
Lords. His father had never taken his seat 
as a peer of Ireland. He was appointed one 
of the lords commissioners of the admiralty 
22 Feb. 1746, and on 14 Dec. following acted 
as a member of the committee of twelve ap- 
pointed to i manage the impeachment ' of 
bimon, Lord Lovat, for high treason, which 
ended in Lovat's conviction and execiition. 
* In the year 1747 he wrote a vindication of 
the conduct of the admiralty board, of which 
he still continued a member ; 3 and * his paper 
on Quarantine, written in 1751, when a bill 
for introducing a general system of quaran- 
tine was before parliament, became an im- 
portant object of attention' (Bishop BAB- 
EINGTON'S Political Life, &c., 1814, pp. 12 
and 13). In 1754 he was appointed master 
of the great wardrobe, and in the same year 
was returned to parliament as member for 
Plymouth. He was sworn a member of the 
privy council 11 March 1755, and was again 
returned for Plymouth to the House of Com- 
mons after his acceptance of office as secretary 
at war on 21 Nov. following. On 21 March 
1761 he was appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer, in succession to Mr. Legge, and 
continued to hold this office until his accept- 
ance of the treasurership of the navy, 8 May 
1762, in the place of George Grenville, then 
appointed secretary of state. This office 
Barrington held, not without being the ob- 
ject of jealousy and intrigue, until 19 July 
1765, when he kissed hands on reassum- 
ing, at the king's express wish, the post of 
secretary at war. In that office he con- 



tinued until 16 Dec. 1778, when, in considera- 
tion of his long public and personal services, 
a pension of 2,000/. was granted him. The 
civil list was temporarily relieved of this 
pension, however, by the appointment of 
Barrington to be joint postmaster-general 
9 Jan. 1782, an office from which he was re- 
moved in April following in order to serve 
a friend of Lord Shelburne's administration. 
The pension was renewed and continued at 
the direct instance of the king, and Bar- 
rington enjoyed it until his death, which took 
place at Becket 1 Feb. 1793. A monument 
in the chancel of Shrivenham church, Berk- 
shire, where he was buried, was erected to 
his memory by his three surviving brothers, 
to whom he was the best of fathers and of 
friends' (XiCHOLS, Literary Anecdotes, &c., 
vol. vi. part i. pp. 643-4). Sir John Dal- 
rymple accused him of crippling and starv- 
ing the British army, and disgracing the 
flag of his country by sending out under it 
the untrained mercenaries of the continent. 
Barrington married, 16 Sept. 1740, Mary, 
daughter and heiress to Henry Lovell, Esq., 
and widow of Samuel Grimston, Esq., eldest 
son of William, Viscount Grimston, who died 
24 Sept. 1764, leaving no surviving issue. 
A eulogistic life of Lord Barrington was 
written by his brother. Shute Barrington 
[q. v.], ancl was published in 1814. 

[The Peerage of Ireland. 1768, ii. 88; Aich- 
dall's Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, 1789, v. 205-6 ; 
Bishop Barrington's Political Life of William 
"Wildman, Yiscount Barrington, 1814; Jour- 
nal of the [Irish] House of Lords, 1779-86, 
iii. 588, &c. ; Gent. Mag. February 1793, and 
passim ; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. vi. 
pp. 450-1 and 643-4; Sir John Dalrymple's 
Three Letters to Lord Barrington. 1778, and 
second edition, with a fourth letter, 1 779.^ 



A. H. Gr. 

BAKRITT, THOMAS (1743-1820), anti- 
quary, was born at Manchester in 1743 and 
came of Derbyshire yeoman stock, his fore- 
fathers having settled at Bolton and Worsley, 
but his father, John Barritt, was the first of 
the family resident in Manchester. Of the 
education of Thomas nothing is known, but 
he developed a strong taste for archaeological 
research which did not interfere with his 
success as a man of business. He kept a 
saddle-maker's shop in Hanging Ditch, and 
gathered a very curious collection of manu- 
scripts and miscellaneous objects of antiquity - 
He travelled about the district and made 
sketches and memoranda which have been of 
great use to subsequent writers. He was 
one of the early members of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and con- 
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tributed several papers to its 'Memoirs.' 
Amongst these are essays on supposed Druidi- 
cal remains near Halifax, on antiquities found 
in the river Kibble, and on a Roman inscrip- 
tion found in Oampfield. A number of his 
manuscripts were secured for Chethams 
Library, Manchester, and several others are 
in private hands. He wrote verses also, and 
several of them have been printed, but they 
are little better than doggerel rhyme. His 
correspondence with the leading antiquaries 
of the time appears to have been extensive. 
One of the most interesting objects in his 
collection was a sword which he believed to 
have been that of Edward the Black Prince. 
A monograph on the swords, attributed to 
that warrior, has "been printed by J. P. Ear- 
waker, F.S.A., in which the claims of Bar- 
ritt and others are discussed (Archceological 
Journal, vol. xxx. 1873). Two portraits of 
Barritt were engraved, in which he is repre- 
sented with the famous sword and some other 
objects of his museum. He died 29 Oct. 
1820, aged 77, and was buried in the Man- 
chester parish church. Barritt's claim to 
remembrance is that with great patience and 
skill he recorded many facts in the history 
of the district which would otherwise have 
been lost. The Ohetham Society some years 
ago announced its intention of issuing a se- 
lection from his manuscripts, but it has not 
yet appeared. 

[Harland's Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, 
and Manchester Collectanea ; Stanley's Historical 
Memorials of Canterbury, 10th edit. 1881, 
p. 181 ; a communication from Canon 0. D.Wray; 
Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, ii. 156 
(Axon); Reliquary, January 1869 (Thomas Gib- 
bon).] W. E. A. A. 



BARROtf, HUGH (d. 1791), portrait 
painter, a scholar of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was the son of an apothecary in Soho. In 
that genial environment he received his first 
impulses towards art. After leaving the 

JL t- J 

studio of Reynolds he started for Italy by 
way of Lisbon. He stopped some time in 
that city and painted portraits. In 1771-2 
he was in Rome. Returning to London he 
settled in Leicester Square, and exhibited 
some portraits at the Academy in 1782-3 
and 1786. His later work did not fulfil the 
promise of his youth. Not greatly distin- 
guished as a painter, he was a good violinist, 
and considered the best amateur performer 
of his time. He died in the autumn of 
1791, aged about forty-five. There is a 
mezzotint by Valentine Green, after a por- 
trait by Barron, of J, Swan. 

[Ftissli's Allgemeines Kiinstler-Lexifcon, 1806 ; 
Edwards's Anecdotes of Painting, 1808 ; Pilk- 



iugton's Diet, of Painters ; Redgrave's Diet, of 
English School, 1879.] E. B. - 

BARRON, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
Ql 1777), landscape painter, was a pupil of 
"William Tomkins and younger brother of 
Hugh Barron [q . y.] . In 1766 he gained a pre- 
mium at the Society of Arts. He practised 
as a landscape painter, and also as a drawing 
master. Like his brother he excelled as a 
performer upon the violin ; like him, also, he 
reached no more than a moderate excellence 
in his proper profession. His skill upon the 
violin gained him an introduction to Sir 
Edward Walpole, who gave him a situation 
in the exchequer, which in 1808 he still 
held. A view of Wanstead House by this 
artist was engraved by Picot in 1775 ; also 
after him are a set of views of castles and 
other subjects taken in different parts of 
Essex. In the print-room of the British 
Museum there is a large pen drawing by him 
of Richmond Bridge in 1778. 

[Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters, 1 808 ; Eed- 
grave's Diet, of the English School, 1879.] 

E. E. 



BARROUGH, PHILIP. [See BAEROW.] 

BARROW, SIR GEORGE (1806-1876), 
author, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Barrow, first baronet [see BARROW, SIR 
JOHN]. Sir George was born in London, 
educated at the Charterhouse, appointed to 
a clerkship in the colonial office in 1825, 
"became chief clerk and secretary to the 
order of St. Michael and St. George in 1870, 
and retired in 1872. In 1832 he married 
Rosamund, daughter of W. Pennell, consul- 
general at Brazil, and niece and adopted 
daughter of the Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker. He was succeeded in the baronetcy 
by his eldest son, John Croker, author of the 
e Valley of Tears ' and other poems, in which 
there are some in memoriam verses to his 
father. In early life Sir George too exhi- 
bited poetic taste in a, translation of some 
odes of Anacreon, which was spoken of fa- 
vourably by Mr. Gifford, first editor of the 
'Quarterly Review/ In 1850 Sir George 
laid the foundation-stone of the Barrow 
monument erected to his father's memory on 
the Hill of Hoad, Ulverston. In 1857 Sir 
George Barrow published a small octavo 
volume, * Ceylon Past and Present.' 

[The Times, 2 March 1876 ; Sir John Barrow's 
Autobiographical Memoir, London, 1847; The 
Colonial Office List; Burke's Peerage and Baro- 
netage; Memoir of Sir John Barrow by Sir 
George Staunton, Bart., London, 1852; Poems 
by Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart.] P. B.-A. 
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BARROW or BARROWE, HENRY dignitaries tried to entrap him into a crimi- 
(d. 1593), church, reformer, was the third nation of himself under oath. Failing that, 
son of Thomas Barrow, Esq., of Shipdam, they sought to hush up matters by exacting 
Norfolk, by his wife Mary, daughter and one bonds that he would henceforth f frequent the 
of the co-heiresses of Henry Bures, Esq., of parish churches.' He would enter into no 
Acton in Suffolk (Visitation of Norfolke such bonds nor admit the jurisdiction of such 
^1563) in Harleian MS. 5189, f. 31). He a court, and was remanded to the Gatehouse, 
matriculated at Cambridge on 22 Nov. 1566, Eight days after (27 Nov.)? Barrow was 
AS a fellow-commoner of Clare Hall. He again taken to Lambeth before ' a goodlie 
proceeded B.A. in 1569-70 (Athen. Cantab, synode of bishops, deanes, civilians, &c., 
ii. 151). He became a member of Gray's beside such an appearance of wel-fedde 
Inn in 1576 (Gray's Inn Heff.j Harleian preistes as might wel have beseemed the 
MS. 1912, f. 10). At this time he lived, Vaticane' (Examination, 7), when a long 
according to many authorities, a careless sheet of accusations of opinions judged 
life about the court. John Cotton (of New erroneous was presented against him. He 
England) states, on the authority of John ' at once acknowledged that * much of the 
Dod the Decalogist, that' Mr. Barrow, whilst matter of this bil is true, but the forme is 
lie lived in court, was wont to be a great false,' yet refused to take any oath, requiring 
gamester and dicer, and after getting much rather that witnesses against him should be 
by play would boast, vivo de die in spem sworn. This perfectly legal requirement was 
Hoctis, not being ashamed to boast of his \ denied him, and Whiteiffc, losing his temper, 
night's lodgings in the bosoms of his courti- broke out: 'Where is nis keeper? Youshal 
sens J (Atk. Cant. ii. 151). But in the midst not prattle here. Away with him ! Clap 
of this profligacy a fundamental change took him up close, close ! Let no man come at 
place. He was walking in London one him ; I wil make hi tel an other tale yet. 
Sunday with one of his evil companions, I have not done with him' (ibid. 8). He 
when on passing a church he heard the was transferred to the Fleet prison along with 
preacher speaking very loudly. On the , Greenwood. Two other examinations fol- 
whim of the moment he went in and lowed. The last, in which Lord Burghley 
listened, in spite of his companion's sneer, j took a prominent part, is printed by Professor 
After hearing the sermon Barrow was so ! Arber from Harl. MS. 6848, in nis < Intro- 
profoundly altered that, in Bacon's words, ' ductory Sketch to the Marprelate Contro- 
* he made a leap from a vain and libertine . versy,'"l879, pp. 40-8. 
youth to a preciseness in the highest degree, Barrow and two fellow-prisoners wrote 
the strangeness of which alteration made \ in prison a full and authentic account of 
him very much spoken of (SPEEDING, Life of \ their treatment at the hands of the legal and 
Bacon, i. 166 ; see YOTTNG, Chronicles, 434). \ ecclesiastical authorities. The work is en- 
Forsaking the law, Barrow gave himself up titled: f The Examination of Henry Barrowe, 
to a study of the Bible, and of theology as it ' John Grenewood, and John Penrie, before 
rested on that basis. He came to know John the High Commissioners and Lordes of the 
Greenwood, who had been deeply impressed ' Counsel, penned by the Prisoners themselves 
by the remarkable books of Robert Browne, ! before their Deaths ' (1593). Barrow, with 
the founder of the ' Brownists,' and they j Greenwood and Penry, his fellow-prisoners, 
similarly affected Barrow. ^ wrote this and other books, in the closest 

Whilst pursuing his theological and eccle- possible confinement, had them taken away 
siastical studies, Greenwood was arrested on i in slips and fragments and shipped to the 
Sunday, 19 Nov. 1586, and Barrow went ', Low Countries by Robert Bull and Robert 
to visit him at the Clink. He was ad- ! Stokes to be printed at Dort by one Hause, 
mitted by Shepherd, the keeper of the prison, | under the supervision of Arthur Byllet. 
but only to find that he too was arrested. Among the compositions written by Barrowe 
There was no warrant or pretence of legality ' and his friends under such difficulties were : 
other than that it was done in obedience to , 1. ' A Collection of certaine Sclanderous 
the expressed wish of the primate, Whitgift, , Articles gyuen out by the Bishops against 
that he should be apprehended whenever and : such faithfull Christians as they now vniustly 
wherever hands could be laid on him. He , deteyne in their Prisons, togeather with the 
was thrust into a boat and taken the same j answeare of the said Prisoners therunto : 
afternoon to Lambeth. Here he was af- also the Some of certaine Conferences had 
xaigned before the archbishop, the archdeacon, | in the Fleete, according to the Bishops 
and Dr. Cosins. He protested against the bloudie Mandate, with two Prisoners there ' 

(1590). This work includes ' A Briefe An- 
sweare to such Articles as the Bishopps have 



illegality of his arrest without a warrant, but 
the protest was disregarded. The Lambeth 
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giuen out in our name, upon which Articles 
their Priests were sent and injoyned to confer 
with YS in the seueraU prisons wherin we are 
by them detained.' 2. ' A Collection of cer- 
taine Letters and Conferences : lately passed 
betwixt certaine Preachers and two Prisoners 
in the Fleet ' (1590). 3. ' A Brief Discourse of 
the False Church 1 (1590). 4 ' Apologie or 
Defence of such true Christians as are com- 
monly but uniustly called Brownists.' 5. * A 
Petition directed to her most excellent Ma- 
jestie, wherein is delivered, I. A meane how 
to compound the evill dissention in the 
Church of England ; II. A proofe that they 
who write for Reformation do not offend 
against the stat. of 23 Eliz., and therefore 
till matters bee compounded deserve more 
favour.' 5. 'Mr. H. Barrowe's Platform. 
Which may serve as a Preparative to purge 
away Prelatisme with some other parts of 
Poperie. Made ready to be sent from Miles 
Mickle-bound to Much-beloved England.' 
This work, written in 1593, was published 
in 1611, * after the untimely death of the 
penman of the aforesaid platform and his 
iellow prisoner.' 6. ' A plaine refutation of 
M. Gifiard's booke, intituled A short trea- 
tise against the Donatistes of England. . . . 
Here also is prefixed a summe of the causes 
of pur separation . . . which M. Giffard hath 
twice sought to confute, and hath now twice 
received answer by H. B. Here is furder 
inserted a brief refutation of M. Giff. sup- 
posed consimilitude betwixt the Donatistes 
and us. By J. Greenwood. . . .' This work, 
which was published in London in 1605, has 
a dedicatory epistle signed by both Green- 
wood and Barrow. Copies of this and 
the former book are in the British Museum. 
Dr. Dexter, in his ' Congregationalism/ argues 
that Barrow and not John Penrv was the 
author of the chief tracts, published under 
the pseudonym of Martin Marprelate, but 
the argument rests on a very doubtful basis, 
and is adequately refuted in Professor Arber's 
' Marprelate Controversy,' pp. 187-96. 

Barrow and Greenwood were ultimately 
'arraigned' under a statute of the 23rd 
year of Elizabeth's reign, which made it 
felony, punishable by death, without bene- 
fit of clergy or right of sanctuary, to c write, 
print, set forth, or circulate, or to cause to 
be written, set forth, or circulated, any man- 
ner of book, ryme, ballade, letter or writing 
at all with a malicious intent,' or ' any false, 
seditious, and sclanderous matter to the defa- 
mation of the queen's majestie or to the 
stirring up of insurrection or rebellion.' From 
first to last both prisoners protested against 
any charge of * malicious intent.' At great 
length, on 21 March 1592-3, they were in- 



dicted at the Old Bailey. They were brought in 
guilty and sentenced to death. On 30 March 
(1592-3) they were taken to Tyburn in a 
cart and a rope put round their necks. They 
spoke modestly but bravely. But the journey 
to the scaffold was meant to terrify them 
into conformity. They were returned to New- 
gate. Seven days later, however, they were- 
again huddled out of prison to Tyburn and 
there hanged on 6 April 1593 (Harleian MS. 
6848). 

Modern e congregationalists ' or 'indepen- 
dents' have put in an exclusive claim to 
Barrow as one of the main founders of Con- 
gregationalism. Dr. Dexter, in his great 
work on ' Congregationalism of the last Two 
Hundred Years,' has argued for this with 
acuteness and fervour. In our judgment r 
whilst separate ' meeting-houses ' of ' be- 
lievers ' grew out of Barrow's teachings and 
example, he himself had no idea correspond- 
ing with present-day Congregationalism. It 
is even doubtful if cc&teris paribus he objected 
to a national church, if only the ' supreme 
authority ' of Jesus Christ and of Holy Scrip- 
ture was unconditionally admitted. Barrow 
was not a mere 'sectary.' He protested 
against being called by that name. 

[Harleian MSS., 5189 and 6848; Cooper's 
Athense Cantabrigienses, ii. 151-3; Baker MS. 
xir. 305, xv. 1, 395; Egerton Papers (Camden So- 
ciety), 166-179 ; Lansdowne MS. 65 art. 65, 982 
art. 107; Dexter's Congregationalism; Brook's 
Puritans ; Neal's Puritans ; Marsden's Early 
Puritans ; Hopkin's Puritans ; Broughton's 
Works (folio), 731 ; Heylin's Hist. Presby., 2nd 
edition, 282, 322, 340, 342 ; Paul's Life of Whit- 
gift, pp. 43-5, 49-52 ; Rogers's Cath. Doctrine, 
ed. Perowne, pp. 90, 93, 141, 167, 176, 187,'231, 
238, 273, 280, 310, 311, 332, 344; Stow's An- 
nals, 1272 ; Strype's Annals, ii. 534, iv. 93, 134, 
136, 172, 177; Stiype's Whitgift, pp. 414-17; 
Strype'sAylmer, 73, 162; Sutcliffe's Eccles. Disc. r 
165-6 ; Tanner's Bill. Brit. ; Thorndike's Works, 
i. 446, ii. 399, iv. 549 ; Bishop Andrewes's Minor 
Works, ix. ; Bancroft's Pretended Holy Disci- 
pline, 4, 5, 36, 234, 236, 249, 418 seq., 425 seq. r 
430, 431; Brook's Cartwright, 306, 307, 449; 
Camden's Elizabeth; Hanbnry's Memorials; 
Herbert's Ames.] A. B. G-. 

BARROW, ISAAC, D.D. (1614-1680), 
bishop successively of Sodor and Man and 
of St. Asaph, was the son of Isaac Barrow, 
a Cambridgeshire squire, and bom at his 
father's seat of Spiney Abbey, near Wickham 
in that county. He became a fellow of Peter- 
house in Cambridge, and took holy orders. 
His loyalty to the royalist cause resulted in 
his ejection from his fellowship in 1643, the 
very year in which Isaac, his famous nephew 
and namesake [q.v.], the future master of 
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Trinity, entered Peterhouse. In company 
with his friend and colleague, Gunning, Bar- 
row went to Oxford, whereiDr. Pink, warden of 
Xew College, appointed him a chaplain of that 
society. But the fall of Oxford in 1645 drove 
Barrow away from his new home, and he lived 
on in quiet retirement until the Restoration 
gave him back his fellowship at Peterhouse. 
fie was in addition made fellow of Eton 
College and rector of Downham in his native 
county. But in 1663 the Earl of Derby ap- 
pointed him bishop of Sodor and Man, to 
which office he was consecrated on 5 July 
in Westminster Abbey, his nephew, already 
winning fame as an orator, preaching the 
sermon. To the spiritual supremacy of Man 
Lord Derby added the temporal, by making 
Barrow governor of the island in April 1664. 
He became one of the most respected of Manx 
bishops, and a great benefactor of the land. 
He raised by subscription a sum of over 
1,0007., with which he bought from Lord 
Derby all the impropriations in Man, and ap- 
plied them to augment poor vicarages. He 
was equally zealous for education, built and 
endowed schools, and required his clergy 
to teach in the schools of their respective 
parishes. Partly from a royal grant, partly 
from his own purse, he established three ex- 
hibitions tenable by Manxmen at Trinity 
College, Dublin, with the object of raising 
the tone of clerical education and creating a 
learned clergy. Though he had left Man 
many years before his death, he remembered 
his old flock, and bequeathed in his will 100/. 
to ' buy such books yearly as should be more 
convenient for the clergy.' As governor he 
ruled wisely and firmly, built a bridge over 
a dangerous stream, and did many other good 
works there. 'The bread the poor clergy 
eat,' cries the historian of the remote and 
neglected island, * is owing to him, as is all 
the little learning among the inhabitants. 1 No 
Manx bishop but the saintly Wilson can ap- 
proach Barrow in beneficence and liberality. 
In March 1669 Barrow was translated to S't. 
Asaph, and remained there till his death. 
Until October 1671 he continued to hold the 
see of Man in commendam, but then resigned 
it along with his governorship. His govern- 
ment of his new bishopric was marked by the 
same solid devotion to schemes of practical : 
utility as had characterised his work in Man. 
He repaired his cathedral; wainscoted the 
choir ; put new lead on the roofs ; repaired 
and added to his palace : established an alms- 
house in St. Asaph village for poor widows 
and endowed it himself; and left 2007. in his 
will to establish a free school. His greatest 
exertions were devoted to obtaining in 1678 
an act of parliament for uniting several 



sinecure and impropriate rectories in his 
diocese with their impoverished vicarages, 
and for devoting the proceeds of another 
sinecure to form a fund to maintain the 
cathedral fabric, hitherto unprovided for. He 
died on Midsummer day, 1680, at Shrewsbury, 
and was buried in the churchyard of his 
cathedral. 

Barrow was a rigid * high-churchman," if 
we may anticipate that convenient phrase. 
He was celebrated by those like-minded with 

v 

himself for being almost the only celibate 
bishop of his generation. The inscription 
on his tomb, written by himself, excited 
much scandal among protestants, as it im- 
plored all who entered the cathedral to pray 
for his soul. Wood is amusingly angry with 
those who imputed popery on so slight a 
pretext to so sound a churchman. His 
character, as gathered from his acts, is that 
of a benevolent, practical, and religious 
man. 

[Willis's Survey of St. Asaph ; Thomas's His- 
tory of the Diocese of St. Asaph ; Wood's Athens 
Oxonienses; Sacheverel's History of the Isle of 
Man.] T. F. T. 

BARROW, ISAAC (1630-1677), master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, an eminent 
mathematician and classical scholar, and one 
of the greatest of the great Anglican divines 
and preachers of the Caroline period, was 
born in London, where his father, Thomas 
Barrow, was linendraper to Kino; Charles I. 
He was a scion of an ancient Suffolk family ; 
but his grandfather lived at Spivey Abbey, 
in the parish of TVickham in Cambridgeshire 7 
and was a justice of the peace there for forty 
years. His mother was the daughter of Mr. 
Buggin, of North Cray, and died when Bar- 
row was only four years old. His uncle was 
Isaac Barrow, bishop of St. Asaph [q. v.]. His 
first school was the Charterhouse, where he 
made but little progress in his studies, and 
was chiefly distinguished for fighting: and 

v *-j C* \j 

setting on other boys to fight. In fact, he 
was so troublesome in his early days that his 
father was heard to say that, if it pleased 
God to take any of his children, he could 
best spare Isaac. Charterhouse not proving- 
a success, he was removed to Felstead school, 
where Martin Holbeach was the head master. 
Here he improved his ways, and in time so 
gained the confidence of his master that he 
made him 'little tutor' to a schoolfellow, 
Viscount Fairfax, of Emery, in Ireland. At 
the close of 1643 he was entered at St. Peter's 
College (Peterhouse), Cambridge, where his 
uncle Isaac, to whom he always had recourse 
for direction in his early life, was a fellow ; 
but before he was qualified to come into resi- 
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dence, his uncle had been ejected, and lie con- 
sequently went as a pensioner to Trinity. His 
father, who was at Oxford with the king 
when Barrow went to Cambridge, lost all in 
the royal cause. Barrow, therefore, would 
have been obliged to leave college for want 
of funds, had it not been for the kindness of 
the great Henry Hammond, who, either per- 
sonally or by gatherings which he made from 
the faithful to support young men at the 
universities e as a seed-plot of the ministry,' 
enabled him to pay the necessary expenses. 
Barrow showed his gratitude to Hammond 
by writing his epitaph. In 1647 Barrow was 
.elected scholar of Trinity, though he refused 
to subscribe the covenant ; and, in spite of 
his royalist opinions, he contrived to win the 
favour of the college authorities. * Thou art 
a good lad,' said the puritan master, Dr. Hill, 
to him, patting him on the head; ' 'tis pitty 
thou art a royalist. 1 Barrow did subscribe 
the l engagement/ but afterwards applied to 
the commissioners, and 'prevailed to have 
his name razed out of the list.' He took 
his B.A. degree in 1648, and in 1649 was 
elected fellow of Trinity, his friend and con- 
temporary, Mr. Ray, the great botanist, 
being elected at the same time. He had 
studied physic, and at one time thought of 
entering the medical profession ; but on re- 
consideration 'he thought that profession 
not well consistent with the oath he had 
taken when admitted fellow/ In 1652 he 
took his M.A. degree, and in the following 
year was incorporated in the same degree at 
Oxford. In 1654 the professor of Greek at 
Cambridgje, Dr. Dupont, an eminent man in his 
day, and, in spite of his position, a royalist, re- 
signed his chair, and was most anxious that his 
old pupil, Barrow, should succeed him ; and 
Barrow, we are told, ' justified the character 
given of him by an excellent performance of 
his probation exercise, but not having interest 
enough to secure the election, Mr. Ralph 
Widdrington was chosen.' It is said that he 
failed through being suspected of Arminian- 
isrn, and that Widdrington, who was nearlv 
related to men in power, gained the election 
by favouritism. But it must be remembered 
that Barrow was at this time only twenty- 
four years of age a very young man to be 
placed in such a post and that, great as his 
classical reputation was, he was still more 
highly thought of as a mathematician. 
Moreover, he was already laying the founda- 
tion of his after-eminence as a divine. In 
fact, according to one account, his mathe- 
tical^ studies all had reference to this; for 
* finding that to be a good theologian he must 
know chronology, that chronology implies 
astronomy, and astronomy mathematics, he 



applied himself to the latter science with 
distinguished success.' 

Barrow was, however, clearly out of sym- 
pathy with the dominant party at Cambridge. 
When he delivered a fifth of November ora- 
tion, in which ' he praised the former times at 
the expense of the present,' his brother fellows 
were so disgusted that they moved for his ex- 
pulsion, and he was only saved by the inter- 
vention of his old friend the master, who 
screened him, saying, 'Barrow is a better 
man than any of us. 7 This want of sympathy 
with his surroundings determined him to 
travel ; but^his means were so straitened that 
he was obliged to sell his books in order to 
do so. He set forth in 1655, and first visited 
Paris, where he found his father in attendance 
upon the English court, and 'out of his 
small stock made him a seasonable present. 7 
Thence he proceeded to Italy, visiting, among 
other places, Florence, where ' he read many 
books in the great duke's library, and ten 
thousand of his medals.' He was helped 
with means to continue his travels by Mr. 
James Stock, a London merchant whom he 
met at Florence, and to whom he afterwards 
dedicated his ' Euclid's Data.' On his voyage 
from Leghorn to Smyrna an incident occurred 
which showed that he had not altogether lost 
his fighting propensities. The vessel was 
attacked by an Algerine pirate ; Barrow re- 
mained on deck, kept his post at the gun to 
which he was appointed, and fought most 
bravely, until the pirate, who had expected 
no resistance, sheered off. Barrow has de- 
scribed the conflict in Latin, both in prose 
and verse. At Smyrna he was kindly re- 
ceived by the English consul, Mr. Bratton, 
on whose death he wrote a Latin elegy. His 
reception by the English ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, Sir Thomas Bendish, was equally 
cordial ; and he also began there an intimate 
friendship with Sir Jonathan Dawes. He 
spent his time at Constantinople in reading 
the works of St. Chrysostom, whom he pre- 
ferred to any of the fathers. He resided 
more than a year in Turkey, and then gradu- 
ally made his way home, taking on his road 
Venice, Germany, and Holland. He arrived 
in England in 1659, and at once received 
holy orders from Bishop Brownrigg. 

Upon the Restoration his fortunes bright- 
ened. Widdrington resigned the Greek pro- 
fessorship, and this time there was no diffi- 
culty about electing Barrow to the chair. 
He began lecturing upon Aristotle's Rhe- 
toric ; but he is said to have been not very 
successful as a Greek lecturer. On the death 
of Mr. Rooke he was chosen professor of 
geometry at Gresham College, through the 
recommendation of Dr. Williams. Besides 
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his own duties, lie also officiated for Dr. Pope, 
the professor of astronomy, during his ab- 
sence abroad. In 1662 a valuable living -was 
offered to Barrow ; but as a condition was 
annexed that he should teach the patron s 
son, he refused the offer, ' as too like a simo- 
niacal contract.' In 1663 he preached the 
consecration sermon at Westminster Abbey 
when his uncle Isaac was made bishop of 
St. Asaph; and in the same year, again 
through the influence of his good friend Dr. 
Williams, he was appointed the first mathe- 
matical professor at Cambridge under the 
will of Mr. Lucas. He was also invited to 
take charge of the Cottonian Library, but, 
having tried the post for a while, he preferred 
to settle in Cambridge, and therefore declined 
it. According to the ideas of the time, there 
was no incompatibility in combining the , 
duties of the Lueasian with those of the , 
Gresham professorship ; but Barrow was far 
too conscientious to undertake more than he 
could thoroughly perform. He therefore re- j 
signed his post at Gresham College, and con- 
fined himself to his Cambridge duties. But 
even these were too distracting for his sensi- 
tive conscience. He was afraid, as a clergy- 
man, of spending too much time upon xaathe- j 
matics ; * for,' as we are quaintly told, ' he 
had vowed at his ordination to serve God in 
the Gospel of his Son, and he could not 
make a bible out of his Euclid, or a pulpit 
out of his mathematical chair his only re- 
dress was to quit them both.' He resigned 
the Lueasian professorship in 1669 in favour 
of his still more distinguished pupil, Isaac 
Newton. He had the acuteness to perceive, 
and the generosity to acknowledge, the supe- 
rior qualifications of his great successor. 
Newton had revised his ' Lectiones Opticze ' 
for the press, and, as Barrow ingenuously 
confessed, corrected some things and added 
others. But other circumstances led him to 
abandon mathematical for theological studies. 
The college statutes bound him to compose 
some theological discourses, these being neces- 
sary in order that a fellow may become 
4 college preacher,' and in that capacity hold 
ecclesiastical preferment. Accordingly, in 
1669, he wrote his very valuable t Exposition 
of the Creed, Decalogue, and Sacraments/ 
which, as he said, * so took up his thoughts 
that he could not easily apply them to any 
other matter.' But this was not all. 
Barrow was a very sensitive and a very 
modest man ; and the reception of his mathe- 
matical works by the public was not alto- 
gether encouraging. He had published in 
1669 his * Lectiones Opticae,' which he dedi- 
cated to the executors of Mr. Lucas, c as the 
firstfruits of his institution/ and he had 



found, as we have seen, in the pupil who re- 
vised them a better man than himself. He 
also published his ' Lectiones Geometries : * 
but l when they had been some time in the 
world, having heard of very few who had 
read and considered them thoroughly, the 
little relish that such things met with helped 
to loose him more from those speculations, 
and heighten his attention to the studies of 
morality and divinity.' 

Barrow was now left with nothing but his 
fellowship. His uncle had given him a small 
sinecure in Wales, and his friend Seth Ward, 
now bishop of Sarum, a prebend in Salisbury 
Cathedral; but the small income derived 
from these sources he always devoted to- 
charitable purposes. Possibly it was at this 
time, when he seemed to have fallen between 
two, or rather several, stools, that he wrote 
a neat couplet, which has been often quoted 
as a proof of Charles ITs neglect of his 
friends : 

Te magis optavit rediturum, Carole, nemo, 
Et nemo sensit te rediisse minus. 

Dr. WhewelTs vindication of the king is 
unanswerable : ' I do not,' he writes, ' know 
what his (Barrow's) sufferings were. Charles 
took the very best way of making himself 
acquainted with his merits, and of acknow- 
ledging them by appointing him his chaplain : 
and if he wanted to make him master of 
Trinity, which was certainly a most appro- 

Eriate and valuable recognition of his merits, 
e must needs wait for a vacancy.' That 
vacancy was not long in coming. In 1672 
Dr. Pearson was appointed bishop of Chester, 
and Barrow succeeded him as master of 
Trinity. His patent to the mastership was 
with permission to marry, but this permission 
he caused to be erased, as contrary to the 
statutes. The appointment was the ' kind's 
own act,' who said, when he made the ap- 
pointment, that 'he gave it to the best 
scholar in England.' These were not words 
of course. Charles had frequently conversed 
with Barrow as his chaplain ; and his com- 
ment upon his sermons is wonderfully appo- 
site. He called him 'an unfair preacher 
because he exhausted every topic, and left no- 
room for anything new to be said by any one 
who came after him.' In the St. James's 
lectures on the ' Classical Preachers in the 
English Church,' where each preacher is 
ticketed with an epithet, Barrow is rightly 
termed 'the exhaustive preacher.' Charles 
had already shown his appreciation of Barrow 
by making him D.D. in 1670 by royal man- 
date. 

Barrow enjoyed his new dignity for the 
brief space of five years, but he made his 
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mark upon Trinity by commencing the mag- 
nificent library. The story runs thus. He 
proposed to the heads of the university to 
build a theatre, that the university church 
might be no longer profaned by the speeches 
&c. which were held there. He failed to 
move his brother heads, and went back 
piqued to his college, declaring that he would 
get handsomer buildings than any he had 
proposed to them ; and so he gave the im- 
petus to the building of the library, which 
was not completed until he had gone to his 
rest. In the spring of 1677 he went to Lon- 
don to assist, as master of Trinity, in the 
election of the Westminster scholars to 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge; and on 13 April, ' being invited to 
preach the Passion sermon at Guildhall 
chapel, he never preached but once more.' 
He died during the visit ' in mean lodgings,' 
Dr. Pope tells us, ' over a saddler's shop near 
Charing Cross ; ' but the lodgings must have 
been his own choice, for the master of Trinity 
of course had the means to lodge where he 
liked. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a monument surmounted by his bust 
was erected by his friends. His epitaph was 
written by his friend Dr. Mapletoft, who, 
like himself, had been a Gresham professor. 

When it is remembered that Barrow was 
only forty-seven years of age when he died, 
it seems almost incredible that in so short a 
life he could have gained so vast and multi- 
farious a store of knowledge. Scholar, ma- 
thematician, man of science, preacher, contro- 
versialist, he gained enough credit in every 
one of these departments to make the repu- 
tation of an ordinary man ; while his blame- 
less, unselfish, Christian life would be worth 
studying if he had gained no intellectual 
reputation at all. 

As a scholar, his many compositions in 
Latin prose and verse (he had almost a mania 
for turning everything into Latin verse), as 
well as in Greek verse, fully justify the con- 
fidence which Dr. Dupont showed in hi 

As a mathematician he was considered by 
his contemporaries as second only to Newton, 
whose towering genius a little overshadowed 
that of his master ; but on the other hand, 
his credit as a mathematician is enhanced by 
the fact that he was the first to recognise 
and develop the extraordinary talents of 
Newton, one of whose most famous dis- 
coveries he was on the verge of making. 
Dr. Whewell has well summed up his merits 
without exaggeration or detraction (to both 
of which Barrow's mathematical fame has 
been subject)^ * The principal part which 
Barrow plays in mathematical history is as 
one of the immediate precursors of Newton 



and _Leibnitz in the invention of the diffe- 
rential calculus. . . . He was a very con- 
siderable mathematician, and was well ac- 
quainted with mathematical literature.' 
Barrow himself was exceedingly modest in 
his estimate of his own mathematical powers 
as indeed he was of all his powers. It was 
only] in compliance with the judgment of 
his intimate friend, Mr. John Collins, that 
he was prevailed upon to publish most of his 
mathematical works. And when he did 
suffer them to be published it was with a 
stipulation that they should not be ' puffed.' 
' I pray,' he wrote to Mr. Collins, ' let there 
be nothing said of them in the Philosophical 
Reports beyond a short and simple account 
of them ; let them take their fortune or fate 
pro captu lectoris ; anything more will cause 
me displeasure, and will not do them any 
good.' It was on his mathematics that his 
contemporary repute chiefly rested. 

As to science and philosophy, he fully 
shared, in his early years, the newly awak- 
ened interest in these subjects, studying them, 
not at second hand, but in the works of such 
masters as Bacon, Des Cartes, and Galileo. 

As a controversialist, his great ' Treatise 
on the Pope's Supremacy ' (1680) would be 
enough to immortalise any man. He did not 
live to publish it, but on his deathbed gave 
Tillotson permission to do so, regretting with 
characteristic modesty that he had not had 
time to make it less imperfect. As a matter 
of fact, it is about as perfect a piece of contro- 
versial writing as is extant. He was the very 
man for the task ; for ' he understood popery 
both at home and abroad. He had narrowly 
observed it militant in England, triumphant 
in Italy, disguised in France, and had earlier 
apprehension than most others of the ap- 
proaching danger.' Besides this perfect 
knowledge of the subject, he had other quali- 
fications no less essential for the work : his 
calm temperament and large-hearted Chris- 
tian charity prevented him from indulging 
in those anti-papal ravings which were only 
too common at the time. His logical mind 
at once detected the weak points in the papal 
arguments, while his nervous, lucid style set 
off his knowledge and his reasoning to the 
best advantage. His ' Exposition of the 
Creed,' though not directly controversial, will 
prove a most valuable weapon in the hands 
of a controversialist. The subject is treated 
from a different point of view from that 
taken by his predecessor at Trinity, Dr. 
Pearson ; but though less known and read at 
the present time, his work does not suffer in 
the least by a comparison with that master- 
piece. 

But, after all, it is as a preacher that 
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Barrow is best known; though, curiously i inons is their inordinate length inordinate 
enough, his fame in this capacity was pos- , even for those days of long sermons. Every- 
thumous rather than contemporary. He j body knows the story of his preaching in 
does not appear to have been either a very i Westminster Abbey, and encroaching so 
frequent or a very popular preacher; but ; long upon the time which the_ vergers uti- 
his sermons now deservedly rank among the ; lised between sermons for lionising the 
very finest specimens of the art. One of church that they caused the organs to play 
their merits has been already touched upon, ' ' till they had blowed him down ; ' and of the 
but they have many others. Barrow had sermon that he -vy.rote on the text, ' He that 
qualms of conscience lest his mathematics uttereth slander is a liar '(1678), from which 
should interfere with his divinity, but in fact he was prevailed upon to omit the half about 
they greatly helped it. * Every sermon,' it has : slander, and yet the remaining half lasted an 
been truly said, ''is like the demonstration of j hour and a 'half; and again, of the famous 
a theorem.' The clearness, directness, and . Spital sermon (the only one he ever saw in 
thoroughness of mind which are so conspicu- print), ' On the Duty and Reward of Bounty 
ous in the sermons were no doubt strength- to the Poor ' (JL671), which is said to have oc- 
ened by the habit which mathematical pur- cupied three hours and a half in delivery, 
suits foster. Controversy he carefully avoided though it was not preached in full. But there 
in his preaching, going "straight to the broad seems to have been a little exaggeration in 
facts of Christian belief and moral duty, j these stories at any rate, in that relating to 
Nevertheless, no one can read his sermons I the Spital sermon : for the court of aldermen 
without feeling that he is in the presence of | desired him to print it * with what further 
a first-rate controversialist. He appeals, ; he had prepared to preach,' which no doubt 
perhaps, too much to the reason and too little j Barrow did. Now the sermon is extant, and 
to the feelings. No one would ever think of j it fills ninety-four octavo pages long enough 
applying the common epithet ' beautiful ' to in all conscience, but yet not long enough to 
any *of Harrow's sermons, and yet they are ; occupy four hours in delivery. Still, pro- 
full of eloquence of the very highest order ; ' lixity is unquestionably a fault of Barrow's 
and now and then he rises into a strain which ' sermons, as it is of his mathematical works 
can only be described as sublime. But what also. Barrow took immense pains over the 
strikes one most in the sermons is their - composition of his sermons, as his manu- 
thorough manliness of tone : they are free scripts prove. He is said to have written 
from the slightest touch of affectation ; there , some of them four or five times over, 
is no vestige of extravagance or bad taste in i It remains to say a few words about Bar- 
them. One can well understand how it is row's character and habits. He was, scholar- 
that men of the greatest eminence have ad- like, negligent of his dress and personal ap- 
mired them the most : how John Locke, e.g., pearance to a fault. Once, when he preached 
regarded them as i masterpieces of their for Dr. Wilkins at St. Lawrence, Jewry, the 
kind ; ' how Bishop Warburton * liked them congregation were so disgusted with his un- 
because they obliged him to think ; ' how the , couth exterior that all but a few rushed out 
great Earl of Chatham,* when qualifying him- j of church. Among the few who remained 
self in early life for public speaking, read Bar- was Richard Baxter, who had the decency to 
row's sermons again and again, till he could sit out, and the good taste to admire, the 
recite many of them memoriter;' and how the sermon. Barrow is said to have been * low of 
younger Pitt, at the recommendation of his stature, lean, and of a pale complexion.' 
father, studied them frequently and deeply. | He would never sit for his portrait j but his 
We have to descend to men of a feebler | friends contrived to hold him in conversation 
frame of mind, for depreciation of Barrow. | while a Mr. Beale took it without his know- 
One hardly knows whether to smile or be i ing what was going on. He was very fond 
provoked to see Blair, once the admired i of tobacco, which he called his panpharma- 
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preacher of the coldest and tritest of sermons, 
looking down as from an eminence upon 
Barrow, and, while admitting * the prodigious 
fecundity of his invention,' complaining 
of his ' genius often shooting wild and un- 
chastened by any discipline or study of elo- 
quence,' and of his style being irregular and 
incorrect ; or to find a Mr, Hughes, who gave 
to the world a sort of Bowdlerised edition of 
Barrow, thinking his sermons inferior to 
Sherlock's. The drawback to Barrow's ser- 



con, declaring that it e tended to compose and 
regulate his thoughts ; ' and he was inordi- 
natelv fond of fruit, which he took as a 
medicine. He was a very early riser, and 
was in the habit of walking out in the winter 
months before daybreak. This habit once 
brought him into danger, and also gave him 
the opportunity of showing his extraordinary 
strength and courage. He was visiting at a 
house where a fierce mastiff was kept, which 
was chained during the daytime, but allowed 
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to run loose in the garden at night, as a pro- 
tection against thieves. Barrow was walking 
in the garden before daybreak, when the 
mastiff attacked him ; he caught the brute 
by the throat, threw him down, and would 
have killed him; but he reflected that 
this would be unjust, as the dog was only 
doing his duty. He therefore called aloud 
for help, keeping the dog pinned down until 
some one from the house heard his cries and 
released him. Barrow had a keen sense of 
humour and a readiness of repartee, as the 
following stoiy will show. He was attend- 
ing at court as the king's chaplain, when he 
met the famous Earl of Eochester, who thus 
accosted him : l Doctor, I am yours to the 
shoetie.' Barrow : ' My lord, I am yours to 
the ground.' Rochester : ' Doctor, I am yours 
to the centre.' Barrow: 'My lord, I am 
ypurs to the antipodes.' Rochester (scorn- 
ing to be foiled by a musty old piece of 
divinity, as he termed him) : ' Doctor, I am 
yours to the lowest pit of hell.' Barrow 
(turning on his heel) : ' There, my lord, I leave 
you.' 

Barrow's theological works were published 
soon after his death under the editorship of 
DeanTillotson, in four volumes folio (1683-9), 
but not because Tillotson and Abraham Hill 
were left by his will his literary executors ; 
for Barrow died intestate. In fact, he had 
nothing to leave except his books, which were 
so well chosen that they were sold for more 
than their prime cost, their value no doubt 
being enhanced by the fact that they had be- 
longed to so famous a man. Barrow's papers 
would naturally revert to his father, who sur- 
vived him for more than ten years ; and ac- 
cording to Mr. "Ward, the old man entrusted 
them to the care of Tillotson and Hill, with 
power to print such as they thought proper. 
Tillotson took immense pains over his edi- 
torial labours, which extended over ten years ; 
but one part of those labours we could cer- 
tainly have very well spared. He thought it 
necessary to alter many words which seemed 
to him incorrect or obsolete, and to subdivide 
the sermons, so that they differ both in matter 
and extent from the manuscript copies. Til- 
lotson's edition was reissued in three folio 
volumes in 1716, 1722, and 1741. Editions 
were published by the Clarendon Press in 
1818 and 1830, and another by the Rev. James 
Hamilton at Edinburgh in 1841-2. Mr. 
Hughes published a further edition in 1830, 
omitting Barrow's learned quotations, and 
adding summaries of the discourses. But by 
far the best, indeed the only complete edition, 
"is that which was prepared for the syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press by the 
Rev. A. Napier in 1859. Here at last we 



have the true text restored from Tillotson's 
' improvements,' the acquisition of Barrow's 
manuscripts by Trinity College enabling the 
accomplished editor to effect the restoration. 
There is a scholarly preface, which contains 
among other things, the best bibliography of 
Barrow's theological works which is extant. 
An unpretending little work, entitled 'The 
Beauties of Barrow,' by B. S., Esq., barrister- 
at-law, 1846, is worth notice as giving, in 
274 very short pages, well-chosen specimens 
of Barrow's style, which may be acceptable 
to the reader who has not time to wade 
through nine or ten octavo volumes. It is 
satisfactory to learn that Barrow's father re- 
ceived from Brabazon Aylmer, the bookseller, 
for the copyright of his son's theological 
works, 470/. It should be added that the 
sermons published under Barrow's name by 
Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Prince Lee were 
not, in the opinion of Dr. Whewell and 
Mr. Napier (two excellent judges), really 
Barrow's. 

"Whewell published an edition of Barrow's 
mathematical works in 1860. They include 
'EuclidisElementa' (1655); <EuclidisData r 
(1657) ; ' Mathematics Lectiones' (1664-6) ; 
'Lectiones OpticorumPhrenomenom' (1669); 
' Lectiones Opticse et Geometricse ' (1669 r 
1670, 1674) ; i Archimedis Opera ; ' ' Apol- 
lonii Conicorum lib. iy. ; ' ' Theodosii Sphge- 
rica nova methodo illustrata et succincte 
demonstrate ' (1675) ; ' Lectio in qua Theo- 
remata Archimedis de sphsera et^cylindro 
per methodum indivisibilium investigata . . . 
exhibentur ' (1678). All these were written 
in Latin, but some of them have been trans- 
lated by Messrs. Kirby and Stephen and 
others. Barrow's Latin poems, 'Opuscule/ 
are included in the ninth volume of Mr. 
Napier's edition. 

[Barrow's life has never been fully written, 
and his theological works have, until the present 
day, been most imperfectly edited. A very brief 
life was written immediately after his death by 
Abraham Hill, in the form of a letter to Tillot- 
son. It is racily written, and accurate as far as 
it goes, but too brief. There is a life of Baxrow 
in Ward's 'Lives of the Gresham Professors,' 
but there he only figures as one of a multitude. 
Another life was prefixed by the Rev. T. S. 
Hughes to his edition of Barrow's theological 
works in 1 830. The writer laments that so little- 
has been written about so great a man, and pur- 
poses to supply the want ; but his * Life ' amounts- 
to little more than a repetition of Hill, swelled 
out with a large amount of padding. _ Dr. Pope- 
tells us much about Barrow in his life of Seth 
"Ward ; but, unfortunately, he is very inaccurate. 
By far the best narrative of Barrow's life is to- 
be found in the Davy MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum (to which the present writer's attention. 
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was kindly directed by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
D.D.). And finally, there is a most admirable 
* notice of Barrow's life and academical times,' 
written by one of his greatest successors at 
Trinity, Dr Whewell and prefixed to the ninth 
volume of Rapiers edition of Barrow's theolo- 
gical works Vv ith such a paucity of materials, 
it is no wonder that inaccuracies have crept into 
many of the biographical notices of Barrow, 
To take one instance out of manv : he is absurdlv 
said to have resigned his freshen* professorship 
in favour of Xewton, instead of the Lucasian.] 

J. H. 0. 

B ARROW, JOHX (jl. 1756\ geographi- 
cal compiler, died at the end of last century, 
His first work was a geographical diction- 
ary, which was published in London anony- 
mously, as was also (in 1756) the first edition 
of his principal work, ' A Chronological 
Abridgment or History of the Discoveries 
made by Europeans in the different parts of 
the world.' The second edition of the latter 
compilation appeared in 1765., and was so 
successful that in the year folio winr a French 
translation, by Targe, was published at Paris, 
in twelve volumes. In his introduction 
Barrow shows -a. considerable acquaintance 
with astronomical geography, so far as re- 
lates to the finding of latitude and longi- 
tude by the stars. The French translation 
seems to have had more repute than the 
original work, but even in France Barrow's 
' History of Discoveries ' was in a few years 
superseded by that of the Abb6 Prevost. The 
voyages selected by Barrow are those of 
Columbus, V. de Gama, Cabral, Sir F. Drake, 
Sir W.^ Raleigh, Sir T. Cavendish, Van 
jNoort,bpelbergen,Tasman, Dampier, \\ afer, 
Rogers, Ulloa, Lord Anson, Ellis., and 
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BARROW, SIB JOHN (1764-1848), 
secretary of the admiralty, was born at the 
village of Dragley Beck, near Ulverston, in 
a small thatched cottage, still standing, which 
had been in his mother's family nearly two 
hundred years. It faces seawards, is of one 
story, and may be identified by the motto, 
1 Parmn sufficit, 1 over the door. Almost as 
the visitor leaves this humble dwelling, he 
sees before him, to the north-east of tJiver- 
ston, on a bold thyme-covered bluff, 417 feet 
above the sea, called the Hill of Hoad, a 
round tower 100 feet high, conspicuous from 
the Leven estuary, and commanding a view 
of the chief heights of the lake district and 
Yorkshire. The cottage testifies to Sir 
John Barrow's lowly origin, the monument 
to the honour in which he was held by his 
countrymen when he died. Educated at 
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the Town Bank Grammar School at Ulver- 
ston, the master of which was *an old 
gouty gentleman named Ferdinand Hodg- 
son, usually called Fardy by the boys/ WLO 
had the good sense to discern his pupil's 
merits, he was taught mathematics by 'a 
sort of perambulating preceptor, who used 
to pay an annual visit of about three months/ 
A son of the Robert Walker whom Words- 
worth immortalised succeeded to the master- 
ship, and helped young Barrow to his first- 
step in life by recommending him to assist in 
the survey of Conishead Priory. The know- 
lege thus gained he utilised some years later 
in his first contribution to the press, in which 
he explained the practical use of a case of 
mathematical instruments. Five or six of the 
upper boys of the school subscribed to pur- 
chase a celestial globe and a map of the 
heavens, and he never let a starlight night 
pass without observing the constellations. 
In return for instruction given in mathe- 
matics he was taught navigation by 1 a mid- 
shipman. He fell in with an account of 
Benjamin Franklin's electrical kite, and, by 
means of a schoolboy's kite, obtained abund- 
ance of sparks, and gave a shock to an old 
woman who came to see what he was about. 
She spread a report that he was no better than 
he should be, for he was bringing fire down 
from heaven. The alarm ran through the 
village, and at his mother's request he laid 
aside the kite. Bv an old farmer named 

b 

Gibson a * wise man ' and * self-taught ma- 
thematician and almanack maker ' he was 
helped in his mathematical difficulties, of 
which he tells a curious story. For two days 
and nights he had been puzzling over a problem 
in Simson's i Conic Sections/ Another night 
he fell asleep with his brain still at work on 
the problem. In his dreams he went on with 
it, so that next morning he easily sketched 
with pencil and slate the correct solution. 
His parents wished him to enter the church ; 
but when he was fourteen he accepted an offer 
of a three years' engagement as timekeeper 
in a Liverpool ironfoundry, and in the last 
year of his engagement was offered a partner- 
ship by his employer, who, however, immedi- 
ately afterwards died. "While in Liverpool he 
saw Mrs. Siddons act in a farce, and displayed 
his instinctive love of adventure by begging 
for a place in a balloon, which Leonardi, the 
proprietor, said was the first to ascend in 
England with a human freight. Captain 
Potts, his late employer's friend, now offered 
to take him a voyage in a Greenland whaler, 
where he took part in the chase, and brought 
home a couple of jawbones, which were set 
up as gateposts close to his parents 1 cottage. 
In this voyage he learned what it was to " 
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beset by ice, and while improving his mind 
by writing in a journal observations of the 
thermometer, the barometer, and the compass, 
exercised his body by learning to l hand, reef, 
and steer ; ' so that Captain Potts told him 
that another voyage would make him as 
good a seaman as any on the ship. He re- 
turned home in time to attend his old master's 
funeral, and see Robert Walker, then eighty 
years old. stand with streaming eyes by 
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except for a few nights sleeping under a 
roof.' On his return he received proof of 
Lord Macartney's approbation by beino- ap- 
pointed auditor-general of public accounts. 
While drawing up an account of his travels 
he received news of his father's death. Upon 
Lord Macartney's return to England disturb- 
ances again broke out between the Boers and 
natives, and Barrow was employed by General 
Dundas on a mission of reconciliation. At 



its close he married Miss Anna Maria Triiter, 
and in the year 1800 bought a house looking 
on Table Mountain, where he intended to 



settle 'as a country gentleman of South 



his son's grave. His friend Gibson urged 
him to complete the knowledge he had gained 
of nautical science ; l for,' he said, ' without 
a profession you cannot tell to what good use 

knowledge of any kind may^ be applied.' A Africa.' Three years later all these plans 
Colonel JDodgson offered him the superin- : were upset. In 1802 the treaty of Amiens 
tendence of his estate in the West Indies ; j was signed. The Cape was evacuated, and a 
but on finding this to mean an overseership year later Barrow was once more in England, 
of negroes he declined it. Gibson's son intro- ( Ilere his friend General Dundas strongly re- 
duced him to a Dr. James, master of a school . commended him to his uncle, at whose house 
at Greenwich, with whom he engaged him- ! he met Pitt. He describes Pitt and Dundas 
self as a mathematical assistant for three : as being * as playful as two schoolboys.' On 
years. These years proved very happy and j Pitt returning to office in 1804, Dundas, now 
useful ones, and in his leisure hours he , Lord Melville, was made first lord of the 
taught mathematics to the wife of Sir George admiralty, and he appointed Barrow second 
Beaumont and the son of Sir George Staun- secretary, a p^ost which he occupied with but 
ton, to whom he ' was indebted for all the small intermission for the next forty years, 
good fortune' of his life. Sir George re- The history of his life during that period 
commended him to Lord Macartney, who ( * would be, in fact, nothing less than that of 
was going on an embassy to China, and he the civil administration of our navy.' He owed 
was made comptroller of the household in i his appointment mainly to the ability he had 
his suite. His observations of the country and j shown at the Cape and in his history of the 

language are recorded in his ' Autobiography ' colony, with its unrivalled map. On appoint- 

(1847), his t Travels in China' (1804), his ing him, Lord Melville inquired if he was a 

* Life of Lord Macartney ' (1807), and in nu- Scotchman, and to the 

merous articles in the * Quarterly Review,' 

and his advice was asked by government on 

two subsequent occasions with regard to our 

dealings with the Chinese empire. His first 

care on coming home was to visit his parents. 

A fortnight later saw him in London, where 

he lived with Sir George Staunton, assisting 

him in his literary work till he accompanied 

Lord Macartney as his private secretary to 

the Cape of Good Hope. While in London 



he had been teaching himself botany in Kew 
Gardens, so that he looked forward to the 
study of South African natural history with 
a not uneducated appreciation of its novel- 
ties. Lord Macartney at once sent him on a 
double mission, viz. to reconcile the Kaffirs 
and Boers, and to obtain more accurate topo- 
graphical knowledge of the colony, there being 
then no map which embraced one-tenth of it. 
In pursuit of these objects he traversed every 
part of the colony, and visited the several 
countries of the Kaffirs, the Hottentots, and 
the Bosjesmen, performing * a journey exceed- 
ing one thousand miles on horseback, on foot, 
and very rarely in a covered wagon, and full 
half the distance as a pedestrian, and never 



answer, * No, my lord, 

I am only a borderer, I am North Lancashire,' 
rejoined that both he and Pitt had been so 
taunted with giving away all the good things 
to Scotchmen that he was glad to have 
chosen an Englishman for once. One piece 
of patronage which, in his new position, fell 
to the lot of Barrow himself must have given 
him special pleasure. He found out the son of 
his- old benefactor, Gibson, and made his son 
his private secretary. Of the stirring events 
of the following year his f Autobiography ? 
contains interesting reminiscences. * Never,' 
he writes, c can I forget the shock I received 
on opening the board-room door the morning 
after the arrival of the dispatches, when 
Marsden called out, " Glorious news ! The 
most glorious victory our brave navy ever 
achieved but Nelson is dead." ' In 1806, 
on a change of first lords, Barrow lost his 
appointment, but was awarded a pension of 
1,0007. a year, and was reappointed to the 
post in 1807. From 8 April 1807 to 28 Jan. 
1845 he was second secretary, serving, he says, 
in all 'for forty years, under twelve or thirteen 
several naval administrations, whig and tory, 
including that of the lord high adi 
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his royal highness the Duke of Clarence ; ; Royal Geographical Society, of which he 
having reason to believe that I have given may fairly claim to have been the founder, 
satisfaction to all and every one of these ! though the idea of such a society was not of 
naval administrations.' In 1& 17 Barrow pub- his conception. He proposed the formation 
lished an account of the movement of ice- of it at the Raleigh Club in 1830, and took 
bergs into the Atlantic, and proposed to the chair at all its first meetings. During 
Lord Melville a plan of two voyages for the his long life, half of which was spent in active 
discovery of the North-west* Passage a physical exercise, half in sedentary occupa- 
proposaf notable in the history of Arctic ex- tions, Sir John only once (when halt' poisoned 
ploration, and the origin of some of the in China) consulted a doctor before he was 
noblest exploits of seamanship in our century, eighty. His singularly fortunate life was 
In 1821 the honorary degree of LL.D. was ended by as fortunate a death. After being 
conferred on him by the university of Edin- engaged in literary labour on the previous 
burgh. In 18:?" the Duke of Clarence was day, he died suddenly and without suffering 
lord' high admiral, and holding a grand re- on' 23 Nov. 1848, in ^ the eighty-fifth year of 
view at Spithead, when e a telegrapli message ; his age. and was buried in Pratt Street, Oam- 
from London was handed to Admiral Stop- den town. A marble .obelisk marks the spot, 
ford, which, in the absence of his key, he ! Few men have displayed such combined 
was not prepared to make out. The 'duke activity of mind and body as Sir John 
Impatiently called out, ' TVhere is Barrow r " Barrow. The subsidiary enterprises on which 
He was at his elbow, and the admiral he expended his inexhaustible energy might 
handed him the message, with " AVhat is it ? , have been the main occupations of another 
quick, quick ! r! " Sir/' was the reply, " it is man's life. "When he was at the Cape he 
brief, but painfully distressingMr. Can- suggested and procured a plan for supplying 
ning is dead/" After the duke became ; Cape Town with water from Table Sloun- 
king he made Barrow a baronet in the year ; tain. Previously there had been a daily con- 
1835. When Sir James Graham was at course of many hundred slaves, rioting and 
the admiralty, and the consolidation of the ! fighting for the only water procurable, 
civil departments of the navy was accom- TVhen quite a boy he drew up a plan for a 
-plished, Mr. Barrow was his right-hand man, ', Sunday school at Ulverston, and, as there 
and drew up a plan for the better manage- was neither newspaper nor printing press in 
ment of the dockyards, which was adopted. ' the town, wrote it out and stuck it up on the 
In 1848 he resigned his office, receiving, on market-cross the night before market-day, 
this occasion, the strongest expressions of He wrote 195 articles in the ' Quarterly Re- 
regard from, among others, Sir Robert Peel, view,' on almost every subject except politics, 
He was asked by Sidney Herbert to sit for . the most generally interesting being on 
his portrait, to be hung up in the room of ; Arctic and "Chinese subjects ; about twelve 
the secretary to the admiralty. But what ' in the * Enclyclopredia 'Britannica ; ' one in 
delighted him most of all was *the present of '; the 4 Edinburgh Review ; ' a ' Life of Lord 
a service of plate by officers engaged in i Macartney '(1807); ''Travels inSouth Africa,' 
Arctic discovery. More than any other man | 2 vols. (1801-4 % ) ; * Travels in China ' (1804) ; 
not actually employed in its operations, he i * A Voyage to Cochin China ' (1806) ; a * Life 
had contributed to* the splendid results ob- | of Lord Howe' (1838), of which Southey 
tained in the nineteenth century. Point j said he had never read any book of the kind 
Barrow, Cape Barrow, and Barrow Straits, i so judiciously composed; in the 'Family 
in the polar seas, attest the estimation in , Library' 'An Account of the Mutiny of the 
which his friendship was held by the ex- ! Bounty ' (1881) and * A Life of Peter the 
plorers of his time; and in the interior of , Great ' *A Chronological History of Arctic 
the Ulverston monument their names are Vovaeres J f 1818') and ' Voyages of Discovery 



appropriately engraven with his own. On 
retiring Sir* John asked for favours for only 
two men. One was Richardson, Franklu/s 
brave comrade, who was knighted. The 
other was Fitzjames, who was made a captain, 
and whose name is also inseparable from 
Franklin's. 

Sir John Barrow's f Autobiography ' con- 
tains an interesting historical sketch of the 
' Quarterly Review,' and in a supplementary 
chapter, published after his death, he gives 



and Research within the Arctic Regions' 
(1846). Of these writings he modestly says, 
'Sunt bona, sunt qusedam mediocria, sunt 
mala plura. 5 In addition to them and to his 
e Autobiography '" he prepared for the press 
innumerable manuscripts of travellers in all 
parts of the globe. 

[Autobiography; Staunton's Memoir of Sir 
John Barrow, edited by John Barrow (1852) ; 
Private letter from Colonel John Barrow, Sir 
John Barrow's yon; information collected at 
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BARROW or BARROUGH, PHILIP 
(jft. 1590), medical writer, son of John Bar- 
row, of the county of Suffolk, obtained from 
the university of Cambridge, in 1559, a license 
to practise chirurgery, and in 1572 a similar 
license to practise physic. It is probable 
that he practised his profession in London. 
He is the author of the ' Method of Phisicke, 
containing the Causes, Signs, and Cures of 
Inward Diseases in Man's Body from head to 
foot. Whereunto is added the form and rule 
of working remedies and medicines, which 
our Physitions commonly use at this day, 
with the proportion, quantity, and names of 
such medicines,' London, 1590, 4to. This 
popular work, which is dedicated to the 
author's ' singular good lord and master,' the 
Lord Burghley, reached at least its seventh 
edition in 1652. The impression of 1617 is 
called the fifth edition. There is in the 
British Museum an interleaved copy of it, 
with many manuscript notes. 

[MS. Adclit. 5863, f. 78; Herbert's Ames, 
1253; Cooper's Atheuss Cantab, ii. 98, 545.] 

T. C. 

BARROW, THOMAS, judge. [See 
BAROWE.] 

BARROW, THOMAS (1747-1813), 
Jesuit, was born at Eccleston near Preston 
on 17 Sept. 1747, and educated at St. Omer. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at Watten 
in 1764. After the temporary suppression 
of the society in 1773 he rendered great ser- 
vices to the new English Academy at Liege, 
and subsequently to Stonyhurst College. At 
the peace of Amiens he was sent to Liege to 
look after the property of his brethren, as 
well as the interests of the nuns of the Holy 
Sepulchre (now settled at New Hall, Chelms- 
ford). He died at Liege on 12 June 1813. 
Dr. Oliver calls him a prodigy of learning, 

"i j_ J.T. ___!, _ - 11 IT / i 



essay on academical education. This essay 
was afterwards considerably enlarged and 
published as ' An Essay on Education ; in 
which are particularly considered the Merits 
and the Defects of the Discipline and In- 
struction in our Academies/ 2 vols., 1802 
(and again in 1804). In 1799 he took the de- 
gree of D.O.L., and preached as the Bampton 
lectures before the university, ' Answers to- 
some Popular Objections against the Neces- 
sity or the Credibility of the Christian Reve- 
lation.' He was much indebted to Paley's 
writings for the argument here pursued, and 
the motto of the lectures, ' Neq[ue se ab doc- 
tissimis neque ab indoctissimis legi velle/ 
showed (to use his own words) that they 
were 'rather sermons for general perusal 
than lectures for a learned society.' In them 
he popularises the arguments for the neces- 
sity and probability of a divine revelation to- 
man, shows that the doctrines and precepts 
of the Christian religion are favourable to the 
enjoyments of the present life ('not Chris- 
tianity but intemperance being hostile to 
felicity '), and, with regard to prayer, deems 
it probable that 'the Almighty in conse- 
quence of our prayers interferes with the- 
laws of nature.' He further shows that the- 
course of nature is regular, but our conduct 
irregular, and that ' reason is not degraded 
by revelation but assisted and exalted, her 
prerogative not being taken from her but 
limited and ascertained.' His brother Eichard 
was already vicar-choral of Southwell (a post 
which he held for the long period of sixty-four- 
years), and in 1815 Barrow himself became 
prebendary of Eaton in the collegiate church 
of that place. In 1821 he was vicar-general 
of the same church, and was appointed on 
3 April 1830 archdeacon of Nottingham. 
This dignity was not separated at that time 
from the province of York, and was held by 
Barrow for two years, until age and in- 



but the only published specimens of his eru- 
dition are two sets of verses in Hebrew and 
Greek, in honour, respectively, of the Prince- 
Bishop of Liege, Francis Charles de Velbruek 
(1772), and Francis Anthony de Mean, the 
last Prince-Bishop of Liege (1792). 

[Oliver's Collectanea S. J. 50 ; Foley's Eecords, 
vii. 36.] T. C. 

BARROW, WILLIAM (d. 1679), Jesuit, 
[See WAKING.] 

BARROW, WILLIAM (1754-1836), 
archdeacon of Nottingham, sprang from a 
Westmoreland family, and proceeded in due 
time to Queen's College, Oxford, where in 

*i t*9tor\ i * ^ * * > __ 



firmity caused him to resign it to Dr. G. 
Wilkms in 1832. Barrow married Mrs. 
E. A. Williams, who died childless in 1823. 
He died 19 April 1836, aged 82. There is a 
tablet to his memory in the nave of Southwell 
Collegiate Church. His nephew, W. H. Bar- 
row, was for many years M.P. for South Notts. 
Barrow was a P.S.A., and, in addition 
to what has been named, published two ser- 
mons which had been preached at Southwell 
before the loyal volunteers of that place 
during the panic of 1803-4, and another ^on 
'Pecuniary Contributions for the_ Diffusioa 
of Religious Knowledge ; ' a treatise on ^the 
* Expediency of translating our Scriptures into 
several of the Oriental Languages^ and the 
means of rendering those Translations use- 



1778 he gained the chancellor's English |ful' (1808 ), < Familiar Dissertations on Theo- 
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BARROWBY,TVILLIAM (1682-1751), 
physician, the son of Dr. "William Barrowby, 
u physician established first in Oxford and 
afterwards in London, was bom in London, 
and proceeded to Trinity College, Oxford, 
whence he passed to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and there took the degrees of 
M.B. in 1709, and of M.D. in 1713 ; he was 
elected a fellow of the College of Physicians 
in 1718, and F.R.S. in 1721. He published 
4 Syllabus Anatomicus prtelectionibus annua- 
tim habendis adaptatus," London, 1786. He 
translated two medical works by Astruc in 
1737-8. He is stated, on somewhat doubtful 
authority, to have been one of the authors of 
4 A Letter to the Real and Genuine Pierce 
Dod, M.D., actual physician of St. Bartho- j 
lomew's Hospital: plainly exposing the low 
-absurdity or malice of a late spurious pamph- 
let falsely ascribed to that learned physician, 
1746.' A controversy about inoculation was 
going on, and Dr. liod had published some 
notes of cases which illustrated his view that ! 
the practice was dangerous. He had added 
other cases and an empty Latin letter. The 
long pamphlet of Dod is written in a pompous 
style, and contains very lit tie medical intbrma- 
tion. The title of the attack by Barrowby and , 
Schomberg indicates its method of ridicule. ; 
The task was an easy one, but the performance 
is abusive, coarse, and without scientific merit. | 
The only happy hit in it is on the case of j 
Lord Dorchester, who had taken an overdose ' 
of opium. Dod had mentioned among many 
irrelevant facts that the nobleman when re- 
covering sent for his chaplain to read to him, ! 
and Barrowby says : * AVe have a beautiful 
instance of the pious simplicity of past ages, 
p. 34, in the marquis's calling for his chaplain 
to read to him when he grew less desirous of 
sleep, whereas we observe most modern lords 
employ their chaplains chiefly from an aver- 
sion to all other opiates. 7 In the Rawlinson 
MSS. (in the Bodleian) it is said of Barrowby 
that * this wretch, tho' a monster of lewdness 
and prophaneness,' took part in the riots at 
the Drury Lane Theatre in December 1743. 
He is satirised in a book called the l World 
Unmasked' (1738). Barrowby became Dr. 
Dod's colleague at St. Bartholomew's in 1750, 
when for the first time the hospital had three 
physicians instead of two. Dr. Barrowby 
held office for less than two years, and died 
on 30 Dec. 1751 of cerebral hsemorrhage. 
His portrait was painted by T. Jenkins, and 
lias been engravi 



BARRY, MRS. AXX SPRAXGER 

(1784-1801), actress, was born in Bath, in 
which city her father, whose name was Street, 
is said to have been an ' eminent apothecary.' 
A disappointment in love led to a visit to 
Yorkshire, where, rather than in Bath, long 
a centre of theatrical activity, she seems to 
have acquired a taste for the stage. Early in 
life Ann Street married a Mr. Dancer, an 
actor, who seems to have died young. The 
first, appearance of Mrs. Dancer probably took 
place at Portsmouth about 1756. The fol- 
lowing year she and her husband are said to 
have played in York. Her first recorded 
performance took place in the Crow Street 
Theatre, Dublin, the date being, according 
to Hitchcock (Historical View of the Irish 
Stage), 8 Nov. 175S. On this occasion she 
played Cordelia to the Lear of Spranger 
Barry [q. v.]. Her next character was Mo- 
nmiia in 'The Orphan.' Her early career 
was very fur from successful. In Dublin 
she remained nine years, assiduously prac- 
tising her art, and obtaining slow recognition 
from the public. Her line was tragedy, her 
most import ant characters at this period'being 
Millamant, Andromache, Juliet, Desdemona, 
Belvidera, and Jane Shore. Occasionally, 
however, in such rules as Angelica in ' Love 
for Love,' or Polly Peachum in the ; Beg- 
gars Opera,' she ventured into comedy. Some 
scandal attaches to her life, but the* love for 
Barry, with which from an early period she 
seems to have been smitten, kept her con- 
stant to the stage and to Dublin. Her mother 
left her a weekly pension to be paid her on 
the condition of abandoning her profession. 
She enjoyed this small sum during her life- 
time, as the relation entitled to the re- 
version declined to claim the forfeit. In 
1767 Barry, compelled to abandon the ma- 
nagement of the Crow Street Theatre, re- 
turned to London. Mrs. Dancer, who in 
1766 had played with him at the Haymarket 
Opera House one short season, this being her 
first appearance in London, came with him 
to town, and accepted an engagement from 
Foote to play with Barry at what was known 
as the little house in the Haymarket . Here, 
with indifferent success, she appeared as 
Juliet to the Romeo of Barry. In 1767-S 
she accompanied Barry to Drury Lane, ap- 
pearing as Cordelia. During this and sub- 
sequent seasons her reputation advanced to 
its highest point. In 1768 she is first heard 
of in the playbills as Mrs. Barry. The season 
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of 1774 saw the Barrys at Covent Garden. 
On 10 Jan. 1777 Spranger Barry died, leav- 
ing 1 her again a widow. .During that and 
the following year she remained at Oovent 
Garden, playing in 1778-9 as Mrs. Craw- 
ford. Her t*hird marriage, to a man much 
younger than herself, whom, however, she 
survived, was detrimental to her career. She 
made occasional appearances at the Hay- 
market, Drury Lane, and Oovent Garden, 
and played during the seasons of 1781-2 and 
1782-3 in Dublin. She is last heard of on 
the stage at Oovent Garden in 1797-8. Her 
farewell is said to have taken place in 1798 
at Covent Garden, as Lady Randolph j this 
date is, however, doubtful. She died 29 Nov. 
1801, and was buried near Barry in the clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey. 

Mrs. Barry's nlace in the galaxy of bright 
actors that distinguished the latter half of 
the eighteenth century cannot be contested, 
The equal of Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. 
Gibber in tragedy, she surpassed both in 
comedy. She is described by Francis Gentle- 
man (Dramatic Censor) as t graceful, genteel, 
spirited, and feeling.' Her complexion was 
fair, her hair auburn, her shape good, and her 
stature just above the middle height. She had, 
however, a slight defect, due apparently to 
shortness of vision, in her eyes. In Monimia, 
which was then a test character, she was 
said by Gentleman to be the best in his re- 
collection. Oooke says she had, during her 
whole life, no competitor as Desdemona, and 
her Lady Randolph, her great character, was 
held superior to that of Mrs. Siddons. Mrs. 
Siddpns owned her fear of Mrs. Barry, say- 
ing, in a letter to Dr. Whalley : f I should 
suppose she has a very good fortune, and I 
should be vastly obliged if she would go 
and live very comfortably upon it. . . . 
Let her retire as soon as she pleases/ Boaden, 
in his life of Mrs. Siddons, speaks of the 
storm of passion by which Mrs. Crawford had 
surprised and subdued a long succession of 
audiences (ii. 64). In another passage in his 
life of Mrs. Barry's great rival, Boaden says 
of the utterance by Mrs. Barry of one phrase 
assigned t to ^ Lady Randolph: 'It checked 
your breathing, perhaps pulsation; it was 
so bold as to be even hazardous, but too 
piercing not to be triumphant/ &c. (ii. 51). 
Campbell, in_his life of Siddons, says Ban- 
nister, told him her delivery of this passage 
'made rows of spectators start from their 
seats.' 

[G-enest's Account of "the English Stage ; 
Dramatic Censor, 1770; Boaden's Memoirs of 
Mrs. Siddons ; Thespian Dictionary ; Hitchcock's 
Irish Stage; G-illiland's Dramatic Mirror ; Dib- 
din's Complete History of the Stage.] J. K. 



BARRY, SIR CHARLES (1795-1860) 
architect, was born on 23 May 1795 in 
Bridge Street, Westminster. He was 'the 
fourth son of Walter Edward Barry, a well- 
to-do stationer, who died in 1805. Charles- 
Barry showed from his childhood a taste for 
drawing, and, after getting the usual mercan- 
tile education at private schools, was articled 
in 1810 to Messrs. Middleton & Bailey, sur- 
veyors, of Paradise Row, Lambeth, with 
whom he stayed for six years. After the- 
first two years of his articles he regularly 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. With a 
few hundred pounds, the residue of the money 
left him by his father, he determined to 
travel, and left England on 28 June 1817. 
He travelled alone through France and Italy, 
and in Greece and Turkey with Sir 0. East- 
lake, Mr. Kinnaircl (editor of a volume of 
Stuart's ' Athens '), and Mr. Johnstone. 

Barry \vas on the point of returning to 
England when Mr. D. Baillie, "who had met 
him in Athens and admired his drawings,, 
made him an offer to go with him to Egypt 
and Palestine at a salary of 200J. per annum 
and his expenses. Barry was for this to* 
make him sketches of the scenery and build- 
ings, with permission to keep copies for him- 
self. This offer was eagerly embraced, a& 
Egypt had not been visited by English archi- 
tects. They left on 12 Sept, 1818, and tra- 
velled in Egypt with Mr. Godfrey and Sir 
T. Wyse, going up the Nile beyond Philae 
and visiting the ruins of the temples. On 
12 March 1819 they left for Palestine, and, 
after seeing Jerusalem, they went to Syria, 
visiting Damascus, and getting as far as 
Baalbec. Barry parted with Mr. Baillie on 
18 June 1819. Some of the sketches in 
Palestine were published by Finden in his 
illustrations of the Bible ; the notes of Baalbec 
were published by Sir Charles in his latter- 
years in the l Architectural Publication So- 
ciety's Dictionary.' After Mr. Baillie's death 
the whole of these eastern sketches were- 
bought by Mr. John Wolfe Barry, C.E., Sir 
Charles's son, and are now in his possession. 
Barry then visited Cyprus, Rhodes, Hali- 
carnassus, Malta, and Sicily. In Sicily he 
met Mr. John Lewis Wolfe, and the ac- 
quaintance so made ripened into a lifelong- 
mendship. Mr. Wolfe was then studying 
architecture, which he eventually gave up,, 
but his judgment on architecture was always- 
appealed to by Barry until the last. They 
travelled through Italy together, and Barry 
returned alone through Prance, reaching* 
London in August 1820, and at once became 
celebrated amongst the architects for his- 
beautiful sketches. Barry, Cockerell, G-andy- 
Deering, and Blore were contemporaries who 
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celebrated for their drawings before 
they became practising* architects. Barry 
took a house in Ely Place, Holborn, and 
competed for the sma'll Gothic churches then 
beins- built : his success in several cases en- 
abled him to marry in December 1622 Miss 
Sarah Jlowsell, to whom he was engaged 
before he went abroad. In 1823 he gained 
St. Peter's Church. Brighton, in competi- 
tion; in 1824 he built the Boval Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts. Manchester, still one of 
the finest buildings in the town ; in 1827 he 
removed to Foley Place: in 1829-31 he 
built the Travellers' Club House, Pall Mall, 
and thus drew the attention of the public to 
the merits of that phase of Italian archi- 
tecture in which the effect is produced by sim- 
plicity and proportion window dressings, 
rustications, strings, and massive unbroken 
cornices being alone employed : his grouping 
of the windows of the garden front was much 
admired at the time : "the interior is charac- 
terised by dignified simplicity. In 1836 he 
besran the Manchester Athenaeum, which is 
distinguished like all his works by its ele- 
S'ant proportions. In 1837 he was commis- 
sioned to build the Reform Club House in 
Pall Mall, which may undoubtedly be con- 
sidered his finest work ; since the Italian re- 
naissance no European building has equalled 
its exquisite proportions. The plan is that 
of an Italian palace with a central court- 
yard ; here he hit upon the happy idea of 
covering the courtyard, and lighting it by 
glazed scale-work in the cove of the ceiling ; 
bv these means the whole of the area is made 
into a grand saloon, and the beauty of the 
surrounding arcades can be fully seen : the 
same device was resorted to by him, but 
on a larger scale, at Bridgewater House, 
built for the Earl of Ellesmere in 1847, where 
the covered courtyard serves as a sculpture 
gallery. 

In speaking of Barry's works it is necessary 
to deviate somewhat from their chronological 
order, partly to group them according to style, 
and partly to note the changes effected in his 
Even when he was fresh from Egypt 
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and Italy, with marked views as to the proper 
style and treatment of buildings from the art 
side, he was, like "Wren, too practical a man 
to shut himself out from work by a rigid ad- 
herence to his own views. He doubtless 
felt that his powers could as well be shown 
in buildings to which late Gothic details 
were applied, as in those whose details were 
purely classic, the main difference called for 
in the general treatment being greater variety 
and picturesqueness in the outline. In 1833 
he began King Edward YI's Grammar School 
at Birmingham. The style was perpendicular, 



the front was only broken by a slight pro- 
jection of the ends, which were emphasised 
by oriel windows, while the centre was di- 
vided by buttresses into nine bays, the school 
itself taking seven bays which contain low 
windows on the ground floor to light the 
cloister, and the door in the middle bay: 
above, large two-storied windows fill the 
space between the buttresses. The building 
was finished in 1836 ; during its building he 
became acquainted with Augustus TTelby 
Pugin and John Thomas, who subsequently 
acted as his trusty lieutenants at the Houses 
of Parliament. 

The Houses of Parliament were burnt down 
in October 1834; in June 1835 a competition 
was advertised, * the style to be Gothic or 
Elizabethan. 7 On 1 Nov. the designs were 
sent in. On 29 Feb. 1836 the first premium 
was awarded to Barry. The river wall was 
begun in 1837, but it was not until 27 April 
1840 that the first stone of the building 
was laid, and in 1841 he moved to 32 Great 
George Street, Westminster, to be near his 
work" Though the House of Lords was used 
in 1847. it was not until 1852 that the houses 
were formally opened by her majesty, and 
Barry was knighted shortly afterwards. The 
whole building was not completed at his 
death, but was finished by his sj3n, Edward 
Middleton Barry [q. v.]. 

The plan is a model of perspicuity and 
convenience. The grand entrance from West- 
minster Hall is absolutely unrivalled, the 
first flight of steps stretching right across the 
hall; the idea, too, of forming the main 
corridors into a cross with a grand central 
octagon was happy, and the vaulting of the 
octagon forms one' of the finest Gothic domes 
in existence. Externally the parts are beau- 
tifully proportioned; the clock-tower is a 
most brilliant design, and will bear a favour- 
able comparison with the finest towers in the 
world. And though the Victoria tower has 
been found fault with by some as dwarfing 
the structure, in itself it is a beautiful design. 
No modern building in England has been 
so often painted by the artists of all coun- 
tries. We must not overlook the effects of 
this building on the subsidiary arts. Barry 
formed schools of modelling, stone and wood 
carving, cabinet-making, metal-working, glass 
and decorative painting, and of encaustic tile 
making, which have completely revolutionised 
the arts. He was gifted with that intuitive 
knowledge of men who could be of use which 
characterised the first Napoleon and which is 
possessed by all great men who successfully 
carry out great works. He got John Thomas 
appointed head of the stone-carving, and 
Augustus Welby Pugin head of the wood- 
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carving. Pugin was practically the head of 
the remaining departments as well. 

It is not surprising that, after Barry's ap- 
pointment to be architect to the Houses of 
Parliament, the continued practice of Gothic 
design, the study of the existing examples 
from "books and buildings, and the ardent ad- 
vocacy of Gothic by his friend A. W. Pugin, 
should have so modified his taste that the 
simple grandeur of unbroken horizontal lines 
appeared to him to be ineffective and dull, 
and simplicity, even in classic building's, was 
exchanged for richness. In most of his sub- 
sequent classic designs he exchanged the 
horizontal for the vertical element, and, with 
the exception of Bridgewater House, he 
broke up his skyline by end-attics, towers, 
and pinnacles. "He endeavoured to get a 
mass rising from the centre of his buildings 
by a tower, dome, or otherwise, and cut up 
his facades with vertical lines. The Privy 
Council Office, Highclere House, and his de- 
sign for Clumber sufficiently exemplify this 
change of taste. And at Halifax Town Hall 
he added a tower and stone steeple to an 
otherwise classic building. 

He was, too, as brilliant a landscape gar- 
dener as he was an architect. Had he not 
been of the toughest fibre, of almost super- 
human industry, and still thirsting 1 for fame, 
he never could have carried out in his life- 
time so great a national work as the Houses 
of Parliament. Architects alone can appre- 
ciate the powers required and the labour in- 
cident on such a vast and elaborate work, and 
he had to contend with conflicting opinions, 
some professional jealousy, visionary schemes, 
official interference, uneducated criticism in 
and out of parliament, and the rancour of 
enemies whose malignity has even pursued 
his fame beyond the grave. After the main 
work was done at the Houses of Parliament 
he moved to the Elms, Clapham Common, 
where he died of heart disease on 12 May 
1860, and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
on the 22nd. 

Amongst the many evidences of esteem 
his abilities and character called forth, his 
elections as member of the Royal Society and 
of the Travellers' Club may be mentioned, 
as well as his election to the associateship 
and membership of the Royal Academy of Arts 
of England, of the academies of St. Luke, 
Rome, St. Petersburg, Belgium, Prussia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, and of the American In- 
stitute, the presentation to him by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects of the queen's 
gold medal for architecture ; and, though last 
not least in the estimation of foreign archi- 
tects, a flag on the Victoria tower was 
hoisted half-mast high on the day of his in- 



terment. The Emperor Nicholas said of the 
Houses of Parliament 'it was a dream in 
stone/ and Montalembert wrote a eulogium 
on the building. 

He left five sons and two daughters 
Charles, Alfred (now bishop of Sydney), 
Edward Middleton, R.A. [q. v.], Godfrey, and 
John Wolfe, C.E. Charles and Edward fol- 
lowed their father's profession. Dame Barry, 
his wife, died in 1882. His most celebrated 
pupils were the late Robert R. Banks, G. 
Somers Clarke, and the present Mr. John 
Gibson. 

M. Hitfcorff, who pronounced an oration on 
Sir Charles Barry and his works at the Im- 
perial Institute of France 1 Aug. 1800, 
places him before Inigo Jones and Wren, and 
says : ' It was only after lie had built the 
Travellers' and Reform Clubs that, we recog- 
nised in him a capacity truly unusual, joined 
to a quality rare amongnt the English I 
mean a predominant sentiment of art.' 

In 1807, seven years after Barry's death, E. 

Wei by Pugin published a pamphlet claiming 

for his father, Augustus W. Pugin, who died 

in 1852, the credit of being- the art architect 

to the Houses of Parliament. A crushing 

reply to this wns published by the liev. 

A. Barry, and, fortunately, so many of Sir 

Charles's friends, pupils, and assistants were 

alive who had soen Sir Charles sketch out 

and elaborate the design, that the contention 

fell to the p-round. The canopy of the 

throne in the House of Peers is the best piece 

of internal design, and it is only necessary to 

look at it to be confident that, it was designed 

by a man reared in a classic school, even if 

we hud not had G. Somers Clarke's statement 

that lie saw Sir Charles draw it with his 

own hand. A complete list of his designs 

and executed works is published in his life 

by Dr. A. Bony. 

* 

[Sir I). Wyatt, On the Architectural Career of 
the late Sir C. Barry (Proc. II. I. ]}. A., 1 859-60) ; 
Hittorff s Notice historiqne et biograplaque sur 
la vie et Its cenvrcs do Sir C. Harry, 14 Aug. 
I860, Paris 1860 ; E. W. Pugin, Who was the Art 
Architect of the Houses of Parliament? London, 
1867; liev. A. Barry's Lift and Works of Sir 
CharUs Barry, London, 18G7; Rev. A. Barry's 
Architect of the Now Falncu at Westminster, 
London, 1868; Rev. A. Barry's Reply to Mr. 
E. Pugin, London, 1868 ; E. M. Barry's Corre- 
spondence with J. R. Herbert, R.A., London, 
1868 ; Eastlake's History of the Gothic Revival, 
London, 1872; "Forgusson's Hi story of the Modern 
Styles of Architecture, London, 1873; The Tra- 
vellers' Club House, London, 1839 ; Ce"sar Daly, 
in Revue G-Snerale de 1'Architecturo, Paris (The 
Travellers' Club, vol. i., 1840, The Reform Club, 
vol. xv., 1857, M. Hittorff' s Address, vol. xviii., 
1860) ; the correspondence in the Times, Standard, 
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Athenaeum, Pall Mall Gazette, Builder, and 
Building News; Hughes's Garden Architecture 
and Landscape Gardening, London, 1866, where 
references are made to Sir Charles's skill in 
the management of steps, balustrades, &c. ; De 
Montalembert, De 1'avenir politique de TAngle- 
terre, cap. 9, le Parlement, Paris, 1856.] 

G. A-N. 

BARRY, SIE DAVID, M.D., F.R.S. 
(1780-1835), physician and physiologist, was 
iorn in county Roscommon, Ireland, 12 March 
1780 ; appointed assistant surgeon in the army, 
1806 ; present as surgeon, 58th foot, at the 
"battle of Salamanca j and afterwards held 
several Peninsular appointments. In 1822-6 
lie studied physiology and medicine at Paris, 
and there read several original papers before 
the Academy of Sciences and the Academy 
of Medicine on the influence of atmospheric 
pressure on various functions of the body. 
The experiments on which these were based 
were repeated before Cuvier, Dume'ril, Laen- 
nec, Cruvelhier, and other eminent men of 
science, and much commended. These re- 
searches were published in London in 1826 
tinder the title given below, and brought 
Barry into much repute. In 1828-9 he acted 
as English member with a commission of 
French doctors which visited Gibraltar to re- 
port on the causes of an epidemic of yellow 
fever there in 1828. In 1831 he was ap- 
pointed on a commission to report on the 
cholera, and visited Russia, being knighted 
on his return. Among other commissions on 
which he acted was one on the medical chari- 
ties of Ireland. He died suddenly on 4 Nov. 
1835 of aneurism. 

[Experimental Researches on the Influence 
exercised by Atmospheric Pressure upon the Pro- 
gression of the Blood in the Veins, upon Absorp- 
tion, &c., London, 1 826 ; the Medical Gazette, 
1835.] G. T. B. 

BARRY, DAVID FITZ-DAVID, first 
EARL OP BARRYMORE (1605-1642), was a 
posthumous child of David, son of David 
Fitzjames de Barry, Viscount Buttevant 
[q. v.]. The young lord was but twelve years 
old when he succeeded to the estates of his 
grandfather. At the age of sixteen he mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Cork, and in the following year inherited 
the estates of his great-uncle, Eichard, who, 
because he was deaf and dumb, had been 
superseded in the title by his younger brother, 
David. After Charles I came to the throne, 
he advanced Viscount Buttevant by privy 
seal (30 Nov. 1627) to the dignity of earl 
of Barrymore. In 1634 he took his seat in 
parliament, and served against the Scots in 
1639. When the Irish rebellion broke out 



in 1641, he strongly supported the royal 
cause, and garrisoned his castle of Shandon. 
Being asked by the insurgents to take the 
command of their army, he replied, ' I will 
first take an offer from my brother, Dungar- 
van, to be hangman-general at "Youghal/ 
Lord Dungarvan was a son of the Earl of 
Cork, who had stationed him with troops in 
Youghal for the defence of that town against 
the rebels. When Barrymore received a 
threat that his house of Castlelyoiis would 
be destroyed, he declared that he would de- 
fend it while one stone stood upon another, 
being resolved to live and die a faithful 
subject of the English crown. In May 1642 
he and his brother-in-law pursued the Con- 
dons, took the castle of Ballymac-Patriek 
(now CareysvilleXand rescued some hundred 

\ t/ j * 

women and children. This was the first 
successful attempt of the English in that 
part of the country ; but the victory was 
deeply stained by the execution, on the spot, 
of all the rebels taken prisoners, fifty-one in 
number, An account of this expedition of 
Lord Barryniore was published in the form 
of a letter (9 May 1642) from the Earl of 
Cork at Dublin "to his wife in London. 
Two months later Barrymore took Cloghlea 
castle, near Kilworth. After this he was 
joined with Lord Inchiquin in a*comnnssion 
for the civil government of Minister. On 
3 September following, he headed a regi- 
ment maintained at his own charges at the 
battle of Liscarrol, in which his brother-in- 
law, Lord Kynalmeaky, was killed. Barry- 
more was, as is supposed, wounded, for he 
died on the 29th of the same month of Sep- 
tember, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
and was buried in Lord Cork's tomb at 
Youghal. He left his widow with two sons 
and two daughters ill provided for, and 
the Earl of Cork appealed to the king on 
their behalf. Charles, whose own troubles 
were thickening upon him, wrote from 
Oxford that the lord justice should grant 
his wardship and marriage to the mother 
without exacting any fine or rent for the 
crown. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, i. 295-8 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] E. H. 

BARRY, DAVID FITZJAMES LE, 
VISCOUNT BUTTEVANT (1550-1617), one of 
the leaders on the English side in the Irish 
rebellion of 1594-1603, headed by Hugh 
O'Neill, earl of Tyrone, was the second son 
of James Fitz-Richard Barry Roe, lord of 
Ibawne, Viscount Buttevant, and lord of 
Barrymore. The cause of his succession to 
the honours of the family in 1581 during the 
life of his elder brother Richard was remark- 
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able. Richard was deaf and 'dumb, and on 
that account, though otherwise in his perfect 
senses, he was not permitted to succeed to 
the honours. He survived his brother five 
years, dying, unmarried, at Liscarrol, 24 April 
1622. The arrangement of the succession was 
not universally accepted, for in 1613, when 
King James I proposed to hold a parliament 
in Dublin, his majesty found it necessary to 
issue a special royal rescript on behalf of 
David, Lord Barry, commanding- that ' if the 
question of his rightto sit in parliament should 
"be stirred by any person it should be silenced.' 
Lord Barry was accordingly present in that 
parliament, and on 20 May 1615 was ap- 
pointed one of the council for the province 
of Munster. He had previoiisly sat as one 
of the lords of the parliament ' held by Sir 
John Perrot in April 1585, when no objec- 
tion seems to have been raised to his presence. 
During Desmond's rebellion (1579-83), Lord 
Barry was an active partisan of that rebel- 
lious earl, slaying and plundering on all 
sides. In a letter of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
dated Cork, 25 Feb. 1581, it is written: 
' David Barry has burnt all his castles and 

gone into rebellion.' Raleigh desired the 
eeping of Barry Court and the island ad- 
joining (Cal. of State Payers, Ireland, 1574, 
pref. p. Ixxxvi, and p. 289). Barry was pro- 
claimed in May 1581, about the time of his 
father's death. But the stern repression of 
the insurrection by Lord Grey restored and 
secured his fealty. The argument that con- 
verted Barry to loyalty was an attack by 
Governor Zouch made upon him (2 May 
1582) as he lay in the woods of Dromfinniii 
with a great prey taken from John Fitz Ed- 
monds. All^his carriages and cattle were 
taken, and thirty of his men were killed. The 
next day Barry ' made mean ' to the governor 
to receive him to her majesty's mercy and 
pardon (Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, 1574, 
pref. 101). He did great service against the 
rebels in Munster. In 1601 he was made 
general of the provincials, and, with his 
brother John and Sir George Thornton 
ravaged the country of the insurgents. < These 
provinciall forces/ says Stafford quaintly, 
* were not prepared for any great need that 
was of their service. It was thought meet 
to draw as many hands together as con- 
veniently might bee, who, according to their 
manner, for styles sake, would not spare 
their dearest friends. And also it was thought 
no ill policie to make the Irish draw bloud 
one upon another, whereby their private 
quarrels might advance the publike service.' 
For these and similar services he was re- 
warded by King James with a grant of the 
iorteited lands of the Mac Carthys slain in 



rebellion. He died at Barryscourt, near- 
Cork, 10 April 1617. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, i. 293-4 : Staf- 
ford's Pucata Hibornia; Calendar of State Papers 
Ireland, 1574-85,] R. H. ' 

BARRY, SIE EDWARD (1696-1776) r 
physician, was a scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, 1716, and graduated B.A. in 1717, 
and M.D. in 1740. In 1719 he graduated 
M.D, at Leyden ; a copy of his Latin ' Dis- 
sertatio Medica de Nutritione ' on the occasion 
is in the British Museum Library. In 1733- 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He was admitted a fellow of the King and 
Queen's College of Physicians (Ireland) in 
1740, and was its president in 1749. In 1745 
he was elected to the Irish House of Com- 
mons for the borough of Clwrleville, which 
he continued to represent for several years. 
During this period he was practising medi- 
cine in Dublin, was physician-general to the 
forces in Ireland, and professor of physic in 
the university of Dublin. In ] 761 he left 
Ireland and was incorporated M.D. at Oxford,, 
and received from that university a license 
to practise, of which he availed himself in 
London. In 170:2 lie was admitted a iellow 
of the College ol' Physicians of London. He 
was created a baronet in 3775. lie was 
succeeded in Iho baronetcy by his eldest 
son Nathaniel, a distinguished physician of 
Dublin. 

Sir Edward Barry was the auLhorof : 1. 'A 
Treatise on a Consumption ol 1 the Lungs/ 
Dublin, 8vo, 17"-><>. 2. A Treatise on the 
Three different Digestions and Discharges of 
the Human Body, and the Diseases ol' their 
Principal Organs,' Loud., 8vo, 1759. 3. ' Ob- 
servations, Historical, Critical, and Medical, 
on the Wines of the Auwents, and the Ana- 
logy between thorn and the Modern Wines/ 
4to, Lond. 177f5. 

Sir Edward Barry was the first, who treated 
the subject of wines in this country scienti- 
fically. In 1824 Henderson, in his history 
of wines, embodied the substance of Sir 
Edward s book. 

_ [Munk's Roll of tho Royal College of Physi- 
cians ; Bcatson's Political Imlox ; Gent. Mag. 
xlvi. 192; Catalogue of Graduates in University 
of Dublin ; List 'of rhe Fellows of tho Royal 
Society; Journals of tho Hrniso of Commons of 
Ireland from 1613 to 1661, Dublin, 1753.] 

P. B. A. 

BARRY, EDWARD, M.D,, D.D. (1759- 
1822), religious and medical writer, son of 
a physician of Bristol, was educated at Bristol 
School under Mr. Lee, and studied medicine- 
at St. Andrews University, where he gradu- 
ated M.D. Always preferring theology to* 
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physic, he took orders in the church of 
England, was for several years curate of 
St. Marylebone, and one of the most popu- 
lar preachers in London. It is said that the 
ordinary of Newgate, Mr. Yillette, often 
availed himself of Dr. Barry's assistance in 
awakening the consciences of hardened crimi- 
nals. From London he retired to Reading, 
where he employed himself in preparing some 
of his works for the press, the most noted 
"being a ' Friendly Call to a New Species 
of Dissenters,' which went through several 
editions. He dedicated it to Sir William 
Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, whose inte- 
rest with his younger brother, Lord Eldon, 
then lord chancellor, obtained for Barry the 
two livings of St. Mary and St. Leonard, 
"Wallingford. He was grand chaplain to the 
freemasons, and on preaching before them on 
one occasion was presented with a gold medal 
and a request that they might be allowed to 
publish his sermon. The immense concourse 
of persons at his funeral attested the esteem 
in which he -was held at Wallingford. He 
was twice married. Besides the works 
mentioned above he published ' Theological, 
Philosophical, and Moral Essays,' Svo, 1791 ; 
' "Works/ in 3 vols. Svo, 1806 ; ' The Escula- 
pian Monitor, or Guide to the History of the 
Human Species, and the most Important 
Branches of Medical Philosophy,' Svo, 1S11 ; 
several sermons, one preached to convicts 
under sentence of death in Newgate, and one 
on bull-baiting ; several letters, one to king, 
lords, and commons, on the practice of box- 
ing ; and some political tracts. A work in 
four volumes, Svo, published under his name 
in 1791, ' The Present Practice of a Justice 
of the Peace, and a Complete Library of 
Parish Law,' is said not to have been com- 
piled by Dr. Barry. ' Dr. Barry belonged to 
the old school of high churchmen. 

[Gent. Mag. 1822; Annual Register, 1822; 
Christian Observer, 1822,] P. B.-A. 

BARRY, EDWARD MIDDLETON 

(1830-1880), architect, was the third son 
of Sir Charles Barry, R.A. [see BAEKY, 
SIR CHARLES], and was born in his father's 
house, 27 Foley Place, London, on 7 June 
1830. In infancy he was delicate, and was 
placed under the care of a confidential ser- 
vant at Blackheath. At an early age he 
was sent to school in that neighbourhood, 
and thence to an excellent private school at 
Walthamstow, where he remained till he 
became for a time a student of lung's College, 
London. He entered the office of Thomas 
Henry Wyatt, between whom and his youth- 
ful pupil there was thus early laid the foun- 
dation of a warm friendship. After a short 



apprenticeship there, he, at his own earnest 
desire, entered the office of his father, just, 
after his elder brother Charles had left it to 
commence practice in partnership with Mr. 
R. R. Banks. He continued to assist his 
father till the latter's sudden' death in 1860, 
but he had already made considerable pro- 
gress in working on his own account. In 
1848 he had become a student at the Royal 
Academy, and even while assisting his father 
found time to devote to works of his own. 
The first of these thus designed and executed 
was St. Saviour's Church, Haverstock Hill, 
in 1855-6, and his designs for St. Giles's 
schools, Endell Street, which were carried 
out under his own superintendence in 1859- 
60, gave hi a recognised position. It was to 
the originality displayed in these works that 
he owed his admission, in 1861, as an associate 
to the Royal Academy. The reconstruction, 
in 1857, in the short space of eight months, of 
the theatre at Covent Garden, which had just 
then been destroyed by fire, and the erection 
in the following year of the Floral Hall ad- 
joining, afford examples of his energy, con- 
structive skill, and artistic ability. These 
works were executed for his own private cli- 
ents, and without diminishing the assistance 
which he was then rendering to his father. 
In 1860 Sir Charles Barry died suddenly, and 
upon his son Edward devolved the duty of 
completing his father's works. Foremost of 
these was the new palace at Westminster, 
which was at length entrusted to him by the 
government. Barry now succeeded not only 
to his father's business, but also to his repu- 
tation. On 29 March 1862 he married Lucy, 
daughter of Thomas Kettlewell, and two of 
the three children of the marriage still 
survive. The remaining years of his life 
record a long series of works designed by 
him, many of them of national magnitude 
and importance. In 1869 he was elected 
an academician, and in 1873, on the retire- 
ment of Sir George Gilbert Scott from the 
professorship of architecture in the Royal 
Academy, he was elected to the vacant office 
for the ensuing five years by the general as- 
sembly of that body. He earned into the 
work of the chair his usual vigour. One of 
his hearers, not a professional architect, writ- 
ing a few weeks after his death, said : * The 
professor, whose loss we deplore, aimed at 
being a man of his day, neither a Greek nor 
a Goth, and in his lectures he strove to place 
the true principles of beauty above the mere 
question of form. 1 At the end (1878) of the 
usual term of the appointment he was again 
elected their professor of architecture by the 
academy for the next quinquennial period. 
In 1874, on the resignation of Sidney Smirke, 
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lie had "been appointed "by her majesty trea- 
surer of the academy, and earned, according 
to the testimony of his colleagues in the 
council, their warm personal regard and 
fullest confidence. 

It remains to record Barry's disappoint- 
ments. He was one of the nine architects 
selected in 1862 to compete for the Albert 
Memorial, when Sir G. G. Scott was suc- 
cessful. In 1867 the general competition of 
designs for the erection of the new law courts 
took place, and if the report of the judges and 
professional referees had been followed, this 
work would have been entrusted to Barry. 
It was generally felt at the time that no little 
injustice was done him in passing him over. 
Nor did the consolation offered by the govern- 
ment in the shape of entrusting him in 1868 
with the erection of a new National Gallery 
prove effectual; for he was limited to the 
task of constructing additional rooms without 
any alteration in the present frontage. As 
picture galleries these rooms are admirably 
conceived. But, as originally designed, 
Barry's proposed building was a great and 
worthy conception, combining classical sym- 
metry with picturesque effect. We must, 
therefore, remember that he never had the 
opportunity of executing the best thing he 
ever designed. On Smirke's death the 
entrance to the new galleries remained un- 
altered, and therefore unsuitecl to Smirke's 
handsome building. The task of providing 
an adequate approach was committed to 
Barry, and under his design the effective 
and ornate doorway and easy stair of ap- 
proach through the old building of Burling- 
ton House were substituted for the former 
.steep staircase. A resolution passed by the 
council soon after his appointment, and 
which he believed to be particularly directed 
against himself, prohibited for the future the 
employment of their treasurer as architect. 
He says in a letter : ' What with the injus- 
tice I have suffered about the Law Courts, 
National Gallery, and this (a demand from 
the government for all his father's drawings 
and papers connected with the Westminster 
Palace), it seems as if there was a dead set 
made against me, and I am tempted to quit 
a profession where such things are possible.' 
These and other vexations unfortunately 
rankled in his mind, and no doubt hastened 
his end. He used to regret sometimes that 
lie had not chosen the bar as a profession, and 
more than once declared that it ' seemed suf- 
ficient for anything he would have liked to 
come in his way for it to end in failure.' For 
some time before his death he would seem to 
have had a presentiment of it. Only ten 
days before it he gave some minute directions 



to his sou on the eve of departure for a few 
weeks' relaxation on the continent, so that 
as he said, ' if I am called suddenly away, you 
will know what I wish.' He had suffered for 
years from sleeplessness, and used to spend 
many wakeful hours in reading, chiefly bio- 
graphy, history, and books of travel. On the 
morning of the clay of his death, Tuesday, 
27 Jan. 1880, however, he was cheerful about 
the future, and left home, saying, ' I shall be 
back late to-night/ as ho had a meeting of 
council of the Itoyal Academy to attend. 
It was when about to move a series of reso- 
lutions at this meeting that he suddenly 
staggered into the arms of his friend Pickers- 
gill, and, only exclaiming ' Who is it ? ' ex- 
piredin the midst of hisfricnds and colleagues. 
The cause of death was apoplexy and weak- 
ness of the heart's action. On the following 
Tuesday, 3 Feb. 1880, lie was buried in the 
Padtlhigton cemetery, Willesdtm. Simplicity, 
earnestness, love of truth and justice, and 
great amiability and kindliness, were the 
prominent qualities which disl inguished him 
in private life. lie was a hard worker, and 
left many unexecuted designs. Barry devoted 
himself exclusively to no stylo, though he 
handled all with success. His methodical 
habit of mind and kcoii sense of proportion 
led no doubt to the preference f< >r classic design 
in most of his compositions. 1 lr did not hesi- 
tate to declare his opinion that the prevalent 
taste for what was called 'pure Gothic 'in 
architecture was no more than a passing 
fashion of the day, unsuited to the real de- 
mands of the people. But lie was no slavish 
' classicist/ and his best designs of this nature, 
such as the Co vent Garden opera-house, the 
Birmingham and Midland .Institute, and 
others, exhibit a freedom of treatment which 
shows he was not insensible to the charms of 
the picturesque. In street buildings, indeed, 
his leaning was towards a blending of classic 
and Gothic, such as occurs in one of his most 
successful designs, that for the new buildings 
in Temple Gardens on the Thames Embank- 
ment. And it was in the freedom afforded 
by the so-called Italian Renaissance that he 
seems to have found the happiest scope for 
the expression of his artistic ideas. Like 
his father he was eminently practical in ar- 
chitecture. In planning he was admittedly 
a master. He was never satisfied with less 
than the very best arrangement and execution 
of practical detail in every building he under- 
took, and it is to his energy and conscien- 
tiousness in this department of his profession, 
as much perhaps as to his skill in artistic con- 
ception, that he owes the reputation he has 
left behind him of one of the foremost archi- 
tects of his time. 
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The following is a list of Barry's works i 1878-9, Peakirk Church, Hermitage (re- 
from the ' Builder ; J references are added ! stored) ; 1879, Stancliffe Hall, Derbyshire 
to volumes in which illustrations of the (additions, &c.) ; 1879, House for Art Union,. 



works appear : 1855-6, St. Saviour's Church, 
Haverstock Hill ; 1856-7, Birmingham and 



trand (Builder, 1879, pp. 19, 21). For Mr. 
Barry's designs for the New Law Courts and 



National Gallery, see also the 4 Builder,' 1867,. 
pp. 112, 191, and 370-1 ; and 1876, pp. 737-9. 



Midland Institute (Builder, 1855) : 1857-9, 

Leeds Grammar School: 1857-8, Royal 

Italian Opera House, Covent Garden (Builder, 

1857, 1858, 1859); 1858-9, Floral Hall, 

Covent Garden; 1858-68, Henham Hall, 

Suffolk, tomb for Mr. Berens, Norwood j * BARRY, ELIZABETH (1658-1713), ac- 

Cemetery (Builder, 1858, p. 779) ; 1859, Dux- tress, is said to have been the daughter of 

bury Hall, Lancashire ; 1859-60, St. Giles's Edward Barry, a barrister, who, during the 

r*t ^ i IT* T ^T rv . / T^ i i~irti '1 ,~*-._ J _ _. _^.r.-_ _._ j. ... ^"IT, ,-, ,.1 . T 



[Builder, 1880; Lectures on Architecture, -with 
Introductory Memoir, 1881.] GL W. B. 



Schools, Endell Street (Builder, 1861, pp. 
818-9) ; 1860, Burnley Grammar School ; 
1860-3, Halifax Town Hall (Builder, 1863, 
p. 791) (design by Sir C. Barry) ; 1861, Bir- 
mingham Free Public Library ; 1861-4, New 
Opera House, Malta (Builder, 1863, jjp. 314- 
5) ; 1861, Gawthorpe Hall, Lancashire (ad- 
ditions) ; 1862, Pyrgo Park, Romford (ad- 
ditions) ; 1862-3, Barbon Park Lodge, 
Westmoreland ; 1862, Stabling at Millbank 
for the Speaker ; 1863-5, Charing Cross Hotel 
and Eleanor Cross ; 1864-5, Star and Garter 
Hotel, Richmond (alterations and additions) ; 
1864-6, Cannon Street Hotel (Builder, 1866, 
pp. 760-1) ; 1865, Schools, Canford, Dorset- 
shire; 1866-8, New Palace, Westminster, 
Arcade and Enclosure, New Palace Yard 
(Builder, 1868, p. 29), St. Margaret's Square, 
Restoration of St. Stephen's Crypt (Builder, 
1864, p. 513) ; 1866-71, Crewe Hall, Cheshire 
(Builder, 1869, pp. 486-7 ; 1878, p. 486) ; 
.1866-9, New Palace, Westminster, Queen's 
Robing Room, Royal Staircase, Decoration 
of Central Octagon Hall ; 1867, Bridgwater 
House, completion of Picture Gallery ; 1867- 
8, Bakeham House, Egham; 1868-9, New 
Palace, Westminster, Design for New House 



civil wars, raised a regiment for Charles I, 
and was subsequently known as Colonel 
Barry. This assertion, though resting on evi- 
dence no more trustworthy than a * History 
of the Stage ' compiled for the notorious Ed- 
ward Curll, has won general acceptance. 
After the loss of her father's fortune Eliza- 
beth Barry, it is said, passed under the charge 
of Lady Davenant, rather oddly described by 
Davies (Dramatic Miscellanies, iti. 197) as 
1 an acquaintance ' of Sir William Davenant, 
who through friendship gave her a good edu- 
cation, and introduced her into society. The 
mention of Davenant seems to have misled 
some subsequent writers on the stage. Thus 
Dr. Doran states that * Davenant took the 
fatherless girl into his house and trained her 
for the stage ; ' and continues, ' Davenant was 
in despair at her dulness ' ( Their Majesties' Ser- 
vants, i. 139). Since Davenant died in 1668, 
when his supposed pupil could only have been 
ten years old, his despair was, to say the 
least, premature. That Mrs. Barry owed her 
entrance on the stage to the patronage of 
the Earl of Rochester is all that can safely 
be assumed. Tony Aston (A Brief Supple- 
ment to Colley Cibber his Lives of the late 



of Commons, Subway ; 1869-71, Thorpe Ab- | Famous Actors and Actresses) says that when 



botts, Norfolk (additions) ; 1869-72, Sudbury 
Hall, Derbyshire (additions); 1870, Esher 
Lodge (additions) ; 1870-3, Shabden, Surrey 
(Builder, 1873, pp. 626-7) ; 1870-3, Cobham 
Park, Surrey ; 1871-2, Corn Exchange, Bris- 
tol (new roof) ; 1871-4, Fitzwilliarn Museum, 
Cambridge (completion of grand staircase) ; 
1871-4, Wykehurst, Sussex ; 1871-5, New 
Picture Galleries, National Gallery ; 1871-6, 
Sick Children's Hospital, Ormond Street 
(Builder, 1872, pp. 66-7 ; 1876, pp. 1073-5) ; 
1872-4, Clifton Church, Manchester ; 1873, 
London and Westminster Bank, Temple Bar 
(additions and alterations) ; 1873-5, Down- 
ing College, Cambridge (additions and alte- 
rations) ; 1874, Peterborough Cathedral, pul- 
it (Builder, 1874, p. 352); 1875, Royal 
nfirmary, Waterloo Road (alterations) ; 
1875-9, Inner Temple Buildings, Thames Em- 
bankment (Builder, 1879, pp. 654-6, 1344) ; 



p 
I 



Lord Rochester took her on the stage ' she 
was woman to Lady Shelton of Norfolk/ 
To those familiar with the anxiety of actresses 
of the stamp of Mrs. Barry to furnish them- 
selves with respectable antecedents the story 
of Aston will commend itself. The state- 
ments of Curll and Aston are, however, not 
irreconcilable. On one point all testimony is 
concurrent. The would-be actress showed at 
first little promise. Aston says : e For some 
time they could make nothing of her ; she 
could neither sing nor dance, no, not even in 
a country dance.' Colley Cibber states : 
' There was, it seems, so little hopes of Mrs. 
Barry at her first setting out that she was, 
at the end of the first year, discharg'd the 
company, among others, that were thought 
to be a useless expense to it ; ' and Davies 
(Dramatic Miscellanies') explains that * she 
had an excellent understanding, but not a 
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musical ear ; so that she coiild not catch^the 
sounds or emphases taught her, but fell into 
disagreeable tones/ Davies adds that Lord 
Eochester ' taught her not only the proper 
cadence or sounding of the voice, but to seize 
also the passions, and adapt her whole "beha- 
viour to the situations of the character.' Ac- 
cording to Ourll, Rochester made a conside- 
rable wager that in the space of six months 
she would be one of the most approved per- 
formers of the theatre. 

The first recorded appearance of Mrs. Barry 
took place in or about 1673 as Isabella the 
queen of Hungary, in ' Mustapha/ a tragedy 
by the Earl of Orrery. The scene was Dorset 
Garden, then occupied by what was known as 
the Duke's Company. Her first performance 
is said to have been witnessed by Charles II 
and the Duke and Duchess of York. The 
duchess, Maria Beatrice of Modena, after- 
wards queen, is stated to have been so pleased 
as to have presented her wedding suit to the 
actress, from whom she subsequently took 
lessons in the English language. In later 
years, when queen, she is said to have given 
Mrs. Barry her coronation robes in which to 
appear as Queen Elizabeth in Banks's tragedy 
of the 'Earl of Essex.' Such facts as are known 
concerning Mrs. Barry show her selfish and 
mercenary. On Otway, in whose pieces her 
highest reputation was made, and whose best 
characters are said to have been inspired by 
her, her influence was maleficent. TornBrown 
speaks, in language too strong to be quoted, 
of her immorality and greed. Her professional 
career is a record of sustained effort. She was 
the * creator ' of considerably more than one 
hundred roles, including most of the heroines 
of the tragedy of her day : Monimia in the 
* Orphan,' Cordelia in Tate's version of ' King 
Lear,' Belvidera in ' Venice Preserved,' Isa- 
bella in Southeme's 'Fatal Marriage,' Cas- 
sandra in Dryden's ' Cleomenes/ and Zara in 
Congreve's 'Mourning Bride.' The part o 
most importance she created in comedy was 
perhaps Lady Brute in Vanbrugh's ' Provoked 
Wife. Concerning her appearance opinions 
differ. Her portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
shows her with her hair drawn back from a 
face that is bright and intellectual rather 
than handsome, but is lighted up by eyes of 
singular beauty. Aston says : ' She was not 
handsome, her mouth opening most on the 
right side, which she strove to draw t'other 
way, and at times composing her face as if 
sitting to have her picture drawn. She was 
middle-sized, and had darkish hair, light eyes, 
dark eyebrows, and was indifferent plump. 
She had a manner of drawing out her words, 
which became her.' Hamilton, in his ' Me- 
moirs of Grammont,' is supposed to refer to 



her when he says that the public was obliged 
to Eochester i for the prettiest, but, at the 
same time, the worst actress in the kingdom.' 
It seems scarcely probable that Hamilton can 
in these strong words have indicated a woman 
who has come to be regarded as one of the 
first actresses of the time. Colley Gibber 
says: 'Mrs. Barry, in characters of greatness, 
had a presence of elevated dignity, her mien 
and motion superb and gracefully majestick; 
her voice full, clear, and strong, so that no 
violence of passion could be too much for 
her. And when distress or tenderness pos- 
sessed her she subsided into the most affecting 
melody and softness. In the art of exciting 
pity she had a power beyond all the actresses 
1 have yet seen, or what your imagination 
can conceive ' (Apology, p. 133, ed. 1750). 
Aston, who seems inclined to disparage her, 
admits that ' in tragedy she was solemn and 
august ; in free comedy, alert, easy, and gen- 
teel, pleasant in her face and action, filling 
the stage with variety of gesture.' Betterton, 
moreover, in the record of his conversations 
preserved in the so-called 'Life' assigned to 
Gildon (p. 39), calls her 'incomparable;' 
classes her as 'the principal' among those 
players who seem always Jo bo in earnest, 
and adds that 'her action is always just, and 
produc'd naturally by the sentiments of the 
part.' Testimony such as tins must, outweigh 
all opposition, of which Mrs. Barry had to 
encounter a fair share, most of it, however, 
directed rather against her life than her act- 
ing. To the verdicts recorded need only 
be added the assertion of Davies that ' Mrs. 
Barry was mistress of all the passions of the 
mind ; love, joy, grief, rage, tenderness, and 
jealousy were all represented by her with 
equal skill and equal effect.' Her delivery 
of special lines has been held to be singularly 
happy, and her acting is said by Betterton 
to have 'given success to plays tlwt would 
disgust the most patient reader. ' Sh e was in 
the habit of weeping real tears during her 
performance of apathetic character, conform- 
ing thus with a well-known Horatian maxim 
rather than with the subsequently expressed 
theory of Diderot in ' Le Pawuloxe sur le 
Comcdien.' Gibber says that the system of 
benefits was first established, on behalf of 
Mrs. Barry. These are supposed toll ave been 
reserved for authors until James II com- 
manded a benefit in her interest, and the cus- 
tom became thenceforward established. Four 
years before the accession of James II, how- 
ever, an agreement between Betterton and 
Charles Davenant with Smith, Hart, and 
Kynaston, dated 14 Oct. 1081, speaks of 
young men and women playing for their own 
profit only. Of the many stories told con- 
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cerning Mrs. Barry one alone merits mention. , 
In consequence of a quarrel with Mrs. Boutell 
for the possession of a veil, Mrs. Barry; as i 
Roxana in the ' Rival Queens 7 of Nathaniel . 
Lee, while uttering the words, 'Die, sorceress, j 
die ! and all niy wrongs die with thee,' used , 
her stage dagger with such effect as slightly | 
to wound her rival through all her panoply. , 
The matter was hushed up, and the explana- j 
tion that the assailant had been carried away ! 
"by her part was accepted. The letters of 
Rochester to * Madame B.,' first printed in 
'Tonson's edition of his works, 1716, are sup- 
posed to have been written to Mrs. Barry. In 
one of these reference is made to a child he had 
Tby her, on whom he is said afterwards to have 
settled by will an annuity of 40J. The few 
mad letters of Otway, preserved in the collec- 
tion of his works, are also stated to have been 
-addressed to her. The child of Lord Roches- 
ter, and a second, the paternity of which was 
acknowledged by Etherege, who also is said 
to have made provision for his offspring, both 
died before their mother. In 1709-10 Mrs. 
Barry disappeared from the stage, having re- 
tired to Acton, then a country village, where 
she died. In Acton church is a tablet with 
the inscription : { Near this place lies the body 
of Elizabeth Barry, of the parish of St. Mary- 
le-Savoy, who departed this life 7 Nov. 1713, 
aged 55 years. 1 Gibber says : ' She dy'd of a 
fever towards the latter years of Queen Anne.' 
Davies states, on the authority of an actress 
who, at the time of Mrs. Barry's death, was 
in London, that ' her death was owing to the 
bite of a favourite lapdog, who, unknown to 
her, had been seized with madness.' 

[In addition to authorities cited see G-enest's 
Account of the English Stage ; Baker, Reed, and 
Jones's BiographiaDramatica; and Bellcharnbers's 
notes to his edition of Gibber's Apology, 1822.] 

iTt K. 

BARRY, GEORGE (1748-1805), author 
of a ' History of the Orkney Islands,' was a 
native of Berwickshire, and was born in 
1748. He studied at the university of Edin- 
burgh. After receiving license as a preacher 
from the Edinburgh presbytery of the church 
of Scotland, he continued to act as tutor in 
a gentleman's family until in 1782 he ob- 
tained a presentation to the second charge of 
ELirkwall. The dislike of a portion of the 
congregation to his preaching, and the occur- 
rence of a lawsuit in regard to a { mort-cloth,' 
resulted in the formation of a Secession con- 
gregation in the parish. In 1793 he was 
translated to Shapinshay. He received in 
1804 the degree of D.D. from the university 
of Edinburgh. Shortly before his death at 
Shapinshay on 11 May 1805 he published a 



i History of the Orkney Islands, including a 
view of the ancient and modern inhabitants, 
their monuments of antiquity, their natural 
history, the present state of their agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, and the 
means of their improvement.' A second edi- 
tion, with additions and improvements by 
the Rev. James Headrick, appeared in 1808. 
Barry's t History ' displays much diligent re- 
search and careful individual observation, 
notwithstanding the fact that he had access 
to the valuable manuscripts of Low, who 
had died without being able to find for them 
a publisher. Barry never sought to conceal 
his possession of Low's manuscripts ; he re- 
fers in his * History ' to Low's ' Tour,' and 
^ossibly would have more fully acknow- 
ledged his obligations to him had he not 
been attacked by his last illness while the 
History ' was passing through the press. 

[Scott's Fasti Ecclesise Scoticanae, iii. 379, 418 ; 
Introduction Ly Dr. William Elford Leach to 
Low's Fauna Orcadensis (1813), and by' Joseph 
Anderson to Low's Tour through the Islands of 
Orkney and Shetland in 1774 (1879).] 

T. F. H. 



BARRY, GERAT or GERALD (Jl. 162- 
1642), colonel in the Spanish army and mili- 
tary writer, was a member of an Irish family, 
of which the Earls of Borrymore and Viscounts 
Buttevant were regarded as the heads. Barry 
was born in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in his early years entered the service 
of the King of Spain. He was employed for 
a time in the Spanish fleet, and subsequently 
in the army of Spain in the Low Countries 
and Germany. Under Ambrosio Spinola, 
Barry distinguished himself at the siege of 
Breda in 1625. Of this remarkable siege an 
account written by Barry in English, illus- 
trated with plates, and dedicated to Spinola, 
was published at Louvain in 1628, in folio. 
Barry was also author of another folio vo- 
lume, printed at Brussels in 1634, with the 
following title: ' A Discourse of Military 
Discipline devided into three bpockes, decla- 
ringe the part.es and sufficiencie ordained in 
a private souldier, and in each officer servinge 
in the infantery till the election and office of 
the captaine generall; and the laste booke 
treatinge of fire-wourckes of rare executiones 
by sea and lande, as also of fortifications. 
Composed by Captaine Gerat Barry, Irish.' To 
this volume, which is illustrated with curious 
plates and plans, Barry prefixed a dedication 
to David Fitz-David Barry, earl of Barryniore, 
viscount of Buttevant, baron of Ibaune, lord 
of Barrycourte and Castleliones, c. This he 
dated ' at the court of Bruxells, the first of May 
1634.' The publications of Barry are of great 
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rarity, and but little known. Barry attained 
to the rank of colonel under theKing of Spam, 
for whose service he was employed to raise 
troops in Ireland. After the rising of the 
Irish in 1641 Barry for a time acted as com- 
mander for them in Munster. His ill-success 
in that position was ascribed to his advanced 
age and want of experience in the modes of 
effectively carrying on the irregular warfare 
then adopted by the Irish. He retired from 
active service about 1642, and was outlawed 
by the English government for having joined 
in the Irish war. The year of the death of 
Barry has not been ascertained. 

[Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland, 
1641-52, Dublin, 1879-81 ; Hist, of Confedera- 
tion and War in Ireland, 1641-3, Dublin, 1882 ; 
State Papers, Ireland, 1641, Public Record Office; 
Adcl.MSS. 1008,4772; Letter from Lord Deputy 
of Ireland to Speaker Lenthal, London, 1651.J 

J. T. a. 

BAKRY, HENRY (1750-1822), colonel, 
appears in the i Army List ' as a second lieu- 
tenant of 22 Feb. 1763 ; was gazetted as an 
ensign in the 52nd regiment on 11 March 
1768 ; became a lieutenant on 23 Sept. 1772 ; 
a captain on 4 Jan. 1777 ; a major in the 
army on 19 Feb. 1783 ; a regimental major 
on 11 May 1789 ; a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army on 18 May 1790 ; was promoted to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy in the 39th regiment on 
8 Dec. 1790, and became a colonel on 19 July 

1793. 

His regiment, the 52nd, was engaged^ in 
the war with our American colonies, during 
which Barry acted as aide-de-camp and pri- 
vate secretary to Lord Rawdon, afterwards 
Marquis of Hastings, who took a distin- 
guished part in it. While on Lord Rawdon's 
staff he penned some of the best written des- 
patches ever transmitted from an army on 
service to the British cabinet. As the 52nd 
and Lord Rawdon both took part in the 
battles of Bunker's Hill, Brooklyn, White 
Plains, and at the attack on Fort Clinton, 
and as Barry was at the time a lieutenant in 
the 52nd and aide-de-camp to Lord Rawdon, 
it is fair to assume that he was present at 
all those actions. He afterwards served in 
India, where he gained additional credit. 
Returning to England, he appears to have 
left the army in 179-4, and to have settled at 
Bath, where he was well known and valued 
among the higher scientific and literary 
circles of that city. He died there on 2 Nov. 
1822 (Gent. Mag. xciii. pt. L 571). 

[Annual Biography and Obituary, viii. 408; 
Historical Kecord of the 52nd Regiment ; Army 
Lists.] A. S. B. 



BARRY, JAMES, LORD SANTRY (1603- 
1672), chief justice of the King's Bench 
(Ireland), was son of Richard and Anne 
Barry. His father and grandfather were 
wealthy merchants of Dublin, his grandfather- 
having been sheriff, and his father mayor and 
representative in parliament of that city. 
Lord Strafford speaks (STRAFPOED'S Letters) 
of the father in terms of respect, calling him 
'a good protestant.' James Barry received 
a legal training, and, being called to the bar, 
achieved for several years considerable re- 
putation and success. He became recorder 
of the city of Dublin, and in 3629 prime 
serjeant-at-law, the stipend of which in those- 
days ; we are told, was 20J. 10*. per annum. 
lie occupied this position when Lord Went- 
wortli (Earl of Straftbrd) came to Ireland as 
lord deputy. Lord Wentworth at once re- 
cognised his abilities, and on the first oppor- 
tunity (1634) promoted him to the office of 
second baron or the exchequer, in preference 
to another candidate strongly recommended 
by Archbishop Laud, and Inter in the same 
year Barry received the honour of knighthood. 
He published in 1637, at the request of Lord 
Weiitworth, to whom ho dedicated it, 'The 
Case of Tenures upon the Commission of 
Defective Titles, argued by all the Judges of 
Ireland, with the Resolution and the Reasons 
of their Resolution/ This was his only pub- 
lication. In 1640 he showed his gratitude 
by using all his influence, but in vain, with 
Sir James Ware and other members of the 
Irish House of Commons to prevent their 
sending a committee of their body to Eng- 
land to impeach the J-ilarl of Stratford. There 
is nothing to record of Sir James Barry from 
this date until 1659, when lie was chosen 
chairman of the ' convention ' which met in 
Dublin, in defiance of the council of state in 
England, and voted the unconditional restora- 
tion of Charles II, declared their detestation 
of the king's murder, and of the proceedings 
of the high court of justice, and published a 
declaration for l a full and iron parliament. 11 
In 1660 he was appointed by Charles one of 
the commissioners for executing his ' declara- 
tion ' for the settlement of Ireland, and, ' in 
consideration of his many good and accept- 
able services to his father, and his constant 
eminent loyalty to himself,' lie promoted him 
to the vacant chief justiceship of the King's 
Bench, and created 'him. Baron of Santry ia 
the kingdom of Ireland. When the Irish 
parliament met in 1661 , after an interval of 
nearly twenty years, Lord Santry was pro- 
posed by the lord chancellor as speaker of 
the House of Lords, but was rejected, accord- 
ing to the Earl of Orrery (Letter to the Mar- 
quis of Ormontf), because ( there were several 
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material objections to him, besides liis dis- | brotlier. He remained in Paris till Septem- 
ability of body, and his being at best but ber, and then proceeded to Rome, where he 
a cold friend "to the declaration.' In this staved about four years, returning to Eng- 
session of parliament he was nominated, to- land in 1770. In the third year of his re- 
gether with the primate and the archbishop ' sidence at Koine he made an excursion to 
of Dublin, on a committee of the House of Naples, and through the whole period of 
Peers ' to attend the lord justices to desire his absence maintained an interesting corre- 
their lordships to supplicate his majesty that i spondence with Burke, full of acute and ori- 
the late usurper's coin may continue current I ginal criticism. The contentiousness of his 
for some certain time, not exceeding a year, ' disposition, however, his contempt for the 
and also that there may be a mint erected dilettanti, and his indignation at the tricks 
in Ireland.' Lord Santry married Catherine, of dealers in pictures and antiquities, engaged 
daughter of Sir William Parsons, by whom him in perpetual strife with nearly every one 
he had four sons and four daughters. He ' he met, including his brother artists. This 
died 9 Feb. 1672. The barony of Santry be- : conduct drew from Burke much kind and 
came extinct (1739) by forfeiture upon his noble remonstrance, which had unfortunately 
grandson Henry (1710-1751), the fourth lord, no lasting effect. In these quarrels Barry 
being convicted of the murder of a footman, spent much of his time, and his studies were 

[Biogr. Britannia; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland. '. discursive and ill-regulated. He adopted a 
i. 307; Straffoi-d's Letters, i. 299 ; Wright's Hist, mechanical means (a delineator) ^for copying 
of Ireland.] P. B.-A. from the antique, made few studies from the 

old masters, and painted but two original 

BARRY, JAMES (1741-1806), painter, works. One of these, 'Adam and Eve/ he 
was the eldest son of John and Juliana Barry, brought home unfinished; the other was 
and was born on 11 Oct. 1741. His mother's ' Philoctetes in the Isle of Lemnos.' He 
maiden name was Rcerden, and both his pa- grew fastidious in his taste, confining his 
rents are said to have been well descended, ; admiration almost exclusively to the antique 
but his father was brought up as a builder, I and a few of the greatest painters of Italy. On 
afterwards commanded a vessel which traded | his way home he wrote: 'Rubens, Rembrandt, 
between Ireland and England, and kept a ; Vandyke, Teniers, and Schalken are without 
public-house on the quays at Cork. i the pale of my church ; and though I will 

James went to sea with his father for a not condemn them, yet I must hold no inter- 
few voyages, but soon showed a preference course with them." 

for an artist's career. He painted his father's He arrived in London with a temper little 
sign with Neptune on one side, and a ship calculated to assist his progress in the world, 
of that name on the other ; obtained some and a skill quite inadequate to sustain his 
help from two heraldic painters, and copied high pretensions in art. But he succeeded in 
prints, including those from the cartoons of attracting a good deal of notice, and much 
Raphael, upon the walls of his father's house, was expected of him. His ' Philoctetes ' 
His education does not seem to have been had gained him election as a member of the 
neglected ; and at school he was regarded as Clementine Academy at Bologna. Sir Joshua 
a prodigy of knowledge by his fellows. To Reynolds thought, highly of his talents, and 
Dr. Sleigh, of Cork, he used to say, he was in- , Burke received him warmly. He exhibited 
debted for whatever education he had. The ' 'Adam and Eve' in 1771, and in 1772 
date when he left Cork is not known, but i Venus rising from the Sea/ * Medea making 
he studied under West, of Dublin, an able ! her Incantations,' and 'Education of Achilles.' 
teacher of the figure. ! The last was bought by Mr. Palmer. He 

Cunningham mentions some ambitious oil- ! was elected an associate in this year, and a 




the King of Cashel,' which was sent to an 
exhibition held at Dublin by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c., in 1763. 
This procured him the immediate friendship 
i,nd protection of Burke, who brought him to 
London in the following year, and introduced 
"lim to Athenian Stuart, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and others of his friends. In February 1766 
ne started for Italy on the advice of Reynolds, 
and with an allowance from Burke and his 

VOL. III. 



portraits. In 1774 his pictures 
'Lear and Cordelia' for BoydelTs Shake- 
speare, i Antiochus and Stratonice ' (bought 
by the Duke of Richmond), 'Mercury in- 
venting the Lyre/ and a portrait of Burke ; 
in 1775 ' Death of Adonis ' and a drawing 
for a picture of ' Pandora ; ' and in 1776 (the 
last year in which his name appears in the 
catalogues) ' Death of General Wolfe ' and 
'Portraits, as Ulysses and his Companions 
escaping from Polyphenie.' The reason given 
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for his ceasing- to exhibit at the Royal Aca- thanks on accepting the finished work. As 
demy is his disgust and anger at the recep- an example of high aim, of disinterestedness 
tion accorded to his ' Death of General and courage, this achievement of Barry's is 
Wolfe,' in which he represented all the figures worth v of renown. Its magnitude alone en- 
nude ' In 1771 Benjamin West had dared to titles it to notice. It is composed of six 
paint the same scene in a natural manner, ; pictures, 11 feet, (> inches in height. Two of 
with uniforms and hair dressed a la mode, them aru each 42 foot in length, and with the 
and Barry's picture was doubtless intended others make up a total length of 140 feet, 
as a protest against what he thought a degra- The subject is ^ Human_ Culture,' and the 
- - - pictures, according to his own description, 

- ! are intended Ho il lust rate one great maxim 
or moral truth, viz, that the obtaining of 

1 ll*"l''"11 1 1 1 



dation of art. 

Barry soon after his return attracted at 
tention not only by his pictures, but by his 
pen and his projects for great mural decora- 
tions. It was in 1772, according to a letter 
he wrote to the Duke of Richmond, that he 



happiness, as well individual as public, de- 
pends upon cultivating the human faculties. 
We begin with man in a Ravage state, full of 



first proposed to the academicians to decorate , inconvenience, imperfection, and misery ; and 
St. Paul's with historical pictures at their j we follow him through several gradations of 
own expense. ' I had long set my heart j culture and happiness, which, after our pro- 
upon it, as the only means of establishing a bationary state here, are finally attended 
solid, manly taste for real art, in the place of j with beatitude or misery. The first, is the 
our trifling, contemptible passion for the : story of Orpheus ; the second a Harvest 
daubing of little inconsequential things i Home, or Thanksgiving to Ceres and Bacchus; 
portraits of dogs, landscapes, &c., things in ! the third the Victors of Olympia; the fourth 
which the mind, which is the soul of true Navigation, or tho Triumph of the Thames; 




Royal Academy made tne propc 

chapter in 1773. and selected the artists, of time Barry undertook this work he had but 

whom Barry was one, to carry it out, but sixteen shillings in his pocket, and whilst he 
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through. 

'Having,' says Cunningham, 'failed in 

. .. . P ,- j i .! j_i _ i A_ _ 



have,' he wrote in 177JJ with rufmvmjo to the 
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possible _______ m . 

published 'An Inquiry into the Real or Ima- j cravings and wants, and brought 1liem into a 
ginary Obstructions to the Arts in Eng- | very narrow compass ; ' and with reference 
land,' in which he demolished, with much 
force and eloquence, the opinions of AVinckel- 
mann and other foreign critics, that the genius 



of the English was limited by the climate of 
their country, and also urged his own theory, 
that art, before it could be honourable in 
England, must devote itself to historic com- 
position. 

In 1777 Barry offered to execute, with his 

own hand, the whole of the proposed decora- 

tion at the Society of Arts, ' upon a much larger 

and more comprehensive plan,' without, pay- 

" ment, the society to find him in canvas, colours, 

and models. ' My intention is,' wrote Barry 

' to Sir George Saville, * to carry the painting 

uninterruptedly round the room (as has been 

done in the great rooms at the Vatican and 

Famese galleries), by which the expense of 

frames will be saved to the society.' The 

offer was accepted, and the enormous under- 

taking was commenced in July 1777. On 

26 April 1783 the society voted him their 



ery narrow compass ; and WITH reierence 
> his proposition 1o tho Society of Arts, and 
is expressed opinions about 'high art,' he 
rrote: 'I thought myself bound in duty to 



to 
hi 

wrote 

the country, to art, and to my own character, 
to try whether my abilities would enable me 
to exhibit the proof as well us the argument.' 
Barry succeeded in his quixotism, but failed 
in his art. The piclurt'w were absurdly ex- 
tolled by some, and Boswell makes Dr. 
Johnson say : ' Whatever the hand may have 
done, the mind has done its part. There is 
a grasp of mind there you find nowhere 
else.' This is an overestimate of their intel- 
lectual quality; but we may all agree with 
this sentence in one of Dr. Johnson's letters: 
' You must think with some esteem of Barry 
for the comprehension of his design .' 

The Society of Arts voted Barry sums of 
50 guineas and 200 guineas and their gold 
medal. They also allowed their room to be 



throw 
pictui 



ra. open for the public exhibition of the 
res in 1783 and 1784, by which he 
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cleared 503J. ~2s. Barry also obtained profit 
from the engravings of these works, -which 
he executed in a bold but unrefined manner. 
For these the price was sis guineas a set. j 
He printed and sold them himself. It is j 
satisfactory to be able to add that his con- | 
nection with the Society of Arts was un- | 
marked by any of those quarrels which em- 
bittered his life. ' The general tenour of this 
society's conduct in the carrying on of that 
work, 1 he says in his e Letter to the Dilettanti 
Society,' *has been great, exemplary, and 
really worthy the best age of civilised so- ' 
ciety.' A full account of the pictures, which : 
have been several times cleaned, is given in , 
a pamphlet by H. Trueman Wood, secretary 
to the Society of Arts (1880). The society 
also possesses the plates of many etchings by 
.Barry, including copies from the six pictures, 
with variations. 

Barry's career as an artist practically '. 
ended with the completion of this great work. 
In continuation of it he offered to complete ! 
two pictures or designs, * George III deliver- - 
ing the Patents to the Judges of their Offices 
for life ' and l The Queen patronising Educa- 
tion at Windsor. 1 He withdrew the offer 
when an objection was made to replacing 
the portraits previously occupying the in- 
tended spaces : and the only other picture 
on which he appears to have been engaged 
during the remainder of his life was ' Pan- 
dora, or the Heathen Eve, 1 an enormous 
and, according to report, a very unsuccessful 
work, which remained unfinished at his 
death. 

In 1782 Barry was appointed professor of 
painting to the Royal Academy, an honour 
which proved disastrous to him. His en- 
thusiasm for historic art was combined with 
a contempt for all those who followed what 
he deemed the lower branches of the pro- 
fession, especially those who made a large 
profit, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, out of por- 
trait painting. This feeling, already strongly 
expressed in his e Inquiry into the Heal and 
Imaginary Obstructions/ &c., of 1775, grew 
into something like a mania, and was stimu- 
lated by some observations of the president 
on his delay in preparing his lectures a delay, 
it may be observed, pardonable on account of 
.the great demands then made on his time and 
thought by his great work at the Society of 
Arts. 'If,' Barry is said to have retorted, 
clenching his fist at Sir Joshua, 'I had no 
more to do in the course of my lectures 
than produce such poor mistaken stuff as 
your discourses, I should soon have them 
ready for reading.' The pamphlet which 
Barry published 'in 1783 to explain his pic- 
tures in the Adelphi contained extravagant 



praise of his own work and sarcastic stric- 
tures on Sir Joshua and others ; and when he 
began his lectures, which was in March 1784, 
he made them vehicles of invective against 
his brother academicians. So convinced did 
he become of the malignity of his enemies, 
that when he lost a sum of money which he 
had saved he did not hesitate to insinuate 
'that this robbery was not committed by 
mere thieves, but by some limbs of a motley, 
shameless combination, some of whom passed 
for my friends ; ' and he told Southey that if 
he went out in the evening the academicians 
would waylay and murder him. 

The ill-feeling between Sir Joshua and 
Barry did not, however, last for ever. When 
Reynolds quarrelled with the Academy, Barry 
took his part with vehemence, and ' for 
several years,' says Fryer, * before Sir Joshua's 
death this hostility hud ceased.' When this 
took place (1792), fiarry came to the Academy 
and pronounced a glowing eulogium upon 
Reynolds as a man and an artist. But his 
war with the Academy went on, and his 
anger culminated in a letter to the Dilettanti 
Society, in which he loaded the academicians 
with accusations and insults. This was in 
1799, and the Academy acted hastily. They 
caused charges of various kinds to be drawn 
up against Bony, and, without giving him 
any opportunity for defence, not only de- 
prived him of his professor's chair, but ex- 
pelled him from the Academy. Moreover, 
they obtained the sanction of the king to 
their proceedings. In vain Barry republished 
his letter, with an appendix, l respecting the 
matters lately agitated between the Academy 
and the professor -of painting.' Equally in 
vain he appealed to the king by a letter and 
petition, which were published in the ' Mom- 
ing Herald' 3 Dec. 1799. His career was 
over. 

He was now fifty-eight years of age, and 
few details are recorded of the last seven or 
eight years of his life. He had long lived a 
solitary life in Castle Street, Oxford Street, 
without a servant of any kind or a decent 
bed. His house was ruinous, and he was 
negligent in person and dress. At one time, 
after a severe illness, he is said by Southey to 
have 'cast his slough,' to have 'appeared 
decently dressed, in his own grey hair, and 
mixed in such society as he liked.' But in 
1799 many of his old friends had passed 
away. Dr. Brocklesby, who introduced him 
to Dr. Johnson's Club at the Essex Head, 
was dead, and Dr. Johnson too. Burke also, 
whose friendship, though cooled, never seems 
to have failed, was dead also ; and musing 
over his picture of l Pandora ' and the great 
series of designs on the * Progress of Theo- 
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logy,' of which the ' Pandora ' was to have | 
be*en the first, seems to have been the main | 
employment of his hours. The asperity of his 
manners is said to have softened in these last 
years. Although never known to want or 
to borrow money, his squalid appearance and 
mode of life suggested an income even smaller 
than he possessed, and in May 1805 n meet- 
ing was called at the Society of Arts, and 
1,000/. was subscribed for his benefit. With 
this sum an annuity of 120Z. was purchased i 
of Sir Robert, Peel, to which the Earl of 
Buchan added 1(M. But Barry did not live 
to receive the first payment. On 6 Feb. 1 806 
he was seized with pleuritic fever at a French 
eating-house in AVardour Street whicli he fre- 
quented, and he was taken to his house in a j 
coach. Some boys had plugged the keyhole 
with dirt, and the door could not be opened. 
He was then taken to the house of his friend, 
Mr: Joseph Bononii, the architect, where he 
died on 22 Feb., attended by a priest of the 
Koman catholic church, of whicli he was an 
ardent member. His body lay in state, sur- 
rounded by his great pictures, in the room of 
the Society of Arts, and was buried in the 
crypt of St. Paul's. Sir llobert Peel, who 
had profited by the sale of the annuity, gave 
200/. to pay for his funeral and to raise a 
tablet to his memory. 

The story of Barry tells his character so 
plainly that it need only be added that 
though violent he was not morose in temper, 
and that his aims, though often mistaken, 
were never mean. He carried independence 
to such an extreme that, when invited to dine 
at a private house, he would leave on the 
cloth sums (variously stated at Is. 2d., Is. G<#., 
and 2#. ) to pay for his entertainment. Once 
Sir William Beechey playfully objected that 
he had not paid for his wine. 'Shu, shu,' 
said Barry, ' if you can't, afford it why do 
you give it ? Painters have no business 
with wine ! ' His society is said to have 
been agreeable, his stock of entertaining 
stories large. In person he described himself 
as ' a pock-pitted, hard-featured little fellow.' 
His face was naturally grave and saturnine, 
which gave uncommon sweetness to his 
smile and great fierceness to his anger. 

Two portraits of Barry, by himself, belong 
to the nation ; one is at* the South Kensing- 
ton Museum (Parsons bequest), and the 
other in the National Gallery. The latter 
was bought at the artist's sale by Mr. S. W. 
Singer. In 1777 Barry published an etching 
of < The Fall of Satan,' the design which he 
had prepared for the decoration of St. Paul's, 
and among his other etchings or engravings 
are * Job reproved by his Friends,' dedicated 
to Mr. Burke, and 1 'The Conversion of Pole- 



mon, 1 dedicated to !Mr. Fox. He also en- 
graved Michael Angel o's ' Jonah,' and dedi- 
cated the plate to the Duke of Bridgewater. 
His 'Philoctetes' was twice engraved, once- 
by himself and once by liasaspma of Bo- 
logna, and J. It. Smith engraved five designs 
of his from ' Paradise Lost ' and one of ' Mil- 
ton dictating to Kllwood." His 'Venus rising 
from the Sea,' was engraved by Valentine 
Green ; and he published etchings both of 
this picture and 'Jupiter and Juno/ and a 
series of designs of 'St.. Michael/ 

Barry s paintings have not sustained their 
reputation. The grtit 'Pandora,' which 
fetched 280 guineas at his sale, brought only 
11 guineas in 1840; 'More? my inventing 
the Lyre ' sold for 1 /. 7-s-. at the sale of the- 
elder Nollekens in 18^-4. His ' Adam and 
Eve,' which belongs to the Socioty'of Arts, 
may now bo seen at the South Kensington 
Museum. Some of his lectures have been 
published, together with others by Opie and 
Fusel i, in a volume edited by K. N. Wornum 
in 1848. Besides the literary works of Barry 
already mentioned, he published a letter to 
the president of the Society of Arts in 1798. 

[Barry's Works, with Moumir by Dr. Kryer; 
RodgnivoVt Century of Paint ors; Redernve's 
Dictionary; EthvaruVs A uee< Io1.es; Nollekens 
and his Times ; Ciiniiiiiglumrs Livos, edited by 
Mrs. Huaton ; Pyu's Patroiiago of British Art ; 
Ruminiscences of JInry Arigolo ; Annals of tho 
Finn Arts ; Academy Catalogues ;, S. T. Daven- 
port, 111 Journal of Society of Arts, xviii. 808; 
H. T. Wood's Note on tho Pictures by James 
Barry. &e. (1880).] C. M. 

BARRY, JAMES ( 1 705-1 805 ), inspector- 
general of the Army Medical 1 )epartment, a 
woman who passed through life as a man, 
is said to have been the granddaughter of a 
Scotch earl. She entered the army as a 
hospital assistant, attired as a man, 5 July 
1813, and maintained the assumption of 
manhood through all the grades to which 
she rose until the time of her duatli. She 
became assistant-surgeon, 7 Dec. 1815 ; sur- 
geon major, 22 Nov. 1827 ; deputy inspector- 
general, 16 May 1851; inspector-general, 
7 Dec. 1858; ami was phrced on half-pay, 
19 July 1859. She served at Malta many 
years and at the Cape of Good Hope. At. 
Capetown, in 1819, Lord Albemarle met the- 
i doctor at the house of the governor, Lord 
Charles Somerset, whose medical adviser she 
was f> while acting as staff surgeon to tlm 
gamson. She is described as 'the most, 
skillful of physicians and the most way- 
ward of men; in appearance a beardless 
lad, with an unmistakably Scotch type of 
countenance, reddish hair and high cheek- 
bones. There was a certain effeminacy in 
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his manner which he was always striving to 
overcome. His style of conversation was 
greatly superior to that one usually heard 
At a mess-table in those days.' AVhile at the 
Cape she fought a duel, and was credited 
with a quarrelsome temper. Often guilty of 
breaches of discipline, she was sent home 
under arrest on more than one occasion, but 
her offences were alwavs condoned at head- 

41 

quarters. She died in London, at 14 Mar- 
garet Street, on 25 July 1865, and an official 
report was immediately sent to the Horse 
Guards, that Dr. James Barry, the late senior 
inspector-general, was a woman. It is said 
that neither the landlady of her lodgings, 
nor the black servant who had waited upon 
her for years, had the slightest suspicion of | 



set her on fire. Before this could be accom- 
plished, however, she was taken possession 
of by the Experiment's boat, was with some 
trouble got aiioat, and added to the English 
Navy, in which the name has been perpetu- 
ated (BuJLTSOX, Xami and Military Memoirs, 
iv. 380). Barry had escaped o'n shore, and the 
young American navy having been crushed 
almost out of existence, he served with the 
army for the next two years. 

Early in 1781 he was appointed to the 
Alliance frigate, of 32 guns, which had just 
returned from a very remarkable cruise round 
the coast of Great Britain as one of the 
squadron commanded by Paul Jones. Under 
Barry her voyage was more commonplace. 
She sailed for 'France in February, carrying 



her sex. The motive of her singular conduct ; Colonel Laurens, the new representative of 
is st at ed to have been love for an armv surgeon, j the States at the court of Versailles. She 

[Harts Army List, 1864; Lord Albemarle s \ ft Lorient, on the return voyage, on 
Fifty Yeurs of my Life, ii. 100; Times, 26 July '31 March, captured a couple of English 
1S65.] R. H. privateers, and on 29 May two small ships ot 

war, the Atalanta and I'repassy, in the en- 

BARRY, JOHN (1745-1803), cornrno- ' gagement with which Barry was severely 
clore in the "United States navy, was born wounded in the shoulder by a grapeshof . 
in Ireland, at Tacumshane, county AVexford. Notwithstanding the very great disparity of 
It seems probable that he went to sea at a force, the capture of two English men-of-war 
very early age, and having been engaged in ! was felt to be a pi-eat moral victory, and 
a voyage to New England, he chose to remain i Barry wu.s received with an outburst of 
there. He is said to have settled in Phila- popular favour. His wound, however, pre- 
delphia about the year 1760, and to have ; vented him from accepting any immediate 
acquired wealth as master of a merchant employment, and before he was quite well 
ship. His interests were thus all Arneri- j the war had virtually come to an end. 
can, and at the outbreak of the revolution- When in 1794 the United States navy was 
,ary war he offered his services to congress, j reorganised on something like its present 
In February 1776 he was appointed to j footing, Barry was placed tit the head of 
command the Lexington brig, of 16 guns, ! the list as commodore, a distinction he kept 
4-pounders, in which he had the good fortune j till his death, at Philadelphia, on 13 Sept. 
to meet the English tender Edward off the i 1803. 



-Capes of Virginia on 17 April. The Edward, 



and 



's New American Cyclo- 



- 1 - . ,, c? - _ j. _ 'i inmey ana uniias j>ew -i men can v^ycio- 

nominally an English man-of-war, was a ; A.^I ^ ^ ^ ^ tho 
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.small vessel hastily and scantily equipped 
to suppress smuggling, and was quite in- 
capable of any effective defence against even 
the Lexington : she therefore appears in 
American annals as the first ship of war 
captured by the American navy. Barry's 
exploit was rewarded by his appointment to 
command the Effing-ham frigate, of 28 guns, 
then building at Philadelphia, which ship, 
however, was burnt by the English before 
she was ready for sea, in May 1778. A few 
months later Barry was appointed to the 
Raleigh, of 32 guns, and sailed from Boston 
on a cruise on 25 Sept. He was almost im- 
mediately sighted by the 50-gun ship Ex- 
periment, commanded by Sir James Wallace, 
who put an end to the Raleigh's cruise within 
two days after its commencement. Barry, 
finding escape impossible, ran his ship on 
shore, hoping to get his crew landed and to 



United States, vol. i.] 
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BARRY, JOHN MILXER (1768-1822), 
Irish doctor, was the eldest son of James 
Barry of Kilgobbin near Bandon, Cork. He 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1792, and 
practised medicine at Cork until his death. 
He introduced vaccination into Cork in 
1800, and was thus the first to make it 
known to any Irish city. In 1802 he founded 
the Cork Fever Hospital and House of Re- 
covery, and was its first physician. He held 
the lectureship on agriculture in the Royal 
Cork Institution for many years, and resigned 
the post in 1815. He married Mary, eldest- 
daughter of William Phair of Brooklodge 
near Cork in 1808, and died in 1822. In 
1824, a monument with a long laudatory in- 
scription was erected to his memory* in the 
grounds of the Fever Hospital by his fellow- 
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townsmen. Dr. Barry contributed many 
papers on vaccination, fever, and simihir 
subjects to the London ' Medical and Physi- 
cal Journal,' 1800-1 (vols. iii., IT., and vi.) ; 
to Dr. Harty's ' History of the Contagious 
Fever Epidemics in Ireland in 1817, 1S18, 
and 1819/ Dublin, 1820; to Barker and 
Cheyne's * Fever in Ireland/ Dublin, 1821; 
and to the * Transactions of the Irish College 
of Physicians,' vol. ii. He also published 



with public approval, ho would 'never cease- 
his brain to toil 7 until ho had produced 

Conceits so new, so harmless five, 
Thill Piml'HiiM themselves may seu, 

is not known to have boon kept. Langbaine 



that 
uentl us 



an incident in the play subse- 
d in Killijjrcw's 'Parson's Wed- 
ding 1 ' is borrowed/ sis lie supposes, 'from, the- 
same author from whom Kirknmn took the' 



01 rnysicians, M>L. n w U.M. 1'"* Htorv w hich is to bo (bund in the 'English 
several pamphlets and wrote many aimu 1 ^ , . p - ]0 ^ -. 

reports of the Cork leverllosp, tol . In h j. . . ^ lni , ( , )llst rues this, 

essays he, forcibly described the p lgoal fltnicamint into a positive "harbor 




female education. 

Dr. Barry's second son, JOHN O'Biiii-N : 
MILNEE BAEBY (1815-1881), who studied 
medicine at Paris from 1833 to 183(5, and 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1 837, prac- i 
tised for some years at Luuglmme, at Totnes, ' 
and finally, from 185.. till his death in 1881, 
at Tunbridge "Wells. He published, 



other medical papers, essays on 'Cysthie'aml 
*Leucocythemia' in the 'Medical Archives,' 
1858-60, and on 'Diphtheritis' in the 'British 



to the 
more is 
occurs. 

> plays of Barry and Killipi-owand in the 
J login 1 / and gratuitously charac- 
it as * n gross error.' 

"s Alhcu. Oxoii. (Bliss), ii. 
bnine's Onnnnlic Pods; Unkov, Reed, 
Biogrsiphisi .Dmmat ien ; f Jomple.'il. List, of all the 
IHn^lish Drniimtic Poets, npptnided to Wliincop; 
(Joiiost's Aceount. of tho Kn^lish Stage. ; "Ward's- 
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BAEEY, MARTIN, M.D. (1802-1865), 

Medical Journal/ 1858. He became a Fellow physician, Avas born at iYaUon, Hants. He- 
of the Royal College of Physicians shortly studied medicims at. Edinburgh, Paris, lUrlan- 
before his death. gen, Ihiide.lber^ Berlin, and London ; was a 

[Information supplied by the He.v. E. Milncr member of the Uoyal College; of Surgeons,, 
Barry of Scothorne Yicaragc, Lincoln.] Edinburgh , and toolc his M.D. degroo m 1833. 

S. L, L. Ho was a pupil of Tiedemunn at Heidelberg, 
and devoted his at t ont ion t o the study of em- 

fcARRY or BARRET, LODOAVIOK j i bryology. Ho contributed in 18:58-0 two 
(17th cent.), dramatist, strangely miscalled papers on embryology to the ' Philosophical 
by Anthony a, Wood, and in the manuscript, of Transactions/ and was awarded the royal 
Coxeter, Lord Barry, is known as the author of medal in J 8*JO. Tn t he Jol low ing your he was 
onecomedy, 'Ram Alley, or Merry Tricks,' 4to, ; elected a fellow ol'thc 1 1 loyal Society. In 1843 
1611 and 1636, which has been included in ! ho made, the important discovery of the pre- 
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1611. The only performance of which any after a lapse of nine years was corroborated 
record exists took place at Drury Lane be- ; by Nelson, Newport, and Mcissnr>r, and even- 
tween 1719 and!723, probably near the hitter ' tually admitted by BiscliolK Jn that year 
date. A manuscript cast which came into he delivered n course, of physiological lectures 
the possession of Genest assigns the principal \ at St. Thomas's Hospital, and in tho follow- 
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characters to WiDts, Gibber, jun., Pinketh- 
man, Mills, Mrs. Booth, and Mrs. Seal. ' Ram 
Alley ' is a respectable comedy of its class, 
written in blank verse, lapsing at times into 
rhyme, and, though coarse in language, con- 
tains a fairly amusing and edifying plot. 
The credit of this piece was long assigned to 
Massinger. Barry, concerning whose origin 
nothing is known, except that he was of gentle 
birth and Irish extraction, is supposed to have 
died soon after the production of his play. The 
sole evidence in favour of this is that a promise 
made in- his preface that if 'Ram Alley ' met 



ing year was appointed house surgoon to the- 
Royal Maternity Hospital at. Edinburgh,, 
where lie dist inguished himself in the prac- 
tice of midwifery, and gained the- rospec.t and 
love of the poor among whom ho practised.. 
He again visited tho continent- in J849, and 
went to Prague, Giwwn, and Breslau, where- 
he worked with Furkinjcy who translated a 
>aper by Barry on ' Fitre/ which was pub- 

C* H ^. _ _ _*_ .. __' __ _____._. ^^ 



listed in Mitller's 'Archiv' in 1850. In 
1853 he returned to England, residing at 
Beccles in Suffolk, and working at his mi- 
croscopical studies up to a short time before- 
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his death. He was an indefatigable worker, ' 
with the keenest interest in his studies, and 
to him are due the important discoveries of : 
the segmentation of the yolk in the mam- 
miferous ovum, and the penetration of sper- 
matozoa within the zona pellucida. ! 

[Edinburgh Medical Journal, 1856; Biogra- , 
phisches Lexikon der hervorragenden Aerzte, 
188-1; Obituary Notice of R. Society, 1855.] 

* R. E. T. ; 

BARRY, PHILIP DE (fi. 1183), warrior, : 
was son of William de Barry, by Angharat, 
uterine sister of Robert Fitz-Stephen. , 
Having received from his uncle a grant of , 
three cantreds in his own half of i the king- 
dom of Cork/ viz. Olethan (north of Cork), 
afterwards f Barrymore,' Muskerry Donegan ! 
(round Baltimore), and Killede, he came to 
Ireland at the end of February 1183 (Expuy. , 
ii. 20), accompanied by his brother Gerald j 
[see GIKALDUS CAMBEEXSIS] and their fol- j 
lowers, to take possession and to assist his 
uncle Fitz-Stephen. His son Robert, who , 
had preceded him by some ten years, fell 
at Lismore in 1185 (Expug. ii. 35) after pro- 
longed warfare. His son William succeeded 
to his cantreds, which were confirmed to 
him by King John 8 Nov. 1207 (Cart. 9 
John, m. 5). 

[Expugnatio Hibernise in Rolls series, Giraldi 
Cambrensis Opera, vol. v. ; Smith's History of 
Cork (1774), vol. i.] J. H. E. 

BARRY, SIR REDMOND (1813-1880), 
colonial judge, was born in 1813, the third 
son of Major-general H. G. Barry of Bally- 
clough, Cork, who was descended from a 
member of Lord Barrymore's family. Red- 
mond was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he graduated B.A. in 1833, aud 
five years later was called to the bar. He 
went in 1839 to Sydney, New South Wales, 
and shortly afterwards accepted the office of 
commissioner of the Court of Requests in the 
newly formed town of Melbourne, then con- 
taining but a few thousand inhabitants, and 
struggling for a larger existence. Barry re- 
mained faithful to the place of his adoption, 
and in 1850 when the gold discoveries at 
Bendigo creek and Ballarat gave so startling 
an impulse to the growth of the colony that 
it was enabled to part company with New 
South Wales and form itself into the colony 
of Victoria, he was appointed solicitor-general 
with a seat in the legislative and executive 
councils. In the following year he was made 
a judge, and manifesting great interest in 
the promotion of education, he became in 
1855 the first chancellor of the new Melbourne 
university, and in 1856 president of the board 
of trustees of the public library. He was 



knighted in 1860, and on visiting England in 
1862 he was chosen commissioner for the 
colony at the International exhibition. He 
filled a similar office at the Philadelphia ex- 
hibition in 1876. At the close of this year, 
owing to the absence of the governor and the 
chief justice, it fell to Sir Redmond to ad- 
minister for a few days the government of 
Victoria. On a late visit to England in 1877, 
he attended the conference of librarians held 
at the London Institution, and was elected 
vice-president. He read an instructive paper 
on. ' Binding,' another on ' Lending Books/ 
and a note on 'The Literary Resources of 
Victoria.' He died in Melbourne 23 Nov. 
1880. That he was one of the most accom- 
plished, able, and energetic of colonists and a 
truly courteous gentleman, is the opinion of 
those who knew him on either side of the 
globe, while the magnificent public library 
at Melbourne, the Technological Institution, 
and the National Gallery of Victoria bear 
testimony to his learning, his taste, and his 
zeal. 

[Heaton's Australian Men of the Time ; Pro- 
ceedings of Conference of Librarians, 1877; 
Victorian Yejir-Look, 1880-1.] R H. 

BARRY, ROBERT DE (f. 1175), war- 
rior, was son of William de Barry, by An- 
gharat, uterine sister of Robert Fitz-Stephen, 
and brother of Philip de Barry [see BARKY, 
PHILIP DE]. He accompanied his uncle 
Robert to Ireland in 1169, and took part in the 
siege of Wexford, where he was wounded. 
He is mentioned as still engaged in warfare 
about 1175 by his brother Gerald, the his- 
torian [see GIKALDTJS OAMBUENSIS], who 
highly extols his prowess. 

[Expugnatio Hibernise in Rolls series, Grirnldi 
Cambrensis Opera, vol. v.] J. H. R. 

BARRY, SPRANGER (1719-1777), 
actor, was born in 1719 in Skinner Row, 
Dublin. The day of his birth is stated to have 
been 20 Nov. His father, a man of gentle 
descent and an eminent silversmith in Dublin, 
brought him up in his business. With his wife 
Spranger Barry is said to have obtained a sum 
of 1.500Z. A few years of mismanagement 
resulted in bankruptcy, and he then became 
an actor. His first appearance took place 
for his benefit at the Theatre Royal in Smock 
Alley, Dublin, on 15 Feb. 1744. The two 
Dublin theatres in Smock Alley and Aungier 
Street, then under the same management, 
were in low water, and the engagement of 
Barry marked the commencement of a better 
state of affairs. At the time of his appear- 
ance Barry, according to Hitchcock, was the 
possessor of a figure so fine that imagination 
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could not conceive it ' more perfect.' To this 
was added a voice, ' the liarmony and me- 
lody of whose silver tones were resistless.' 
Foote at this time joined the company, and 
Barry, though a chief attraction, was seldom 
seen. He played, however, in turns, Lear, 
Henry V, Pierre, Orestes, Hotspur, and other 
characters. At Smock Alley Theatre Gan-ick 
and Barry first met, the former, three years 
Barry's senior,being already acknowledged the 
first actor on the stage. Garrick shared with 
Thomas Sheridan the round of his favourite 
characters, thus furnishing 1 Barry with ample, 
opportunities of study. On 4 Oct.. 1746 
Barry, engaged by Lacy, who became shortly 
afterwards partner with Garrick in the ma- 
nagement of Drury Lane, made as Othello 
his first appearance at that, theatre. He 
speedily won his way into public favour. 
Garrick and Barry appeared alternately in 
'Hamlet' and * Macbeth,' and sometimes in' the 
same piece, as on the production, 13 Fob. 
1748, of Moore s comedy, ' The Foundling,' 
in which Garrick played Young Belmcmt, and 
Barry Sir Charles Raymond, to the Fuddle, of 
Macklin, the liosetta of Mrs. Woflington, 
and the Fidelia of Mrs. Gibber. Barry, who 
had profited by the teaching of Mackl'in, felt 
himself handicapped by the position of Gar- 
rick as manager, and after a success in Itoineo 
which roused some jealousy even in Garrick, 
he quitted, at the close of the season of 1749- 
1750, Drury Lane for Covent Garden, taking 
with him his Juliet, Mrs. Gibber. The rivalry 
of Garrick and Barry now commenced in 
earnest. In 1750 ' Romeo and Juliet ' was 
produced simultaneously at the two great 
houses. At Drury Lane Garrick was, of 
course, Romeo, Woodward being Mercutio, 
and Miss Bellamy, whose first appearance at 
the theatre this was, Juliet. At Covent 
Garden Barry and Mrs. Gibber reappeared as 
Romeo and Juliet, and Macklin was Mer- 
cutio. Francis Gentleman, author of the 
' Dramatic Censor,' says that ' Garrick com- 
manded most applause, Barry most tears.' 
Cooke declares that the critics decided in 
favour of Barry ; Macklin, who disliked Gar- 
rick, records that Barry was the best Romeo 
he ever saw, while Garrick was nowise qua- 
lified for the part-. Mrs. Bellamy asserts that, 
except in the scene with the Friar, Barry was 
imiversally allowed to have exceeded Gar- 
rick. ^ That Barry Avas superior in characters 
in which his noble figure, handsome face, and 
harmonious voice were of eminent service 
to him, may be conceded. When intellectual 
subtlety was of more importance than physi- 
cal gifts, Garrick's supremacy was easily 
shown. ' Romeo and Juliet ' was played twelve 
consecutive nights at each house, and athir- 
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teentli at Drury Lime. An epigram in the 
' Daily Advertiser ' expresses the annoyance 
of playgoers : 

' Well, what's lo-night ? ' says angry Ned, 

As up from lied ho rinisus ; 
'Rouuio again,' mid shakos his luwid 

' A pliiguii <n hot h your houses ! ' 

In 1 754-5 Barry visited Ireland, returning 
(ain to Covent Garden. Four years later 
j and "Woodward migrated to Dublin, in 
which city they built the Crow Struct theatre, 
which they opened #5 Oct. 1758. Barry did 
not appear until tt Nov., when lie played 
Hamlet. The struggle between the two 
Dublin theatres caused loss to both manage- 
ments. This did not, however, prevent Barry 
and his partner from building and opening, 
in 170J, a new theatre in Cork. In 1762, 
"Woodward, having losl, the greater part of his 
savings, returned to Coveut Garden. For 
four to five years longer Barry continued the 
struggle. Ruined and harassed in mind and 
body, he then yielded the Crow St.reet theatre 
to Mosfciop, the manager of the rival house in 
Smock Alley, and reluming to London ap- 
peared at the Ilaynmrkel, then under the 
management of Foote. lie had (luring the 
previous summer appeared with Mrs. Dancer 
[HOC BAIUIY, ANN WPKANCJKK], who had been 
associated with him in Ireland, at the Ilay- 
market Opera ] louse. In 17(>H, her first 
husband having died, Mrs. Daneer was mar- 
ried to Barry, who had lost his first, wile, 
Husband and wile were at this lime both 
engaged by Garrick, "Barry, after an absence 
of ten years, having reappeared on iil Oct. 
1707 as Othello on the stage on which lie 
was first seen in England. In October 1774 
Barry, this thins accompanied by his wife, 
again migrated to Covent. Garden'. At this 
house he remained, partially disabled by gout, 
until his death, which took place on 10 Jan. 
1777. Though destitute of tact., knowledge, 
and judgment, Barry was one of the ablest 
actors oar stage has seen. J lis career was 
a success marred only by his attempts to 
play heroic characters. He was extravagant 
in living, and is said to have oll'ended his 
most distinguished guests by the ostentatious 
style of his entotainment.s. Though beat 
known in ^ tragedy, Barry was of admitted 
excellence in some comic characters, especially 
as Lord Townoley. 

[Hitchfock's Hislorical Viow of tho Irish 
Stage; Tuto Wilkinson's Mirror or Actor's 
Tablet; Tho Dramatic Onsor, 2 vols., 1770; 
Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies ; Gum'st/s Account 
of tho English Stage; Thwtriml Biography; 
Gilliknd's Dramatic Mirror ; Murphy's Life of 
Gnrrick, &c.] J. X. 
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BARRY, THOMAS DE (Jl. 15GO), canon money in travelling about to explain his 
of Glasgow, and chief magistrate of Both- system, and in forwarding its adoption. He 
-well, wrote a poem on the battle of Otter- ' edited a pamphlet, containing extracts from 
burn, the greater part of which is quoted in | the * Pillars of Hercules ' under the title of 
the eighteenth century editions of Fordun's j ' The Turkish Bath, with a View to its In- 
* Scotichronicon.' According to Dempster ! troduction into the British Dominions,' 1856. 
he flourished in 1560, and in all likelihood j Extracts from lectures delivered by Baiter 
he is identical with the Thomas de Barry, ! and Urquhart were published at Melbourne 
presbyter, whose name appears as notary in a tract entitled 'Tne Turkish Bath 7 (p^. 8"), 
in a document preserved in the 'Registrurn 1860. Barter died on 3 Oct. 1870. 
Episcopatus Glasguensis ' in 1503. [Eecollections of the late Dr. Barter.] 

[Dempster's Hist. Eccl. Gent. Scot. (1627), ! W. H. 

pp. 106-7 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 78 ; Forclun's i _, 

beotichronicon, continuation by Bower, iv. 1079- , BARTHELEMON, FRANQOI8 HIP- 
1094; Registrum Episcopatus Glasguensis (Ban- ' POLITE ('17-41-1808). violinist, bom' at 
natyne Club, 1843), i. 294.] Bordeaux 27 July 17-L-l, the son of a French 

-n TQ^ i officer and an Irish ladv, adopted the pro- 

[ fe*on of music at the mstance of the fiarl 
of ^^ haTing . been preyiouslv ail officer 

BARTER, RICHARD, M.D. (180:2- , in the Irish brigade. He studied the art of 
1870), physician, was born at Cooldaniel, co. violin-playing on the continent, and came to 
Cork. His father died during his childhood, England as a professional violinist in 1763. 
andthis loss, together with the troubles conse- He was appointed leader of the opera band, 
quentonthe outbreak of the Whiteboy insur- and in the following year his opera, ' Pelo- 
rection, caused his education to be much neg- pida,' was produced at the King's Theatre, 
lected. Having qualified at the London Col- In this year ( 1766 ) he married a singer, Miss 
lege of Physicians, he began his professional Mary Young. In 1768 he was engaged by 
career as dispensary doctor at Inniscarra. Garrick to compose the music for a burletta 
During the cholera visitation of 1832 he be- called i Orpheus,' and in the same year brought 
came impressed with the curative power of out his opera, 'LetteuveScaniaiidre,' in Paris, 
water. Soon after the cholera had disap- In 1770, he became lender at Vauxluill Gar- 
peared : he removed from Inniscarra to the dens, a, post which he held until 1776, when 
neighbourhood of Mallow, where he married he went with his wife on a professional tour 
Miss Newman. In 1836 he returned to his on the continent, returning 1 in the following- 
old neighbourhood, and for some time took year, and apparently resuming his duties at 
deep interest in farming, helping to establish Vauxhall. In 1784 he and liis wife went to 
and acting as secretary of the Agricultural Dublin for a time. During some of Haydn's 
.Society of the County of Cork. The visit visits to London, 1791-1799, Bartlieleanoii 
of Captain Claridge, a warm advocate of , became intimate with him. Besides the works 
hydropathy, to Cork in 1842 strengthened j above mentioned the following compositions 
Barter's previously formed ideas, and led j are ascribed to Barthelenion: Music for 'The 




boarders. On reading Urquhart's ' Pillars Burney speaks in glowing terms of Barthe"- 
of Hercules ' he was so much struck by the | lemon's violin-playing, and especially of his 
author's account of hot-air baths, that he asked I manner of executing an adagio, which he 
him to come and stay with him. He eagerly calls * truly vocal.' He died 23 July 1808. 



adopted the new doctrine, and set up the 
first hot-air baths in the British dominions ; 
for though Urquhart introduced the prin- 
ciple, Barter's friends declare that he was 
the first to carry it into practical working. 
Although the prosperity of his establish- 
ment was somewhat shaken by this new 
move, Barter soon regained his lost ground. 
Another important step was taken when, 
.after a few years, he set up and advocated a 
hot-air bath without vapour the so-called 
Turkish bath. Barter spent much time and 



[Burney 's Hist, of Music ; Parkes's Musical 
Memoirs, i. 1^>, 94 ; Grove's Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians ; Gent. Mag. vol. Ixxviii. pt. 2, 
p. 662.] J. A. F. M. 

BARTHLET or BA.RTLETT, JOHN 

(Jl. 1566), theological winter, was a minister 
of the church of England, and held strongly 



Calvinistic opinions. In 1566 he published a 
work entitled the * Pedegrewe [Pedigree] of 
Heretiques, wherein is truely and plainely set 
out the first roote of Heretiques begun in the 
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Church since the time and passage of the 
Gospel, together with an example of the off- 
spring of the same. London, by Henry Denham 
for Lucas Harryson.' On the title-page is un 
engraving of the bear and ragged staff, and 
the book is dedicated to the Earl of Leicester, 
who is described as a ' speciall Mecaenas to 
euery student,' and ' so fauorable and zelous 
a friend to the ministrie.' Some Latin hexa- 
meters and sapphics by graduates of Cam- 
"bridge, addressed to the reader, preface the 
volume. The work was prepiived as a reply to 
the 'Hatchet of Heresies ' (Antwerp, 1">(>5), 
an anti-Lutheran pamphlet, translated bv 

j. i * t j 

Richard Shaddock, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, from the *I)e Origino Hteresimn 
nostri temporis ' of Cardinal Stjinislaw Ho- 
zyusz (Hosius), Bishop of Culm and "VVtirmia. 
Barthlet,scandiilised by Shaddock's contempt 
for the doctrines of the Information, tried to 
show that all Roman catholic doctrines were 
tainted by heresies traceable to either Judas 
Iscariot or Simon Magus. His table of here- 
tics is of appalling length, and includes such 
obscure sects as 'Visiblers/ ' Quant it iuers/ 
' Metamorphistes, 7 and ' Mice-feeders.' A let- 
ter from a John Bartelot to Thomas Cromwell, 
dated 1535, revealing a scandalous passage 
in the life of the prior of Crittched "Friars m 
London, is printed from the Cottonian MS, 
(Cleopat. E. iv. f. 134) in Wright's * Letters 
relating to the Suppression of Monasteries,' 
p. 59 (Camden Soc.). A John Bartlet was 
vicar of Stortford, Essex, from 23 Feb. 
1555-6 until 5 March 1560-1 (NEWCOITRT'S 
Repertorie of London, i. 896). ' One Barth- 
lett, a divinity lecturer of St. Giles', Cripple- 
gate,' was suspended by Bishop Grindal on 
4 May 1566 (Cal State Papers, 1547-1580, 
p. 271). It is probable that these notices 
refer to the author of the 'Pedegrewe,' whose 
name was very variously spelt. 

[Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; Brit. Mus. Cut.] 

S. L. L. 

BARTHOLOMEW (d. 1184), -bishop of 
Exeter, was a native of Brittany. He was 
for some time archdeacon of Exeter. His 
appointment to the bishopric was due to 
the influence of Archbishop Theobald, who 
shortly before his death wrote a most Tir- 
gent letter recommending him to the notice 
of Henry II and his chancellor, Becket 
(1161). While bishop he is said to have or- 
dained Baldwin, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the priesthood, and oil later 
times to have made him archdeacon. Bar- 
tholomew comes into prominence in connec- 
tion -with Becket, He was one of the two 
bishops appointed by Henry II to secure the 
election of his great chancellor to the see of 



Canterbury. In 1164 ho consented to the- 
Constitutions of Clarendon. Ho was also 
present ab the council of Northampton in the 
same year, and when Bcckot, asked advice of 
tlio assembled bishops a,s to how he should 
meet the king's demand fur the accounts of 
his chancellorship, Bartholomew gave his 
metropolitan the bhnitivcumniondation that 
it was belt or for one Lend to be endangered 
tlum for the whole churoli to be in peril. 
Later he throw himself nt Beckot's feet re- 
peating similar words, ;nid received thoLarsh 
roprooch t hat ho wus a coward and not wise in 
t ho things that belonged t o ( Jod. In the long 
Bocket, controversy ho seems to have steered 
a middle course, and to Imve succeeded in of. 
fending neiMier party. Tn 11(54 lie was one 
of the, live bishops sent with Henry's appeal 
to Alexander III at Hens, and, being the last 
of them to speak, exhorted the pope to set tie 
the dispute without delay by semi ing legates. 
The next. your (11H5) Gilbert Foliot. wrote to 
the pope that ho had not. received the full 
share of Pet or pence duo from Bartholomew's 
diocese, and added thai, when ho represented 
this deficiency to the bishop, Bartholomew 
replied by taking back t ho sum ho had already 
brought. However, he managed to explain 
his conduct in this niaUor to Alexander's 
satisfaction. Though apparently keeping on 
good terms with the king, Bartholomew was 
yet in communication with the other party. 
John of Salisbury advises his brother to pre- 
fer this bishop's 'ad vice to his own, and, in 
sending him a summons to be present at a 
council iu Bcckut's name, gi VTS him the fullest 
power of evading it. if ho thought, well ( 1166) ? 
and indeed Bartholomew deserved this trust, 
for he had about, tlio same timn refused to join 
in an appuaHo tho pope against Bockot.' A 
desperate effort soonis to have boon made by 
his brother bishops in 1 107 to force Bartholo- 
mew to declare himself on one siclo, but appa- 
rently without success. A loxamlor III, who 
was accustomed to call him and the bishop 
of Worcester tho two candlesticks of the 
English church, in 11 OS) gave him, in concert 
with the_ archbishop of "Rouen, tho power 
of absolving tho excommunicated bishops. 
When Gilbert Foliot was excommunicated in 
his own cathedral, he crossed over the sea, and 
received absolution at the hands of these two 
prelates. Next year Bartholomew took part 
in the coronation of the young Henry, and 
was the only bishop who escaped excommu- 
nication for his share in that, ceremony. On 
Becket's death the see of Canterbury was left 
vacant for more than two years, and in this 
interval _ Bartholomew seems to have been 
very active in ecclesiastical matters. He ap- 
pears to have been appointed to investigate- 
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into the conduct- of the prior of St. Augus- 
tine's at Canterbury, and wrote a most indig- i 
mint report to the pope on the conduct of that 
disrnitarv, and the disorder and waste of the : 

O * 7 

community he was supposed to rule. Letters 
are preserved, written by him to Alexander 
III, begging him to confirm the elections | 
lately made to Hereford and Winchester, and ' 
urging him in the strongest terms not to dis- ' 
allow the election of Richard of Dover to the , 
see of Canterbury ; though in after days, if 
we may trust Giraldus Cambrensis, he would 
have been only too ready to recall his recom- 
mendation (see GIRALDTIS CAJO. Rolls Ser. ' 
vii. 58, 59). After Becket's death Canterbury , 
Cathedral was closed for nearly a year, and on ; 
its reopening Bartholomew preached the first 
sermon, choosing for his text the words : f Ac- 
cording to the multitude of my sorrows have 
thy consolatious rejoiced my soul.' In May 
1175 he was present at Westminster when 
the archbishop's canons were promulgated, 
and in July at the council of Woodstock, 
when pastors were chosen for the vacant j 
churches. Two years later he signed Henry ; 
II's award between the kings of Castile and ' 
Navarre at the great council of Westminster. 
Only two months before this, having been com- 
missioned to inquire into the state of Ames- 
bury nunnery, he dismissed the abbess, who 
seems to have been leading a notoriously loose 
life, and reformed the whole establishment 
(WALTER of COVENTRY, Rolls Ser. i. 274). 
These appear to have been his last recorded 
acts before his death, which occurred in 1184. 
Leland and other English biographers give 
Bartholomew great praise for his learning, 
and add that he and Baldwin used to dedicate j 
their works to each other. One of Bartholo- ! 
mew's last treatises must have been his e Dia- | 
logus contra Judseos/ if Leland is right in say- 
ing that this was dedicated to Baldwin when 
bishop of Worcester (1180-4). Amongst 
others of Bartholomew's writings enumerated 
by the same authorities are a work on Thomas 
u Becket's death, one 011 predestination, and 
another entitled ' Penitentiale,' of which a 
copy still exists among the Cotton MSS. 
(Faust. A. viii. 1). Bartholomew seems to 
have been friendly with the most learned 
men of his age. Walter Map praises his 
eloquence in the 'De Nugis Curialium;' 
St. Hugh (afterwards of Lincoln) seems to 
have been acquainted with him, and Giral- 
dus Cambrensis devotes several pages to an 
account of his life, and relates several stories, 
which seem to show that Bartholomew had 
u strong turn for uttering stinging remarks. 
He also tells us that it was to Bartholomew 
that William de Tracy made a confession of 
the terrors in which he lived after having 



borne a part in Becket's death ; and Giraldus 
adds that from the time of this confession the 
bishop always maintained that Henry was- 
responsible for the archbishop's murder. For 
a full list of Bartholomew's writings see Pits 
and Tanner. 

[Leland, 225; Bale, 224; Pits, De AngL 
Script. 249; Tanner's Bibl. Brit,; Materials for 
the Life of Thomas Becket (Bolls Ser.), ii. 328. 
339, 402, &c.. iii. 92, 117, 513, iv. 16, 354^ 
v. 14, 72, 210, 295, TI. 71, 320, 606; Ralph of 
Coggeshall (Rolls Ser.), 20 ; Roger of Hoveden 
(Rolls Ser.), i. 230, ii. 78, 121, 130, 289 ; Map, 
De Nugis Curialium, i. xii ; Vita Hugonis ap. B. 
Perzii Bibliothecam Asceticam, x. 262, &c. ;. 
JMigne's Cursus Patrologiae, cxcix. 362, cciv. 
642 ; Giraldus Cambrensis (Rolls Ser.), vii. 62.] 

TA A 
. ti.. -tX. 

BARTHOLOMEW, SHOT (d. 1193), was- 
a Northumbrian hermit of some celebrity, 

V * 

who nourished in the twelfth century. His 
life was most probably written by Galfrid, 
the author of the biography of St. Godric, and 
a monk of Bartholomew's own monastery of 
St. Mary at Durham. In any case, it pro- 
fesses to be written in the lifetime of the 
saint's contemporaries. According to this 
life, Bartholomew was born at \Viteb or 
AYhitby. His real name, we are told, was 
Tostius (Tostig?), which his parents changed 
to "William to avoid the laughter of his 
playmates. After an early life of trifling 
and scurrility, a vision of Christ so far 
sobered him as to lead him to wander abroad 
among strange nations, till at last he found 
himself in Norway, which had so lately been 
christianised by the help of English mission- 
aries. Here the bishop ordained him, first 
deacon , mid then priest. After three years Bar- 
tholomew returned to England, and, having 
for some little time served in a Northumbrian 
church, join ed the monks at Durham. Thence,, 
in obedience to an apparition of St. Cuthbert r 
he went to Fame. On reaching Fame he 
found it already occupied by a monk named 
Ebwin, who with much reluctance withdrew 
in favour of Bartholomew. The new hermit's 
life was one of the strictest asceticism. The 
fame of his sanctity was soon spread abroad 
throughout the north. For all his guests he 
supplied food, and, though not eating 1 himself, 
would enter into conversation with them over 
their meal. In 1162 his solitude was broken 
by the arrival of the prior Thomas, whose 
company was so little to Bartholomew's relish 
that he left the island and once more joined his 
old confraternity at Durham, till the united 
prayers of the brothers, the new prior, and the- 
bishop, at last induced him to return. "When,, 
in about a year, Thomas died, Bartholomew 
was once more alone, and continued so till 
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his death, which appears to have happened 
on St. John's Day in 1193. Koiind his 
death-bed were gathered many monks, espe- 
cially from the Scotch abbey of Coldingliuin, 
whose brethren, we are told, were very 
dear to him, and whom he requested to bury 
him in the island where lie had now spent 
more than forty-two years of his life, 'for 
the place is holy.' 'The date of St. Bar- 
tholomew's death may be considered as fairly 
certain. From incidental remarks in the con- 
temporary life the Bollandist fathers have 
made the calculation that it cannot have been 
in any other year than 1182 or 1 193, and this 
later date agrees very well with the words of 
the narrative. For we are told that Bartho- 
lomew commenced his hermit's life during 
the priorship of Laurence, and continued in 
this state for forty-two years and six months, 
till his death. As Laurence is admitted to 
have entered on his office in 1 149, and to have 
relinquished it in 1154, he would have boon 
Tilling St. Mary's at the beginning of 1 151, a 
time which will give us :>4 June 1 193 exactly 
as the date of Bartholomew's death. 

[Acta Sanct. 24 June, 833, &c. ; Dugtlale's Mo- 
nasticon.i. 230 (eil. 1817); Browne-Willis's His- 
tory of Mitred Abbeys, i. 259 ; for names of the 
priors at Dnrhiun see also Moimcluis Ihuiclmousis 
.and Gralfrid de, Coldingham, jip. Wharlon's Angliu 
Sacra, 720, 721 ; Simeon of Durham (R. EU pr. 
xlix and 169.] T. A. A, 

BARTHOLOMEW ANGLICTTS. [Sec 



BARTHOLOMEW, ALFRED 0801- 
1845), architect, was born in London on 
.28 March 1801, and died on 2 Jan. 1845. 
He was editor of the ' Builder,' and author 
of several works upon practical architectural 
questions, the chief of which are : ' Specifi- 
cations for Practical Architecture,' a com- 
pilation of forms of documents necessary for 
the execution of detail work in buildings ; 
A paper entitled ' Hints relative to the Con- 
struction of Fireproof Dwellings' (Lond. 
1839) ; both of which were well received, 
though now of little professional value ; and 
& synopsis of the Building Act, first published 
in the ' Builder,' and revised and corrected 
for separate publication, under the title of 
\ Cyclopaedia of the New Metropolitan Build- 
ing Act,' by the author only a few weeks 
before his death. During his editorship of the 
'Builder ' in 1844, Bartholomew also contri- 
buted many articles upon various professional 
subjects to its columns, and under his editor- 
ship the circulation of the journal increased. 
Originally destined for commercial life, young 
Bartholomew received only the moderate 



education ol' a middle-class school. But 
having manifested a decided aptitude for 
mathematics, liis pa rents articled him to Mr. 
,T. II. Good, architect, of 1 Litton Garden ji 
pupil of Sir .1. Soune. Bartholomew devoted 
himself enthusiastically to this profession. 
Ho studied the classic style in the greatest, 
of Sir .T. Sounds we irks, t he Bank of England 
the details of which he- used to spend much 
of his time in measuring-. But his master's 
employment in ecclesiastical work soon di- 
verted him to tlie more congenial study of 
Gothic, especially olnnv.li Gothic, architec- 
ture, his enthusiasm for which led to the 
foundation of a snc'iisty, of which he was one, 
of the earliest and most ardent members, of 
' Freemasons of the Church, for the recovery, 
main ten ance, and furtherance of the true 
principles and "practice of architecture.' To 
the same period of mental development may 
also be. assigned his publication, in 1831, of 
'Sacred Lyrics, being an attempt to render 
the Psalms of David more applicable to 
parochial psalmody.' Although certainly 
superior, in freedom and grace of expression 
at least, to previous versions of the Psalms 
used in England, and praised as such by 
various of the bishops in private, letters to 
the author, this at I eui])l. did not, prove suc- 
cessful, and has now been long ago forgotten. 
Afterwards the poet, devoted himself move 
exclusively to architecture, and, in the course 
of the few years that remained to him of 
life, produced ihe various works we have 
named, and earned lor himself the respect 
and esteem of his professional brethren. A 
few weeks before his death ho canvassed 
successful ly for the post of dislrict. surveyor 
of Ilornsey. His exertions brought on an 
attack of rheumat ic gout and lever, upon 
which bronchitis ialnlly supervened, and ho 
died in his house in Gray's Inn, London, at, 
the age of forty-four. 

[BuiUltT, 1845.] 0. W. B. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ANN CHAR- 
LOTTE (//. 180:2), authoress, flower and 
miniature pa inter, was the daughter of A.V- 
nall Faywrmann and niece of John Thomas, 
bishop of Rochester. -She was born near 
the beginning of tin*, century at Lodden, in 
Norfolk. In 182") she, published a farce 
(first acted at the Marylebone Theatre May 
1849) with the title ''it's only my Aunt.' 
In 1827 she married Walter f urnbull, the. 
musical composer. As his widow she pub- 
lished in 1840 the 'Songs of Axrael' and 
other harmless poems. In the same year she 
became the second wife of the flower 'painter, 
Valentine Bartholomew [q. v.]. She wrote 
one other play, which appeared in 1 H4o, with 
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the title of ' The Ring, or the Farmer's 
Daughter, a domestic drama in two acts.' 
She occasionally exhibited flower or fruit 
pieces; the print-room of the British Museum 
has one beautiful water-colour drawing in 
this kind ; but her chief employment was 
upon miniatures for brooches and jewellery. 
She last exhibited in 1856 and 1857. She 
died 18 Aug. 1862. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of English School ; 
Ottley'.s Supplement to Bryan's Diet. 1866; 
Athenaeum, August 1862 ; Brit. Mus. Gen. Cat. j 
Cooper's Meii of the Time, 9th ed. 1875.] 

E. E. 



BARTHOLOMEW, DAVID EWE 
1821), captain in the royal navy, a native 
of Linlithgowshire, was pressed out of a 
merchant ship in 1794. He appears to have 
had a superior education for bis rank of life, 
and was shortly after his impressment rated 
as a midshipman. He served in the West 
Indies, on the coast of Ireland, in the North 
Sea, and with Sir Home Popharn in the 
Romiiey on the East India station. When 
the Homney was paid off, in 1803, he found 
himself ' a passed midshipman adrift upon 
the wide world,' and wrote to Lord St. 
Vincent, then first lord of the admiralty, 
stating his services and asking for advance- 
ment. Lord St. Vincent was not likely to 
consider with favour the claims of any one 
who might be supposed to be a protege of 
Sir Home Popham, and took no notice of 
his letter. Bartholomew continued writing, 
and at the eighth letter St. Vincent, -wearied 
of his importunity, ordered him to be pressed. 
He was sent down to the Inflexible at the 
Nore, but was soon afterwards again placed 
on the quarter-deck. The case was brought 
before parliament and was referred to a 
select committee, which reported, by im- 
plication, that the impressment of Bar- 
tholomew was a violation of the usage of the 
navy, an arbitrary and violent act which 
must ' disgust all young men who have 
nothing but their merits to recommend them, 
and likely, therefore, to be injurious to the 
service. 

It was probably in consequence of this 
report that he was promoted to be a lieute- 
nant, 20 July 1805, in which rank he served 
throughout the greater part of the war, till 
in February 1812, whilst in command of the 
Richmond brig, on the south coast of Spain, 
he drove on shore and destroyed the French 
privateer IntrSpide. For this gallant service 
he was made commander, 21 March 1812 ; 
and after some little time on half-pay he had 
command of the Erebns rocket-ship on the 
coast of North America. This formed one 
of the small squadron which, under Captain 



James Alexander Gordon, went up the Poto- 
mac, received the capitulation of Alexandria, 

28 Aug., and forced its way back after an 
arduous and brilliant campaign of twenty- 
three days (JAMES, Naval History (ed. 1860) r 
v. 180). He was next engaged on the coast 
of Georgia, and on 22 Feb. 1815 in the boat 
expedition, under Captain Phillott, up the 
St. Mary's river (ibid. v. 236). His conduct 
on these occasions won for him his post 
rank, which he received on 13 June, as well 
as the companionship of the Bath. In 1818 
he was appointed to the Leven, a small 
frigate, for surveying service, in which he 
was engaged for nearly three years. He had 
surveyed the Azores, part of the west coast 
of Africa, and was employed amongst the 
Cape Verde Islands, when he sickened and 
died at Porto Praya in the island of St. lago, 
19 Feb. 1821. 

[Rose, New Gen. Biog. Diet.] J. K. L. 

BARTHOLOMEW, VALENTINE,, 

flower painter (1799-1879), was born 18 Jan. 
1799 ; in 1827 he married Miss Hullinaiidell, 
who died in January 1839. In the following* 
year Mrs. Walter 'Turnbull, widow of the 
musical composer, became his second wife 
[see BARTHOLOMEW, Axsr CHARLOTTE]. Bar- 
tholomew was a member of the old Water 
Colour Society from 1835 until the time of 
his death. For many years he held the post 
of flower painter in ordinary to the Duchess- 
of Kent and the present queen, lie died in 
his eightieth year 21 March 1879. 

[Cooper's Men of the Time, 9th eel. ; Athi'iuenm,. 

29 March 1879.] E. II. 

BARTLEMAN, JAMES (1769-1821), 
vocalist, born 19 Sept. 1769, was educated 
.under Dr. Cooke, of "Westminster, and became- 
a chorister in the abbey. He distinguished 
himself even as a boy singer, and by his 
gentle, amiable disposition, became a great 
favourite not only with his master, but also- 
with Sir John Hawkins, whose daughter, 
in her 'Anecdotes/ mentions him frequently, 
and always with the highest admiration, 
not only of his talents, but of his character. 
He made his first appearance as a bass singer 
in 1788 at the Ancient Conceits, and he kept 
up his connection with that institution, with 
only one break, until he was compelled by 
ill-health to resign. During the seasons 
1791-1795,, he quitted the Ancient Concerts 
for the newly established vocal concerts,, 
where lie held the post of leading bass. 
Though he is usually called a bass singer, his 
voice seems to have had rather the character 
of a baritone, for a contemporary critic (Zott- 
don Magazine for 1820) speaks of its being- 
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Incomparably more agreeable ancl_ ettectiv 
than si bass, and also compares it. to tlio 
violoncello. His compass Was of unusual 
extent, from E below the bass stave to ft 
above it. The same critic tells us tlwt his 



[Walker's Sufferings of Lho Clergy, ii. 192- 
Palmer's Noncouf. Mem. ii. 30 ; Wood's Athense 
(Bliss), iii. 265.] J.M.K. 

BARTLET, "WILLIAM (d. 1682), in- 
dependent, minister, educated at New Inn 

T T T* 1 \. ! 1*1' 1 It* * J * . 




He had the good sense to perceivo the won- apparently an attempt to recover the orderof 

derful beauties of Purcell's solos, and in OIK 1 - divine .service amongst tlio primitive chris- 

season he revived nearly all those bass song's ti ; ftllR f 01 . imitation by t ho moderns, published 

which are now the best known specimens of j n London, 1047, 4to. i>. " Sovereign Balsam; 

the composer's work. Drs. Oallcott and gently applied in a low weighty considera- 




read that he is too ill to sing, but hopes are 
held out of his recovery from the disease to 
which lie had long been subject. But on 
15 April lie died ; lie was buried in tlio 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

[Harmonicon for 1830 ; Miss Hawkins's Anec- 
dotes (1822); London Magazine, December 1820, 
April 1821 ; Parkes's Musical Memories, i. 249 ; 
ami Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians.] 

J. A. K. M. 

BARTLET, JOHN (JL 16G2), noncon- 
formist divine, was educated at the university 



Ordinances and fiospcl Insl nimonts ot'AVor- 
ship,' London, 1(14!), 41 o, a work directed 
against some soct of fn unties who believed 
they ]iacl rcachod a slnto of pnribct sinlo.ss- 
ness. Bavllot en miicriit us thirty-two of their 
tenets, of which tln following two may 
servo as specimens: (1) 'That, they cannot, 
join in prayor with others because of con- 
fession of wants, sins, drawing near to God, 
and petitions for the Lord's presence, giving 
out of hoi]), &.Q., with which they cannot 
close because of donyiug the iirst, and enjoy- 



ing tlio latter;' and ('2} 'that a saint, may 

* i lit* 1 II." 1* 




brother of William Bartlet of Bideford. He ww ejoclifdiVom nidi-ford ICHtt; was cm w 
appears to have been of a somewhat morbid imiiri i, nw | . an a cliw | in l( ^. ' 
habit of mmd, as he is said to have been , ' . ' , , ., t , ,,. N ... 
compelled to abandon the study of aimtomv, ' l^nt. Mjw. ( nl ; : Woo.l K Mhoriro (BliHs), in. 
in which he engaged while at Cambridge, , 2W-6 ! ^""^ "- *J \VnHTH bi*'J"K ; - 
owing to a nioiiomaniacal aversion to food, "'^ J ' ' ' v ' 

induced by familiarity with the internal BARTLETT, BKNJ A ^11 N(171f -1787), 
structure of the human gullet. Haying en- numismatlcal and topograihical writer, was 




in the same city, which he retained until 
1062, when he was deprived for nonconfor- 
mity. Notwithstanding his ejectment, he con- 
tinued to reside in Exeter, preaching as he 
found opportunity. He died in extreme old 
age, at what precise date is not known. He 
was a conscientious and laborious preacher, 
and the author of some works of a devotional 
and doctrinal character. His chief books are 
entitled: 'A Summary View of the chief 
Heads of practical Divinity/ 8vo, 1670, and 
'Directions for right receiving the Lord's 
Supper,' 8vo, 1679. 



early ago Bartlett showrd a groat aptitude 
for antiquarian pursuits, and leaving Brad- 
ford, he removed to London, where host'tup 
an apothecary's business for himself in lied 
Lion Street-. 'This, however, ho was eventu- 
ally obliged to. relinquish on account of fail- 
ing health, resigning it to his partner, Mr. 
French, In his spare time lie formed an ex- 
tensive collection of English coins and seals 
from the Saxon time downwards, which, 
after his death, wore sold by auction. His 
knowledge, too, in the various departments 
of numismatology was most extensive, and 
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we are told that it would have been difficult | 
to find his equal on this subject. In 1764 he 
was elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and at the time of his death was 
their treasurer. His only literary venture 
was a memoir on the 'Episcopal Coins of 
Durham, and the Monastic Coins of Reading, 
minted during the reigns of Edward I, II, 
and III, appropriated to their respective 
owners/ this having been the substance of a 
paper read before the Society of Antiquaries 
on 5 March 1778. He had, however, pre- 
pared for publication { Manduessedum Ro- 
manorum/ or 6 The History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Manceter/ afterwards printed 
in Nichols's ' Topographical Antiquities/ He 
also received the public thanks of Dr. Nash 
for the valuable communications he contri- 
Tmted to the * History of Worcestershire/ and 
Oough, in his prospectus prefixed to the 
'History of Thetford/ published in 1789, 
acknowledges himself to have been indebted 
to ' that able master, Mr. Benjamin Bartlett/ 
for the arrangement of the coins. He died 
of dropsy on '2 March 1787, at the age of 73, 
and was interred in the quakers' burying- 
at Hartshill, Warwickshire. 

1787, Ivii. 276, 1818, Ixxxviii. 



[Gent, 



150; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, iii. 623. v. 
389 ; Archseologia, v. 33o; Brit. JMus. Catalogue.] 

T. F. T. D. | 

BARTLETT, THOMAS (1789-1864), ' 
theological writer, was born in 1789, was 
educated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and j 
graduated B.A. J813, and M.A. 1816. He ' 
held the living of Kingstone, near Can- 
terbury, from 1816 to 185:2 ; he was then pre- 
ferred to Cheveiiing, nearSevenoaks; in 1854 
to Luton, Bedfordshire ; in 1857 to Burton 
Latimer, Northamptonshire ; in 1832 he was 
one of the six preachers of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral. While at Kingstone he produced a 
succession of pamphlets, letters, and sermons, 
maintaining evangelical tenets. He married a 
great-great-niece of Bishop Butler, the author 
of the ' Analogy/ and published a ' Memoir 
of the Life, Character, and Writing's of 
Bishop Butler ' (1 839 ) ; followed by an index 
to the ' Analogy ' (1842). He died in 1 864. 

[Watford's Men of the Time, ed. 1864; Cat. 
Brit. Museum.] A. (f-N. 

BARTLETT, WILLIAM HENRY 

( 1809-1 854 ) , topographical draughtsman, 
was bom in Kentish Town, London, on 
26 March 1809. In 1823 he was articled to 
JohnBrittou, the architect, who sent him into 
Essex, Kent, Bedfordshire, Wiltshire, and 
other parts of England, to sketch and study 
from nature. He was afterwards employed 



iu making drawing at Bristol, Gloucester, 
and Hereford for Britton's t Cathedral An- 
tiquities of England/ 1814-32, and his skill 
in landscape and scenic effects induced Brit- 
ton to undertake his ' Picturesque Antiqui- 
ties of English Cities/ which appeared in 
1828-30, for which Bartlett made a number 
of elaborate drawings in various parts of Eng- 
land. He next visited the principal coun- 
tries of Europe, and afterwards travelled in 
the East, exploring Turkey, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the 
Arabian desert, for the first time in 1834-5, 
again iu ] 842-5, and a third time in 1 853. 
Above a thousand of the drawings which he 
brought home with him from these tours 
were engraved and published with descrip- 
tive text by Dr. Beattie, who accompanied 
the artist in some of his voyages and travels, 
and bv others. They formed volumes upon 
6 Switzerland/ 183(5; < Syria and the Holy- 
Land/ 1836-8 : ' Holland and Belgium/ 1837 ; 
'The Walclenses/ ]888; 'Beauties of the 
Bosphorus/ 1840 : and 'The Danube/ 1844. 
He also made four voyages to the United 
States and Canada between the years 1836 
and 1852, the fruits of which appeared in 
* American Scenery/ 1 840, and ' Canadian 
Scenery/ 1842, with text by N. P. Willis. 
He contributed also, wholly or in part, the 
illustrations to Wright's ' Essex/ 1831-5, 
Beattie's ' Scotland/ 1838, and Willis and 
Coyne's 'Ireland/ 1842, and used his pencil 
and his pen with equal skill in the produc- 
tion of the following well-known books : 
'Walks about Jerusalem/ 1844 ; 'Forty Days 
in the Desert/ 1 848 ; < The Nile-Boat, or 
Glimpses of Egypt/ ] 849 ; ' Gleanings on thr 
Overland Route/ 185L; < Footsteps of Our 
Lord and His Apostles in Syria, Greece, and 
Italy/ 1851; 'Pictures from Sicily/ 1853; 
1 The Pilgrim Fat hers/ 1 853. His last work, 
'Jerusalem Revisited 7 (1855), was in the 
press when the artist died. He edited Sharpens 
' London Magazine ' from March 1849 to June 
1852. Bartlett died nn board the French 
steamer ' Egypt us/ on his homeward voyage 
from the East between Malta and Marseilles, 
1 3 Sept. 1 854, and was buried at sea. His 
drawings were sold by auction by Messrs. 
Southgate and Barrett in the following year. 

[Notice by John Britton in Art Journal, 1855, 
pp. 24-6, reprinted privately, 1855, 16mo ; Beat- 
tie's Brief Memoir of William Henry Bartlett, 
1855, 4to, -with portrait.] E. E. G. 

BARTLEY, GEORGE (1782 ?-3 858), 
comedian, was born in Bath presumably in 
or about 1782. His father was box-keeper 
at the Bath theatre. Opportunity was ac- 
cordingly a tfbrded him, while still a youth, of 
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acquiring some stage experience, and appear- 
ing in such characters, ordinarily assigned to 
women, as the page in Cross's musical drama, 
{ The Purse.' After .an interregnum, during 
which, according to one authority, he was 
" to the cook at the once famous 



Bath hostelry, the York House Hotel, and, 
according to a second, was placed 'in the 
counting-house of a large mercantile concern ' 
(Siofffaphy of the BritM &tat/e 9 1834), 
Bartley appeared at Cheltenham in the 
summer of 1800 as Orlando in 'As you like 
it.' He is said to have reappeared in Bath 
before joining a travelling company. Tho 
course 'of his wanderings brought, him to 
Guernsey, where he contracted his first mar- 
riage, his wife being a member of the company, 
named Stanton(?) ; by whom he wus nursed 
through an illness. To tho influence of Mrs. 
Jordan, who in 180:2 saw him in Margate, 
Bartley was indebted for his engagement by 
Sheridan at Drury La.nu, Tlis first appear- 
ance in London is said to have taken place 
on 11 Dec. 1802. It was most probably, us 
he himself states, a week later. His opening 
character was Orlando. Dun cat makes no 
mention of him before 20 Sept. 1808, when 
he is described as playing Oolloony in 'Tho 
Irishman in Distress,' a forgotten farce of 
the elder Macready. Oulton, however, in 
his 'History of the Theatres of London/ 
states that on 19 Jan. 1803, Barrymore, 
while playing Polydore in the 'Orphan/ was 
seized with serious illness and resigned tho 
character to Bartley. During some five 
years Bartley seems to have been principally 
employed in what is technically called under- 
study, replacing Bannister, who then took 
serious characters, and occasionally attempt- 
ing the roles vacated in consequence of the 
departure of Charles ICemble. Dissatisfied 
with his remuneration, he quitted London 
and played in the country. In 1809-11 he 
managed unsuccessfully the Glasgow theatre. 
Subsequently he acted with increasing repu- 
tation as a comedian in Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and other towns. In 1814 he married 
his second wife, Sarah Smith, a tragic actress, 
by whose reputation his own has been over- 
shadowed. On 13 Get, of the same year, 
Mrs. Bartley [q. v.] played Ophelia at Drury 
Lane, and on 12 April following Bartley re- 
appeared at the same house as Falstaff, which 
was thenceforward his favourite character. 
A trip of Mr. and Mrs. Bartley to America, 
which followed in 1818, proved highly suc- 
cessful, Upon his return Bartley accepted a 
winter engagement at Oovent 'Garden, and 
played during the summer under Samuel 
James Arnold [q. v.} at the Lyceum. During 
Lent, Bartley was in the habit of giving a 



series of discourses on astronomy at the Lv- 
cimm. 1 fe also lectured on poetry. In 1829 
whim the management of Covent Garden 
collapsed, Bartley headed the actors who 
cuino forward with a proposal, which was 
accepted, to furnish funds and recommence 
performances. Ho became accordingly, in 
1829-30, stage manager of the theatre,' the 
season at. which, owing to the appearance 
of Miss Fanny Ivemble, was highly mnii- 
norutive. During successive ownerships 
by Laporto, Bunn, Macroiuly, and Madame 
Vcstris, ho retained this post. The loss 
n 1H4.'J, of his son, who was at Exeter 
College, Oxford, led to Hartley's retirement 
from tho stago. His only remaining child, 
a dmighter, died short 1 y afterwards, and Mrs! 
Bartley, in LH50, followed her children! 
In the year last mentioned Bartley played 
FalstaJl' at. Windsor Casllo in the 'perform- 
ance arranged by Charles Kean. lie then 
appeared for a, lew nights at the Princess's, 
taking his farewell benefit on 1 8 Dec. 1852, 
on which occasion, in his address to the 
public, he said : 'Thisnight , Indies and gentle- 
men, fifty years :igo, this very night, the night 
of t.he week, awl tho dates' of the month, I 
had the honour to appear in London, and to 
mulcc my bow before your sires a,nd grand- 
sires.' Thin seems to dispose of tho state- 
ment generally accepted that his first ap- 
pearance took placo on 11 Dec. 180:2. On 
Saturday, 17 July 1858, Bartley had an 
attack of paralysis, to which, five days Inter, 
J Tuly, ho succumbed. Burtley was espe- 
cially successful in playing 1 com'ic old men, 
bluff uncles, and the liltn. lie tailed, how- 
ever, to obtain the highest honour of his 
art. I In was many years treasurer of the 
Govent Garden, Theatrical Fund. ITe died 
in Woburn Square, and is said to be buried 
in the churchyard of St. Mary's, Oxford. 



[tionrst's Airoimt, of I ho English 
Dalton's History of tlm ThuatruH of London; 
Gil I Hand's Dntnmtic Mirror; MncruiulyVi Ki- 
ininiscem'os; Biography of 1.1m British Sfeigo; 
Era newspaper, 2*3 July 1858.] J. K. 



BARTLEY, SAUAU (17^-1850), 
sis generally stated to have been born in 
1785. The anonymous author of the * Bio- 
graphy of the British Stago ' (' 1 H;24), who ap- 
pears to have received his information at first 
hand, advances, however, 23 ( )ct. 178tf as the 
day of her birth. In regard to the parentage 
and early education of Mrs. Bartley the con- 
flict. of statements is hopeless. According to 
the account obviously supplied by herself or 
her husband to the authority previously given, 
her father was an actor mimed Williamson, 
belonging to a country company, and her 
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mother was the daughter of General Dillon, 
of Galway. "Walter Donaldson (Recollec- 
tions of an Actor, 1865), who speaks with 
much apparent knowledge, states, on the 
contrary, that her first name was O'Shaugh- 
nessy, and that both her parents were Irish. 
The name of Smith was adopted after her 
mother's second marriage, in 1793, with an 
actor of that name belonging to the Salis- 
bury company. Before this time Miss Wil- 
liamson or O'Shaughnessy had appeared in 
Salisbury as Edward in Mrs. Inchbald's 
comedy, 'Every one has his Fault.' Her 
de"but in a serious character took place in 
Lancashire, probably in Liverpool, when she 
was sixteen years of age, as Joanna in Hol- 
croffc's ' Deserted Daughter.' A three years' 
experience under Stephen Kemble in Edin- 
burgh disgusted her with the stage, from 
which she retired. Yielding to circumstances, 
however, she conquered her dislike, and soli- 
cited and obtained an engagement from Tate 
Wilkinson, the famous manager of the York 
circuit. Upon his death in 1803 she went to 
Birmingham and thence to Bath. She was 
here seen by the younger Han-is, who engaged 
her for Covent Garden, at which house she 
appeared on 2 Oct. 1805 as Lady Towneley in 
the ' Provoked Husband.' Very reluctantly 
did she consent to make her de"but in comedy. 
To appease her, accordingly, she was allowed 
to recite Collins's 'Ode on the Passions.' 
Her success in this recitation, which was 
brought into fashion by Mrs. Siddons, con- 
soled her for a lukewarm reception in Lady 
Towneley. The management, finding her 
engagement unprofitable in consequence of 
Mrs. Siddons enjoying a monopoly of the 
characters in which Miss Smith would be of 
service, sought vainly to get rid of her. In 
1808-9 she played with signal success in 
Dublin, in which city she recited, for her 
benefit, a melologue written expressly for 
her by Thomas Moore. After her return 
her reception in London was increasingly 
cordial. She now migrated to Drury Lane, 
in which house, 23 Jan. 1813, she l created ' 
the character of Teresa in Coleridge's * Re- 
morse.' On 23 Aug. 1814 she married George 
Bartley [q. v.], described by Donaldson as her 
first love. The retirement of Mrs. Siddons, 
29 June 1812, left for a while the stage open to 
her. Two years later, however, the appearance 
of Miss O'Neill, with whom she was unable to 
cope, thwarted her hopes. In 1818 Mrs. Bart- 
ley accompanied her husband to America, 
where she obtained both reputation and for- 
tune. Returning in 1820 she played in the 
country, and on 15 Nov. 1823 reappeared at 
Covent Garden as Mrs. Beverley in the 
* Gamester.' Her performances were, how- 
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! ever, infrequent. In the character of Lady 
Macbeth she finally retired from the stage. 
The loss of her two children [see BAJBTLEY, 
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1 paralysis. After lingering some years she died 
14 Jan. 1850. Her talents were genuine, 
I though Macready in his memoirs depreciates 
1 her method. Leigh Hunt calls her the second 
tragic actress of her day, and says she pos- 
sesses ' a strong and singular originality, a 
genius for the two extremes of histrionic 
, talent (sic), lofty tragedy and low comedy.' 
i The two characters which lead him to believe 
in her capacity for tragedy and farce are Bel- 
videra in ' Venice Preserved/ and Estifania 
in ' Rule a Wife and have a Wife.' Adol- 
phus, in his ' Recollections/ speaks of her as 
j the only actress before the appearance of Miss 
| O'Neill to succeed Mrs. Siddons. Donaldson 
says she ' had a noble and expressive face, 
full, strong, and melodious voice, capable of 
any intonation, and an original conception 
of her author. 7 Macready (Reminiscences, 
i. 61) declares, on the contrary : ' Of the soul 
that goes to the making of an artist she had 
none.' 

[Genest's Account of the English Stage; 
Leigh Hunt's Critical Essays on the Performers 
of the London Theatres, 1807 ; Kacready's Re- 
miniscences ; Adolphus's Recollections ; Bio- 
graphy of the British Stage; The Drama, a 
Theatrical Magazine, vol. v. ; Era newspaper, 
20 Jan. 1850.] J. K. 

BARTLOT, RICHARD (1471-1557), 
physician, was a fellow of All Souls' College, 
and took the degree of M.B. at Oxford in 
1501, and supplicated for that of M.D. in 
1508. He was the first fellow admitted into 
the College of Physicians after its foundation 
in 1518, and he was president in 1527, 1528, 
1531, 1548. He lived in Blackfriars, and 
was buried in the church of St. Bartholomew 
the Great. Dr. Caius, as president, with the 
whole college attended his funeral. He had 
considerable landed property, and endowed 
All Souls with his estate at Edgware, and 
left the foundation some plate at his death. 
His name is variously written Bartlet and 
Barthlet. 

[Hunk's Roll, i. 23 ; Wood's Fasti (Bliss), i. 
1 1 , under ' Barthlet.'] N. M. 

BAHTOLOZZI, FRANCESCO (1727- 
1815), engraver, was born in Florence in 
1727. The date is given differently by dif- 
ferent biographers, correctly by a very few, 
but Mr. Andrew Tuer has finally settled the 
point. His father, Gaetano Bartolozzi, was 
a Florentine gold-worker and silversmith. It 
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is likely therefore, tliat his son's name may bo ; Square, In Dal ton's employ ho completed 
added to the long list of distinguished artists his collection of prints after Guercino's draw- 
who have received their first and host lessons 
in the jeweller's shop. In his fifteenth year 
Bartolozzi became a student of the Florentine 
academy under the care of Ignazio Ilugford, 
an historical painter of slight merit, who is 
also called Hugford Ferretti and Ugo Fcr- 
retti. In that school, we are told, Bartolo/zi 
gave great attention to anatomical design and 
7L, ,;. f roin the life. ' His countless draw- 
sketches of the bones and muscles 



drawm 

* 

ings an.' 

bore precious fruit in his excellent -Jigure- 
drawing. He understood the forms in the 
manner in which only first-class artists have 
understood them, for he combined a know- 
ledge of anatomy with an intelligent a,nd 
observant experience of life.' In those Flovon- 
tine days Bartolom had Cipriani for a com- 
panion. ' The two were constantly thrown 
together, and an acquaintance was formed 
which ripened into a lifelong friendship. 1 
He remained with Hugford three years, and 
then, after a short visit to Rome, was articled 
for a term of six years to Joseph Wagner, his- 
torical engraver 'at Venice, lie had learned 
good drawing in Florence. Wagner, in no 
other respect a good master, was able to teach 
the mere craft of engraving, and in mastery 
of that craft the pupil soon outdid the master. 
Bartolozzi's earliest plates, indeed, are some 
copies from prints of Giacomo Frey, done at 
a time prior to his connection with Wagner ; 
nevertheless it was under the latter that he 
began seriously to learn the business in the 
pursuit of which he made so great a name. 
At the end of his apprenticeship to Wagner he 
married a Venetian lady of good family, and 
removed, at the invitation of Cardinal Bottari, 
to Rome. In that city he worked much after 
Domenichino and other masters of the Italian 
school. He engraved five prints from the life 
of St. Vitus and portrait heads for a new 
edition of Vasari's ' Lives of the Painters.' 
Though doing so much, he does not seem to 
have oeen successful in Rome, and shortly 
returned to Venice, where, until 1764, he re- 
mained variously employed, and grew fast in 
favour and fame. In this year, in consequence 
of an offer from Mr. Dalton (librarian to 
George III), he came to England. Dalton 
was able to promise him an appointment as 
'engraver to the king,' and engaged him 
besides on his own account at a salary of 
300Z. a year. 

Leaving Mrs. Bartolozzi and his son Gae- 
tano [q. v.] behind him, he thereupon went to 
England. He was then thirty-seven. The 
next forty years were spent in London. He 
established himself in lodgings with his old 
friend Cipriani in Warwick Street, Golden 
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ings, of which ho had already clone many in 
Italy. Twenty-three of this extensive series 
wore from drawings in the king's possession. 
Perhaps there exists no iinor testimony to 
Bartolozzi's genius than those etchings. The 
manner in which the. plates were executed 
has been much discussed ; but, apart from 
the fact that many prints not distinguish- 
able from them in kind bear the inscription 
'Etched by Bartolozzi,' any one. tolerably fa- 
milinr with Lin. 1 potentialities of the point and 
Llits proper (|uality of the (itched line would 
know at a glance that, they were etched. 
In finishing only the burin was used (NA- 
riLKft, eel. 1 &3tt). ' Bartolozzi is commonly said 
to have been ilie inventor of what is called 
the ' rod-chalk manner of engraving. 7 In 
reality it. is a kind of soft-ground etching 
practised first in Franco by Demarteau in his 
reproductions of Bone.her's drawings. (In 
this process the use of a roulette gave the 
eilect of a soft line which modern etchers 
obtain with a pencil ami tissue paper.) By 
Dtjniairluau'fi pupils it. was brought to Eng- 
land, and Jiartolozzi at. once became the most 
admired professor of the new art. The rage 
for Lhese chalk-like red prints was greatly 
increased by the en ooimigement which An- 
gelica Kanhman gave, to -workers in this 
kind. In consequence of this strong tide of 
fashion, line-engraving was driven almost 
from the market, as the numberless bad 
prints of Lhat day in this dotted or stippled 
manner still lostijy. And the inefficiency 
habitually shown in this tstyle of work ex- 
plains why Sir Robert Strange thought him- 
self justified in his unfortunate remark, that 
Bartolozzi, who employed it largely, was fit 
for nothing buy owl < fligra ving ' benc fit tickets.' 
The enmity of Sir Jlobert Stran go against Bar- 
tolom, wlio had succeeded him in the king's 
favour, is one of those well-known matters 
of history which lend perennial piquancy to 
the dull pages of art.in1.ic biography, and need 
not detain us. In casting this slight upon 
Bartolozzi, however, Sir llobert reckoned 
much without his host, for the former, with 
Latin versatility, was as well capable of good 
engraving in line as in any other manner. 
His ' Clytie,' said to bo the immediate reply^ 
to this challenge, the print of the ' Silence/ 
after Annibale Oaracci, the ' Madonna del 
Sacco,' after Andrea del Sarto, and manjr 
more that might be mentioned, put Bartoloxzi 
in the first rank of engravers in this sort. 

At the close of his engagement with Dalton 
Bartolozzi became his own master. For 
Alderman Boydell he did some of his finest 
work. In 1765 Bartolozzi joined the incor- 
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porated Society of Artists, and in 1769, on 
the foundation* of the Royal Academy, he 
was made an original member. To" this 
circumstance may be attributed the final 
rupture with Strange, an admirable artist and 
upright man, who, however, on this occasion 
showed temper in various foolish ways. It 
was characteristic of Bartolozzi to make no 
reply to these attacks. He was of an easy 
temper and very busy. From the time of his 
election as a member of the Royal Academy 
and afterwards there is little to relate. Mr. 
Andrew Tuer with loving care has contrived 
to pervade with some thin aroma as of the 
master the two appalling folios which tell {'rate;* 
alia of his life and works. But, indeed, there 
is little to tell. He worked early and late. 
He made money and spent it. He* took snuff. 
He drank some said more than enough; 
others that nature demanded his mild pota- 
tions. He did not cease from work till he 
died, in 1815, at the age of eighty-eight. One 
result of his popularity was the formation of 
a large school, the members of which were 
proud to write themselves down his pupils. 
It was said that they got more from their 
master than ever he got from them. One 
injury at least they did him. Posterity will 
not distinguish between the rubbish of the 
pupil and the good work of the master. In 
illustration of the detrimental haste of his 
work towards the close of his life, it is suf- 
ficient to quote a passage from Redgrave: 
* Laborious, working early and late, he was 
generous and profuse in spending his gains, 
but he was without prudence, and made 
no provision for his latter days. His diffi- 
culties drove him to expedients to meet his 
expenses. The chalk manner afforded him 
facilities, and his studio became a mere ma- 
nufactory of this class of art; plates were 
executed by many hands under his directions, 
which received only mere finishing touches by 
him, and his art was further vitiated and his 
talents wasted by the trifling class of works 
thus produced.' Whether from want or from 
weariness is hardly to be told, but in 1802, 
moved perhaps by a promise of knighthood, 
lie left this country to take charge of the 
National Academy at Lisbon, and there, on 
7 March 1815, he died. 

Mr. Tuer has collected probably all that at 
this date can be known about Bartolozzi; but 
the estimate that Mr. Tuer has formed of the 
-engraver is, it need hardly be said, too fa- 
vourable. If we speak of Bartolozzi as an 
engraver purely, it is hard to overpraise him; 
but it was of trifling things that he was the 
delightful and even exquisitely graceful de- 
signer. We must, however, remember in all 
estimation of him the taste of his time. The 



! artists of the eighteenth century found in- 
spiration in subjects of awful vapidity. It 
is on that account that we have from Barto- 
lozzi's hand prints of ' Cupid refusing Love to 

; Desire,' of 4 Venus recommending Hymen to 
Cupid,' and many more not less sickly and 
absurd. But his work was never confined to 
these trifles. The hand that gave them what 

: beauty they possess also gave our nation the 
prints after the Italian masters and Holbein, 
many masterpieces of line-engraving, and 
many harmless feasts of pleasure in fanciful 
slight designs. His enthusiastic and rather 
rhetorical biographer in Italy (Melchior Mis- 
sirini) gives Bartolozzi a place among Italians 
which in England he may also claim : ' Pal- 
ladio was the architect of the G-races, Correg- 

gio the painter of the Graces, Metastasio the 
poet of the Graces, and Bartolozzi was their 
etcher.' 

i 

i [Tibaldo'sBiog. degli ItaUllustri, vol.i. 1834; 
Nagler's Kiinstler-Lexicon, 1833 ; Rose's Biog. 
' Diet. 1857 ; Biog. Universelle. 1843 ; Nouvelle 
Biog. G-enerale, 1S53 ; Nichols's Literary Anec- 
. dotes; Gent, Mag. Ivii. 876, Ixxii. 1156, 1221, 
,lxxv. 794, Ixxviii. 1116, Ixxx. (i.) 598, 662, 
i Ixxxiii. (i.) 179, Ixxxviii. (i.) 377, (ii.) 11 ; Red- 
grave's Diet, of Eug. School ; Tuer's Bartolozzi 
, and his Works, 1882.] E. R. 

BARTOLOZZI, GAETAXO STEFANO 

(1757-1821), engraver, the son of Francesco 
Bartolozzi [c|. v.], was bom in Rome in 1757, 
and inherited some of his father's talent, 
"but his indolent disposition and Bohemian 
proclivities eventually marred his life. He 
was passionately fond of music, to which he 
devoted most of his time, to the neglect of his 
business as a printseller, so that he became 
involved in difficulties, and was obliged to 
sell his stock of prints, drawings, and copper- 
plates, by auction at Christie's in 1797. He 
then went to Paris and opened a musical and 
fencing academy, which enabled him for some 
years to maintain a good position; but he 
afterwards drifted into poverty. His en- 
gravings are but few in number ; they com- 
prise portraits of Madame Re'camier, after 
Cosway, and of Mrs. Rudd, who was tried 
for forgery in 1775, as well as six plates for 
the ' British Gallery of Contemporary Por- 
traits/ 1822, and a study of a nude female 
figure, from a drawing by Annibale Carracci, 
for Ottley's ' Italian School of Design.' He 
died in London on 25 Aug. 1821. Madame 
Vestris, the celebrated comic actress, was his 
daughter. 

[Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists, 1878 ; Tuer's 
Bartolozzi and his Works, 1882, i. 22-25.] 

R. E. (r. 
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BARTON, ANPUEW (//. 1H1 j), a Scot- 
tish naval commundur, whoso dt'lrjil. by Sir , 
Thomas mid Sir Edward I Toward is culcliriitM ; 
in the old ballad of ' Sir Andruw Bart on,' wus , 
the son of John Barton, who is mentioned in I 
the account of the chain) K'fltii n of Kii'u, 1 47-1 - i 
75, as master of thu Yolhw Curvcl, sulmi!- 
quently rendered famous under Sir Andruw 
Wood. Like the other Scottish naval com- 
manders of the time, John .Barton \vns a mer- 
chant seaman, and his tlinse sous, A.ndnnv, 
Kohert (afterwards lord high treasuntr of 
Scotland), and John, followed iht siinin occu- 
pation. Andrew Burton's name occurs in the 
'Accounts of th Lord lli^-li Treasurer* i 
(i. 343) ua victualli tiff Perl* in \Varbrelv\s ship ' 
in 1497 ; and in the same year, as well us ' 
frequently afterwards, he is mentioned in the 
'Ledger of Andrew Ilalylmrlnn 1 ( printed in 
1867) as supplying merchandise to various 
persons. In 1470 lei tors of niunjnn had been 
granted hy James HI to tho Bartons against, 
the Portuguese for plundering tin- ship of 
John Barton, the father. Theso letters had 
been repeatedly suspended in the hope of re- 
dress; out in November !*)()( i they worn re- 
newed hy James IV to the sons, grant ing- thorn 
liberty to seize Portuguese goods till they worn 
repaid 12,000 ducats of Portugal. Aiulrow 
Barton was probably the most active of the, 
three brothers in capturing- richly laden ships 
of Portugal returning from India and Africa ; 
and his daring and skill appear to have won 
for him the special favour of the Scottish 
king, whose interest was almost aw much 
centred in naval achievements as in tho 
knightly tourneys which had mudo him fa- 
mous throughout Europe. In 1*500 Jaiuos IV 
built ' a great and costly ship,' in command 
of which Andrew Barton completely cleared 
the Scottish coasts of Flemish pirates, sand- 
ing the king, with a barbarity characteristic 
of the times, three barrels of their hoods, in 
token of the thoroughness with which ho hod 
carried out his commission (Lnsmia, ffiftfory 
of Scotland). In 1508 Andrew Barton was son't 
to assist Denmark against Lubeck ((>AIBD- 
NBB, Letters illustrative of t/ir Reiqw* of 
Richard III and Henry rZTfL863), i'i. 264). 
In the following year there is record of a com- 
plaint by Margaret, duchess of Savoy, go- 
verness of the Netherlands, against the cap- 
ture of some vessels by Andrew and John 
Barton ; but the king assures her that her 
information must be erroneous (BinawEit 
mate Papers, Henry VIII, vol. i. No. 117). 
There is indeed no distinct act of unlicensed 
piracy recorded against the Bartons ; but 
the revival of letters of marque against the 
Portuguese, after an interval of thirty years 
tended to associate piracy with their names 



'It was also slated that Andrew Barton 
in 11 10 hahij of soim-Iiiiiff ttnglLsh vessels en- 



in Mil' Portiifriii'w trade, and, in any 
ease, (lie capture of Portnguosu merchantmen 
mllHi'd serious damage on the trado of Lon- 
don, Henry VIII does not appear to have 
made any complain Is against him to the Ring 
ol'Seot.laml ; but a! the earnest request of 
Sir Thomas and Sir Kd ward Howard he per- 
miiied ^theni to (it out two ships with the 
view of HIiTting his capture. They fell to 
with Hart (i cruising in the Downs in his 
own ship, Ibe Lion, ni tended by a pinnace, 
A brilliant, and desperate conflict ensued;- 
bnt after Burton had been shot by an archer 
through the heart the resistance of the Scots 
\vasatan end. Barton's ship was brought 
in triumph to the. Thames, and became the- 
second man-of-war in the Knglish navy, the 
(Iron I. llarrv, the earliest, having been built- 
in 1 ">()].. The defeat and death of Barton 
toolc place, ^ Aug. 151 1. King James de- 
manded redress from King 1 1 enry, who re- 
plied that the ' fate of pi nit CM was never an 
object of dispute aiwmg princes,' implying* 
probably that the capture of Port nguese ships 
was a clear act of piracy. Il'onry, indeed, 
freed the sailors of Barton, supplying them 
with money sullieienl; to take them homej 
but this act of clemency failed to satisfy the 1 
Scottish kintf, and llm dispute was finally 
fought out on 'Kloddun Kiold, 

[In addition to 1.1iu Stale Papers the historical 
atithoriliuH ro^urdin^ Andrew Burton ai'oHallV 
(Jlironiclo on the Knglish sido, and the histories 
of LoHlio and Jln^Iiiinuii <>n tho Scottish sido. Of 
thn Imlltul of Sir Andnw 'Barton, apparently an 
oxjiaiwion of \,]w itarrui.ivu in Hall's Chronicle, 
t.huro are tlmn* dift'rrunf. I'oriiiH the earliest being 
that of Bisliop Porch's folio nianiiHcript (about 
1650) ; tho HCMiond thft old hroa/lsido in black 
letter, printed for W. <)., uud sold ly tho book- 
sellers of Pye Corner; and the third the version 
printed hy Percy in his IteliquoB, and which iff 
simply thft folio nmmiflcripti copy, altered, b\it not 
improved hy a, comparison with t-ho old broadside- 
copy. Tho knighthood ntt ritwtnd to Andrew 
Barton in tlio halhitl i upparenlly fioh'tioiis, for 
in tho pocord of a gift of land to him in We in 
1510 (Registrtttn Mmjni SitjUli Rfyum Scotorum, 
pur. 351 1 ) no title IB mentioned.] ' T. P. H. 

BARTON, BE I INA I tT) ( 1 784- 1849),poet, 
was born of quakor ])arents at Carlisle on 
31 .Tan. 1784, his mother dying a few days 
after his birth. His father, "a manufacturer, 
married again in Bernard's infancy, removed 
to London, and finally engaged in malting 
business at Hertford, where he- died in the- 
prime of life. The widow and children 
afterwards resided at Tottenham. Bernard 
was sent to a qualcer school at Ipswich, 
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and at the age of fourteen was apprenticed 
to a shopkeeper, of the name of Jesup, at 
Halstead in Essex. After eight years' ser- 
vice he removed to Woodbridge, married 
his employer's daughter (1807), and entered 
into partnership with her brother as coal and 
corn merchant. In the following year his 
wife died in giving birth to a daughter, 
whereupon Barton abandoned business and 
became tutor in the family of Mr. Water- 
house, a Liverpool merchant. After staying 
a year in Liverpool, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Roscoe family, he returned 
to Woodbridge, and received a clerkship 
in . Messrs. Alexander's bank employment 
which he held for forty years until within 
two days of his death. 

In 1812, Barton published his first volume 
of verses, ' Metrical Effusions,' and began a 
correspondence with Southey. About this 
time he addressed a copy of complimentary 
verses to the Ettrick Shepherd, who hastened 
to respond in grateful and nattering terms. 
Hogg had written a tragedy, which he was 
anxious to see represented at a London 
theatre, and, not knowing how to proceed in 
the matter, solicited the assistance of the 
quaker poet, who in great perplexity applied 
to the amiable Oapel Lofft, and by that 
gentleman's advice the scheme was dropped. 
In 1818 appeared the ' Convict's Appeal,' a 
protest in verse against the severity of the 
criminal code of that day. The pamphlet 
bears no name on the title-page, but the 
dedication to James Montgomery is signed 
* B. B.' In the same year Barton published 
by subscription 'Poems by an Amateur;' 
and two years afterwards he found a pub- 
lisher for a volume of ' Poems' which re- 
ceived some praise from the critics and 
reached a fourth edition in 1825. ' Napoleon 
and other Poems ' (dedicated to George IV), 
and ' Verses on the death of P. B. Shelley,' 
appeared in 1822. 

It was at this time that Barton began a 
.correspondence with Charles Lamb. The 
freedom with which the quakers had been 
handled in the 'Essays of Elia' induced 
Barton to remonstrate gently with the 
essayist. Charmed with his correspondent's 
homely earnestness and piety, Lamb was 
soon on terms of intimacy with the quaker 
poet, for nobody loved more than Lamb 
the spirit, apart from the observances, of 
quakerism. Shortly after making Lamb's 
.acquaintance, Barton contemplated resigning 
his appointment at Woodbridge and sup- 
porting himself by his literary labours. 

-L ^J V 4/ 

Lamb, to whom he communicated the pro- 
ject, advised him strongly against such a 
course. ' Keep to your bank,' wrote Lamb, 



'and the bank will keep you.' Southey 
gave similar advice. Meanwhile his literary- 
work was beginning to tell upon his health. 
In his letters to Southey and Lamb he com- 
plained that he was suffering from low 
spirits and headache, and again his friends 
were ready with their advice Lamb rally- 
ing fri banteringly, and Southey seriously 
counselling him to keep good hours ani 
never to write verses after supper. At this 
time his pen was very active, and he gained 
both pleasure and profit from his labours. 
6 The preparation or a book,' says his bio- 
grapher, Edward Fitzgerald, 'was amuse- 
ment and excitement to one who had little 
enough of it in the ordinary course of daily 
life : treaties with publishers arrangements 
of printing correspondence with friends on 
the subject and, when the little volume 
was at last afloat, watching it for a while 
somewhat as a boy watches a paper boat 
committed to the sea.' 

In 1824 some members of the Society of 
Friends showed their respect for the poet in 
a tangible form, by raising the sum of twelve 
hundred pounds for his benefit. The origi- 
nator of the scheme was Joseph John 
Gurney, at whose death in after-years the 
poet composed a copy of memorial verses. 
Barton hesitated about taking the money, 
and asked the advice of Charles Lamb, who 
wrote that his opinion was decisive for the 
1 acceptance of what has been so honourably 
offered.' The money was invested in the 
name of a Mr. Shewell, and the yearly 
interest was paid to Barton. Though placed 
in somewhat easier circumstances by the 
bounty of his Mends, Barton did not at all 
relax his literary labours. In 1826 he pub- 
lished a volume of l Devotional Verses/ and 
1 A Missionary's Memoir, or Verses on the 
Death of J. Lawson.' These were followed 
by < A Widow's Tale and other Poems,' 1827, 
and A New Year's Eve,' 1828. After the 
publication of the latter poem he seems to 
have taken a long spell of rest ; or perhaps 
the public was growing too fastidious to 
relish the quaker poet's homely verses. His 
next appearance was in 1836, when he joined 
his daughter Lucy in the publication of i The 
Reliquary, with a Prefatory Appeal for Poetry 
and Poets.' Then followed another long 
period of silence, broken in 1845 by the ap- 
pearance of t Household Verses.' This 
volume, dedicated to the queen, attracted 
the notice of Sir Robert Peel, who on leaving 
office procured for the poet a pension of 100Z. 
a year. During all these years Barton seldom 
left Woodbridge. He had paid occasional 
visits to Charles Lamb, and once or twice 
went down into Hampshire to see his brother 
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an old lady who in her youth had beon tho 
friend of Cowper. In later life Burton grow 
more and more disinclined to take exercise, 



18 Nov. IHKI, aged 75. .1 Us principal pub- 
lications arc: I. ' Historical Treatise of a 
Suit in Ifyuity,' 1700. -J. 'Klementsof Con- 
vevaneiuii 1 .' b 1 \ols.. iSO^-ft. ifnd cd. 1891-0 



He liked to sit in his library and enjoy the , voyaiKMUtf/ "' uils., iSOi'-o, 2nd ed. 
prospect through the open window, or, i flu l ; tt. 'Original Precedents in Conyo; 
started with any friends for a walk, ho would | 5 vols., 1807 10. 4. * Practical Diss 



my friends 

soon stretch himself on the grass and waif 
for his friends' return. Though his sedentary 
habits affected his health, he was never pain- 
fully ill, and always kept a cheerful spirit. 
In 1846 he made a short stay at Aldbowugh 
for the benefit of his health', mid on return- 
ing to Woodbridgo printed privately a little 
collection of poems en til led 'Seaweeds 
gathered at Aldborough, Suffolk, in the 
Autumn of 1846.' Some other 1 rifles remain 
to be mentioned: 1. 'A Memorial of .1. J. 
Gurney/ 1847. 2. 'Birthday Verses at 
Sixty-four,' 1848. 8. < A Brief Memorial of 
Major E. Moor Wood, 1 1848. J, 'On the 



1831-2, 
oyancing/ 

Dissertation* 
on Conveyancing/ 

[donl. Mug., now nor., xxii. 215; Clarke's. 
JJihl. Lotfiim, 213, 214, 2-14; Sweet's Cat. of 
Law Jiooks (188-U 21 ; 1%. Diet, of Living 
Authors (1H1G), 1(>.'| T. C. 



Major 

Signs of the Times/ 1848, 5. <Tclmbod/ 
1848. On 19 Feb. 1849, Barton ( died after 
a short illness and with little suffering. In 
the same year his daughter .Lucy published 
a selection of his letters and poems, and 
Edward Fitzgerald (the distinguished trans- 
lator of ' Omar Khayyam 7 and ' Calderon '), 
afterwards her husband, contributed a bio- 
graphical introduction. In the ' Athenajum' 
obituary notice it is stated that, he loft much 
fugitive verse in manuscript. 

Bernard Barton is chiefly remembered as 
the friend of Lamb. His many volumes of 
verse are quite forgotten. Even the scanty 
book of selections published by his daughter 
contains much that might have been omit- 
ted. He wrote easily too easily and never 
troubled to correct what he had written. 
But all his work is unaffected ; nor are there 
wanting occasional touches of deep and 
genuine pathos. In his devotional verses 
there is a flavour of old-world quaintness 
and charm, recalling homely George Her- 
bert's ' Temple ; ' and in other lyrics Edward 
Fitzgerald found something of the 'leisurely 
grace ' that distinguishes the Greek An- 
thology. Free from all tinge of bigotry, 
simple and sympathetic, Bernard Barton 
won the esteem and affection of a large circle 
of friends, young and old, orthodox and 
heterodox. 

[Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton, 
selected by Lucy Barton, with a biographical 
notice by E[dward] Fptz] Gerald], 1849; 
Lamb's Letters ; Davy's MS. Suffolk Collections 
jn the British Museum Addit. MS. 19117.1 

A. H. B. 



BARTON, KDWAUl) 

seeond Kntf lish ambassador sent to Constanti- 
nople, was probably I ho serond son of Edward 
Barton of When by, Yorkshire, who died iu 
KilO (CiLovuu's J'wifft/ionuf yorJaiJrire, ed. 
Foster, p. fi). Burton was born about 1662 r 
and appears lo have succeeded William Haf- 
borne as lOn^lish ambassador at Constanti- 
nople in I5!)(). AH AVIIK tho case with lois 
predecessor, his (thief duty was at lirst to 
protect the interests of t he, Turkey Company, 
which had been established in Io79. Al- 
thongh he bore the title of 'agent for her 
majesty with the grand seignior ' and received 
a payment ol'JiOO/. from the exchequer (lOOct 
, t-lu,^ coiupiiny AVOB, as a rule, held re- 



sponsiblo for his salary, and seems to have 
failed to remit it regularly. In 1591 Lord 
liurghley adclrossed a series of questions to 
tho ollicials of the Turkey Company as to 
'what entertainment haw been made to Mr. 
Barton in curtain ty, and whether he has been 
allowed tho lour pe-r cent-, promised ; what 
allowance ho has had from tho beginning of 
his service, when ho has hnd any, and what 
it was for, as ho complains of groat want 
and unkind answers, and that Colling and 
Suiter, the consul and vice-consul at Tripoli, 
deny him relief (Mtat? Paper Calendar** 
14 'Aug. 1591). In 1504 Barton received 
2,000 gold 'clioquiiiff,' equivalent to 600/. f 
'for the queou'fet special service in Constan- 
tinople,' and early in 1590 ho received a formal 
commission as ambassador under the great 
seal, thus removing him from his dependence 
on the Turkey Company. Barton was popular 
among the Turks and fought under their nag. 
Mustapha, the first Turkish envoy in England,, 
told at' court in 1C07 how many years pre- 
viously ' Mr. Barton was in the army . . 
when Raab alias Suverin was won from the 
Christians,' and the sultan, Mahomet III, 
when informing (February 1595-6) Queen 
Elizabeth of the taking of' the fort Agria in 
Hungary from the forces of the archduke- 
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Maximilian in 1595, wrote: 'As to your 
highness's well-beloved ambassador at our 
"blessed Porte ; Edward Barton, one in the 
nation of the Messiah, he having been en- 
joined by us to follow our imperial camp 
without "having been enabled previously to 
obtain your highness's permission to go with 
my imperial staff, has well acquitted himself 
of his duties in the campaign, so that we have 
reason to be satisfied, and to hope that also 
your highness will know how to appreciate 
the services he has thus rendered to us in our 
imperial camp/ Soon after his return from 
this campaign the plague raged in Constan- 
tinople, and in 1597 Barton took refuge in 
the little island of Halke (XaXw;), where he 
fell a victim to the scourge on 15 Dec. He 
was buried there, outside the principal door 
of the church attached to the convent of 
the Virgin. The inscription on the slab above 
his grave was as follows : L Eduardo Barton, 
niustrissimo Serenissimre Anglorum Reginse 
Oratori, viro prsestantissimo, qui post reditum 
a bello Ungarico, quo cum invicto Turcor. im- 
peratore profectus fuerat, diem obiit pietatis 
ergo, setatis anno xxxv., Sal. vero MDXCVII. 
xviii. Kal. Januar.' 

In a letter to Barton from Thomas Hum- 
phreys, preserved among the State Papers 
(20 Aug. 1591), complaint is made of the 
conduct of Barton's elder brother, to whom 
he appears to have given large sums of money, 
and he is asked to bestow his bounty for the 
future on his sister and her children. A copy 
of Calvin's t Institutes ' accompanied the letter 
as a gift from the writer. 

[Ellis's Orig. Letters, (1st series) iii. 84-8, 
(3rd series) iv. 147 ; Notes and Queries (3rd 
series), xii. 459; Cal. of Domest. State Papers, 
1590-6.] S. L. L. 

BARTON, ELIZABETH (1506 P-1534), 
commonly called the NTTX or MAID OF KEXT, 
was, according to her own account, born in 
1506. About 1525 she was domestic servant 
at Aldington, Kent, in the household of 
Thomas Cobb, steward of a neighbouring 
estate owned by "War-ham, archbishop of Can- 
terbury. In that year she was attacked by 
some internal disease, and in the course of her 
recovery suffered from a violent nervous de- 
rangement, which developed into a religious 
mania. For days together she often lay in 
a trance, and while apparently unconscious 
* told wondrously things done in other places, 
whilst she was neither herself present nor 
yet heard no report thereof.' Her hysterical 
cries were at times ' of marvellous holiness in 
rebuke of sin and vice ' or concerned t the 
seven deadly sins and the ten commandments.' 



Superstitious neighbours, easily misled by a 

doubtful consistency in her ravings, concluded 

' that either the H"oly Ghost or the Devil 

possessed her. Cobb, her master, summoned 

Richard Masters, the parish priest, to aid 

him in watching her, and they were soon 

[ convinced that Elizabeth was inspired by 

| the Holy Ghost. Masters straightway re- 

EDrted the matter to Archbishop Warham at 
ambeth, and Warham, then in his dotage, 
sent the girl a message that she was not * to 
hide the goodness and the works of God.' 
In a few months the girl's illness left her, 
but Cobb and Masters, together with the 
villagers of Aldington, continued to treat 
her with pious respect, and Cobb, removing 
her from his kitchen, invited her to live on 
terms of equality with his family. She was 
unwilling to hastily forfeit the regard of her 
neighbours, and perceived it easy, as she 
subsequently confessed, to feign her former 
trances and the alleged prophetic utterances. 
About 1526 Archbishop TVarham found her 
reputation still growing, and directed the 
prior of Christ Church, Canterbury, to send 
two of his monks, Edward Booking [q. v.] 
and "William Hadley, to observe the girl more 
closely. The prior obeyed the order unwil- 
lingly ; but Booking on his arrival perceived 
that Elizabeth might prove a useful agent in 
restoring popular esteem to certain practices 
of the mediaeval church then widely dis- 
credited. He educated her in the catholic 
legends of the saints and induced her to in- 
sist in her utterances that she was in direct 
communication with the Virgin Mary. He 
taught her to anathematise in her ravings 
all the opponents of the catholic church, and 
to dispose of the protestant arguments with 
much coherency. The exhibition of theo- 
logical knowledge by an uneducated village 
girl naturally confirmed the popular belief 
that Elizabeth was divinely inspired. To 
extend her fame, Booking announced that on 
a certain day she would perform, a miracle. 
In the presence of 2,000 persons she was 
laid before the image of the Yirgin in the 
famous chapel of Our Lady in the neighbour- 
ing village of Court-at-Strete. There she 
fell into a trance lasting for three hours, 
during which her face underwent much dis- 
tortion. * A voice speaking within her belly * 
spoke ' sweetly and heavenly ' of the joys 
of heaven, and l horribly and terribly ' of the 
torments of hell. ' It spake also many things 
for the confirmation of pilgrimages and tren- 
tals, hearing of masses and confessions, and 
many other such things.' An account of the 
so-called miracle was written under Bock- 
ing's direction by a gentleman of the district, 
named Edward Thwaytes, and was circulated 
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far and wide. The tract is entitled t A. mi- 
raculous work of late done at Court-of-Strete 
in Kent, published to the deiioute people of 
tins tyme for their spiritual consolation, by 
Edward Thwaytes, Gent/ 1527. Immedi- 
ately afterwards Elizabeth left Aldington, 
at the alleged command of the Virgin, for 
the priory of St. Sepulchre at Canterbury, 
where a cell was assigned her, with Bock- 
ing as her confessor and attendant.. There 
her prophetic powers quickly developed, and 
she assumed the title of the Nun of Kent. 
She prophesied throughout 1557 and 1528, 
not only on all questions of national interest, 
but on the private circumstances of visitors 
who flocked to her cell and offered her fees 
for her services. ' Divers and many us well 
great men of the realm as mean men and 
many learned men, but specially many re- 
ligious men, had great confidence in hor, and 
often resorted to her.' Friendly monks of 
Christ Church supplied her secretly with 
sufficient information to enable her to escape 
serious error in her prophecies, and she main- 
tained her reputation by long fastings, by 
self-inflicted wounds which she attributed to 
her combats with the devil, and by stories of 
her ascents to heaven by way of the priory 
chapel. From time to time her oracles were 
collected, and in 1528 Archbishop "Warham 
showed one collection to Henry VIII, who 
refused to attach any weiglit to them, 
and Sir Thomas More, who also examined 
them at the king's request, spoke of them at 
this time as 'such as any simple woman 
might speak of her own wit.' But More had 
already done much indirectly to give per- 
manence to Elizabeth's fame. He published 
(in ch. xvi. of his Dialogue on catholic prac- 
tices, 1528) a categorical statement of his 
belief in the divine inspiration of Anne 
Wentworth, ' the maid of Ipswich,' a daugh- 
ter of Sir Eoger Went'worth of Ipswich, 
who, although only twelve years old, had 
in 1527 imitated most of Elizabeth's early 
experiences, and had then retired to the 
abbey of the Minories (GRANGER'S Works, 
Parker Soc. p. 65). Anne afterwards with- 
drew^her pretensions to the gift of prophecy. 
William Tindal repeatedly denounced both 
Elizabeth of Kent and Anne of Ipswich as 
impostors from 1528 onwards (cf. his Obe- 
dience of a Christen Man, 1528, p. 327, 
and his Answer to Sir Tlwmas Morels Dia- 
logue (1530), p. 91, in Parker Soc. edition 
of TTNDALE'S Works). But only a few of 
the bolder reformers appear to have wholly 
discredited Elizabeth's claims to divine in- 
spiration at this date. 

As soon as the king's intention of procur- 
ing a divorce from Queen Catherine was 



known tit Canterbury, El izabeth largely in- 
creased her influence by passionately inveigh- 
ing against it, 'in the name and by the 
authority of God.' Slu> publicly forbade the 
divorce, and prophesied that ii' any wrong 
were offered Quoeii Catherine, Henry 'should 
no longer be king of Iliis realm .... and 
should die a villain's doath.' Archbishop 
Warham was easily convinced by her; and 
her bold words led him to revoke his promise 
1o IUM Try tlio king to Anno Jioluyn. On 
1 Oct. 1528 he wrotij at 1 he nun's request 
to Wolsey, bogging 1 him to grant her au 
inUsrviow. Wolsoy assented, and, it is said, 
was confirmed by flio girl in his repugnance 
1o the divorce. After Iho cardinal's death 
in 1531, Elixiibct.li declared that by her in- 
tercession he wns ultimately admitted to 
heaven. .Between 1528 and* 1.5&2 the mm 
was recognised throughout England as the 
chiof champion both of Queen Catherine and 
of the catholic church in England. Bishop 
Fisher held ropuahul consultations with her, 
and wept with joy over lior revelations. 
The monks of Sion of ton invited her to 
their house; there Sir Thomas More met 
hor more than onco, and treated her with 
suspicious revurunco. The monks of the 
Charterhouse, bath at London and Sheen, and 
the Friar Observants of Richmond, Green- 
wich, and Cantor hury, publicly avowed their 
belief in her power of prophecy. The Mar- 
chioness of Exetor and the Countess of 
Salisbury, with many ot.hor peeresses, regu- 
larly consulted her at their own houses, and 
her prophecies were frequently forwarded 
to Queen Cathorino and tlio Princess Mary. 
The pope's agents in England (Silvester Da- 
rius and Antonio Pollio) and the pope him- 
self (Clement VI) she threatened with certain 
destruction unless they worked boldly in 
behalf of Queen ( father! no. According to 
her own account, Honry VIII and the rela- 
tives of Anne Boleyn sought in vain to bribe 
her into silence. In October 1 53:4 . Henry, 
accompanied by Anne Boloyn, mot. Francis I 
at Calais, and the girl asserted that her 
utterances alone had 'prevented the celebra- 
tion there of the marriage of Anne with the 
king. When on his return from France 
Henry passed through Canterbury on his 
way to London, Elizabeth thrust herself into 
his presence, and made fruitless attempts to 
terrify him into a change of policy. She 
tried hard, at the same time, to obtain an 
audience of Queen Catherine, but the queen 
prudently declined to hold any communica- 
tion with her, and there appears no ground 
for the common assumption that both Ca- 
therine and the Princess Mary at any time 
compromised themselves by their relations 
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with the nun (cf. P. FKIEDMANX'S Anne \ 
JBoleyn, i. 245). \ 

After Henry's marriage with Anne Boleyn 
(28 May 1533) the nun's adherents looked 
in vain for the fulfilment of her prophecy 
that he would die in the succeeding month. 
To maintain her influence she shifted her 
position, and declared that, like Saul, Henry 
was no longer king in the sight of God. The 
mendicant friars spread report of her new 
revelation throughout the country, and Crom- 
well, then at the height of his power, viewed 
it as a treasonable incitement to rebellion. 
Her friend Warham had died on 23 Aug. 1532, 
and on 30 March 1533 Cranmer was conse- 
crated to the primacy. The new archbishop 
was directed to subject the nun in the sum- 
mer of 1533 to rigorous examination, and on 
19 July the prioress of St. Sepulchre's was 
ordered by Cranmer to bring her before him 
and Dr. Gwent, the dean of arches. The 
girl at first maintained her prophetic role. 
Cromwell had sent down a set of interro- 
gatories, but Cranmer declined to use them, 
deeming them to be too direct to obtain the 
nun's conviction out of her own mouth, and 
one of Cromwell's agents wrote (11 Aug.) 
that *my Lord fof Canterbury] doth but 

i/ ^ m _ _ ^ j 

dallv with her.' But Cranmer had no in- 

t/ 

tention of treating the nun leniently, and 
repeated examinations drew a full confession 
from her in September. ' She never had 
visions in all her life, but all that she ever 
said was feigned of her own imagination, 
only to satisfy the minds of those which 
resorted to her and to obtain worldly praise 7 
(STKYPE'S Cranmer, ii. 272). On 25 Sept. 
Booking and Hadley, her chief counsellors, 
who had long been watched, were arrested, 
and in the course of the following October 
Booking confessed his share in the imposture. 
In November, besides the nun and the two 
monks of Christ Church, Masters, the parish 
priest of Aldington, Richard Bering, another 
monk of Canterbury, Hugh Rich and Richard 
Risby, Friars Observant of Canterbury, Henry 
Gold, parish priest of Aldermary, London, 
-and Edward Thwaytes, the author of the 
pamphlet on the Court-at-Strete miracle, 
were committed to the Tower. Brought be- 
fore the Star Chamber, they all threw them- 
selves upon the mercy of the court. A 
conference was held at Westminster by the 
judges, bishops, and peers as to the fate of 
the nun. In a public assembly (20 Nov.), to 
which persons from all parts of the country 
were summoned, Lord Chancellor Audley 
made a declaration that Elizabeth had aimed 
at the king's dethronement, and cries of 4 To 
the stake ' were raised by those present. In 
-accordance with an order issued by the Star 



Chamber, a scaffold was erected a day or two 
later by St. Paul's Cross ; the nun with her 
chief accomplices were placed upon it, and 
all read their confessions aloud there, while 
Capon, bishop of Bangor, preached a sermon 
in denunciation of the fraud. The ceremony 
was repeated in the same month at Canter- 
bury, when the culprits were exhibited on a 
scaffold erected in the churchyard of the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity (Chronicle of 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury, in Narratives 
of Reformation (Carnden Soc.), p. 280). To 
destroy the effect of the nun's influence it 
was deemed necessary to thus degrade her in 
the sight of her followers. It was also Crom- 
well's desire to implicate in the conspiracy, 
by repeated examinations of the prisoners, 
Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and other 
adherents of Queen Catherine, and probably 
the c[iieen herself. Many of Elizabeth's former 
disciples (including the'Marchioness of Exeter 
and Thomas Gold well, prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury) were aware of Cromwell's aim, 
and, panic-stricken by the nun's confession, 
wrote direct to Henry VIII begging him to 
pardon their former intimacy with her. There 
was no hurry on the part of the govern- 
ment in determining the punishment due 
to the offenders, and after their public ex- 
posure they were taken back to the Tower. 
But before the close of 1533 every detail in 
the imposture was known to Cromwell. When 
parliament met in the middle of January 
1533-4, a bill of attainder was drawn up 
against the nun, Booking, Bering, Rich, Risby, 
Gold, and Masters, the parish priest of Al- 
dington, as the concoctors of a treasonable 
conspiracy, and against Sir Thomas More, 
Bishop Fisher, Adeson, Fisher's chaplain, 
Abel, Queen Catherine's chaplain, Thwaytes, 
and two others, as abettors of it. To More 
and Fisher the bill was privately communi- 
cated before its introduction into the House 
of Lords (21 Feb. 1533-4). More family 
avowed his error in conferring with the nun ; 
produced a letter in which he had warned 
her to avoid politics ; and denied that he had 
admitted her prophetic powers (W. ROPER'S 
Life of Sir T. More, ed. Singer, 1817, pp. 125- 
133). The explanation was deemed satisfac- 
tory by Crorn well, and More's name was with- 
drawn from the bill in obedience to the wish 
of the House of Lords. Fisher in letters to 
the king and to the House of Lords declared 
that he had only tested the nun's revelations, 
and had committed no offence whatever; but 
the evidence as to his support of the nun 
was so powerful, and his defence was deemed 
so ineffectual, that proceedings against him 
were allowed to take their course. On 6 March 
the bill was read for the third time in the 
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and two others were sentenced 




feiture of goods and a term of imprisonment, ! moncd to military service against tl 
which was afterwards remitted. Elizabeth | (Mb, Jtof. Oriy. i. 21-ty and was 
with the priests and friars was executed at 
Tvburn on 20 April following-. Uich did 



not suffer the final punishment, but whether 
he died between the drafting of the bill of 
attainder and the execution of the sentence, 
or was pardoned in the interval, is uncertain. 
The nun in a pathetic speech from tho nca-Hold 
completed her former confessions by ailirm- 
ing- that she wus responsible for her own 
death and that of her companions, but slio 
complained that she, ' a poor wench without 
learning 1 / had been putted up by the praises 
men, who mudo her feigned 
a source of profit to tlumi- 



the Scots 
on the 

commission of array for Yorkshire in 28 Ed- 
ward T, and 
mentary 



nd again in .'51 Edward I (Parlia- 
Writ*, \. '277, ,'M5, 70). 



I/IVOH of Lho JudgcH.] 
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of learned 
revelations 
selves. 

[A full history of the conspiracy appears in 

the published Act of Attainder, 25 Henry VIII, 

cap. 12, which is given almost verbatim in Hull's 

Chronicle (1548), i'ol. 218 b et seq., but so tnr JLH 

it implicates Queen Catherine, its statements 

must be received 'with caution. See also Ifroude'f* 

History, i. and ii.; Paul lYiotlmjuin'H Anno 

Boleyn (1884); "Wright's Sxippreesion oi 1 the 

Monasteries (Camden Hoc,), pp. 13-34, where a 

number of documents relating to the nun arc 

printed from the Cottonian MS. (Cleopatra K. 

iv:) ; Gairdner's Letters and Papers of Henry VIII 

for 1533-4 ; Gayangos's Calendar of State Fupurs, 

Spain, for 1533-4, where Chappuye's lotteru to 

the Emperor Charles give an apparently impar- 

tial account of the nun's conspiracy; Slrype's 

Cranmer; Strype's Memorials, I. i, 271, whore 

many examples of the nun's oracles are printed ; 

Eurnet's Hist. Reformation (ed. Pococ]?), i. 246 ; 

Fuller's Church History (eel. I3rcwor), iii. 74-5.] 



BARTON, JOHN ( irih cent.), writer on 
Lollardy, appears to have flourished in the 
reign of II envy V, to whom be dedicated hia 
' C'Oiifutatio Lnllardormn.' A manuscript 
copy of this work is preserved in the library 
of All Souls' College, Oxford, written in a 
hand which Mv. Ooxe assigns to the fifteenth 
century. Other manuscripts of this author 
aro mentioned by Tail HIT, who apparently 
would identify him with a curtain John Bar- 
ton, Ksq., buried in St, Martin's Church, 
Ludgatc, 1'liiO; but tlions does not appear to- 
b(i any valid ground for this idcntilication. 
Tunnor wiyn that ho was po.ssibly chancellor 
of Oxford; but for this statement likewise 
lie fails to tfivo any authority, and it is better 
to bo content with Bart on 'H own description 
of himself, as quoted by Bale 'plain JoW 
Barton, tho physician.' 

ITamuT : (Jnxo'u OiitnloKUc, All Souls', ii. 13,1 

T. A. A, 



8* L. L. 



BARTON, FRANCES. [See 



BARTON, JOHN DE (fl. 1304), , 

otherwise called DE RYTON and DH FRYTON, 
a Yorkshire gentleman, is with Ralph Fitz- 
william, the king's lieutenant in Yorkshire, 
a member of the itinerary court constituted 
by the first commission of Trailbaston for 
Yorkshire, for which Hemingford gives as 



BARTON, MATTHEW (J715P-17 
admiral, entered tho navy in 17J50, onboard 
the. Fox, under tho command of Captain 
Arnold, and served with him on tho coast of 
South Carolina. Aftorwards ho nerved in 
tho Mediterranean under Captains 
Byng, Vanbrujjh, and Lord Augustus 
roy j'and in March 17W, being' then a mid- 
shipman of tho Somer-Mot, was made lieu- 
tenant in tho St. Joseph prize by Admiral 
Haddock. lie was then appointed to tho 
Lennox, of 70 gunn, and was engaged in her 
in tho capture of the Prineusa, 1ft April 
1740. In October he. was transferred to tho 
Princess Caroline, HO guns, commanded by 
Captain Griffin, forming part of tho fleet 
which wailed with Sir Chalotier Ogle for the- 
West Indies. On arriving at Jamaica, Ad- 



date 1304 (as to date Spelman's ' Glossary ' is miral Vernon selected the Priuce-ss Caroline 

silent). A parliamentary writ of 23 Nov. for his flag, and Captain Griffin was removed 

1304 is addressed to Barton and Fitzwilliam, to the liurford, taking Lieutenant Barton 

with two others (Parliamentary Write, i. with him. After the failure at Cartagena 



407) ; but their names do not appear in the 
later and greater commission for all the coun- 
ties. "Whence it seems probable the offences 
they weve to tiy were found to require judges 



the Buribrd came home and paid off. Burton 
was appointed to tho Nonsuch, 50 guns, in 
which ship he went to the Mediterranean 
and continued till after the battle off Toulon, 
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11 Feb. 1743-4, when, in September, he was 
appointed to the Marlborough, and a few 
months later to the Neptune, carrying the 
ilag of Vice-admiral Kowley, the com- i 
mander-in-chief, by whom, in May 1745, he ! 
was promoted to the command of the Duke : 
fireship ; and in February 1746-7 he was 
further promoted by Vice-admiral Medley ( 
to the Ajitelope frigate. In that, and after- 
wards in the Postilion xebec, he remained in 
the Mediterranean till the peace, when the 
Postilion was paid off at Port Mahon, and 
Barton returned to England in the flagship 
with Vice-admiral Byng. He had no 
further employment at sea till the recom- 
mencement of the war with France, when he 
was appointed to the Lichfield, 50 guns, one 
of the fleet which went to North America 
with Boscawen in the summer of 1755, and 
which, off Louisbourg, in June 1756, captured 
the French 50-gun ship, Arc-en-Ciel, armed 
en flute, and carrying stores. The next 
year he was senior officer on the coast of 
'Guinea, and, having crossed over to the Lee- 
ward Islands, brought home a large convoy 
in August 1758. The Lichfield was then 
placed under the orders of Commodore 
Keppel, as part of the squadron destined for 
Goree, and sailed with it on 11 Nov. On 
the 28th a heavy gale scattered the fleet ; at ' 
night, the Lichfield by her reckoning was 
twenty-five leagues from the African shore. 
At six o'clock on the following morning 
she struck on the coast near Masagan ; it 
was rocky and rugged : the sea was extremely ; 
high, and swept over the wreck, which beat 
violently, but by good fortune held together 
till the gale moderated, when those who had 
not been washed overboard or drowned in pre- 
mature attempts, managed to reach the shore, 
distant only about 400 yards; the saved 
amounted to 220 out of a crew of 350. These 
survivors, naked and starving, were made 
prisoners by the Emperor of Morocco, and 
kept for a period of eighteen months in 
semi-slavery. After a tedious negotiation 
they were at last ransomed by the British 
government, and arrived at Gibraltar on 
27 June 1760 (BEATSON, Naval and Military 
Memoirs, iii. 184 et seq. ; ' An authentic Narra- 
tive of the Loss of His Majesty's ship Lich- 
field, Captain Barton, on the coast of Africa, 
with some Account of the Sufferings of the 
Captain and the surviving part of the Crew 
... in a journal kept by a Lieutenant/ 
i.e. Mr. Sutherland, third lieutenant, Lond. 
12mo. 24 pp.) 

Captain Barton arrived in England on 
7 Aug., was tried for the loss of his ship, 
was fully acquitted, and in October was ap- 
pointed to the Tem6raire, a fine ship of 74 



guns, captured from the French only the 
year before. In this ship he served, under 
Commodore Keppel, in the expedition against 
Belle-Isle in April 1761, had especial charge 
of the landing, and was sent home with des- 
patches. He afterwards convoyed a num- 
ber of transports to Barbadoes, and served 
under Sir George Rodney at the reduction of 
Martinique, January 1762. In the following 
March he was detached, under Commodore 
Sir James Douglas, to Jamaica, and formed 
part of the expedition against Havana in 
June and July, during a great part of which 
time he commanded the naval brigade on 
shore. Under the stress of fatigue and 
climate his health gave way, and he was 
compelled to exchange into the Devonshire 
for a passage to England, which was not, 
however, put out of commission till the 
peace. He attained his flag on 28 April 
1777, became vice-admiral on 19 March, 
1779, admiral on 24 Sept, 1787, and lived on 
till 1795 ; but during the whole of these last 
thirty-two years his health, broken down by 
the Havana fever, did not permit him to 
accept any active command. He is described 
as faithful and affectionate as a husband, 
kind and forbearing as a master, unshaken 
and disinterested in his friendships ; a sincere 
Christian, piously resigned to the will of 
God during his long illness. 

[Grent. Mag. Ixvi. i. 81. Charnock (Biog. Kav. 
vi. 1 7) implies that this account was written * under 
the inspection of a relative ; ' it is, however, 
quite wanting in all family or personal details.] 

J. K. L. 

BARTON, RICHARD (1601-1669), 
Jesuit, whose real name was Bradshaigh or 
Bradshaw, was born in Lancashire in 1601. 
He was educated in the English college at 
Rome ; entered the Society of Jesus in 1625 ; 
became a professed father in 1040 ; rector of 
the English college at Liege in 1642 j pro- 
vincial of the English province (1656-60)' 
during the great political change in the col- 
lapse of the commonwealth and the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, and rector of the 
English college at St. Omer from 1660 till 
his death on 13 Feb. 1668-9. Dodd (Certa- 
men utnusque JEcclesits, 12) ascribes to him 
a work on the 'Nullity of the Protestant 
Clergy' in reply to Archbishop Bramhall, 
but the correctness of this statement has 
been questioned. Some interesting letters 
written by him in 1659-60 to Father General 
Nickell upon English affairs are printed in 
Foley's e Records.' 

[Oliver's Collections S. J. 51 ; Foley's Records, 
i. 227-32, vii. 78 ; Backer's Bibliptheque des 
Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus (1849), 
i. 439.] T. C. 
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BARTON, SIB EGBERT (1770-1853), 
general, -was son of William Barton, Esq., 
of the Grove, co. Tipperary, and was born 
in 1770. Being in the south of France in 
1790, he, like other Englishmen there, en- 
rolled himself as a volunteer in the national 
guard, and received the thanks of the Na- 
tional Convention for his conduct at Moissac 
during the disorders at Montauban. Ilnvi ng 1 
returned to England he obtained a commis- 
sion in the llth light dragoons, Avith which 
he served under the Duke of York in 1 795, 
and again in Holland in 1799, where he re- 
ceived the thanks of Sir Ralph Abercromby 
for his services on 8 Sept. at Oude Carspel. 
He became lieutenant-colonel 2nd life guards 
in 1805, and commanded the regiment at the 
time of the Burdett riots in 1810, when the 
life guards acquired so much unpopularity. 
He also commanded the two squadrons of 
the regiment subsequently sent to the Penin- 
sula, where he served for a time. He was 
promoted to general's rank in 1819, and was 
knighted in 1837. He died in London on 
17 March 1853. 

[Gent. Mag. 1853 ; Army Lists.] H. M. C. 



BARTON, THOMAS, D.D. (d y7 

royalist divine, received his education at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, and took both degrees in 
arts in that university before 20 Nov. 1029, 
when he was presented by Charles I to the 
rectory of Eynesbury , Huntingdonshire, then 
void by simony (BnucE, Cat. of Domestic 
State Papers of Charles I, iv. 101 ; RXMBB, 
Ibeebra, xix. 139; butcf. Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. i. 66). He subsequently, and appa- 
rently in 1631, became rector of Weatoneston, 
Sussex, of which benefice he was, for his 
loyalty, deprived in 1642. During the civil 
war he was chaplain to Prince Bupert, and 
on 25 Aug. 1660 he was restored to his rec- 
tory of "Westnieston. On 21 March 1603 he 
was created D.D. at Oxford by virtue of a 
letter from the Earl of Clarendon, chancellor 
of the university. He was buried at West- 
meston 25 March 1682-3. 

Barton is the author of: 1. t9 Avnrei- 
Xr/xa, or a Counter-scarfe prepared Anno 
1642 for the eviction of those Zealots that in 
their Works dene all external! bowing at the 
Name of Jesus. Or the Exaltation of his 
Person and Name, by God and us, in Ten 
Tracts, against Jewes, Turkes, Pagans, Here- 
tickes, Schismatickes, &c., that oppose both, 
or either, 7 London, 1643, 4to. 2. ''ATTO&WW 
TOV ^vriTixicrfj.aTof. Or a Tryall of the 
Covnter-scarfe, Made 1642. In answer to a 
Scandalous Pamphlet intituled A Treatise 
gainst superstitious Jesu-worship written by 
[ascall Giles, Vicar of Ditcheling, in Sussex. 



Wherein are discovered his Sopliismes ; ami 
the Holy Mother, pur Church, is clcered of 
all the slanders which Leo hath laid on her/ 
London, 1643, 4to. 3. ' Adyoj- 'A-yomos, or a 
Sermon of the Christian lioce, preached be- 
fore his Maiesty a,t Christ Church in Oxford, 
9 May 1043 ' [Oxford], 1643, 8vo. 4. < King 
David's Church-Prayer ; set, forth in a Ser* 
inon preached at S. Margarot Pattens, alins 
Itaod-Glinrcli, London/ on 21 June 1649. 
Printed in 4to in that your. 

[AValkor'n Sufferings of the Clorgy, ii. 211 ; 
Wood's Kast-i Oxon. ((Ml. Uliss),ii. 276*; Rion Col- 
logo Lilnsiry, N. .1 1. G, N. 1 1. 0*, 0. 4. 30 ; Nolcs 
and Queries, 3rd HOT. vi. 470, vii. 40, 1 04, 4th sop. 
i. 66; Out. of IVuitwl Bonks in JJviU Mus 
Watt's Bibl. Brit.J T. ('. 

BARTON, THOMAS (17:50 P-I780), di- 
vine, was a native of Ireland, but descended 
from au English family which sellled 1 here in 
the resign of Charles L After gradual-inff at 
Dublin University lie emigrated to Anioric-u, 
and in 1751 opeiKtcl a, school at- Norristrm, 
l^imsylvauia, being then about t\vunty-one 
years of 11^0. lh WJI.K for some, time tutor 
at the academy (now university) at Phila- 
delphia. In 175;$ Burton married Kstlier 
liittcmhousp, the daughter of u. neighbouring 1 
farmer, and sistov of J)r. David Uiti(nhrMise, 
the distinguished mallienijititnan and astro- 
nomer, whose close friendship lie enjoyed 
until his death. Jn 1754 Mart on went to 
England, whew lie received episcopal orders. 
He returned to America us a missionary of 
the Society for the Pro natation of the Gospel, 
with which he remained connected until 
175t). lie accompanied, as chaplain, llm ex- 
pedition to Fort (In (Juesne (now.'1'itt.Hburg), 
which ended in Urn deleat and death of its 
leader, General lirnddock. On leaving Yorl* 
comity, Pennsylvania, IKJ settled a(. .Lancaster 
as lector of St.. James's, .Hern lie remained 
nearly twenty years, dividing his time be- 
tween the duties of his oflice and the pursuit; 
of natural history. At last, his adherence to 
the royalist party compelled him to quit lus 
post, and lie removed to New York, where 
lie died, 25 May 17HO, aged 50. |Ii H wife 
seems long to have survi wcl him. Benja,min 
Smith Barton, tin* American physician and 
naturalist, was one of his children. 

[Barton'H Mcnnoira of David ItiUanhmuie, 
PliiJadolphin, 1813, pp. 100, 112, 87 ; Thachor's 
American Medical liiigpaphy, 1828, i.. U<) m ,t(./| 

A. R. B. 



WILLIAM (1508:^1678), 
liymnologist, must have lieon born 'about 
1598' from his recorded a#e at death (eighty). 
His verse-translation of the Psalms was first; 
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published in 1644 (Buss, Catal. 1518). It 
was reprinted and altered in 1645, 1646, 1651, 
1654, and later. The text having been re- 
vised for * the last time ' by its author, it was 
posthumously republished in 1682. In the 
preface Barton says: *I have (in this my 
last translation) corrected all the harsh pas- 
sages and added a great number of second 
metres.' He continues: 'The Scots of late 
have put forth a Psalm-book mostwhat com- 
posed out of mine and Mr. Eouse's ; but it 
did not give full satisfaction, for somebody 
hath been at charge to put forth a new edi- 
tion of mine, and printed some thousands of 
mine, in Holland, as it is reported. But 
whether they were printed there or no I am 
in doubt ; for I am sure that 1,500 of my 
books were heretofore printed by stealth in 
Enf/land and carried over to Ireland.' In 
1654 he had prepared the way for his en- 
larged and improved Psalms by publishing 
e A Y iew of the many Errors and some gross 
Absurdities in the old Translations of the 
Psalms in English Metre ' (Donee's copy in 
Bodleian). In 1659 ho published ' A Century 
of Select Hymns.' This was enlarged iii 
1668 to 'Four Centuries,' and in 168S to 
' Six Centuries,' the last being edited by his 
son, Edward Barton, minister of Weltbrd in 
Northamptonshire. His 'Centuries 1 were 
dedicated to Sir Matthew Hale. Hi chard 
Baxter suggested that Barton should spe- 
cially translate and versify the 'To Dei mi.' 
Late in life Barton was vicar of St. Marti its, 
Leicester, He is probably to bo idontHiod 
with the William Barton 'who was vicar of 
Mayneld, Staffordshire, at the opening of the 
civil wars, and who is described in a cer- 
tificate presented to the Ilouso of Lords 
19 June 1643 as 'a man of godly life, and 
able and orthodox in his ministry,' and as 
' having been forced to desert his* flock and 
family by the plundering cavaliers of Staf- 
fordshire ' (Hist. MS8. Com. Rep. v. 02 a). 
In Cole's ' Athen. Cantab.' he is described as 
a ' conforming Puritan.' From Oliver Hoy- 
wood's ' Obituaries ' we learn the time of liis 
doath : ' 1678. Mr. William Barton of St. 
Mai-tin's in Leicester died in May, a#od 80.' 
Notwithstanding the many editions those 
'Psalms 7 and 'Hymns' ran through, thoy 
are of very slender literary value. 

[Eeber's and Bliss's Catalogues; Bagfbnl, 
Harleian MS. 5921 ; Simon Brown's Proface to his 
Book of Hymns (1720); communication from 
Mr. W. T. Brooke, London; Hunter's MS. Chorus 
Vatum in Brit. Mus.] A. B. <1. 

BARVITUS (fl. 545) was a Scotch 
saint, said to have been the disciple of St. 
Brandan, and his companion in liis wander- 



ings. Dempster states that he wrote the life 
of his teacher, and nourished about 658, and 
that the Scotch church kept 5 Jan. sacred to 
his memory. Other authorities refer to one 
Barnitus, not Barvitus, as the saint from 
whose accounts of his own experience St. 
Brandan was tempted to g-o on his scorch for 
the Fortunate Isles, but Barnitus and Bar- 
vitus were apparently variants of one nauu>. 
A Scotch breviary says that Barvitus' body, 
or relics, was worshipped at Droghorn. The 
exact connection of the saint with St.. Bran- 
dan seems uncertain. The only work as- 
signed to Barvitus by Dempster is one en- 
titled ' De Brandani Rebus/ Tanner suggORta 
that this may be the old manuscript lift* of 
St. Brandan still preserved in Lincoln Col- 
lege library at Oxford. But Mr. Coxe assigns 
the handwriting of this manuscript to MH* 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

[Dempster's Hist. Ecclcs. ; Tannor ; Forbcs's 
Kalendar, 183, 274 ; Camemrius, Do Sootorum 
Vortitadine, 79; Kerrarius's Catalogus Genem- 
lis; Capgrave's Nova Logenda Angliia, fol. 4-i/> ; 
Coxe'fci Cat. Coll. Line. Cod. Lat. xxvii. 14.] 

T. A. A. 

BARWELL, LOUISA MARY (1HOO- 
1885), , musician and educational writer, was 
bom in the parish of St. Potor Mancrnft, 
Norwich, on 4 March 1800. Sho was tlio 
claugh tor of Illchard Maokonzio 1lattm[(|. v.] 
by his wi To Jan it Louisa (Novorro), born 170H, 
diod 1808. At tho ao of oihtoou she \vjis 



associated witli hor (atlior in tlio oditorship 
of tho 'Quarterly Musical Majjazino and K>- 
view.' Sho liml great inuwical <ta])a(:it,y with 
an (i.xcjuisito voic.n, and ]ilayd from Kdoro at. 
sight. A ('tor hnr niaiTiagis Avilli John \\\\v- 
wMl, wiiio morriliant. at. Norwich (horn 1 70S, 
ditwl 187(3), Him dovolod miuth at.l-iMition In 
tlm composition of (sducati<inal works, dt- 
V(4o]mg a i'(iniarl(a])l<) gift for tlio cnmpn*- 
honsion of oliild nalnrtt, phynical and anuntal. 
Sho i'rtMjuontly uont,ri1>ut.od' to t ho '(JnartorJy 
Journal of Kdiuiatiou ' from about', tlio voar 
"I HJi I , ant.Lftipating Memo of tli modern vlows 
and ])lans of oduoat-ion. ILr liusbaTid, who 
sliarod hor iutcrnst, in tln'w suhjoct, was largoly 
instrumontal in wodiiring tlio snceo.ss of a 
scliomo by which a charity day-school for girls 
at Norwich was convortod into an industrial 
training-school for #irk With Von Follon- 
berft 1 , in whoso school at llofwyl all t.lu-ir 
sons were placed, tlio Jkrwolls formod an 
intimate friendship. In tho by^oiK* litorary 
society of Norwich, portraytul by Harriot. 
Martineau, Mrfl. Barwoll held an* honoured 
]>lace. Her cloHowl. friend was Ludy Nool 
Byron, whoso corrosimndonco with her was 
constant, and whoso papers she arrangod, in 
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the later years of Lady Byron's life. She 
survived her friend nearly a quarter of a 
century, dying on 2 Feb. 1885, leaving four 
sons and a daughter. Her publications 
were : 1. ' Little Lessons for Little Learners/ 
1883 (in monosyllables ; fourteen subsequent 
editions). 2. 'The Value of Time,' 1834. 
3. ' The Value of Money,' 1834. 4. ' Little 
Lessons for Little Learners,' 2nd series, 1835 
(many subsequent editions). 5. ' The Elder 
Brother,' 1835. 6. ' Edward the Crusader's 
Son,' 2 vols., 1836. 7. ' Remember, or Mam- 
ma's Birthday,' 1837. 8. ' Nursery Govern- 
ment,' 1837. 9. ' Sunday Lessons for Little 
Children,' 1838. 1 0. ' The Novel Adventures 
of Tom Thumb the Great, showing how he 
visited the Insect World and learned much 
Wisdom/ 1838. 11. ' Trials of Strength, 
Moral and Physical/ 1839. 12. ' The Nursery 
Maid/ 1839. ' 13. 'Letters from Ilofwyl/ 
1842 (published at Lady Byron's suggestion). 
14. 'Gilbert Harland, or Good in 13 very- 
thing/ 1 850. 1 5. < Childhood's Hours,' 1 85 1 | 
(ordered by the queen to be used in the 
royal nursery). 10. 'Flora's Horticultural 
Fete/ 1880 '(poem for the benefit of the | 
children's infirmary established at Norwich ! 
by her friend Madame Jenny Lind-Gold- ' 
schmidt). 

[Norfolk News, 7 Feb. 1885; Times, 13 Feb. ; 
1885 ; Norfolk Tour, 1829, pp. 1088 sq. (refers i 
to Mrs. George Taylor) ; private information.] ' 

A. a. 

BARWELL, KICHARD (1741-1804), 
Anglo-Indian, was the son of William Bar- 
well, governor of Bengal in 1748, and after- 
wards a director of the East India Company 
and sheriff of Surrey in 1768. His family, 
which apparently came from Kegworth in 
Leicestershire, had been connected with the 
East for several generations. Barwell was 
born at Calcutta on 8 Oct. 1741, appointed 
a writer on the Bengal establishment of the 
East India Company in 1756, and landed at 
Calcutta on 21 June 1758. After holding a 
succession of lucrative appointments, he was 
nominated in the Regulating Act (13 Geo. Ill 
c. 63) a member of council in Bengal, with 
Philip Francis as one of his colleagues, Gene- 
ral Clavering as commander-in-chief, and 
Warren Hastings as governor-general. The 
statute is dated 1772-3, but the members of 
council did not take their seats until 20 Oct. 
1/74. ^ It is by his constant support of Has- 
tings, in opposition to the party led by Fran- 
cis, that Barwell's name is known to history. 
Hastings said of him : < He possesses much 
experience, a solid judgment, much greater 
lertihty of resources than I have, and his 
manners are easy and pleasant.' Francis, on 



the other hand, -wrote of him: 'lie, is ra- 
pacious without industry, and ambitious 
without- an exerlion of his faculties or steady 
application to alHiirs. Me will do whatever 
can be done by bribery awl intrigue ; he has 
no other resource..' And this character seems 
to be the. more accurate.. A scandalous story 
is told of liim in a runs book on tit led <The, In- 



trignes of a Nabob; or Uongal tlmliliest Soil 
for the (3m will of Lust, Injustice, and Dis- 
lioneHty. Hy 1 \. V. Thompson. Printed f or 
the Author, 1780.' It appears Hint Harwell 
had enticed awny the writer's misl.ress 
who passed at Calcutta, for his wife, ami 
then discontinued mi inmiiily promised 1o 
the writer ns thn price of his' acquiescence. 
While, member of council he was a.ccuse,d of 
deriving an illicit, profit of iJ() f ()0()/. a year 
, from certain salt- contracts. lie. could' not 
flony the charge, und his prosecution was or- 
dcwl by llio c.oiirl, of directors, bnt, the p,. n . 
cowlings fell through. Fn connection with 
I this a-fl'nir ho fought a bloodless duel with 
General (Havering. Francis and Harwell 
were antagonists at- the whist-table, whore 
Francis is said to have won !>(),()()()/. at a 
sitting. Fn 1780, after a truce had boon 
patche,d ii]) between Hastings ami Francis, 
Harwell retired from the service, lie is said' 
to have brought to Knghmd one of the largest- 
fortunes ever accumulated; and it is of him 
that the wdl -known slorv is told, ' Ketch 
more durriclw.' In I7K1 he bought, from tho 
trustees of the Karl of Halifax for the sum 
of 1(W,5()0/. the line estate of St.anstead in 
Sussex, and subsequently added largely to 
his possessions in that, 'county. StansYead 
House he 'enlarged and remodelled in a stylo 
of expense which contributed (o exhaust, tlio 
oriental treasurer by which it, wa,s sup])lied. T 
AH architects, Honomi and ,'Iames Wyatf, 
were isni]loyo<| on tlu^ work lor five years 
whilo HkiMibilily' 'Hrown laid out tho 
flroniHlR. In 1784 Harwell was returned as 

? w ^. Iv :' H ' nml iu I7IK) ' aml " 

,l(ir WincholNcn. Tn J)ecembM* 1700 ho 
l,i s H oat, and di(td at- Shmstead on 



- 

2 &ei)t. 1804. In 1770 ho had married a 
Miss hamlerson, t,b(j reipiin w - Ixsauty of (Cal- 
cutta: but Aim died in November 177H leav- 
ing ono win. A porl-ru it of Harwell, seated 
m hia library with tliis son by his side, was 
painted by Sir ,Toslma Reynolds, and en- 
graved in mezsot int, ), y I)i (Benson. Short lv 
alter his death all liis ostates in Sussex wens 
flold by his triwtww, ono of whom was Sir 
Jilijah Impey. 

[Gent. Mnff. Ixxiv. 888; Dalhiwayn History 
of 6n.8eac; Memoiwofi^mci8(l807); Kehoci 
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BAHWICK, JOHN (JL 1340), tlieolo- 
gian, took his name from Berwick, where lie j 
appears to have been born or brought up. 
From Berwick he seems to have removed to 
the Franciscan schools at Oxford, at which 
university he became a doptor of theology, and 
is enumerated as the twenty-second reader of 
divinity belonging to that order in the early 
years of the fourteenth century. He .ap- 
pears to have studied at Paris likewise ; for 
we are told by Dempster and Bale that he also 
went by the name of Breulanlius ; and this^ 
Breulanlius is mentioned towards the end of 
the fifteenth century by the all-accomplished 
Pico dellaMirandula as resisting Hoger Bacon 
and other philosophers, who seem to have ad- 
vocated the study of astrology at the univer- 
sity of Paris. Leland also calls him the con- 
temporary of William of Ockham, of whose 
doctrines, he adds, Barwick was a strenuous 
adherent. Bale states that he flourished about 
1340 ; and he appears to have read divinity 
lectures at Oxford about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. But this seems assign- 
ing rather a late date to an opponent of Hoger 
Bacon. He was buried at Stamford. 

Plis chief works were a commentary on 
Peter Lombard, and the treatise entitled 
* Super Astrologorum Prognosticis,' which 
Bale praises highly. His other writings 
were on the ordinary modiraval scholastic 
subjects. Dempster gives a full list. 

[Dempster's Hist. Eccles. ; Bale, i. 413; Pits, 
439 ; Angolus a Vranersi-o's Curtail ion Sertir 
phicum, 327 ; Brewer's Monumental FrunciflCiinu, 
552 ; Pico della Mirandula, In Aatrologiam, 
lib. xii. c. 7-] T. A. A. 

BARWICK, JOHN (1612-1664), dean 
of St. Paul's, was born at Wethers! auk, hi 
Westmoreland. His parents probably be- 
longed to that yeoman class which is so nu- 
merous in the north, for they are described 
,as * honest people who had a small estate. 7 
John was the third of five sons, and he and 
his brother Peter [q. v.] were selected by their 
parents as the two who wore to be* 'brud 
.scholars.' After having spent a little time, 
unsatisfactorily at two or three small gram- 
mar schools in the neighbourhood of his home 
lie was sent to Sedbergh school, in Yorkshire,, 
-where he made great progress in his studios. 
In 1631 he proceeded to St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where lie won so high a reputa- 
tion that, either before or immediately after 
taking his B.A. degree (1635), lie was de- 
puted by the college to represent its interests 
in a dispute respecting the election of a new 
master. Boy though lie was, he discharged 
his important trust most successfully, and 
was presently elected fellow of the college. 



He received holy orders, and in 1638 took 
his M.A. degree. But he was not destined 
to continue long in the peaceable enjoyment 
of his fellowship. The civil war broke out, 
and in 1642 the royalists at Cambridge raised 
a sum of money for the king, find in-ranged 
to transmit it to him, together with some col- 
lege plate. The parliament received informa- 
tion of what was going on, and sent Cromwell 
with a party of foot to a place called Lower 
Hedges, between Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
for the purpose of cutting off the supplies. 
This fact becoming known, a party of horse 
was formed, of which Barwick was one, who 
conveyed the treasure through byroads to 
Nottingham, where the king had set up 
his standard. The parliament wero so pro- 
voked at being out-manumvred that they sent 
Cromwell with a body of troops, who com- 
mitted great ravages in the university. This 
called forth two strong 1 remonstrance*!, in both 
of which Barwick took a promi norit part. The 
first was entitled ' Certain Disquisitions re- 
presenting to the Conscience the Unlawful- 
ness of the Solemn League and Covenant,' 
the first edition of which wits immediately 
seized and burned, so that the earliest edition 
extant is the second, published in 1 644. The 
second and more famous remonstrance was 
that entitled 'Querela, Caiitahrigiuiisis,' a 
pamphlet of about thirty pages, which is 
largely ((noted in "WalkerV tiiiHeringH of the 
Clergy.' Barwick, who was well known to 
have been n chief author of these pieces, 
was forced to leave Cambridge, and of course 
lost his fellowship. I In found \\ firm patron 
in Bishop Morion, who made him his chap- 
lain, and gave him the fourth stall at Dur- 
ham Cathedral and the rectories of 1 loughton- 
lo-Spring and \Va,lsinglmm ; these, however, 
were but nominal preferments, for th< poor 
bishop was deprived of all stibKta.rit.ial patron- 
age. Barwick settled in London, and throw 
himself he-art ami soul into the king's cause. 
Ho carried on a private correspondence, j>e- 
tween London and Oxford, which was then 
1 1m king's head-quarters; he communicated 
to the king all tlio designs and attempts of 
the rebels, and conveyed his majesty's orders 
to t lie friends of the royal cause. T]i order 
that he might carry oil these negotiations 
with greater safiity/hn became an inmate of 
Durham House, the London residence of his 
patron, the Bishop of Durham. This an- 
swered a double purpose. Durham House 
was so spacious a mansion that he could the. 
more easily hide in it , if necessary, the riphors 
relating to the king's business and ho was 
ablo, jf asked what he was doing in London, 
to reply that he was noting as chaplain to 
Bishop Morton. He had, moreover, the op- 
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portunity of reclaiming to loyalty some who 
had been led away by the great speakers of the 
Long parliament ; among others Sir Thomas 
Middleton and Colonel Roger Pope. The 
services which Barwick rendered to the royal 
cause were immense. He had a large share 
in bringing about the treaty of the Isle of 
Wight; and after the death of Charles I he 
at once transferred his allegiance and active 
services to Charles II. But his health was 
terribly shattered, partly by over-anxious 
work, partly by grief at the loss of his royal 
master ; and had not his two brothers, Peter 
and Edward, come to his assistance, ho would 
have completely broken down. First Peter, 
and then Edward, helped him by attending 
the post-office on the days when letters came 
in or went out ; and by this means John's 
labours were relieved, and 'he, whose interest 
it was to keep close, was less seen, abroad.' 
The service, however, was a very hazardous 
one, and the Barwicks wore soon betrayed 
by the treachery of a post-office official 
named Bostock. John was charged with high 
treason, and was committed (April 1650), 
first to the Gatehouse prison at Westmin- 
ster, and then to the Tower. Neither the 
threats of torture nor the most magnificent 
promises could induce him to betray any of 
the king's secrets ; and, with great presence 
of mind, he managed to burn all his ciphers 
while the officers were breaking open the 
doors of his chamber to arrest him, so that 
his papers disclosed nothing. The history of 
his life in the Tower is one that might glad- 
den the hearts of vegetarians and total ab- 
stainers. He was supposed to be a dying 
man ; indeed his friend, Mr. Otway, had un- 
dertaken the care of decently interring him, 
a task which he expected soon to have to 
fulfil. But the extreme simplicity of Bar- 
wick's diet in the Tower (he lived on herbs 
and fruit or thin water gruel, and drank 
nothing but spring water), combined, no 
doubt, with the necessary abstention from all 
business for he was forbidden the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, and of all books except the 
Bible wrought so wonderful a change in his 
health, that when Mr. Otway, by permission 
of President Bradshaw, visited him, he could 
not believe that the hale, stout man who re- 
ceived him was the Dr. Barwick whom he 
expected to find a living skeleton. For two 
years and four months Barwick was kept in 
durance. Mr. Browne, the deputy-lieutenant 
of the Tower, was so struck with his Chris- 
tian demeanour that he was won over to the 
religion of his prisoner, and had his child 
baptised by Barwick according to the rites 
of the church of England. Mr. West, lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, was so attracted by 



Barwick, that he soon relaxed tho rigour 
with which the prisoner had at first been 
treated. Barwick was released, without any 
trial, in August lOffcJ, und repaired first to 
his old friend and patron, Bishop Morton 
who received him with tho utmost cordiality' 
he next visited Ids aged parents, and thpji re- 
sidcd for sonio months in the house of Sir 
T. Eversfield in Sussex. He finally took up 
Ids abode in his brother Peter's house in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, mid renewed his manage- 
ment of the king's correspondence with as 
much care, socresy, and success as ever. 
lie visited Dr. Hewitt, preacher at St. Gre- 
gory's, when lie was imprisoned for conspiring 
against Cromwell, and attended him at the 
last scene on the so.allbld (June 1(558), when 
he received from him a ring 1 witli the motto 
'Alter Ami ides, 1 which he wore until his 
death. He was also with Mishop Morton in 
his last moments (2 Sept. I (159'), preached his 
fimoral sermon, and wrote hislife( 1000). "Har- 
wich took as important apart in tho allairs of 
tho church as in those of tin; state, receiving 
valuable, aid in this department from Dr. Al- 
leatreo. As the old bishops were, one by one, 
dying oil', and no new ones were, consecrated 
in their place, apprehensions were entertained 
lest tho episcopal succession should be lost. 
In 1659 BarwJc'h was employed to ride about 
among the survi ring bishops, and gather their 
opinions about preserving the succession. Jlo 
was then sent over liy the hishops to report 
the state of church attain; to the king at 
Breda. There lie preached before tho king, 
and was immediately appointed one of the- 
royal chaplains; he presented to Charles, 
many petitions on behalf of his friends, but 
none on his own behalf. I To showed the 
same unselfishness at the Restoration ; he re- 
linquished his right; to his fellowship at St. 
John's, because the intruder had the character 
of being 'a hopeful young man of learning 
and probity. 1 I To showed his gratitude 1o- 
his old tutor at St. John's, Mr. l<Y)thergill, by 
procuring for him a prebend at York ; but 
for himself lie was quite content to be. re- 
instated in his old preferments. 1 Jut his ser- 
vices to church and king were too great to}>e 
overlooked. It was first proposed to make 
him bishop of Man ; but the see, which, under 
any circumstances, ho would have refused, 
could not be offered to him, JIH the Countess- 
of Derby required it for her. own chaplain. 
The king then desired to make him bishop 
of Carlisle ; but ho absolutely declined to 
accent a mitre at all, lest people should 
imagine that his zeal to maintain the epi- 
scopal succession arose from a hope that he 
should some day be a bishop. He accepted, 
however, the deanery of Durham, to which 
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he was appointed on All Saints' Day 1660 ; 
and in the following October he was trans- 
ferred to the deanery of St. Paul's, a post of 
more anxiety and less emolument. Both at 
Durham and St. Paul's he used his utmost 
energies to restore the fabrics and the ser- 
vices after their long neglect, and in Lon- 
don especially he made his mark by reviv- 
ing the old choral services. He was pro- 
minent also in other ways. In conjunction 
with Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Dolben, 
he visited Hugh Peters, in order to extract 
from him some account of the person who 
actually cut off the head of Charles I ; but 
the attempt failed. He was one of the nine 
assistants of the bishops at the Savoy con- 
ference, and he was unanimously elected pro- 
locutor of the lower house of convocation of 
the province of Canterbury. In 1662 his 
health began to fail, and he purposed giving 
up all his appointments and retiring to a 
country living ; but he did not live to cany 
out this purpose. He died in London from 
an attack of pleurisy, which carried him oil' 
in three days. In his last moments ho was 
attended by his old friend, Peter Gunning, 
who preached his funeral sermon, Ilonch- 




jpitanh 

mains among those ruinous ones, being con- 
fident of the resurrection both of the one and 
the other.' Beyond the writings already men- 
tioned Dr. Barwick published nothing except 
a sermon in 1061 ; but though ho has not 
immortalised himself by his pun, he linn, by 
his deeds, left behind him a name which will 
always be venerated by English churchmen. 
He is said to have furnished Lord Clarendon 
with materials for writing his history, but 
this does not appear to be certain. 

[Vita Joannis Barwick by Peter Warwick, and 
English translation by Hi Ik i ah Bedford; Wul- 
kor's Sufferings of the CJcrgy, pt. ii. p. 20; 
Granger's History of England ; John jBiinviuk'H 
Works.] J. II. 0. 

BAEWICK, PETER (1619-1705), phy- 
sician in ordinary to King Charles II, was 
the younger brother of John Barwick, dean 
of St. Paul's. Like his elder brother, he wns 
educated at Sedbergh school, and St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he was a founda- 
tion scholar. He was appointed by Bishop 
Wren to the fellowship at St. John's, in the 
gift of the Bishop of Ely, but could not bo 
admitted ' through the iniquity of the times.' 
He was driven from Cambridge by the civil 
war, and became tutor to Mr. Ferdinando 
Sacheverell, of Old Hayes, in Leicestershire, 
who left him by will a legacy of 20/. a year. 
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He returned to Cambridge in 1647 to take 
his M.A. degree, and when there applied 
himself diligently to the study of medicine. 
In 1651 he was at Worcester, holding per- 
sonal intercourse with Charles II, and receiv- 
ing tokens of his favour ; and all through 
the rebellion he cordially supported his 
brother in his efforts for the royal cause. 
In 1655 he received his M.D. degree, and in 
1657 took a house in St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Here he was joined by his brother, Avlio re- 
paired at his own expense an oratory which 
he found there, in which John dai ly read the 
proscribed service of the church in the pre- 
sence of a few royalists. About this time 
Peter married a Mrs. Sayou, a niordiant'ti 
widow and a kinswoman of Archbishop Laud. 
At the Restoration he was made one of the 
king's physicians in ordinary, and became 
highly distinguished in his profession throi igh- 
out the city, being particularly famous for 
his treatment of the small-pox and all sorts 
of fevers. Ho supported Harvey's discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, and he is said 
to have written one of the best contemporary 
treatises on tho subject. He WHS elected fel- 
low of the College of Physicians ^0 June 1 055. 
Tie was us staunch a chui'chmau as his brother 
.John; and it must have been u proud mo- 
ment for him when, in 1001, Sheldon, bishop 
of London, and the other bishops, dnans, and 
archdeacons, met at his house, and proceeded 
thence to St. Paul's to open the first, session, 
of con vocation for the revising 1 of tin* -prayer, 
book. When the plague broke out, hi l<i(>5', he 
was oiio of tin* few physicians who manfully 
stayed at their posts; and he is mentioned 
by Dr. Hodges in his account of the plague 
as one who did groat service in .London. I In 
kept his house fortlm convenience of attend- 
ing the daily sorvico at tin* cathedral, which, 
ho never neglected all through tho plugiu*. 
In 1'act ho seems to have kept thn oiliciuting 
clergy up to their duty during that trying 
time, for wo find one of tho f petty canons* 
writing to Dean Bancroft : ' Dr.' JJarwick 
asked, as all others, if I hoard anything con- 
corning the monthly communion, to which 
I could say lit tin; '" and again a week Inter: 
'Dr. Harwidt is tho constant fruc|ii enter of 
our church, sometimes three times a day/ 
Tillotsou also writes to Sanoroft: 'I liuvo 
acquainted Dr. liing with your intentions of 
charity to tho poor [about St. Paul's], and 
shall take Dr. Warwick's advice before it bo 
dis]>os(3d of [BtLis], Though tho plagiw 
could not drive him from his homo, tho ii re- 
did ( 1 066). His house was burned down with 
St. Paul's, and he removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster Abbey that ho might 
attend the daily services there, as lui hart 
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before attended them at St. Paul's. Here 
he lived for many years, and the story of 
his life is one of touching simplicity. He 
"began every day by attending the six o'clock 
prayers ; he then attended the poor profes- 
sionally, prescribing for them gratis, fur- 
nishing them with medicines at his own 
expense, and ' charitably relieving their other 
wants.' The rest of his time lie divided 
between his professional and literary work 
and the society of his friends, one of the 
chief of whom was his neighbour, Dr. Busby ?> 
of Westminster school. He was censor of 



tit Stockpovt, and St. Mary's at Greenwich. 
Between 1S25 and 1840 he designed and 
superintended the building of the houses in 
Belgravo Square, those at the corners ex- 



ceptod. His most important public work is 




tlio progress of this building he, erected a 
house of correction at. "Wisbeach, and en- 
larged the gaol at TCly. The. Conservative 
Club House was bis hist important, work. 
In tins undertaking he was associated with 



the College of Physicians in 1674, 1684, Sydney Smith, A..II.A. The biiihliug was 
1687 and" ' elect' from 26 March 1G8B to begun in 184.'$, and finished in 1845. T n 
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6 Nov. 1691. In 1694 his eyesight entirely 
failed him, and he was obliged to give up his 
practice ; but he lived on for eleven years, 
'giving himself to contemplation and the 
conversation of a few friends.' lie died 
4 Sept. 1705. Dr. Peter Barwick Ls now 
chiefly known for his interesting life of his 
brother, the dean, which he commenced in 
1671, writing it in Latin, chiefly, it is said, 
for the sake of inserting the Latin disputation 
which his brother wrote for his D.I), degree ; 
the thesis of it was ' That the ihothod of im- 
posing penance and restoring penitents iu-the 
primitive church was a godly discipline, and 
that it is much to be wished it was restored.' 
To the 'Life' he added an appendix vin- 
dicating the royal authorship of the Et/c&>i/ 
ncriXwc. The ' Vita Joannis Barwick ' was 



published in 1721 by Hilkiah Bedford, the 
nonjuror, who also wrote, and published in 
1724, an excellent English translation of the 
work, and enriched it with copious notes on 
the various people mentioned therein ; those 
notes are very valuable to the student of the 
history of the period. The manuscript of the 
life, with papers used in it, was deposited in 
the library of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

[Life of Peter Barwick, attached to the English 
'Translation of the Life of John Barwick by 
Hilkiah Bedford ; Vita Joannia Barwick; Ellia's 
Original Letters, 2nd scries, vol. iv. ; Mimic's 
Boll, i. 352-4.] J. II. 0. 

BASEVI, GEORGE (1794-1845), archi- 
tect, was born in London, and educated by 
Dr. Buraey at Greenwich. Ho was the soil 
of George Basevi, whose sister Maria married 
Isaac D'Israeli and was the mother of Ben- 
Tarn in Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. In J 8 11 
Basevi became a pupil of Sir John Soane ; in 
1816 he made a tour through Italy and 
Greece, returning three years later to Eng- 
land. In 1821 he was appointed surveyor to 
the Guardian Assurance Company, and was 
engaged at the same time upon two Christian 
churches in a pagan style ot art, St. Thomas's 



the latter year the same archil rets were ap- 
point (id to rebuild the (Jarl ton Club premises, 
JtascvL died before the commencement of 
the work. lie was engaged in inspecting 
the western hell-lowe.rof Kly Cathedral, ami 
fell and was killed upon the spot. This acci- 
dent happened Hi Oct. 1RI5; he was buried 
in u chapel at the east, end of the. r.a.l,he<lral. 
He was a tableful architect, in the classic 
styles. A list of his works will be found in 
the Dictionary of the Archil-ect.ural Publi- 
cation Society. 

[Avr.hiluctnral Publication Sofidy's 
avy, 1853 ; Civil Kugincnr ; P>uiMer; It 
Dictionary of Artists of Iho KngliHh 
1870.] K. K. 

BASHAM, W1U.IAM UI<!IIARI>,MY1X 
('1804-1H77'), physician, was born tit Dins, 
lie was at first, placed in a. banking house, but, 
preferring the medical profession, ho entered 
UH a student at West ininsl er 1 lospi I n I in 1 Sol . 
In 1H3JJ lie went to lOdinbnrgh, and took his 
M.D. degree in the following year. After this 
ho mode a voyage to China, where, in a skir- 
mish ou the Clinton river, lie received a, wound 
in the leg. In iK-Itt he was appointed phy- 
sician to Iho Wostminslcr Hospital, and lie 
devoted LimHclf to the, school, giving lectures 
on medicine until 1871 . He directed his at- 
tention especially to the study of dropsy a,nd 
renal disease, and he wrote much that was 
original uud important in connection with 
these subject s 1 . ( )f great, physica 1 energy and 
robust frame, he, was a, physician of much cul- 
ture, skilled in chemistry and botany, and an 
excellent artist, the illustrations in his works 
being furnished by his own pencil. 

He was the author of the following works : 
1 . ' On Dropsy/ 1 858. < ( )u Uenal I >iseases,' 
1870. 8. ' Aids to the Diagnosis of Diseases 
of the Kidney/ 1872. 

[Lancet, October 1877.] K. K. T. 

BASING or BASnSTGSTOKE, JOHN 

. Y262\ archdeacon of Leicester, takes liifl 
name from the town of BumngHtoko in 
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Hampshire. According to Leland he laid 
the foundation of his knowledge at Oxford ; 
and we learn from his friend Matthew Paris 
that he spent some time in Paris. He seems 
to have been one of the earliest Englishmen 
who possessed a real knowledge of Greek, 
and was probably one of the first natives of 
our islands if we except the doubtful in- 
stance of Johannes Scotus Erigena who per- 
fected himself in this language by a sojourn 
at Athens. Leland assures us that, so far as 
he could learn 'from an almost infinite ex- 
tent of reading/ he could only recall two 
similar instances, and both instances given 
by him are highly mythical. There seem, 
however, to have been other English students 
at Athens about the same time, possibly 
drawn to those parts, as has been suggested, 
by relationship to members of the Varangian 
guard. "While in this city, according to 
Matthew Paris, John Basingstoke became 
acquainted with a remarkable Athenian girl, 
of whose doings he gave that author an 
account for the purposes of his history. 
'A certain girl, by name Constantino,, the 
daughter of the Athenian archbishop, though 
only nineteen years of age, had surmounted 
all the difficulties of the Trivium and Qua- 
drivium, for which reason Master John used 
jestingly to call her a second Katerina for 
\he extent of her knowledge. This lady was 
the instructress of Mast or John ; and, as Ho 
used offct imes to assert, though lie had long 
been a student at Paris, he had acquired 
from her whatever attainments he possessed 
in science/ This girl, according to tho his- 
torian, used to foretell pestilences, thunder- 
storms, eclipses, and even earthquakes with 
unerring certainty. Constantina is gone- 
rally supposed to have been tho daughter of 
Michael Acominatus, archbishop of Athens 
in the early years of the thirteenth century 
(LEftUiEN, Oriens Christianw, ii. 174). ( )n 
his return home John BaRingstoke was, ac- 
cording to Bale, appointed archdeacon of 
London. But this statement is probably clue 
to a confusion of John Basingstoko 'with 
William Basinges, who was dean of London 
about 1212 (cf. Lu NBVH, Fasti, ii. #08, and 
TANNER). If Mr. Luard is right in assigning 
Letter xvii. of the ' Eplstobc Grosseteste ; to 
the year 1235, John had by this time returned 
to England, and was already archdeacon of 
Leicester ; for Grosseteste appeals to him as 
witness of his willingness to make W. do 
Grana an allowance out of his private purse, 
though, on account of his youth, lie refuses to 
give the boy a cure of souls. John Basing- 
stoke, indeed, seems to have been a great 
friend of Grosseteste, as might perhaps have 
.been expected in so ardent a lover of Jotters, 



and one himself skilled in Greek and He- 
brew. It was he, Matthew Paris tells us, 
who brought under this bishop's notice that 
strange apocryphal work, the * Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs,' ' which is acknow- 
ledged to be part and parcel of the Bible, but 
to have been long hidden away by the envy 
of the Jews, on account of the manifest 
prophecies of Christ contained therein.' On 
hearing of this work from John of Basing- 
stoke, Grosseteste sent into Greece for tho 
book, and with the aid of one Master Nicholas, 
clerk of St. Albans, translated it into Latin 
' for the strengthening of the Christian faith 
and the confusion of the Jews.' This look 
place about the year 1242 according to Mat- 
thew Paris, who also tells us that. John 
brought over with him the Greek system of 
numeration, according to which * any num- 
ber could bo represented by a single fipfiiro. 7 
Of this curious method of numeration an 
upright line forms the "basis, and the first 
three numbers are formed by hooking on a 
short lino to the top of the basis on tho lefl- 
hand side, so as to form respectively an ob- 
lique, a right, and an acute a.nglo ; three 
similar hooks applied to the middle of the 
upright line .stand for 4, 5, and G ; and again 
throe more applied to the bottom for 7, H, 
and 0. Tho numbers 10, 20, .'{(), fcc. 7 are 
formed on exactly the same principle the 
only diil'oivnco being that tho hooks are 
transferred lo the right, side. To form any 
compound iimnher, hooks are Midori to both 
sides; us, for example, 55, which thus lakes 
the shape of a cross, and is f tluMvorthiost. of 
all these figures/ according tr> Matthew I'aris. 
Loland assures us that Basingstoke, on his 
return home, did nuic.1i to encourage the 
rising genenil.ioii to study (Ireek; and \vn 
know from Matthew Paris that, lie translated 
a (iroek grammar into Latin, to which he 
gave the name of 'Dmiatus (jnoconim.' '11 o 
like wise wrote a hook on the parts of Hpoeeh, 
and another work, 'which he got from the 
Athenians," in which the order ol'thoCinHpcl 
events is set forth. This would scorn to be 
the sumo work which Lo land and his followers 
call a 'Concordia Evangelic rum.' Tanner 
speaks of a manuscript copy of this us exist- 
ing in Sion College library in his days. Tins 
death of John BasingHtoko occurred in tho 
your 12W, greatly to tho grief of Simon do 
Mont fort, as Matthow Paris' is careful In add. 

fMatthow Paris, tml> anno 12*32 (H.S.\ v. 
284-7, iv. 232-3; Leliuid, 200; Ifcilo, 302; 
Pits. 1125 ; EpiHtuJre firoHBotoate (KollsSer.), (>3 ; 
^Malay's History of Grooco, ir. 1 3-1 ; Sp. JLambros 
in his pamphlet Ai 'ABfjvtu, pp. 48-50 (Ablu-ns, 
1878), iidducon very strong reasons again Ab tho 
.Acominatus theory of Hop!' (seo ISrnckl 
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Griechenland, vi. 176-7, in Ersch und Griiber's rather by tenths and twelfths/ and ^ upon the 
Encyclopadie), and considers Constantina the small sums which Ba,siro conscientiously re- 
daughter of the Latin archbishop appointod after , mittecl to thorn whenever ho possibly could, 
the Prankish conquest of Athens (c. 1205), rather I ]\| rSe Basire, however, found a kind 1'viond in 
than of Michael who was metropolitan from | j) r Busby, who had boon most intimate with 
1182-1205.] T. A. A. j j ua . hu^u^ and who frequently expressed 

BASIRE ISAAC (1607-167G), divine : himself under groat obligations to him for 
and traveller, was born, according to his : spiritual counsel. \VhonI5jisiroAventtoLon- 
latest biographer at Rouen, but according | don lie always stayed with Dr. Jlushy at 
to Wood in Jersey. His full name was ! Westminster, and ho placed his eldest son 
Isaac Basire de Preaumont, but he dropped j under the doctor's charge at an unusually 
the latter part of the name when he settled early ago. .Basiro commenced his travels -by 
in England. His father was a protestant, visiting Itounn, whore lio, luid a small patri- 




or college of Rotterdam, and two years ! ham, while the third was a Mr. Andrews, 
later (1625) he removed to Leyden.' At With those throe ho began his travels in the 
Leyden he published (1627) a disputation summer of 1047, going lirsli to Paris, where 
which he had held there, 'De Purgatorio et ! he had a,n interview wilh the unfortunate 
Indulgentiis.' About 1C2S he settled in Eng- ' Queen of England, Henrietta Maria,, who 
land, and in 1629 received holy orders from \ gave him a recommendation to Sir Ivonolm 
Morton, then bishop of Lichfield and Coven- -Digby, tho English legate at Umne. Thenco 
try, who soon afterwards made him his chap- ho travelled to Naples andSir.i 1 iy, a ud reached 
lain. In 1632 Bishop Morton was translated 
to Durham, and Basire accompanied him 
thither. In 1635 he married Miss Frances 
Oorbett, a member of an old Shropshire family. 
In 1636 the university of Cambridge conferred 
upon him the degree of B.D., in compliance 
with the royal mandate, and also appointed 
him one of the university preachers through 



Homo in 16-10. One by one his pupils left 
him, and he does not scorn to have sought 
for any others. It appears from his luUors 
to Mrs. Basiro that \}<>. had considerable (lilli- 
cnlty in getting paid for his pupils, and lie 
,d now a nohlor objeet in view. That 



had 



England and Ireland. In the same year 
Bishop Morton bestowed upon him the rec- 
tory of Egglescliff, orEaglescliH'e, near Yarrn. 
In 1640 he was made D.I)., and in 1641 chap- 
lain extraordinary to King Charles I. In 

1643 he was collated by Bishop Morton to the. 
seventh stall in Durham Cathedral, and in 

1644 to tho archdeaconry of Northumberland 
with the rectory of Howick annexed. These 
were, for the present, merely nominal appoint- 
ments, for in consequence of the civil war 
both the duties and emoluments were in 
abeyance. In 1645 the rich living of Stan- 
hope became vacant; it was in the gift of 
the Bishop of Durham, but Bishop Morton, 
' oppressed and overawed by the terrors of the 
rebels, durst not dispose of it.' It therefore 
lapsed to the crown, and the king gave it to 
Basire, who was then in attendance upon him 
as chaplain at Oxford ; this also, of course, 
was only a nominal preferment. In 1646 
Basire, who as royal chaplain had markedly 
identified himself with the king's cause, was 
seized upon at Egglescliff and conveyed to 
Stockton Castle. On his release he was ' forced 
by want of subsistence for himself and his 
family ' to go abroad, leaving Mrs. Basire with 
her children to live upon the so-called 'fifths/ 
which 'were paid By sixes and sevens, or 



object was nothing loss 1 ban to disseminate 
the Anglo-Oath olio faith throughout the 
East. It seems at first sight a most wild 
and quixotic enterprise for a man who had no 
knowledge of any eastern languaj^to attempt 
to impress his religious opinions upon the un- 
changing East ; but ho had a thorough (ton vic- 
tion that the true position ol'A ugl ican ism only 
required to bo known to secure its acceptance 
among earnest; and intelligent Christians, and 
tho result proved that his design, was more 
than a day-dream. JJasiro visited Messina,, 
Xante, the Morea, Smyrna,, Aleppo, Antioeh, 
Jerusalem, Transylvania,, Constantinople, 
Mesopotamia, and many ol.hor plums, over 
keeping his one object before him. Tn a, most 
interesting letter written in 1 (J5I5 from I'nra 
to Sir Richard Browne, tlm father-in-law of 
John Evelyn, and tho mainstay of tho 'Knglish 
church in' Paris, he. doscrihos what ho had 
effected. At Zanto ho mot with great suc- 
cess 'in spreading among the ("1 rooks the 
catholic doctrine of our churc.li/ mainly 
through a Greek translation of the church 
catechism. Ho made, such way thai, ho in- 
curred tho enmity of tho 'Latins/ that is, 
those members of the lloman church in the 
East who perform their services in Latin. Tie 
was therefore obliged to go on to tho Morea, 
where tho metropolitan of Achaia allowed 
him to preach, twice in Greek at a mooting; 
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of bishops and clergy. At Aleppo lie held 
frequent conversations "with the patriarch of 
Antioch, then resident there, and left copies 
of the church catechism translated into 
Arabic. From Aleppo he went to Jerusalem, 
where he was honoured both by the Greek 
and the Latin Christians. The Greek patri- 
arch ' expressed his desire of communion with 
our old church of England/ and gave him 
his bull or patriarchal seal ; while the Latins 
received him into their convent, a rare honour 
then to be paid to a heretic. ' Then,' he says, 
( I passed over the Euphrates and went into 
Mesopotamia, Abraham's country, whither I 
am intending to send our catechism in Turkish 
to some of their bishops.' This was in 1652 ; 
the winter of 1652-3 he passed at Aleppo. 
In the spring of 1653 he performed a mar- 
vellous exploit : he went from Aleppo to 
Constantinople by land, a distance of about 
600 miles, unaccompanied by any one who 
could speak any European language. He had 
picked up a little Arabic at Aleppo, and lie 
joined a company of twenty Turks, an ap- 
parently dangerous escort ; but they treated 
him well, because he acted as physician to j 
them. He now enjoyed a little comparative j 
Test. At Pera, near Constantinople, ho under- 
took to officiate to the French protest ants, on 
the express condition that he might use the 
English liturgy in French. To this they 
consented, and promised ' to settle on him a 
competent stipend.' Here lie became known 
to Acliatius Baresay, envoy to the- Porle. from 
Prince George Rakoczy II. Baresay intro- 
duced him to the prince. ' In 1(X>1,' ho 
writes, 'I was honourably engaged, and that 
still with the royal leave [Charles ITs], in 
the service of that valiant Achilles of Chris- 
tendom, George llogoczi II, Prince of Tran- 
sylvania, my late gracious master, who fur 
the space of seven years had honoured mo 
with the divinity chair in his university of 
Alba Julia [Wcissenburg], the metropolis of 
that noble country, and endowed mo (a nicer 
stranger to him) with a very ample honorary, 
till in that very year, that prince dying of his 
wounds received in his last memorable battol 
with the Turks at Gyala, the care of his solemn 
obsequies was committed to me by his relict, 
the Princess Sophia, whereby I was kept a year 
longer out of England.' Basire still kepi his 
one object in view at Alba Julia, for we find 
him writing to Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards 
Lord Clarendon) in 1658: 'As for mainte- 
nance here 'tis competent ; bnt ray especial 
loadstone hath been the opportunity in the 
<chair to propagate the right, Christian religion 
as well for discipline as doctrine/ Ho had 
great influence with Prince Rakoczy, and was 
.not afraid of boldly telling him his mind. 



When a Turkish invasion was imminent, he 
wrote to the prince, urging him either to 
exert himself to save his country or to ab- 
dicate his throne. The appeal was not in 
vain. Rakoczy made an heroic but unsuc- 
cessful struggle against the infidels, hi the 
battle of Gyalu, but was mortally wounded 
and died soon after (June 16(30). All this 
time Basire had not severed his connect ion 
with his other royal master, Charles II. In 
1655 he wrote a long letter in Latin to thn 
king, exhorting him to be true to hi a reli- 
gion ; and in the same year Charles wrote to 
Prince Rakoczy thanking him for his kind- 
ness to Basire, and another letter a little 
before the prince's death begging him to semi 
Basire back to England. Rakoczy, ' loat.li to 
lose him/ concealed this letter li-orn Basire 
for a while, and after his death hi a widow 
begged him still to stay in Transylvania and 
educate her son. This, however, lie refused 
to do. The church of England wan now 
restored, and Mrs. Basire and her 'five- children 
were still in England. To England, 1 here- 
fore, Basire naturally returned towards the 
close of 1061 by way of Hamburg and I Full. 
In the archives of I he chapter of Alba Julia, 
is a list of liis goods and manuscripts (in- 
cluding lectures, disputations, and jY/wm/nV/), 
which were to he sent, after liini. A similar 
list, in Basire's handwriting, endorsed ' llnua 
rulict.ii. in Transylvania anno !()(>(),' is among 
the Hunter JMSW. in the Durham Chapter 
Library. The result of his varied experi- 
ences, so far as religion was concerned, is 
thus stati'd by himself: 'Tin 1 climr.b of Kng- 
hmd is thi .most. ?ipost,olio,a,l and purest of all 
clmst'iim churclies. Ex/pert, us loqnor, for in 
lift/eon years' ecclesiastical pilgrimage (during 
my voluntary lianislmient for my religion 
and loyalty) I have surveyed most Christian 

' ' / / 

clnirebes, both eastern mid western ; and [ 
j dare -pronounce the church of England wliut. 
j David said of OoluilhV* sword, '" There is 
: none like it," both for primitive doctrine, 
I worslii]),disc,i])line,;mcl government.' Though 
Busire speaks of both eastern and western 
j churcli.es, it. was with the eastern tluil. he 
! had most to do. t It. hath been my constant. 
, design/ lie. writ.es in, his letter, in Sir H. 
JLirownc, M.o dispose and incline the Greek 
church to a communion with tho church of 
England, together with a canonical rcfornui- 
tion of Home grosser, errors.' Those who are 
acquainted with the church history of the 
1 eight couth century will observe that, liasiro 
, was in advance of his a,ge; for what he 
attempted was, half a century later, the sub- 
ject oi many negotiations in which the non- 
jurors took a loading part. 

Busire, on his return to England, was re- 
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stored to his stall in Durham Cathedral, his 
rectory of Egglescliff, and the archdeaconry 
of Northumberland. Bishop Cosin also per- 
suaded the intruding minister of Stanhope, 
Andrew Lamant, to take Long Newton in- 
stead of Stanhope, in order that Basire might 
he reinstated in the latter. Basire was now, 
therefore, a wealthy man, but he still had his 
troubles, one of the chief of them being the 
perversion of his son Peter to Homo. His 
hands moreover were more than full of work. 
' The archdeaconry of Northumberland/ he 
writes, ' will take up a whole man, (1 ) to re- 
form the persons, (2) to repair the churches. 1 
He diligently visited the churches in his 
archdeaconry, and found ' many of thorn 
scandalously ruinous ; ' but he mot with a, 
liberal and vigorous supporter in his attempts 
to reform in Bishop Cosin, with whom ho 
appears to havo been as closely connected as 
with his predecessor, Bishop Morton. The 
last fifteen years of Basire's life wore com- 
paratively uneventful. Evelyn mrmtions in 

JL i j i* 

his Diary (10 Nov. 1661) that there 'preached 
in the abbey [Westminster] Dr. Basins, that 
great traveller, or rather French apostle, who 
had been planting the church of En gland in 
clivers parts of the Levant, and Asia;' but. wo. 
do not hear much of him from other sources. 
He died on 12 Oct. 1076, and 'was buried 
in tlie cemetery belonging to the cathedral 
of Durham, near to the body of an. anticnt 
servant that had lived many years with 
him, and not by that of his wife in the 
cathedral' (Wooi, Fasti O.wn.}. It was his 
own ' desire' that his body should find 'burial 
in the churchyard, not out of any singularity 
. . . but out of veneration of the house of 
God.' 

It remains to notice some of Basire's writ- 
ings. In 1646 he published an interesting 
work entitled' Deo etEcclesiro Sacrum. Sacri- 
ledge arraigned and condemned by St. Paul, 
Horn. ii. 22.' There was not much demand 
for this kind of work during the rebellion, but 
in 1668 Basire republished and enlarged * a 
piece,' he says, ' which had been rough cast 
inter tubam et tympanum' (that is, during the 
siege of Oxford). In 1648 he wrote a short 
treatise in Latin entitled ' Diatriba de An- 
tiqua Ecclesiarum Britaimicarum Antiqiii- 
tate,' which was published in 1656 at Bruges 
by Richard Watson, chaplain to Sir E. 
Browne, and also translated and published 
by him in English in 1661. In 1659 appeared 
a ' History of the English and Scotch Pres- 
bytery, written in French by an eminent 
divine [Isaac Basire] of the Reformed Church, 
and now Englished,' which reached a second 
edition in 1660. In 1670 Basire published a 
short 'Oratio Privata;' but the most in- 



teresting of his works is his ' Brief of the 
Life, Dignities, Bone fuel ions, Principal Ac- 
tions jmd Sufferings of the Bishop of Durham,' 
which is appended to the sermon (' The Dead 
Man's real Speech ') preached Ly Bus! re at 
the funeral of Bishop Cosin, 20 April .1672. 
The 'Brief is a very racily written little 
biography, giving in the space of 100 pages 
all that is nocessary to lie known about 
Cosin. Many of Hasiro's manuscripts are 
extant in the Hunter, collect-ion of manu- 
scripts in Durham Chapter Lilmiry. A com- 
plete list is printed in UmVs ' Catalogue of 
l)urham Chapter JMSS. 1 They include an 
itinerary of tours in JhYimoo ml Italy for 
1647-H, and iiot.es of journeys mado in. 
J(i()7-8. The manuscripts left, by liasiro in 
Transylvania do not appear 1o' be among 
them. 

[Lifotind CorrcKpomlunuo of Isaac J!aHin. k , by 
W. N. Durmill, roc-.tur of Stanhope, J 831 ; J Jawru's 
Works; Woods Kast,i (Uli,ss), i. T>18, ii. 100, ,'{87; 
Magyar KunyvHXumU! ^Soptomhiii' -Dui'imiliur), 
1883; Notes and (iucnos, (ilh SIM-, xi. H7, 257; 
information kindly gmsn by TJ. L. Kropf, Ksq.l 

,J. II. 0. 

BASIRE, T8AAC! (17(M-17(!H); BA- 
SIRE, JAM US (IT.'ttKl <):*); BASIRE, 
JAMES (1700-18^); BASIRE, JAM MS 
(1706-1 (SCO), represent four generations ol'a 
family mor(M)r less known us engravers ; }mt 
as three of the lour men who practised their 
art bore the RHINO Christian name, and as 
longevity allowed the life and work of one 
to overlap that of another or of the, rest in a 
remarkable manner, it", is with 1he utmost ' 
difficulty that the student traces their careers, 
and it is better to recognise, frankly tlio im- 
possibility of assign ing with assurance to 
each member of the family his proper share 
in labour or reputation. .Besides, there can 
be no doubt that more than once, in the long 
toil upon the copper-plate, a. sun was of as- 
sistance to a father, "while his assist anco WHS 
unrecognised and unacknowlodfjml. But, 
broadly speaking, it may bo said that the 
only Basiro with whom the world of art will 
in the future much concent itself is that 
James Basiro who was born on (i Oct. 17-'J(), 
and round his name and our imperfect record 
of his work the other members of his family 
who practised engraving may conveniently 
group themRol ve,s. Fo r th e .1 am es ] tn si re of 
whom we speak the son of Isaac, the lather 
of a second .lames, and the, grandfather of 
a third James was the substantial master 
of his craft; ho can hardly be. assumed to 
have acquired from IUR father that measure 
of excellence with which he practised it, 
nor did he pass on to either his son or his, 
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grandson the fulness of his talent. He as- 
sisted their fortunes : it was to him that the 
reputation of their family was chiefly due. 
From his father he must have learnt some- 
thing ; he is likely to have studied the more 
publicly known work of Vertue, who pre- 
ceded him in the office of engraver to the 
Society of Antiquaries, but we cannot re- 
sist the impression that the character of his 
draughtsmanship was strengthened, that its 
correctness was more assured, even if it did 
not become at the same time more pictu- 
resque, when Richard Dalton, an artist and 
an influential person, librarian to the Prince 
of Wales, and Keeper of the royal drawings 
under George III, made him his companion 
in a long sojourn in Italy, which dates from 
1763. It was certainly after that year that 
there were executed both the greater num- 
ber and the more important of James Basire's 
plates. It was at about that time that in 
succession to Vertue he was himself appointed 
engraver to the Society of Antiquaries. In 
17CJ6 he engraved ' Lord Camden/ after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, a picture that had been 
painted only two years before ; in 1771 he 
engraved < Pylades and Orestes/ after Ben- 
jamin West, who declared his own prefer- 
ence for the softer and more persuasive art 
of Woollett. The 'Lord Camden' is un- 
questionably the work of a master, yet not, 
we think, of a master who was wholly indif- 
ferent to the lighter charm of the imitative 
reproduction of texture. Fine as is Basire's 
modelling of the more essential portions of 
the design, nothing can be better expressed 
than the furs and chain, or than that lace 
which recalls the famous French engraver's 
portrait of Bossuet. And nine years earlier 
a free wild scribble on the plate, after Salvo- 
tor Rosa's drawn, portrait of 'Berninus, pic- 
tor, sculptor, et architectus/ shows at. all 
events something of the flexibility of his 
talent. Mr. Samuel Redgrave reports of h im, 
undoubtedly with justice, that he was noted 
for * the correctness of his drawing and the 
fidelity of his burin ' (Dictionary of Artists of 
the Unfflish School). It was in the year in 
which James Basire engraved the ' Pylades 
and Orestes ' that there came to him at his 
house in Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, where he was then established as 
prosperous and busy, the youth William 
Blake, whom he accepted as his pupil, and 
who remained with him as his apprentice 
for seven years. Something of the good dis- 
position of Basire may be gathered from the 
record of his frequently considerate behaviour 
to Blake, and of Blake's opinion with regard 
to him. This would have had less impor- 
tance than it has if Blake had worked for 



very long in Basire s own fashion ; but what 
temperaments can have* been more different, 
what ways of labour at last more inevitably 
apart, than'those of the patient and plodding 
Basire and of Blake, who ceased to be impul- 
sive only to become dreamful? Yet Blake 
more than once paid a fiery tribute to his 
master, praising him to the depreciation of 
Woollett, whose study was 'clean strokes 
and mossy tints/ and in whose works Mlus 
etching was all, 7 though ' Woollett could 
not etch.' 'All that are called Woo 11 ett's/ 
continues Blake, l were etched by JuckBrown,' 
and then he adds, ' Strunge's prints were, 
when I knew him, all done by Almmct and 
his French j ourneymen, whoso mini ( .1 f< >rget .' 
We need not take Blake s utter unco for gos- 
pel, but it is instructive, even prfjjxw of 
Basire, to get this glimpse of the fashion in 
which, as it is suggested, tlio workroom of 
the line engraver in the eighteenth century 
was no more the studio of an original, and 
single artist than is now the workshop of 
the engraver on wood. ATI art. in which so 
much might be mechanical censed to be duo 
to the inspiration of individual taste, and in 
Basire's own case the skilled sippn-ntioo it, 
this time and later the* son had, it is fair 
to presume.,, an unacknowledged share in the 
labour. The late Mr. Gilchvist, in his 'Life 
of William Blake' refers to a particular print, 
a _' Portrait of Queen' PJiilippa from her 
Monument,' in (.-lough's < fSepidchnil Monu- 
ments/ whoso publiealion was delayed until 
long after Blake had left JJasire, ami he tells 
us that Stothard often spoke of I his MS Jiluke't* 
work, and ho surmises that lor lint inscrip- 
tion 'Basiro delineavit. et seulpsil,' we, umy 
read, 'as in many other cases, \V. Klnke." 
.Redgrave says that the best specimens of his 
works are, < the beautiful -plates in thn " Ve- 
tusta Mommienta," published by the Society 
oi' Antiquaries; 7 but certainly jimong the 
most remarkable, instances of a sterling skill 
in lino engraving are tho largo * Distribution 
of his Majesty's Maundy by tho Suh-Alnioner 
in the Ante-chapel at "Whitehall/ published 
in J789, and a similar subject, published in 
1777. Both arc after drawings hy (iriimn, 
which were made, it. seems, in I77J. But in 
tho interpretation of tho designs lor DIG now 
famous 'Oxford Almanacks* Jiasire had to 
deal with a greater art, for here Tumor, a 
giant even in his youth, had often been tho 
draughtsman. It would bo impossible to 
render Turner's work at. that period better 
than in the print of the ' Kast Knd of MerUm ? 
and in that of the t South View of Christ 
Church from the Meadows.' This hist, is 
dated 1799, and, unless tho second ,JamcB 
Basiro was much engaged upon it, which we 
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do not seriously believe, it shows that the 
most important of the members of this family 
retained full powers of hand and eye until 
he was close upon his seventieth year, lie 
died on 6 Sept. 1802, at the house where 
Blake had found him thirty years before, 
and he was buried in a vault under Pentou- 
ville Chapel. He was twice married to 
Anne Beaupuy and Isabella Turner, by the 
second of whom he was the father of Jumcs. 
A portrait of him by his son is prefixed to 
the eighth volume of Nichols's 'Literary 
Anecdotes.' 

The other members of his family who 
"worked in the same profession may now bo 
briefly mentioned, llis father, Isaac, was 
born in 1704 and died in 1768. Ho has 
been styled a map engraver. Ho on graved 
the frontispiece to an edition of JUitoy's 
dictionary (ITfif)). Of the son tho first 



dictionary v ., 

James we have already spoken. Jam OH 
Basire the second, a Londoner liko his fore- 
runner, was born on 12 Nov. 37(59, and died 
at Chigwell Wells on 13 May 1822. Tim 
appointment which his father received from 
the Society of Antiquaries was extended and 
continued to him, and there is enough to show 
that he was a good draughtsman, a capable 
and accomplished engraver. Inspired doubt-- 
less by his father, he seems to havo worked 
upon the old lines, and when ho is at his best 
the differences between his method and that 
of the most eminent member of his house are 
generally imperceptible. Much of his most 
careful work was published by tho Society of 
Antiquaries in 1808 ; for instance, the series 
of plates engraved after an original drawing 
on a roll of vellum, representing ' the (loath, 
funeral, etc. of John Islip, Abbot of West- 
minster, who died anno Domini 1532. 7 With 
regard to more than one of tho Oxford en- 
gravings the question may arise whether they 
are not by his hand. The l Worcester Col- 
lege/ for instance, is stated to have been 
drawn by ' W. Turner, K.A., 1 the ' Inside 
View of the Hall of Christ Church' by 
1 J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; ' yet it was only 
.after the death of the elder and greater 
Basire in 1802 that Turner could have rightly 
employed the initials of a full academician, 
though he had been an associate since 1799. 
Who then was the engraver of these things ? 
The last Basire whose name has appeared in 
any dictionary was James, the fourth ' Basire ' 
and the third c James. 7 He was born in 1796, 
and died in London on 17 May 1869. He did 
some good work : amongst other pieces some 
pretty, yet in character rather petty, plates 
of Sussex country-houses, including Glynde 
Place and Glyndebourne House. Like his 
forefathers, he was a busy man, but much of 



his lilb fell upon a time when antiqnarian 
record and research won* loss generously en- 
couraged 1.1 mn in the older days, and he 
soom-s to have boon personally disposed to 
wield a less sove.ro bnrin than that, whose 
employment had made, the lamo and secured 
the competence of tho earlier members of his 
honso. In his thno tho engraver's, art liad 
already experienced tin* temptation to bo 
popular, while, tho popular 1ast,e, was wholly 
nmnsl.ructed and childish. The, eldest of tho 
throe. .Jameses tho first ol' tin* namo -hud 
worked steadily on through what- was really 
nearly all the great pi-rind nf English oii- 
graving. .Hogarth was still living while ho 
Avas but a young limn ; Itobort Strange wns 
1ml. a low years his senior; \VoolIett, tho 
most fashionable artist in line, and Karlom, 
an acknowledged master in mezzotint, were 
but a few yours his juniors. Nor, of course, 
had tho youngest of the throe .Jaincscs the, 
OTIO with whom, as far as artislic. matters aro 
concerned, tho family dies out -either tho 
good or ovil fortune to bo without contem- 
poraries of conspicuous talent.. lie must 
havo known both the impulse and tho 



prossion that may comn from rivalry. In 
tho vory middle of his uneventful and un- 
illuslrious career, the, host of the line en- 
gravers after Tiinior---1.hu engravers of his 
landscape wore doing, for I ho applause of a 
lator generation, their most exijuisile work. 
They wore ago< nil yr,om pa ny, 1m tt.hoyoungfist 
of tliti Basiros was not invited 1o join thorn. 
Tho particular order of M\\ of which they 
had given evidence was not, it is true, that 
lor which the namo of Uasiro had ever boon 
celoljrated, but morn than this -tho accom- 
plishments and sterling artistic virtues of the 
Basiro family wore represented but fooblyin 
tho pcruon of its youngest, member. 
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]6(5S), antiquary, tho sou 
kerville [q. y.'J, knight, coi 
glish army in .France, hy 



, Owtioiwry of Ai'ti.s(.s of Ihn Eng- 
lish School ; nilHiriHt'H Life of JJlako ; Nichols's 
Lit Anocd. iii. 717-18.] K. W. 

BASKERVILLE, HANNIBAL (15H7- 

tho sou of Sir Thomas Ka,s- 
nmnaudorof tho ICn- 
, by Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas ThrogmorUm, was'born atSaint- 
Valury, in Pioardy, on 5 April lf>!)7. Ho 
himself status: '1 was christened by ono 
Mr. Man, the proaohor, and I, had all tint 
captains, about, thirty-two, to 'bo my god- 
fathers, it being tho custotuo so of tin* wars, 
when the gonorall hath a son (they say) ; but 
two only stood at the font or groat bason : 
one was Sir Arthur Savage, tho othor F 
cannot remewbor his namo.' J I is father died 
when he was only nine wonkfl old. 1 fu was 
instructed under the care of Henry Poncliam, 
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Author of the 'Compleat Gentleman,' and 
afterwards became a student of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. He travelled a good deal 
on the continent, and spent the latter part 
of his life on his estate at Sunningwell, 
Berkshire. Anthony a Wood, who visited 
him there in February 1658-9, found him 
to be a melancholy and retired man, and was 
told that he gave the third or fourth part of 
his estate to the poor. He was so great a 
cherisher of wandering beggars that he built 
for them a large place like a barn to receive 
them, and hung up a little bell at his back 
door for them to ring when they wanted any- 
thing. Indeed, he had been several times 
indicted at Abingdon sessions for harbouring 
beggars. This singular person was buried at 
.Sunningwell on 18 March 1668. He had 
sixteen sons and two daughters by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Captain Nicholas Basker- 
ville, second brother of Sir Thomas Basker- 
ville, general of the British forces in France. 

In the Bodleian Library, among Dr. Haw- 
linson's manuscripts is f A Transcript of some 
writeings of Hauuiball Baskervile esq. j as 
they were found scattered here & there in Ins 
manuscripts and books of account, and first 
a remembrance of some monuments and 
reliques in the church of St. Denniss and 
thereabouts in France by Hanniball Basker- 
vyle who went into that country with tin 
English ambassador in the reigne of King 
James.' This manuscript contains several 
curious particulars relating to Oxford and 
the persons educated there. 

[Lysons's Berkshire, 382; Lifo of Anthony 4 
Wood, prefixed to Bliss's edit, of tho Athene, 
xxxiii, xxxiv; Harl. MS. 4762, art. 33, 34; 
Peacham's Minerva Britimna (1612), 106; N~ot.es 
uncl Queries, 2nd sor. i. 194; Gent. Mag. xcv. 
(ii.) 315 ; MS. Addit. 14284, p. 66.] T. 0. 

BASKERVILLE, JOHN (1706-1 775), 
printer, was born at Si on Hill, Wolvovley, 
AVorcestershire, on 28 Jan. 1706. Noble, 
who knew him personally, says : ' lie was 
footman, I think, to a gentleman of King's 
Norton, near Birmingham, who used to make 
him instruct the poor youths of his parish 
in writing' (JSiof/. Hist, of England, ii. 303). 
He does not appear to have been brought up 
to any particular trade, but having acquired 
great skill in calligraphy and in cutting 
monumental inscriptions, he wont to Birming- 
ham when about twenty years of age, settled 
in a little court near the High Town, and 
taught writing and bookkeeping. One of 
his efforts in stone-cutting was a tomb, 
formerly in Edgbnston churchyard, erected 
to the memory of Edward Richards, an idiot, 
who died on 21 Sept. 1728. Pye (Modern 
Birmingham (181 9), p. 192) speaks of another 



stone cut by Baskerville in Haiidsworth 
church. These were ' the only two known 
to be in existence.' In 1737 he kept a school 
in the Bull King, and there is still preserved 
a small slate slab, engraved with the words, 
' Grave Stones Cut in any of the Hands by 
John Baskervill, Writing Master/ tlio very 
window-board exhibited by him. His lame 
as an expert penman spread far and wide. 
When John Taylor commenced the japanning 
of snuff-boxes, Baskerville, having a turn 
for painting, started in the Bume, business, at 
22 Moor Street, in 1740, when lie effected a 
complete revolution in. the manufacturo of 
japanned goods. He became especially known 
for salvers, waiters, bread-basket s, and tea- 
trays, of new design and high finish. Kent 
was paid by Baskerville for the premises in 
Moor Street from 17 40 to 17J-0. He made 
money rapidly, nucl in 17-J-5 took a lease of a 
little estate of eight, acres, a quarter of a 
mile north-west of the 1 own as it then existed, 
to which he gave tlie name of Easy Hill, 
between Broad Street and Easy How. I Its 
converted the place, says Ilutton, 'into a 
little Eden, and built a house in the cont.ro, 
but the town, as if conscious of his nic,rit, 
followed his retreat ami surrounded it with 
buildings 7 (Xfijtfun/ of 7>Vm////////m, IK'58, 
p. 195). Here he continued his trade as 
japanner, and so successfully ihut h (J W ns 
soon able to purchase a, pair of cream-coloured 
horses and set, up a, coach, of which the panels 
were characteristically painted with repre- 
sentations of branches of his business. 

lUskorvillo began to occupy himself in 
type-founding about, 1750, an 'art in which 
C'tislon was hisonlycompetil or of importance. 
Several years pissed in making experiments, 
and upwards of GOO/, -was spent, before he 
could produce a, letter to please his fa-slidious 
oye, t 'aud some thousands,' adds Hution, 
'before the shallow si ream of -profit', bugim to 
flow 1 (p. 190). Having at length produced. 
a^typo to his l-iisto, liasUeryille circulated, in 
1750, proposals for printing an edition of 
' Virgil, 1 with a, specimen, There is reason to 
believe that he had the advice of his friend 
and neighbour .Slums! one. The famous <j uart o 
'Virgil/ the first of those "magnificent, edi- 
tions' which, in Urn words of Maeaulay, 
'went forth to astonish all the, librarians of 
Europe' (Hwtwy, ch. iii,), appeared in 1757, 
and is not, too highly -praised by J)ibdin as 
'one of the most finiflhod specirne.ns of Typo- 
graphy ' (Lttroducfiou to ffa OktMitm, ii. 554). 
BaKlieriJle'ss'', 



, 

an edition of Milton ? s poetical works in 1758. 
Another edition was published in I75i); the 
typography, paprv, und ink of both iMjunl, if 
not excel, those of t Im ' Virgil.' 
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The 'St. James's Chronicle' for fi Sei)t. 
1758 announces that 'the university of Ox- 
ford have lately contracted with Mr. Buskor- 
ville of Birmingham for a complete alphabet 
of Greek types, of the great primer size; 
and it is not doubted but that ingenious 
artist will excel in that character, as he has 
already done in the Roman and Italic in his 
elegant edition of " Virgil." ' The Greek New 
Testament did not, however, appear until fivo 
years later. 

In the preface to Milton, Biisk?rnlle in- 
forms us the extent of his ambition was ' a 
power to print an octavo Common Prayer 
Book and a folio Bible.' lie was elected 



On 27 Dec. of tin 1 same your Bishop War-bur- 
ton wrote to Ilurd: 'I think the booksellers 
have an intention of employing Baskurville 
to print Pope in quarto 1 (fatten, 1K09, 315")). 
" 



printer to the university of Cambridge for 
ten years from 16 Dec. 1758, according to 
articles of agreement dated Ifi Dec., and 
began at once to prepare for editions of ^ the 
Bible and Common Prayer. lie wrote from 
Birmingham to Dr. Ca'iyll, vice-chancellor, 
on 8J May 1759 : ' I have at lust sent every- 
thing requisite to begin the Pray or Book nt 
Cambridge. . . . I propose print in g oil' 2,000 
the first impression, but only 1 ,000 of the 
State Holidays, c., which the patentee has 
left out. The paper is very good, and stands 
me in 27 or 28 shillings the ream. I urn 
taking great pains in order to produce a 
striking title-page and specimen of the Bible, 
which I hope will be ready in about six 
weeks. The importance of the work demands 
all my attention, not only for my own (ettirn al) 
reputation, but to convince the world that the 
university' had not misplaced its favours. 
He asked for the names of some gentlemen 
who might be engaged as correctors of the 
press, and procured a ' sealed copy ' of the 
Prayer Book (1662) 'with much trouble and 
expense from the cathedral of Lichtield, but 
found it the most inaccurate and ill-printed 
work ' he had ever seen, and returned it. 

In May 1760 he circulated proposals for 
his subsequently published Bible (1763). In 
the summer oi 1 the same year Baskerville 
was visit od by Samuel Derrick [q. v.], who 
writes about him to the Earl of Cork. 
Baskerville is described as living in a hand- 
some house ; he manufactures his own paper, 
types, and ink, and ' carries on a great trade 
in the japan way ' (Letters, 1767, i. 2-3). 
Four different editions of the Prayer Book 
were issued by Baskerville in 1760, 'all 
lovely specimens of press-work,' says Dibdin. 
In 1761 he brought out a quarto ' Juvenal,' 
editions of Congreve and Addison (the three 
ranking with his best productions), and two 
octavo prayer-books. On 3 July articles of 
agreement were entered into between him 
and the university of Cambridge, alluded to 
in his subsequent letter to Horace Walpole. 



This was "Warlmrt on's own scheme apparently 
(see AVALioj;io\s Let/m, 1857, i. Ixxii). The 
project came to nothing. In 17U2 appeared 
two more prayer-books, and the lovely I2mo 
* Horace/ which Harwood calls Mho most 
boantil'iiL book, both in regard to t>pe and 
paper, I ever beheld. It is also I lie most 
correct of all JSaskervi lie's editions of t.he 
classics; lor every sheet was carefully revised 
by Mr. Li vie, who was an elegant scholar' 
(Edition* of the C'lftMicti, p. 22<>). Shenstone 
had some share in bringing it- out; the en- 



gravings especially were under his supervi- 
sion (Letter to (I raves in /lo/'/v?, 171)1, iii, 

ISaskcvville made small profit,; the book- 
Hollers did not, encourage 1h<> printer-pub- 
lifilior, JIo was also in trouble over a law- 
suit, ami at. last, wrote on 2 Nov. 17(>2 to 
Horace \Valpole, as a patron of the arts, 
wending him a folio sheet, with border, being 
'specimens' of his various types, and asking 
for his support. The terms granted by <-am- 
bridge were extremely onerous; the success 
of his P>ible, which had cost, him 2,<)()0/., was 
doubtful, and he was anxious to sell his 
'whole scheme' to t.he, Russian or Danish 
courts, to whom he had sent specimens, unless 
he could obtain a subsidy from the ICnglisli 
government. 

In 170U wus published the bonk on \vhich 
he had bestowed so much pains and money, 
one of the finest. Knglish bibles e\er pro- 
duced. Its beauty 'has caused the volume 
to find its way into almost, every public and 
private library when* line and curious books 
are appreciated' ((VrroN, 7iV////w;/ nf f/te 
Jiible, }#?>$, ]). 00). In some respects Dibdin^ 
considered it inferior to the impressions of 
Field and J>asl<ct,t, although he also si vies it 
* one of the most beaut ifully printed books in 
the world ' (sfldMAUhwputiWj 1S22, p. HI )., 
Subscribers were requested to send for the 
volumes ' to Mr. .Baskorvi lie's Print ing < Mfice, 
at Mr. Peterson's at Kssex House, in Kssex 
Street in the Strand.' In the same year lie 
produced at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, a 
quarto and an octavo (< reck New Testament,, 
following the text of Mill, with some varia- 
tions. The type, without, con t ructions, is a 
large and beautiful letter. The verses arc 
numbered in the margin. Reuss points out 
that the two are really sejwvate editions. AVe 
are told that the young king, ( leorge III, and 
his mother, the Princesw Dowager of Wains, 
'moat, graciously received' copies of his octavo 
Prayer Book in 1764. For the next three or 
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and next year Salliist and Florus. These- 
noble quartos are said to be incorrect texts j 
for their magnificence of type, paper, ink, 



four years he printed scarcely anything ex- 
cept an English edition of Barclay's 'Apology 1 
for the booksellers, Andrews's ' Virgil,' and a 

small octavo 'Virgil 'on his own account. The ! and presswork there can only be unqualified 
Bible had not been commercially successful, ' praise. Nothing finer had yet boon atl empted 
and his warehouses were full of unsold copies ' in England. At the same time Baukerville 
of his other speculations. He became greatly ; published a duodecimo series, including Ti- 
discouraged, and again thought of disposing of bullus, &c., Lucretius, Horace, and Sallust. 
his entire printing and type-founding plant. The two Molinis employed him in 177'5 to 
On this occasion he sought the aid of his old print their octavo and quarto ' Ariosto,' of 
friend and correspondent, Benjamin Frank- ; which Dibdin says, ' paper, printing, dniw- 
lin, to whom he wrote in Paris on 7 Sept. ing, plates, all delight the eye ami gmtify 
1767. He had already offered the entire ap- the heart. . . . This edition 'hus hardly it's 



paratus of his craft to the French ambassador, equal, and certainly not its superior ' (Library 
the Due de Nivernois, for 8,000, but, the Companion* 1824, p. 758). An adventure of 

-"_ _j_ 1*1 TT j 1 j j 1 j_ i i i 1* ' I* 




Suppose we reduce the price to 6,OOOJ. ... In spite of repeated efforts to got rid of 
Let the reason of my parting with it be the his printing business, love of the tut in tlio 




Franklin replied < that the French, reduced of the latest works produced under his care 
by tho war of 175G, were so far from being ' was the letterpress of Dr. William Hunter's 
able to pursue schemes of taste, that, they groat, work on the human gravid ulerus, 
were unable to repair their public buildings.' 1.774. ITo, was much disappointed by the/ 
On 8 June 1708 appeared tho following doath of a son, who was to have been his 
advertisement: 'Robert Martin has a greed ' successor. 

with Mr. Baskerville for the use of his jjaskervillo diod on 8 .Inn. 1775, in tho 
whole printing apparatus, with whom he has sixty-ninth year of his ago, and by his own 
wrought as a journeyman for ten years past, direction ws!s buried 'in, a, tomb of' masonry, 
He therefore offers his service to print at ' on tho site of an old mill in his garden. Jin 
Birmingham for gentlemen or hooksollers, ' had designed a inomimontul urn, with this 
on the most moderate terms, who may do- [ inscription : 
pend on all possible care and elegance in the. 
execution. Samples, if necessary, may bo soon, 

-. T * 1* I TPl Ytl* ! 



on sending a line 'to Jolm IliwlcorvJIl.) or 1 -' 1 * h!s '"')'. m zmnwrnw fin.mm 

ftobert Martin.' Martin print, -d "R tn (!],ri- i " '.'"Z t !i ? i , '"' f" 3 " ' 

j.' i TT * i n i /-/./I /-, -i ' body to bo inunio. 

tians Useful Oompanmn' U7(K>, vo, imcl | Mfty ^ w l(1 colltriUt1 , t(() omiuR^nito tJiy 

Somorvile's 'Cliace,' 17(57, 8vo ; an edition ,, n ' n( i l 

of Shakespeare, 1768, 9 vols. 1 L>mo ; a (nuirt o f rom tho i<Llo fours of SiqwrtUitm 

Bible, with cuts, 1789; and editions of tho mid tho -wicked arlH of 1'riostliood. 

Abbe d'Anconrt's ' I^ady's Proce]>tor.' Mar- 




mingham edition of the same year by Boclen building ]Mirposes. The lust, bequest was dis- 
and Adams. A beautiful quarto ''Horace' | juitod by t.ho oxecutors. 
ajipeared in 1770, and Basker.villo again re- The will professed open contempt, for Tims- 
nmined inactive for a couple of years, wlusn 1ianity,andthebio^Tai)herswhore])rodiUMithe 
he issued another somewhat inferior JJibhs docuiiient always veil certain passages with 
with the Birmingham imprint.. The' Horace ' ! linos of stars, as being f far too indecent fi'.e. 
seems to have sold fairly well. Tic was thus ! irroverentl lor repetition.' ]Io had imiil a 



tempted in 1772 to bring out a series of 
quarto editions of Latin authors Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Lucretius, Terence 



t] lor re])otition.' ]Io had ]miil 
liandaome BUIU lor tho IIMIHIS of his small nu- 



tate, and had from first to last, laid out. nearly 
0,OOOJ. upon it. Instructions were left that 
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the place should be sold. Mr. John Ryltind, 
the purchaser, called it Baskerville House, 
and improved and enlarged it. The house suf- 
fered during the great riots of 1791, and was 
attacked by the mob on Friday, 15 July. 
Although the rioters were repulsed several 
times, the house was ultimately set on fire 
and gutted. In a series of views of those 
occurrences, published in 1793, the house 
is represented as a large mansion of throe 
stories, with an avenue of trees and a pond ; 
some of the old facade, now in ruins, may 
still be seen at the lower end of Broad Street ; 
it forms part of a manufactory. Samuel Ry- 
land, the next owner, leased the estat e to a 
Mr. Gibson, who cut a canal through, and 
formed wharves. In 1820 some workmen 
came upon Baskerville's coffin, but it, was 
covered up again. In May 1836, the land 
being wanted for building purposes, his re- 
mains, enclosed in a load and a wooden coilin, 
were removed to the shop of Mr. Ma rat on, a 
lead merchant, in Monmouth Street. The 
body was well preserved ; on the breast lay 
a wreath of laurel, faded yet entire. There 
is a tradition that the body was placed, in 
the vaults of Christ Church'; but the ' "Wor- 
cester Herald' for 12 Sept. 1829, quoting 
from a Birmingham journal, assures us that 
the remains were re-interred in ti piece of 
ground adjoining Cradley Chapel, the pro- 
perty of a branch of Baskerville's family. 
"We are also told that * a surgical gentleman 
took a cast of the head.' 

' His wife/ says Noble, ' was all that affec- 
tation can describe. She lived in adultery 
with him many years. She was formerly a 
servant. Such a pair are rarely met with ' 
(pp. cit. p. 362). Her maiden name was Rus- 
ton, and she was the wife of a Mr. Eaves, who 
had fled the country on account of some frau- 
dulent practice. She had two children by him, 
a son and a daughter. Baskerville assisted 
the children and settled 2,OOOJ. upon tho 
mother, who married him upon the death of 
her first husband. She was handsomely pro- 
vided for by the will, and carried on the 
printing business some time ; two books bear 
the imprint of ' Sarah Baskerville.' In April 
1775 she discontinued the printing business, 
but continued that of type-founding until Fe- 
bruary 1777. In 1776 Chapman used the 
Baskerville type for an edition of Sherlock's 
* Practical Discourse on Death,' 8vo. Mrs. 
Baskerville died on 21 March 1788, and lies 
buried near the east end of St. Philip's Church, 
Birmingham. 

Many efforts were made after Baskerville's 
death to dispose of his types. They were de- 
clined by the universities and by the London 
trade, who preferred the letters of Caslon and 



Jackson. Among the many ambit ions schemes 
of Beiunnarclmis was one fora complol e edition 
of Voltaire. For Iliis purpose he founded a 
'Societe philosophise, litleraive et typogra- 
phique,' consisting of himself alone.' CJiviit 
efforts were inside to insure success; one agent 
was sent, to Holland to .study paper-making, 
ami an oilier 1o purchase (1 7*79) for 150,000 
livres [tt,700/.] all the printing plant, of JJas- 
kerville, as being the best, in .Kuropo. Two 
editions appeared at Kohl, one in n'mety-hvo 
volumes, 12mo, I7H5, niul another in seventy 
volumes, Hvo, 1 785-8', >. What became after- 
wards of the type is not known. Mr. Smart, 
a Worcester bookseller, and well known as a 
collector of liasliervilles (he called his house 
Baskerville House), (old Dihdin that on the 
doa,th of the printer he went, at. once to Uir- 
mi n ^Ii am and made large purchases from the 
widow stated, in a. M.Juide to Worcester 'he 
published, lo have cA'l ended to I, I ()()/. worlh. 
Some of IJaskorvilleV; tvpes were in use, at 
Messrs. "Harris's oHieo at Liverpool in lK:!0. 

The iamo of IJaskerville rapidly spread 
throughout Knrope; but, if, cannot, be denied 
that the opinion of contemporary experts was 
somewhat unfavourable to hist ypo. Dr. John 
lied ford, writing to IMchanl Kiohardson mi 
29 Oct.. 1758, sa,ys: < Jly Kaskeni lie's Speri- 
nu i n of his types you will perceive bow much 
of the ologaneiiof them isowing to bis paper, 
which he makes himself, as well as t be types 
and the ink also; and T was informed, when- 
ever they como lo be used by common press- 
men, and with common materials, they will 
lose of their beauty considerably. Hence, 
perhaps, this Specimen may become very c.u- 
' ' 



jamin Franklin told him in 17(>0 that a. gen- 
tleman sa,id you would be. a, moans of blinding 

( all the readers in the nation ; for the strolics 
of your hitlers being too thin and narrow hurt', 
the eye, ami ho could never read a line of them 
without pain.' Others complained of I he gloss 

i of tho paper, but, the letters themselves 'have 
not that height and thickness of tho stroke 
which make tho common print ing so much tlm 

! more comfortable to tho eyo.' K, 11. Mores 
said: 'Mr. Baskervillo of JJirrmngham, that 
enterprising place, made some attempt K at, 
letter-cutting, but, desisted, a.ml with good 
reason. The Greek cut by him or bis lor the 
university of Oxford is oxoeni.blo. I ndocd, ho 
can hardly claim a place amongst, letter-cut- 
ters ; his typographical excellence lay more in 
trim glossyjwpor lo dim the sight ''(fittt/fMt 
Typographical Founders, 1 778, 80), In aimtts 
upon this passage J. Nichols gave it as his 
view that 'the idea entertained by Mr. Mores 
of the ingenious Mr. Jiaskorville' is certainly 
a just one, His glossy paper and too-sharp 
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type offend the patience of a reader more sen- 
sibly than the innovations I have already cen- 
sured.' William Bowyer, too, thought poorly 
of the Greek letter. A correspondent of the 
'European Magazine' for December 1785 
praises the ink and paper, but objects that 
the ' type was thicker than usual in the thick 
strokes and finer in the fine, and was sharpened 
in the angles in a novel manner ; all these 
combined gave his editions a rich look/ but 
continued reading fatigued the eye. Since that 
date the feeling has changed to one of almost 
boundless admiration. 'The typography of 
Baskerville,' says Dibdin, i is eminently beau- 
tiful. . . . He united in a singularly happy 
manner the elegance of Plantin with the clear- 
ness of the Elzevirs. . . . He seems to have 
been extremely curious in the choice of his 
paper and ink : the former being in general 
the fruit of Dutch manufacture, and the latter 
partaking of a peculiarly soft lustre, bordering 
on purple. In his italic lett er, whetli er capital 
or small, I think he stands unrivalled ; such 
elegance, freedom, and perfect symmetry being 
in vain to be looked for among the specimens 
of Aldus and Colinnaus ' (Itttrofl. to the Clas- 
sics, ii. 556). Another expert informs us that 
his method of presswork was to have ' a, con- 
stant succession of hot plates of copper ready, 
between which, as soon as printed (aye, as 
they were discharged from the t.ympan), Lho 
sheets were inserted ; the wet was Lhus ex- 
pelled, the ink set, and the trim glossy surface 
put on all simultaneously. . . . This work 
will, in my opinion, bear a comparison, even 
to its advantage, with those subsequently 
executed by the first typographer of our age, ' 
(HA.NSA.ED, TypoyrapMn, p. 311). The secret, 
of making good ink had been lost in Kn gland 
for two centuries until Baskervillo's experi- 
ments. His recipe is given by Hansard (op. 
cit. p. 723). An authority of our own day 
says : * Every book was a master]) iece ; a gem 
of typographic art. Baskervi lie's type was 
remarkably clear and elegant. His paper was 
of a very tine thick quality, but rather yellow 
in colour. His ink had a rich purple-black 
tint, and the uniformity of colour throughout, 
his books testifies to the care taken in print- 
ing every sheet' (Printer*? Hpff utter, Jan. 
1876). We learn from Chambers that, the 
name of the workman who executed the types 
was John Handy; he died 24 Jan. 1793.' 

The most graphic description of Baskorville 
we possess comes from the pen of another re- 
markable Birmingham citizen. 'In private 
life,' says Hutton, 'he was a humorist; idle 
in the extreme, but his invention was of the 
true Birmingham model, active. He could 
well design, but procured others to execute ; 
-whenever he found merit, he caressed it. He 



was remarkably polite to the stranger, fond of 
shew ; a figure rather of the smaller size, and 
delighted to adorn that figure with gold lace. 
During the twenty-five years I knew him, 
though in the decline of life, he retained the 
singular traces of a handsome man . If ho ex- 
hibited a peevish temper, we may consider good 
nature and intense thinking tiro not always 
found together. Taste accompanied him 
through the different walks of agriculture, 
architecture, and the finer arts. Whatever 
passed through his fingers bore, the lively 
marks of John Baskerville ' (History of Jtir- 
miV/tf/wwi, p. 197). 'I was acquainted with 

^f * Jp f r*~ 

Baskerville, the printer, but cannot wholly 
agree with the extracts concern ing him, from 
Hutton's " History of Birmingham," ' objects 
the anonymous correspondent of the e Euro- 
pean Magazine' (December 178-5) already 
quoted. ' It is true ho was very ingenious in. 
mechanics, but, it is also well known liu was 
extremely illiterate, and his jokes and sar- 
casms on the Bible, withwhicJihis conversa- 
tion abounded, showed the most contempt iblft 
ignorance of Eastern history and imume.rs, and 
indeed of everything. His quarLn edition of 
Milton's "Paradise Lost,,' 1 with all its splen- 
dour, is a deep disgrace to tins English press' 
on account, of its misprints. Archdeacon 
Nnrcs wrote in a book on epitaphs: ' I heard 
John Wilkos, after praising Masker vi I In, add 
" JJut. hewasa terrible infidel ; ho used 1oKlioc.lt 
mo"' (Nofpti mid f///rr/Vw, 1st. HIT. viii, iJO-i) 
If his atheism shocked Wilkes, it, msiy havi 
boon because it was Loo mild; Lhis ' tcrrilrii 
infidel,' however, print e.d three bibles, niiu 
common prayers, 1,\vo psalm-books, ami Lwo 
Greek testaments. lie is said to haw been 
illiterate, yet, Iiis leLters are certainly nod 
Lhose of an uneducated person. At, Lho com- 
mencement, of his career he announced : ' It, 
is not. my desire Lo print, ninny hooks; hut, 
such only as arc. book* of ctiMJH'f/wwtcp, of in- 
Lrinsic merit., or established reputation.' When 
wo recollect t.hat he only worked for sixteen 
or seventeen yours, producing In it. low works in 
the Lime, and these chiefly at his own risk, and 
that, they included Lho' writings of Milton,, 
Addison, (Jongreve, Shaflwbury, Aviosto, 
Virgil, Juvnnal, Horace, duhillus, Tibullus 



and ProporLins, .Lucretius, Terence, 
amlFlorus, ISaskorville can scarcely ho looked 
upon as a man, wiLhout taste and [judgment, 
in literature. Ilia social virtut.H were cou- 
ftidorablo a good son, an ailed ionate fat Inl- 
and kinsman, polite and hospi table Lo stran- 
gers ho was entirely wiLhout, tlm joalousy 
commonly ascribed to tho artist and inventor. 
Birmingham has contributed many distin- 
guished men to the industrial armies of Eng- 
land; but there are few of whom ulm haw 
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more reason to be proud than the skilful ge- 
nius who was at once the British Aldus Ma- 
nutius and the finest printer of modern times. 

Messrs. Longman formerly possessed a 
portrait of Baskerville by Exteth, a pupil of 
Hogarth, which has been engraved ; another 
was for many years a heirloom in *he offices 
of Aris's 'Birmingham Gazette,' and a third 
passed into the possession of Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, formerly of Birmingham. The wood- 
cut in Hansard's ' Typographia ' was from one 
of these, by Miller, purchased by Mr. Knott 
at a sale of the effects of faaskervillo's 
daughter-in-law, and said to have boon con- 
.sidered a very excellent likeness by tlio 
family. A copper-plate by .Roth well (un- 
published) is in Mr. Timmins's collection. 

The following is believed to be a complete 
list of John Baskorvillu's publications. Tlio 
works which may be found in the British 




BirininghainiLC, typis JolianniH Baskerville, 
17*57, royal 4to, frontispiece ; reprinted in 
1771, but with the date of 1757. Tlio ori- 
ginal issue may be known by p. 224 being 
printed 424, and the heading of the. tenth 
book reading ' Liber declmus /Enuidos.' The 
1771 reprint is on inferior paper, and is less 
carefully printed. The heading of the tenth 
book is ' /Enetdos liber decimus. 7 3. ' Pro- 
posals for Printing the Poetical Works of 
.John Milton/ 1757 and 1758, Svo. 4.* < Para- 
dise Lost, a poem, in twelve books, the author 
John Milton, from the text of Thomas Newton, 
D.D./ Birmingham, printed by John Basker- 
ville for J. R. Tonson, in London, 1758, 
small 4to, portrait by Vandergucht. * ' Para- 
dise Regain'd, a poem, in four books, to which 
is added Samson Agonistes, and poems upon 
several occasions, the author John Milton, 
from the text of Thomas Newton, D.D./ Bir- 
mingham, printed by John Baskerville for J. 
R Tonson in London, 1758, small 4to, head 
from a seal by Ryland. 5.* ' Avon, a poem 
in three parts [by Eev. J. Huckell]/ Bir- 
mingham, printed by John Baskerville, and 
sold by B. & J. Dodsley in Pall Mall, 1758, 
4to. 6.* ' Paradise Lost ' and ' Paradise Ile- 
gain'd, c./ Birmingham, 1759, 2 vols. small 
4to, not a mere reissue, but a totally new 
setting of the type. 7*-10. 'The Book of 
Common Prayer,' Cambridge, printed by John 
Baskerville, "1760, imp. 8vp. Four editions 
were issued, single lines plain and single lines 
with borders, double columns plain and 
double columns with borders. 11.* < Edwin 
and Emma* [a poem by David Mallet], Bir- 
mingham, printed by John Baskerville for 



A. Millar, in Mm Strand, 1700, royal 4t . 
a new title-page, *' IJaske.rviilo's ori- 



ginal edition of "Kdw'm and Kmma," first 
printed in the year 17(10. Tim few rmnain- 
ing copies of this rare edition are ill list, rated 
by local subjects, drawn and i i lr:lmd by ({come 
Arnald, to which is added, 1 1m parish register 
of their deaths, 1 London, published by Lono 1 - 
mau, IS 10, royal -Ito, coloured plates. One 
hundred copies were thus reissued. 12. 'The 
Holy Bible/ Uamhridge, printed by John 
Baskerville, 17(50, imp. folio; the.ro am a 
few copies \vi Mi Mils dale.; 6 Pro] osa Is,' dated 
I7(>0,,forthe Hililis were issued. 18.* <Tho 
Works oi' t.lit^ lato llighl Honourable Jo- 
seph Addition, Ksq./ liirmingliam: printed 
by John Basliervills for J. & U. Tonwrm, 
1701, 4 vols. royal -Ito, portrait, and plntus by 
(Iri^nion. ( A glorious iierioririanco/ Ray's 
Dilxlin (Lib. (buy*. i>. (K)l); un fort in lately 
co])'ms anumarly always stained. N.* '!). 
Junii Juve.na.lis el Auli Persii Flae-c.i Sal.yrro/ 
Hirmin^haniije, t.ynis Johannis HaskiTvillti, 
17(il, royal -llo, very line. 15. < An Odo 
upon tho Fleet, and Iloynl ValHi (we) ^oing 1 
to cnndiiul. tJie Princ.ess nfMer'-lvlenliifr^ 1 to ho 
Queen ol'( Jreat Unliiin/ IJirniiii'ji'hain, prinleil 
by John Hasknrvilleand sold by II,. & J, Dods- 
le.y, &<;., 1701, -Ko. Mr. Thmniiis's copy in he.- 
lioytidtobe unique. !(>,* *Tlm Works' of J\Ir. 
William (/on^'reve, in Miree volumes, eon- 
BiKt.inff of liisPhiysand Poems/ Hinnin' i hain, 
printed by John Unskerviile lor ,1. & U. Ton- 
son, in the Slnnid, London, 17(l,.'i vols. Svo, 
portrait by T. Chambers, and t hive en^ravin^s 
byGri^nion. 17.* * Select KahlesoHOsopand 
other Fahulisl.s, in t-hree hooks/ IJinnin^hain, 
in-intod by Jolm, Baskervilln for U. & ,1. 
l)oclBl(% in Tall Mall, I7(J1, small Kvo. The 
paper is hotter and thie.ker than (.hat. of 17(U, 
and it has eighteen more i>a'es; t.luj en^rav- 
Jn^-s aro without names, IS.* 'The Hook of 
Common "Prayer,' Oainhrid^e, printed by J. 
Baskwvillo, 17(51, imp. Svo, two editions, 
one sinn'lo linos and one double lines, hoMi 
with borders. 10.* ( An Account of t he Kx- 
pedltion to tlio Wiwl 1 . Indies against, Marti- 
nico, with thti roduetion of Guadelupe, and 
other the Leowtml Islands, subject- to th 
French Kin^, ,1751); by Capt.fJawliner, third 
edition,' Birmingham", iriut.ed hv John IJas- 
kerville.for G. Steidol, 17(t>, -Ko, wiMi four 
copporfilattiR of tins squadron and forts, 
20.* ' Ilelation do Toxp6dition aiix Tndes-( )c- 
cidentales, &c./ Hirmingham, &c., 17(&, 4to. 
A French edition of the preceding ; the only 
French book issued by Baflke.rvilki. "2 1 . * ' r rh'e 
Book of Common' Prayor * . . with the. 
Psalter,' Cambridge, print od by John 1 Basker- 
ville, printer to the university,' by whom the.y 
are sold and by B. Dod, bookfic'llor, in Ave- 
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Mary Lane, London, 1762, royal 8vo, printed 
in long lines. 22.* The same,*ib. 1762, 12rno, 
in double columns, without borders. There 
is an issue of this year with a slightly diffe- 
rent title and priced 4s. 6d. instead of 5s. 
23.* ' The whole Book of Psalms collected 
into English metre by T. Sternhold, John 
Hopkins, and others/ Birmingham, printed 
by John Baskerville, 1762, 8vo. 2-4.* { A 
New Version of the Psalms of David fitted 
to the tunes used in Church/ by N. Brady 
and N. Tate, Birmingham, printed by John 
Baskerville, 1762, 8vo. Both sold at 1*. Qd. 
in sheets. They are frequently bound up 
with the C. P. of 1762. 25.* ' Quintus Ho- 
ratius Flaccus/ Birminghamiae : typis Joan- 
nis Baskerville, 1762, 12mo. Dedicated to 
Lord Bute by John Li vie, frontispiece by 
Picart and Duflos, and vignette by Grignion, 
usually stained. 26.* 'The Virtues of Cin- 
nabar and Musk, against the Bite of a Mad 
Dog, illustrated in a letter to Sir George 
Cobb, Bart. ... by Joseph Dalby, surgeon/ 
Birmingham, printed by John Baskerville for 
theautlior,1762, 4to. 27.* ''H Kmw? AiaQrjitr), 
Novum Testament um juxta exemplar Mil- 
lianum/ typis Joaimis Baskerville, Oxonii, e 
typogTaplitso Clarendoniano, 3763, sumptibus 
Academioe, 4to. Reims snys, 'editio splen- 
dida . . . typorum ot cliartie nitoro insignis. 
.. . . Maschio hrec editio nostris in ton-is ra- 
rissima Jioniimotuit' (Bibliotheca Nov. Test. 
Or. 1872, p. 150). 28.* Another edition, 
Oxonii, 1763, 8vo ; the lines are about hull 1 
the length of those in the quarto. 2i).* ' The 
Holy Bible/ Cambridge, printed by John 
Baskerville, printer to the university, 1 7GI5, 
royal folio ; the large paper is a sumptuous 
book ; some copies are dated 1 760. 30. * ' Se- 
lect Fables of Esop and other Fabulists, in 
three books/ Birmingham, printed by John 
Baskerville for K & J. Dodsley, 'in Pull 
Mall, 1764, small 8vo, first edition pub- 
lished in 1761. 31.* 'An Introduction to 




small 8vo ; second edition issued by Sarah 
Baskerville in 1775. 32. 'The Virtue of 
Cinnabar and Musk ... by Joseph Dalby/ 
Birmingham, printed by John Baskerville, 
1764, 4to, first edition 'published in 1702. 
33.* ' An Apology for the True Christian 
Divinity . . . by .Robert Barclay. The eighth 
edition in English/ Birmingham, printed by 
John Baskerville and sold by the booksellers 
of London and Westminster, 1765, royal 
4to. 34.* 'A Vocabulary, or Pocket Dic- 
tionary, to which is prefixed a compendious 
grammar of the English language/ Bir- 
mingham, printed by John Baskervillo and 



sold by Messieurs Dod, &c., 1705, 12mo. 
35.* ''Odes, dedicated to Ch. Yorke, by 
Robert Andrews.' Birmingham, printed for 
the author by John Haskerville, 1 761, royal 
8vo. 35. 'The Works of Virgil Englished 
by Robert Andrews/ Birmingham, printed by 
John Baskerville for the author, 1700, royal 
8vo. 36.* * Publii Virgil ii Maronis Bucolicn, 
Georgica, et. yKnois.' Birniingliainiso, typis 
Jo. Baskerville/ 1700, sin. 8vo. This book is 
usually much foxed ; the text is not so cor- 
rect as that of 1757. It contains a frontis- 
piece by Grignion and vignette. o7.* *Tho 
Beauties of Nature, displayed in a Senthnou- 
tal Ramble through her Luxuriant Fields, 
. . . by W. Jackson, of Licli field Close/ 
Birmingham, printed by J. Buskerville for the 
author, ]709, 8vo ; contains some Greek; 
printed on the worst coloured paper Baslcer- 
ville ever used. 38.* 'The Holy Bi bio, with 




mon at Bromsgrove on the Death of Spils- 
bury, byT. Tyndal/ Binning! mm, printed by 
J. fiadrorvillo., 17(>0, 12mn. 40.* 'Quintus 
Iloratius Flacous/ IVirminghiiminD, typis .lo- 
hannis Buskervillu, 1770, roy. -I to. 'A very 
beautil'ul and extremely noarf.(! work, the, 
rarest of all Baskevvillc's editions ' (DnnvfK, 
I'Htrtftl. io 1hc CVrM/Vw, 1 8:27, i i. 1 1 1 ). ( \ ra,ve- 
lot's platos aro iiHiuilly to Ix^ found with il. 
41. * The Political Wongslcr, JM I dressed 1,o 1ln^ 
Sons of Freedom aiul Lovers of Humour, 
by J. Free/ Pirmiuglinin, printed lor 1lie 
author by J, llaskervillc, I771, lUino. Mr. 
Timmins's copy is believed to bo imique. 
4L>.* ^TlmJIoIy'llihle, . . , wii-li Aiiuolations/ 
liinningliam, ])rin1ed by .lolm UasKerville, 
1772, folio (O.T. dated 1772 mid IN'.T. 1771 ), 
with ])oorish ])la1es; 1 lie paper and general ap- 
ptwmiK'e imsatisrud.orv. !:}.* <Tili Ijiiei-el.ii 
(ari do Na( nra Itc.riim libri sex/ IJirmmg- 
lmini!n,tyi>iK .lohininis Uaskcrville, 1772, rov. 
4to. L* t ()a1iilliTil)ullie|,[. ) ro)erl,ii()(- 



JoliutmiH Haskerville, 

1772, roy. 4(.o ; ' *tlie same, 1772, ,12mo. 
45.* Tuhlii Terentii Afri OomirdiV Kir- 
iningliamije, lypis.loluinnis 1'askerville, 1772, 
roy. -4to. 4t>,* This same, 1772, ISino. 
47. '(iuintus ITomtiiiH Fljuu-us/ Birming- 
hiiinioo, < ty])is Joannis Uaskerville, 1772, 12mo. 
Much inferior to tho other lloraccss; .llar- 
wood calls it Si ]Mi]try book' 48.* ' r l r iii 
Lucretii (Jari de "Iterinn Nntum Jibri sex/ 
JJirminghnmijo, tyi>is Joliamiis I5nsl\(M'ville, 

1773, 12mo. 40.'* Orlando Furioso di Lo- 
dovicw Ariosto/ Birmingham, da-' Torch j di 
G. Tiuskerville, per P. Molini e (1, Molini, 
1773,4 vols. 8vo, (;n^ r avin^s by llartolorasi 
and others. Tho only work iu Italian |>riuti'd 
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by Baskerville. 50. * The same, 1773, 4 vols. 
roy. 4to. The impressions of the plates are 
inferior to those in the octavo form, especially 
as regards the first two volumes. Brunet 
says that certain copies of the first volume 
have a few bordered pages. 51.* ' Oharao- 
teristicks of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 
in three volumes, by the llight Honourable 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury ; the fifth odi- 
tion/ Birmingham, printed by John JJasker- 
ville, 1773, 3 vols. roy. 8vo ; yiffnott.es and 
head and tailpieces by Sim. Gribolin, usually 
stained. 52.* 'G, Orispus SallusfiiiR ; ot 
L. Anureus Moms,' Biminglmmijo, typis 
Joannis Baskerville, 1773, roy. 4to. 53.* The 
same, 1774, 12mo. 54.* t The Art of An- 
gling and Compleat Fly Fishing, second edi- 
tion, by Charles Buwlker,' Birmingham, 
printed by John Baskurvillo for tho author, 
1774, 12mo. 55.* ' Anatomia uteri lunuaiii 
gravidi tabulis (34) ill u strata. In Latin 
and English, by AVm. llmiter, M.D.,' Bir- 
mingham, 1774, atlas folio; splendid lino 
engravings by Strange and others; reprinted 
from lithographic transfers in 1828. I to 
also issued, without dates, the following 
specimens : ' A Specimen by John Basker- 
ville, of Birmingham/ nine nixes of lionuin 
and Italic, with border ; the same on krgor 
folio, seven sizes of typo, without border ; 
e Proposals to Print " Virgil " from Cambridge 
edition, with Specimens of Type,' on rough 
brown paper, 4to ; 'A Specimen by John 
Baskerville of Birmingham,' sm. folio, tho 
same as preceding, on firm thin (bank-note ) 
paper. 

Sarah Baskervillo printed: 1 .* 'An Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Medals, by the 
late Rev. David Jennings, D.D.,' second edi- 
tion, Birmingham, printed by Sarah, Basker- 
ville, and sold by Joseph Johnson at 72 St. 
Paul's Churchyard, ] 775, 12mo, a new sotting 
up of type. The errata are corrected. 
2. 'Quintus Horatius Flaccus,' Birming- 
hamiffl, typis S. Baskerville, 1777, 12ino. 
This appears to be the ' Horace ' of 17(52 
with new title-page. 

[Much information has been obligingly con- 
tributed by Mr. Samuel Timmins from his ex- 
tensive materials for a forthcoming Life of 
Baskerville. The leading facts used by the bio- 
graphical authorities are drawn from Button's 
Birmingham. See lives in Kippis's Biographia 
Britannica (1778), ' from family information sup- 
plied by Mr. J. "Wilkinson, merchant in Birming- 
ham ;' Chalmers's General Biographical Diction- 
ary, 1812; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 1812, iii. 450-61 ; 
Laird's Worcestershire (Beauties of England 
and Wales, xv.% 1814, pp. 66, 245 ; Chambevs's 
Biog. 111. of Worcestershire, 1820, p. 369, &c. ; 
West's History of Warwickshire, 1830, pp. 260- 
272; Button's History of Birmingham, 1835, 



pp. 105-7; Dorit.'s Old and Now Iiirminguum 
1879, i. 114, H5-1, ii. 317, 72 ; Iningford'a- 
Century of Birmingham Lifo, ISflS, i. 99, 2H, 1 
302, ii. 358. Vor various miscellaneous f;u;|-,s 
see Nichols's Lit,. An CM 1. ii. 411, v. (>r>3, viii. 447, 
483; Nichols's llliislTJLtion.s, i. 813, viii. 458; 
Noako'fl JRamblor in Worcostxirshiro, 1854; W. 
ITawkcN Sinith'H lirmirigh:im find its Vicinity, 
1836 ; TiminiiiH'a UCKOIIIMMIH of Birmingham, 
1806; JirlidoB liy S. Timmins, (Inthburt Bodo, 
W. G. Ward, and otlwivs in Notes ;md Queries, 
1st HOT., iv. -10, 123, 211. v. !i()J), 33fl, 018, viii. 
203, 340,423, 2nd Hr., iii. I!), -\ii. 30-1, 382,445, 
3iTl sui-., iii. 403, viii. 518, xi. 314, 427, xii. 295, 
37, 4th wor., ii. 2i)G, iv. Ml, ftth sor., v. 203 r 
373, 171. CopifJM of ilocnmontK from ! hi* mgistry 
of ( iimhridKo Uuivorsily luivo boon Huppliod ly 
Mr. n. TK)\VOH. Tho Pm-ttiuton Worcester MS8., 
in the lilicary of tho Sm-ioly of Antiquarian, in- 
clndo a nuinbnr of c'.iit.t.in^H. An nlalinratit nn- 
publislicd l>il)lio^ra])hy of JiiiHkorvillo, wni'fiilly 
compiled by Mr. John I>ra##, h;is hct-n con-sultcj. 
Tho ticcoSHiblo HOUIVNS on ihiH I mi noli of the 
mil j out Ji.ro: K. Ji. Mores' I)iss. upon Miiffli.sh 
Typo^ruphii-al Komu'lurH, 177 ; llarwood's V'iuw 
of Kditions of flnsnk and Roman < M.-issics, 1700 ; 
Dibdin'H Library <'oni])anion, IHli-l ; il., Jn- 
trodiicl.ion to tho Knowlod^i of KditimiH of tho 
rii-ock and Latin (Uaasics, 1H'J7 ; HaiiHard'-s 
Typographic, 1825; ('lotton'w Kditions of the 
UililfS 1852; Lo\vnd(!.s'H Ilihlio^raiihor's Manual, 
by IT. (r. I John, 18(M ; ISijjfinm'o and WynianV 
Tiihliognvpliy of JVintinp;; IVii'iniii^liam l^n'is 
Public LibrarioH 1 Bibliography | CiattiloKno by 
J. J), MullinfTJ, 188-1, coritiiiiiN a lisfc of 'IIjiHkor- 
villas; Lonuinio'f) I*cn.iiniai'<*)uiiH ol. HOU tomps,. 
185G; Qu^rard's La J'Vjinru Littrrairo, 183$), x. 
375-6.] II. K. T. 

BASKEBVILLE, Si it SIMON, M.I). 
(1574-HJ4I), physician, sou of Tboinns .lias- 
kurvilo ov IJa,sK'iTviIli i , upolilifcury, and HOHMJ- 
timo niicnf tint stowiirdH of M\1,itr, who \va 
duHceudud Jroin tlio ancient fmnil.v <!' tho 
BtiskfTvilcis in TL'tn'ofordshim, wns haptiscd 
at tho cliuroli of St. Mary AIiLJoi-, JHxUsr, oil 
27 Oct. ] 574. After mwi vitt# asuitablo preli- 
minary education, ho w wont to Oxford, Jiiul 
mntriculatod on "JO March 1501 as a ineinlmr 
of Exeter Oollo^'o, wlmi ho was placed under 
the care of William Holm, a .man famous for 
his piety and loarniutf. On the first vacancy 
he was elected a fellow of tho collogn befonj 
he had graduated l^.A., and ho did not take 
that degree till 8 July .151)0. 



he proceeded M.A. On the. occasion of King 1 
James Ps visit to the university, Baskervilo 
was 'chosen as a ]>rime person to dispute 
before him in the philosophic art, which ho 
performed with great applause of his majesty, 
who was not only there as a bearer, but^ as 
an accurate judge. 7 Turning his attention 
to the study" of physic, ho graduated M.B. 
on 20 June 1611, and was afterwards created 
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doctor in that faculty. He seems to have 
practised at Oxford for some years with 
considerable success. Then he removed to 
London, where he was admitted a candidate 
in the College of Physicians on 18 April 
1614 and a fellow on 20 March 1614-15. 
He was censor of the college in 1615 and 
several subsequent years, anatomy reader in 
1626, and consiliarius in 1640. He attained 
to great eminence in his profession, and was 
appointed physician to James I and after- 
wards to Charles I, who conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood 30 Aug. 1036. 
Dr. Baldwin Hamey says : ' Kex autem in 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensi, tanquam in acie sui 
generis instructissima eundem in Equestrem 
cooptavit' (MS. Sloan. 2149, p. 9). It is 
related that he had no fewer than a hundred 
patients a week, and that he amassed so much 
wealth as to acquire the title of ' Sir Simon 
Baskerville the rich.' Further it is recorded 
of him ' that he was a great friend to the 
clergy and the inferior loyal gentry/ inso- 
much that t he never took a fee of an ortho- 
dox minister under a dean, nor of any suffering 
cavalier in the cause of Charles I under a 
gentleman of an hundred a year, but with 
physick to their bodies generally gave relief 
to their necessities ' (LLOYD, Memoireis, ed. 
1677, p. 635). 

He died on 6 July 1641, and was buried 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, whore a mural monu- 
ment, with a Latin epitaph, was erected to 
his memory. 

[Prince's Worthies of Devon, 93 ; Biog. Brit. 
(Kippis), i. 670; MS. Addit. 34102, f. 204 A; 
Dugdale's St. Paul's, 106, 107; Wood's ttisl.i 
Oxon. (Bliss), i. 272, 316, 342, 343 ; Fuller's 
Worthies (1662), i. 276 ; Hunk's Coll, of Phy- 
sicians (1878), i. 158.] T. C. 

BASKERVILLE, SIB THOMAS (d. 
1597), general, was the son of Henry Basker- 
ville, Esq., of the city of Hereford, and 'is (In- 
scribed as of Good Best, Warwickshire. II o 
obtained a high reputation as a military com- 
mander. In the Horleian MSS. there is an 
account of his voyage after the great treasure 
at Porto Rico, when he was general of Queen 
Elizabeth's Indian armada. He was sent 
with Lord Willoughby to France to assist 
Henry IV in 1589. Subsequently he com- 
manded the troops despatched to Brittany 
(1594) and Picardy (1596). He died of a 
fever at Picqueny, in Picardy, on 4 Juno 
1597, an'd was buried in the 'new choir of 
St. Paul's, where a monument, which was 
consumed in the fire of London in 1606, was 
erected to his memory. He married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Throgtnorton. He 
left a son, Hannibal [q. v.], 

VOL, III. 



[Dugdale'd Hist, of St. Paul's (ed. Ellis), 72 ; 
Life of Anthony A Woodfed. Bliss), xxxiii, xxxiv ; 
Harl. MS. 4762; Atltlit. MS. 14284, p. 66; 
.Thomas's Hist, Notes, i. 393 ; Oent. Mag. xcv. 
(ii.) 315.] T. C. 

BASKERVILLE, THOMAS (1630- 
1720), topographer, the fourth sou of Han- 
nibal Baskerville, the antiquary [q.v.l, wiw 
born at Bayworth House, Sunning we 11, near 
Abingdon, in 1630, since, according to the 
'Visitation of Berkshire,' his agfl on I 6 March 
1664 was thirty-four. He wrote an account 
of a journey which, in 1677 and 1678, he 
made through several counties in England ; 
and a part of his manuscript relating to 
Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire 
is still preserved in the Harleian Collection. 
This journal, though referred to by several 
of his contemporaries, mainly consists of 
short notes of the towns and places succes- 
sively visited by the writer, interspersed with 
epitaphs copied in churchyards, and some- 
doggerel verse. He died on 9 Feb. 1720. 

[Hiurloian MSS. 1483, 634-4, and 4716, 53 i. ; 
Wood's Athens (Bliss), Lifo, xxxiii, xxxiv, p. 
86 ; Grangor'u Letters, p. 264; IIoui'iiu's MS. xi. 
38.] K. K. A. 

BASKERVILLE, T J COMAS (1813- 
1840?), botanical writer, was bom on -(> April 
1812, and served. 11 four years' apprenticeship 
to Mr. Honlby, of Ash, Kent. From I Dec. 
18^9 to 9 April IK'Ulie attended lectures on 
anatomy under JonesQunin, dissection under 
Richard Quaiti, and .surgery under Samuel 
Cooper. In November of tint hitter year lie 
attended the North London Hospital, ob- 
tained tins membership of the- College of 
Surgeons on 2 Dec. IH.'{5, and sHvtled in 
practice, at. Canterbury, lie. \vas (he author 
of 'Ailhiil.ifw of Plants, with HOMO Observa- 
tions ii])oti L'rogroHHws Development/ Lon- 
don, IK'50, 8vo. JIo is stated to have died 
in London in 1840, but his name appears in 
the college annual lint of membem so'latu 
aw "18-4:5. 

[KocordH of Koy. Coll. Surgoonw.] B, I). .F. 



BASKETT, JOHN (//. 17'te), 
j>rint.er, is believed to have boon tlio j>erson 
of t.hat nanie-vvho addrftHsed a pelit.ion to the 
tniauury praying 1 t.hat HUUHA he wa 'tho fh'Ht, 
that undertook to Nerve his Maj tlw ivitli 
paixjlunont (iiirtrid^eH lor hi Maj 110 * ilettt, by 
which mean OH ho waved hw Maj tl0 Ke.verall 
thousand pouTids,' he might bis appointed 
1 one of the Corn**, Comptroller or Receiver,* 
being * places to bo disposed of by the lute 
duty upon paper, &c.' (Nutwt and Quanta f 
2nd ser., viii. 05). The petition \vas not 
dated; but it must have been written about 
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1694:, as the act for duties on vellum, paper, 
&c., was passed 5 William & Mary, c. 21 
(Cal Treasury Papers, 1556-1696, p. 416). 
The origin of the bible-patent dates from 
Christopher and Robert Barker [q. v.], in 
whose family it remained down to 1709. 
The patent was then held by Thomas New- 
comb and Henry Hills, from whose executors 
John Baskett and some others purchased the 
remainder of their term. In 1713 Benjamin 
Tooke and John Barber were constituted 
queen's printers, to commence after the expi- 
ration of the term purchased by Baskett, 
that is, thirty years from 1709, or January 
1739. Baskett bought from Tooke and 
Barber their reversionary interest, and ob- 
tained a renewal of sixty years, the latter 
thirty of which were subsequently conveyed 
by the representatives of the Baskett family 
to Charles Eyre and his heirs for 1 0,0001. A 
new patent was granted in 1799 to George 
Eyre, Andrew Strahan, and John Reeves; 
it has been renewed, and lias come in course 
of time into the hands of its present posses- 
sors, Messrs. Eyre Spottiswoode. 

The first Bible printed by ' the assigns of 
Newcomb and Hills' appeared in 1710, a-nd 
the name of John Baskett was first added to 
theirs upon a New Testament in 1 712. Baskett 
began to print the Book of Common Prayer 
in the following year, when he brought out 
editions in quarto, octavo, and 12nio. He 
was made master of the Company of Sta- 
tioners in 1714 and again in 1715. Four 
editions of the Bible (folio, quarto, octavo, 
and duodecimo) appeared with his imprint in 
1715. His next publication was an edition 
in two volumes, imperial folio, printed at 
Oxford (the Old Testament in 1717 and New 
Testament in 1716), a work of great typo- 
graphical beauty, styled by Dibdin ' the most 
magnificent' of the Oxford Bibles. It is 
known as ' The Vinegar Bible,' from an error 
in the headline of St. Luke, ch. xx., which 
reads i The parable of the vinegar/ instead 
of ' The parable of the vineyard.' It is so 
carelessly printed that it was at once named 
^ABaskett-full of printers' errors.' The large- 
paper copies contain frontispiece by Du Bosc 
and vignettes, &c., by Vandergucht. Three 
copies on vellum have been traced : one in 
the British Museum, one in the Bodleian 
Library, and a third formerly at Blenheim, 
which fetched 255J. at the Sunderland sale 
in 1881. Daniel Prince, writing on 4 June 
1795, says : ' Great care was taken to pre- 
serve the waste of that book, and indeed of 
some few others of Basket's printing worth 
preserving. About the year 1762 all Basket's 

stock, &e., was removed to London ; and I 
fcave often procured sheets of that Bible and 



also of the beautiful octavo Common Prayer 
Book, which were almost his only shining 
examples of paper and print,' (NickoLs, Lit 

A m *m f J j*! v * 

Awed. in. 708). 

Dr. John Leo (Memorial for the Bible 
Societies in Scotland, 1 824, p. J 79, &c,), who 
calls liaskett ' one of the greatest monopo- 
lists of bibles who over livtul,' describes at 
length his Scotch lawsuits, commencing in 
1715. In a vi goro us pai iv| > 1 1 1 et ('A Previous 




burgh, printed by James Watson, one of his 
majesty's printers, 1 730, 4t< > ), probably written 
}>y Watson himself, it was eontondeil that, as 
king's printer for Scotland, lie had the right, 
under the Act of Union, of printing the 
lliblo and of selling it anywhere in the 
United Kingdom. Buskott elaimod thn privi- 
lege of printing bibles and of selling them in 
Scotland, while ho prosecuted ILenry Parson, 
"Watson's agent, for soiling in Kngland bibles 
produced in Edinburgh. The litigation con- 
tinued until it was settled by a judgment of 
Lord Mansfield in favour of IJaskott. The 
imprint of James Watson may bo seen in 
bibles printed at Kdinlmrgh during 1716, 
1710, 1719, and 17^. In 1720 the name of 
John Baskott appears on an Edinburgh 
edition, 

In 1731 tho press syndics of the university 
of Cambridge leased their privilege of print- 
ing bibles and prayer-books for eleven years 
to W. Fenner, who, with the brothers James, 
was in partnership with W. Uuel for carrying 
into operation stereotype printing invented 
by the latter. Ged (V//o//. Mtiufriiw, 1781) 
describes at length the intrigues of the king's 
printer (Basket!.) with his own partners, 
with a view to damage the success of the 
innovation. Baskett shortly afterwards be- 
came bankrupt, and in J7JW his assignees 
filed a bill in chancery against W. Fonnor 
and the university of Cambridge for printing 
bibles and prayer-books. Thu COHO came on 
again in August* 174:2, and was ultimately 
decided in the court of King's Bench, 24 Nov. 
1768, in favour of the university. About 
the year 1738 Baskott's printing-oifuie was 
burnt ; and, as was tho custom on such occa- 
sions, he was helped through his losses by 
gifts from his brethren of presses and money. 
The name of John BaskoU iw last ween on a 
12mo New Testament of 1742. He died on 
22 June of that year. ' His sons Thomas and 
Eobert printed the Old Tegument, in 1743, 
The name of Thomas alone appears on bibles 
after 1744, and the imprint HO continued down 
to 1769. He issued editions of the Prayer 
Book between 174(5 and 17C7. 
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We find that ' MarkBaskett and the assigns 
of Robert Barker ' printed two quarto bibles 
-at London in 1761 and 1763, and a folio 
prayer-book, 1766. With the name of Mark 
Baskett is connected a remarkable bibliogra- 
phical mystery. Isaiah Thomas, our chief 
.authority for the history of printing in North 
America, assures us that ' Kneeland and Green 
printed [at Boston about 1752], principally 
.for Daniel Henchman, an edition of the Bible 
rin small 4to. This was the first Bible printed 
dn America in the English language. It was 
carried through the press as privately as pos- 
sible, and had the London imprint of the copy 
from which it was reprinted, viz. " London : 
printed by Mark Baskett, printer to the 
king's most excellent majesty," in order to 
prevent a prosecution.' Thomas had often 
heard the story told when an apprentice. 
'The late Governor Hancock was related 
to Henchman, and knew the particulars 
of the transaction. He possessed a copy of 
this impression,' of which between seven and 
eight hundred are said to have been struck off. 
Thomas also states that two thousand copies 
of a duodecimo New Testament had tilso 
been printed at Boston by Rogers & Fowle 
in the same disguised manner. 'Both the 
Bible and Testament were well executed.' 
4 Zechariah Fowle, with whom I served my 
apprenticeship, as well as several others, 
repeatedly mentioned to me this edition of 
the Testament. He was at the time a, journey- 
man with Rogers & Fowle, and worked at 
the press* (I. THOMAS, History of Printi'm/iu 
America, 2nd ed., i. 107-8, 123). The story 
is minute and circumstantial j but no biblio- 
,/grapher, not even Thomas himself, 1ms yet 
seen either of the books. No Bible datnd 
1752 from the press of Marie Baskett can. be 
found. His name first appears in .17(>1. 
For these reasons O'Callaghan has included 
neither of the editions in his 'List, of Editions 
of the Holy Scriptures printed in America,' 
Albany, 1860. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. 1749, pp. 3GQ-2 ; Han- 
sard's Typographia, 1825; Nichols's Lit. Anucd. 
i. 62, 72, 73, 74, 289, iii.708, 718; Lea, Wilson'M 
Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, &c,, 1845; Cotton's 
Editions of the Bible in English, 1852 j Report 
from Select Committee of House of Commons on 
the Queen's Printer's Patent, I860; Loftio's 
Century of Bibles, 1872; Eadie's English Bible, 
1876, ii. 289; Stevens's Bibles in the Caxton 
Exhib. 1878; Bigmore and Wyman's Biblio- 
graphy of Printing ; Brit. Mus. Cat., headinga 
Bibles and Liturgies.] H. B. T. 

BASS, GEOEGE (d. 1812 ?), the dis- 
coverer of Bass's Strait, was born at As- 
worthy, near Sleaford, in Lincolnshire On 
the death of his father, who was a farmer, 



his mother removed to Boston, and after 
being apprenticed to a surgeon there he ob- 
tained his diploma in London, and was ap- 
pointed surgeon on board TI.M.S. .Reliance. 
This vessel being ordered to Sydney in 1795, 
Bass there found ample opportuni ty to ind ulgo 
his passion for exploring. In 3796 lie sailed 
from Port Jackson, in a small wl inline-boat, 
to examine the coast of New South Wales 
southwards, and having observed, after 
turning Cape Howe, that there was a, strong 
swell rolling in from the south-west, ho in- 
ferred the existence of a seo-passtigo at.tiboufc 
the parallel 40 S. Next year 'Governor 
King allowed him a sloop of 2*5 tons, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Flinders, in order to 
'project 5 the coast of Tasmania ; and in 1798 
Bass not only sailed through the important 
ocean thoroughfare which bus ever since 
borne his name, but circumnavigated Tas- 
mania, thus first proved to bo tin island, and 
explored a considerable part of tin- coast. 
Two of the principal islands in BUSH'S Strait; 
were named by him after Governor King 
and Lieutenant Flinders; respectively. Ex- 
cept that ho left Australia in 1799 to return 
to England, nothing curtain in known of 
Bass's subsequent history. He, probably < I ied 
iu South America. 



rs's Voyage to Terra Austral is, pp. 
cxvn, cxx, and Observations on Van Jiic.man's 
Land ; Hoatoii*s Australian Diet, of Dates, 1M70.J 

.14. K A. 

BASS, M1CIIA1O, THOMAS < 1799- 
1884), brewer, was bom on, (> July 17i)iK 
lie was t.he son of M. r .\\ Bass and grandson 
of William Jiass, bol-h of whom curried ou 
extensive brewing establishments at liurton- 
on-Trent. Bass was educated first at t.he 
grammar school, Bur1<m-on-Trent, and after- 
wards at Nottingham. ( )n leaving school ho 
joined his father in business and acted as a 
traveller. The opening up of the Trent and 
Mersey Canal gave the first; great impetus to 
the trade nf the- Burton breweries, awl tiro firm 
of Messrs. Bass did not fail to utili.se this 
and other developments of modem enter- 
prise. 

Bass's first official connection with tins 
county of Derby was a. an officer in the 
old Derbyshire yeomanry cavalry, in which 
capacity he assisted in quelling the local 
riots which occurred before the passing- of 
the Reform Bill of lH.'W k Ho speedily ac- 
quired an important, position in the county, 
partly from the extensive ramifications of 
his business, and partly from t.he interest, lie 
took in, public affairs, and in 1K1M ho was 
requested to come forward HH a candidate for 
Derby in the liberal interest. The sitting- 
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members had been unseated for bribery, and 
in the election which followed BIISM was 
returned at the head of the poll. For the 
borough of Derby he continued to sit unin- 
terruptedly until his retirement in IHHtf. 
Bass was a liberal. He was assiduous in 
the attention he gave to his parliament -jivy 
duties, but was not a frequent speaker. HIM 
personal character gained him. tho esteem 
of opponents and friends. Tie exhibited a 
lively concern in all questions bearing 1 upon 
the welfare of the working classic, and in 
1866 he requested Professor Leono Levi to 
institute a wide and methodical inquiry 
into the earnings of tlio working- classes 
throughout the kingdom, Bass brought 
in a bill by which householders might re- 
quire street musicians to quit this neighbour- 
hood of their houses. A letter of thanks was 
addimsed to Iiira by a number of the most, 
distinguished authors and artists in London, 
including Carlyle, Tennyson, Charles Dickon*, 
J. E. Millnis, Francis Grant (-president, of 
the Royal Academy), and others. I tows 
also took an active part, in abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt, but hia popularity at 
Derby suffered a temporary check by reason 
of his opposition to the Ground Game Act',. 
The constituency, however, never sworvod 
from its allegiance, although between tho 
time when he was first nlectecl and the lust 
occasion when he was returned to parliament 
the number of electors had increased tenfold. 
An interesting statement, compiled mi dor 
authority, shows that the foundation, of the 
business of the Burton breweries was laid 
in 1777 by one William Bass. Fifty yearn 
later Bass & Co. still confined their trade in 
bitter beer to India. In 1827 they began to 
open up a trade in this country, but no groat 
strides were made until the year (1851) of 
the Great Exhibition. Prom this date their 
reputation began to spread over the metro- 
polis and throughout England. In 1880 tho 
firm did as much business in tlireo days as 
it was accustomed to do in twelve months 
fifty years before. It appears that in the 
year 1878 they paid for carriage alone to the 
railway and canal companies and other car- 
riers, the sum of 180,102/. Messrs. Bass's ale 
stores near St. Pancras Station cover three 
floors, each two acres in extent, and each 
containing . 30,000 barrels of 36 gallons of 
ale. The firm possess other extensive stores, 
-as well as the breweries at Burton, which 
are of enormous extent and employ a staff of 
three thousand persons. In 1882 tie average 
annual amount of the business was assessed 
at 2,400,000*,, and the yearly amount paid 
in malt-tax and license duty was 286,000*. 
A calculation made in 1871 demonstrated 



Hint' Mio yearly mvnimo derived from beer 
imd British und foreign wines and .spirits 
amount (Ml 1o about twenty-eigh.t millions 
stiM-ling, being morn than 'a third of the 
whole revenue, nncl towards this amount 
Messrs. Bass ^Contributed upwards of 780*. 
per day.' A furl her nonipilut ion showed that 
' the stock of casks necessary to curry on tho 
business consisted of <K>/.l()'l butts,' 159 O 08 
hogsheiuls, ];j!),7fi8 barrels, and 107,51)7 'kil- 
derkins, or in all ol.'J/C,!) rusks. The yearly 
issue of Buss's labels amounts to more than 
one hundred millions/ 

When the agitation arose amongst railway 
servants in JS70 lor a reduction i n their op- 
pressive hours of labour, I Suss was their most 
powerful friend. By his instrumentality an 
agent was despatched throughout t he country 
to gaMier information and organise plant* for 
relieving the condition of railway servants 
andremoving the grounds of t heir complaints. 
The fads made known led to the establish- 
ment of 1,1m liuilwuy Servants 1 < )rplmiwff at 
Derby. 

The new church of St. Pauls, at Bur- 
ton, was built and endowed by Bass. II 
also raised a smaller church near his resi- 
dence, llmttfemoiv, a chapel-of-ease, Sunday 
schools, and an in.slh'ule uud reading-rooms 
for the use of tlitt working classes of Burton, 
The entire cost, of his benefactions to St. 
Paul's parish in that, town has been placed 
at. ^ nut less limn 100,000/. In addition to 
this, and to private charities almost innu- 
merable, he presented the town of Derby 
with u lar^e recreation ground und public; 
swimming baths, at- a. cost of l;J,000/, as 
well as u free library involving mi outlay of 
25,0001,, and an art, gallery upon which many 
thousands of pounds were expended. 

BUSH diod at. Kati^emore Jla.ll on *JM April 
1884. Tie was uxtremely simple in his 
tastes and habits. JIc refused nil oilers of 
social distinction, declining , baronetcy und 
a peoratfG which were oll'ered him by succes- 
sive governments. As a mark of tho tfonoral 
CBtoom, however, in which he wns held, a 
baronetcy was conferred (during his own 
lifetiiuo) upon his eldest son, Sir Michaol 
Arthur Bass, M.I 1 , for East. Statlordshiro. 

t [Fortunes miulo in Kuriimvw, 1884; A Glow 
of Palo Alo, hiMMtf u description of Bans & CO.'B 
Brewery, 1880 ; Streol, MUK'IU in tho Mi't.mpolu, 
1864; WiitfBH uml Kmiiiii#j of tho Working 
Classes, 1807; Times, 30 April 1884; Barton 
and Dwby Gaxaitu, C May 188-1,] G. B. S. 

BASSADTTI1T, JAMKS (rf.!5G8), Scotch 
astronomer and mathematician, waw the son 
of tho laird of Bamxmcluiiu in tho Merse, 
Berwickshire, and was bom in tho reign of 
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JainesIV (1486-1513). He entered the imi- 
-versity of Glasgow at an early age, and, after 
finishing his studies in belles-lettres and phi- 
losophy, applied himself specially to ma- 
thematics and kindred sciences, in which he 
acquired remarkable proficiency. He then tra- 
velled through the Low Countries, Switzer- 
land, France, Italy, and Germany, and finally 
-settled in Paris, where for several years he 
taught mathematics with great success. He 
returned to Scotland in 1662. On the way 
thither, according to Sir James Melville (Me- 
moirs (Ballantyne Club), p. 203), he met Sir 
Robert Melville (Sir James's brother), and 
predicted to him as the result of his study 
of * hich seyences ' that there would be ' at 
length captivity and utter wreck ' for Mary 
.at the Queen of England's hands, and also 
that the kingdom of England would at length 
fall of right to the crown of Scotland, but at 
the cost of many bloody battles, at which 
the Spaniards would be helpers, ' taking a 
part to themselves for their labours, quhilk 
they will be laith to leave again. 7 The latter 
part of this prediction was so belied by 
events as totally to discredit the astro! ogi- 
-cal claims which might hove obtained feasible 
support by the fulfilment of the earlier part, 
although Mary's ruin could easily have been 
foreseen by many other persons. Bassan- 
tin, it may be added, was a keen politician, 
.and a supporter of the regent Murray. 
He is said not to have been skilled in any 
language except his mother tongue and 
French. He wrote his books in the latter 
language, which he spoke with diilicully, and 
wrote very ungrammatically ; but although 
the Latin, Greek, and Arabic books OH as- 
tronomy were shut to him, and he thus de- 
pended for his knowledge in a great dugrue 
on his own observation, he had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the chief astronomers of 
his time. His planetary 
ever, that of Ptolemy. lie died 



stem was how- 



n 



His principal work is his ' Astronoinique 
Discours/ Lyons, 1557, a Latin translation 
of which, under the title 'Astronomia Jacobi 
Bassantini Scoti, opus absolutissimum/ was 
published at Geneva in 1559 by John Tor- 
nossius, who, in an epistle addressed to Frede- 
rick IV, count palatine of the Rhine, given a 
very eulogistic account of the author. In 
1555 Bassantin published at Lyons a cor- 
rected edition of the work of Jacques Fo- 
card, 'Paraphrase de 1' Astrolabe,' to which 
he added ' Une Amplification de 1'usage de 
1' Astrolabe.' This work is erroneously re- 
ferred to in all accounts of Bassantin as 
-wholly his own. Another edition by Domi- 
nique Jacquinot appeared in 1598. Bassaii- 
iin also wrote 'Super Mathematica Geneth- 



liaca,' or 'Calculs des Horoscops:' 'Arith- 
metica ; ' ' Musique selon Platon ; ' and * Pe 
Mathesi in genere,' but probably these were 
never published, as their date is not given in 
any bibliographical work. 

[Dempster's Hist. Bccl. Gent. Scot. (1627), 
pp. 107-8; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. 70; Macken- 
zie's Scottish Writers, iii. 81-99; Biog. Brit. 
(Kippis), i. 675-7 ; Melville's Memoirs, ut supra; 
Monvolle Biographic G6n6ralo, iv. (iflO-7 ; 
Button's Math. Diet,, i. 21G; 15clinlnirli Advo- 
cates' Library Catalogues ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

T. l'\ H. 

BASSE or BAS, WILLIAM (A 1<^ 3 ^) 
poet, is described by Anthony jYWood in "ICvUi 
as l of Moreton, near Thame, in Oxford shiro, 
sometime a retainer to [Sir Kicliard AV enman, 
aftenvards] the Lord Wen man of Thn,mo 
Park ' (Athena O.ron. (P.liss), iv. a^S). IJrom 
the references mado in J Basse's pooms to Fmn- 
cis, Lord Norreys (afterwards Karl of .Berk- 
shire), it has been inferrod that tli port was 
at one time also attached to his houwhold .t 
Iticot or Itycote, Oxfordshire. 

In 1(K)2 two ]>ocms by ' William lias' \vnrn 
published in Londoji. Tim one was <mtillri(i 
'Sword and linc-kl^r, or Hurvinp Man's !),- 
fence;' the other 'Throti Va,stora-l Kh^'ies of 
An under, Ane.tor, and Muridella.' Of the 
former, which tho author describes as his first 
production, a unique perfect copy is in tho 
Bodleian Library; it was reprinted in .1. I*. 
Collier's i llhisl' rat ions of Karly Kn^lisli 



iv Lit c.rat uv^,' vol. ii., in 1 H(i- Thr only 
co]y known of llm lattnr is in Wiiu-hoHlitr 
Colintfo lilmiry. i" Kil.'iaii < i .lisff,v <ni ll^nry, 
]>riTioo ol" Wah'H, willed Mircat llri1Vain<,s 
Suini(!s-s(jt,hc.wM,il(jd with aShowor of'roiiroM, 
by William Uasse,' AVIIS issii(d by Josoph 
Jiarnos at. Oxford. It was dodiratod by Mm 
author l to his honwmiblo inustt.ir, Sir Itic-hard 
Womnan, knight,' and was rttpnxliUHu] ut. Ox- 
ford by W. II. Allnutt. from the puritat copy 
at tlio' Uodhtian in 187^. No utliur voluitm 
of IJasscj's jiooms was printed in his liltttimo, 
but. two manuscript collcotioiiH, prc]mw(l for 
tluj prnss, are Rt il 1 < i x t ant, < )1' t.hwn own hi mm 
1 lio titl<i of * Polyhymnia,' and has nnvor IXMJU 
]>rint^d. Thtf only copy of it now Itnown 
belnn^(td to Kiohurd ilobu', and n-ftorwiirds 
( to Thomas (,/omir; on Uio fly-Jon i* is \\\\\ ini- 
togruph of Franois, Lord Nom*ys, to whom 
the opening' -versos ana addimsnd, ntxl to 
whose MHtor, .Hridgut, count IHH of Lindsoy, 
the collection is dedicated. AnoLhttr manu- 
script of * Polyhymnia,' duscribo-d ly Ooh, in 
his manuscript ''At.lumw Oantab.' and now 
lost, (lifl'orocl materially from the (Jorsor 
manuscri))t. Th( second collection I<f|. by 
Dasse in manuscript is now t.ho property of 
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T\ W. Cosens, Esq. ; it consists of three long 
pastoral poems, of which the first is dedicated 
to Sir Richard Wenman ; bears the dato 1 658, 
and was printed for the first time in J. P. 
Collier's Miscellaneous Tracts,' in 1 872. To 
it is prefixed a poem addressed to Basse, bv 
Ralph (afterwards dean) Bathurst [q. v.J, 
who compares the author to an 'aged oak/ 
end says: 

. . . thy grey muse grew up with older times, 
And our deceased grandsires liep'd tho rhymoH. 

Bathurst's verses were printod in Wurton'H 
'Life of Bathurst' (17(51), p. 388, with the 
inscription ' To Mr. W. Basse upon the in- 
tended publication of his poems,. January l#, 

165L' 

Basse is best known by his occasional 
verse? which has never been collected, and 
chiefly by his 'Epitaph on Shakespeare.' 
The poem is in the form of a sonnet, und 
,was first attributed to Donne, among 1 whose 
poems it was printed in 10&3, In the edi- 
tion of Shakespeare's poems issued in 1040 
it is subscribed 'W. B.,' and Bon Joiwon 
makes a distinct reference to it in his poem 
on Shakespeare prefixed to the folio of lOsW, 
which proves it to have been written before 
that date. In a manuscript of tho rcipfn of 
James I in the British Museum (Mft. LtnwL 
777, fo, G76), the lines are signed 'Wm, 
Basse.' Nine other manuscript versions aro 
extant, and in five of these Basse is duHcribecl 
as the author, There are minute variations 
in the copies, and the readings liavo Wn 
carefully collated by Dr. Ingleby and MIHH 
Toulmin Smith in Shakespeare's ' Centurie 
of Prayse ' (pp. 136-9, New Shaksp. Soc.). 
Basse also wrote a commendatory poem for 
Michael Baret's ' Hijjponomie, or the Vine- 
yard of Horsemanship ' (1618), and he has 
been identified with the ' W. B/ who con- 
tributed verses to Mossinger's ' Bondman ' 
(1624), although William Browne has also 
been claimed as their author. In Izaak 
Walton's 'Compleat Angler' the piscator 
remarks, '111 promise you I'll sing a song 
that was lately made at my request by Mr. 
William Basse, one that hath made the choice 
songs of the "Hunter in his Career" and 
of " Tom of Bedlam," and many others of 
note ; and this that I will sing is in praise 



hi the 'Skene IMS.' preserved in tho Advo- 
cates' J/ibrury, Edinburgh, und n ballad in 
the Bjitfiord eolleolion in the British Museum 
entitled ' Hubert.'* Ghost/ is written 'to the- 
tune of Basse's ( 1 re< T.' J Jussi'\s second ballad 
'Tom of liedlam,' IMM been identified by Sir 
Harris Niroks in his edition of Walton's. 
< Angler, 1 with IL son# of tho. samo name in 
IVrey's '.Ueliqnes,' ii. :?57 ; but tn in lyothor bal- 
lads bearthe same title, und this i dent ideation 
is t.hi'H'oru doubtful. In I(j:*>(i Ha,ssw contri- 
buted a ]MMm to llie * Annul in Dnbronsia/ 
scfs poet ry is rhimirtiM'iswl }>y a pleasant 
of Innuai 1 aiirl vcrNiiutation and 



by an ent.lmsiasl ir love, of country lilk It 
derives an historical interest from Ixaak Wal- 
ton's honourable mention of it,, und JVom the 
honmgu paid to Shakespeare by its author. 

The. Innj* interval of Jifl.y-nm> years be- 
Iwutm the production of tho first- und last 
poems hearing HUNSC'S signature ha,s 1<1 Mr. 
.1, P. Collier to con jeet ure that there were 
two ]>oets of (In* name tuune, and he attri- 
hutrmto an ehlrr William I5nsst* the, works, 
published in UMW, ami to a vmmtrtT William 



BiiHHoall, tliose pulilisheil later. The intornul 
evidence olltjrod hy the JIOIMUH fails, however,, 
to support. t.liJH Conclusion, * Urania,' tho last 
poem of the col loci ion, hearing the da1eU)5^ 
lias all tin* metriea! i'lmrur1-eri,st.irs of the 
'Sword and Buckler' of UiOi2; and Hut ImntV 
versos prove, that. Uaswe followiMl his ]oeUcal 
career thro ugh many generat ions. A William 
Basse ' of Sunollc' entere< 



d Kmmanuel ( ' 

, as a sizar in UfcJ!), and t.ook the 
of 1J,A. in 1015:2, and that, of M,A. in 
, but, it is highly improbable that- this- 
studtmt was tin* poet'. There, was a family 
named J^asm*, ol Hcnhall, Suilolk, in tilio 
seventeenth cmit.iiry, of whom a William 
diwl in K>07, aged rS5, and leil a son Thomas- 
and a grandson William, jn-ohably the, Cam- 
o student; but. it is impossible to iden- 



of Angling.' Basse's 'Angler's Song/ be- 
ginning 'As inward love breeds outward 
*alk/ then follows. Of the other two songs 
mentioned by Walton, a unique copy of 
, his careere, or the new hunt- 



ing. To a new Court tune,' is in the Pepys 
collection at Cambridge; it is reprinted 'in 
< Wit and Drollery ' (1682),_p. 64, and in ' Old 
Ballads ' (1725), ii. 190. The tune is iven 



tily tlw pout with any member of t his family. 
The fact that hin 'Omil. Hri t.t nines Sunnes- 
set ' \ytiH publ islu^l at ( )x ford, and his intimate- 
relations with t-wo grout Oxfordshire houses^ 
seem to connect tho |>oot with Oxibrdwhire 
rather than with Snilolk. 

[Goto MI3. Athon.'o Cantab, in Brit, Mm; 
Collior'aliiljliogruphioal Account, i. f>4~7, >i.33!J; 
Corsor'a Collot. Anglo-Poot. i. 199-208; Notos 
and Queries, Ub Huri i. 200, 2(if>, 29fi, JJ-18 ; Wal- 
ton's Angler (od. Nicolas), 85, 88, 281~a.l 

R L, L. 

BASSEWDYNE or BASSINDEIST^ 
THOMAS (d. 1577), printer of tho f^arliost 
translation of the New Testament published 
in Scotland, carried on tho business of ft- 
printer, conjointly with that of bookbinder an<J 
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"bookseller, at the Nether Bow, Edinburgh. 
There is a tradition that he at one time oc- 
cupied the house still pointed out as that of 
John Knox, and support was claimed for the 
tradition from the fact that Society Close in 
the neighbourhood was formerly called Bas- 
sendyne's Close. This, however, is sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that Bassendyne 
occupied a tenement at the Nether Bow on 
the^ south side of the High Street, nearly op- 
posite Knox's house. The exact site of the 
building is placed beyond doubt by the evi- 
dence of George Dalgleish in reference o the 
murder of Darnley : ' efter they enterit within 
the [Nether Bow] Port, thai zeid up abone 
Bassyntine's house, on the south side of the 
gait' (PiTCAiBN's Criminal Trials, Supple- 
ment, p. 495). The tall narrow tenement 
which now occupies this site is of later date 
.than the time of Bassendyne, although some 
of the rooms in the back part may have been 
occupied by him. In 1568 Bassendyne was 
enjoined by the general assembly of the ' kirk ' 
to call in two books printed by him : ' The 
Fall of the Roman Kirk,' in which the king 
is called ' supreme head of the primitive kirk/ 
and a ' Psalme Booke/ with a ' bawdy song/ 
'Welcome Fortune/ &c., printed at the end 
of it (CALDEKWOOD'S Histonj of the Kirk of 
Scotland, iii. 24G). It would seem that Bas- 
sendyne held the office of Icing's printer, for 
in 1573 he printed 'The King's Majesty's 
Proclamation beiring the verie occasion' of the. 
present incumming of the Engl ish forces, with 
mshienescommanclement for their gnde treat- 
ment and friendly usage.' In 1574, while 
'dwelland at the Nether Bow/ he print od his 
beautiful edition of the works of Sir l)avid 
Lindsay, 'newly correctit and vindicated 
from the former errours.' Along. with Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot [q. v.], merchant of Edin- 
burgh, he, in March 1675, presontod to the 
assembly certain articles for tho printing of 
an English bible. The license to print was 
obtained from the privy council in Ju ly follow- 
ing, an obligation being entered into to have 
the book ready withinnine months. That Bas- 
sendyne alone had the practical charge of rim 
printing is evident from an order of the privy 

_ ^ ^ * _ _ . . ^ ._ ^ * * 



LJ-iV'll, .1115 AO rt * l t ; t'U. iUL 

(JKeffMter of the Privy ^,..,, ,., ... 

582) ; and another enjoining him to deliver 
to Arbuthnot 'with all possible diligim<etlm 
werk of the Bybill ell is printed ' (ii. KM). It 
was therefore probably owing to undun dila- 
toriness on the part of Bassendyne that the 
complete Bible was not published till 1579. 
The New Testament, with hiw name alone as 
the printer, appeared in 1570. Bassendyno 



died 3 Oct. 1577, before the work was com- 
pleted. Among the debts mentioned as owing 
him in his will (printed from the Commissary 
Records, Edinburgh, in the Barmatynp Mix- 
cettany, ii. 191-204) is a sum of 4CXM. from 
Arbuthnot. From the list, of his stock given 
in his will it would appear that he curriurl on 
a very extensive bookselling business. He 
was married to Katherine Noivell, who after- 
wards married Robert Smith, bookseller, and 
died in 1593. Ho had no .sons, but in his 
widow's will (BannfttymMixwllawy, ii. 1MK- 
20) a daughter, Alesoun BasscmdyiiH, i men- 
tioned. 

[Bannatyne Miscellany, ii. 101-204,218-20; 
WodroVs Collections on tho Lives of tho Kefor- 
mers (Maitland Club), 1834, i. 214, 217, 500, 521 ; 
Colder-wood's History of the Kivk of Scotland 
(Wodrow Society), i. 134, ii. 423, iii. 246 ; KrgiHtw- 
of the Privy Council of Scotland, ii. 64'Utf, 682 
583; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. (Jlurhort), pp. 147<, 
1491, 1496, 1497, 1499; Wilson's MomoriitlH of 



Edinburgh in the Olden Time, 2nd od. pp. 2fl, 
270, 271 ; Dp. Leo's Memorial fop Uio ]iibl(< So- 
cieties of Scot Jari< I, 1824; "JVl'Orio'tt JJi'e of Mel- 
ville ; M'Crie'B Life of Knox.] T. K II . 

BASSET m? CoiiNWATJi [HfM^ also I)w 

DTTKBTANVlLTiU], Tbfl BilHHctH W^Vli niUOII^Ht; 

the early Norm im Hotllcrs in Kn^Jund (nun 
TluirstuTiliassH 1 n])]Knvs in Iho rnll of] tall lit 
Alhoy), and thoy huvi bcM'ii, from ul leant thn 
days of tho, Plant nfi i cn(ts,ussf)<MM,l<Ml with r r- 
hicly, llift scat of Ihniv present represent ativc. 
According 1 to lluln, a Bnssei held some mili- 
tary post. in Cornwall an early as the time nf 
llohort-, Karl of Mnrtain; hut .hysons (whc 
ha<l a tfocxl. opport unity ol' lonnin^ a sound, 
judgment, fron) his personal aetjiiainianee in 
tho early purl of t.he present, century with 
Sir Krane-is I (asset, first Itanm di* Dunstan- 
vill< k ) says t .hat. t lie Basset s ( \vlio seem t.o ha vn 
been first settled in Oxfordshire nnd other 
of Iho midland counties) run scarcely In* saitl 
to luive hcc.onm (Jornish folk (although they 
may have held property in (Inrnwull earlier) 
until llie marriage (jfAtielixade Dunstanville, 
Avitli Thomas, Huron Basset of Jledendun, 
Oxfordshire, in the time of Henry II; her 
ancestor, Alan de Dunstanville, was lord of 
the manor of Teliidy as early MS 1 KM), Mr. 
<J. I*. Scrope, M.I*,', in his ''History !' tlie 
Manor ol'Oastle Ootnbe, Wilts,' corrohorates 
this account, This Thomas, Basset appears to 
have boon a descendant (probably a great- 
grandson) of Henry IV justiciary (Osmund 
Bassol), and himself held a like "post under 
1 tenry ITT. < )t her members of t he families of 
IJassot and DoDunstanvilloalso intermarried 
in the reign of Uichard I; and in fact it is 
oxtvomoly'diflicull to trace the details of tlm 
first BOtl foment of tho Bassets in OornwaU, 
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But, once settled in the county, they have 
steadfastly remained there, at 'Tehidy, near 
Cambome, up to the present time ; and the 
bones of many generations of Bassets lie 
in Illogan chiirch. They intermarried with 
Trenouth, Trengove, Trelawny, Marrys, Enys, 
Carveth,Godolphin, Prideaux, Grenville, Pen- 
daryes, Rashleigh, and others, many of which 
families are now extinct, and their blood is 
thus intermingled with that of most of the 
prominent Cornish families. Amongst the 
early Cornish Bassets may be cited Sir Ralph, 
who was summoned from Cornwall to attend, 
with other knights, Edward I in the Welsh 
wars at Worcester in 1277, and it was pro- 
bably he or one of his sons who obtained 
from Edward III a patent for certain mar- 
kets and fairs for the neighbouring town of 
Redruth. He also procured a license to em- 
battle his manor house of Tehidy in the 
year 1330-1 (Rot. Pat. 4 Ed. Ill, mem. 10), 
and Leland mentions it as ' a castelet or pile 
of Bassets.' The name of a William Basset 
appeal's in the time of Edward II (1324) 
amongst the ' nomina hominorum ad arm a in 
com. Conmbise' (CAKEw),and another Basset 
of the same name held a military feci at Tehidy 
and Trevalga in 3rd Henry IV. During the 
reigns of the 6th, 7th, and 8th Henries the 
Bassets were frequently sheriffs of Cornwall ; 
and during the reign of Edward IV, accord- 
ing to William of Worcester, a Sir John 
Basset held the castle, the ruins of which 
still stand, on the summit of Oarn Brea, not 
far from Tehidy. Their * right goodly lord- 
ship/ as Leland calls it, extended over the 
parishes of Illogan, Redruth, and Camborne, 
the advowsons of which pertained to the 
manor of Tehidy, and the livings were occa- 
sionally held by some member of the family ; 
but their wealth has in later times been 
mainly derived from the enormous mineral 
riches of this part of Cornwall, albeit they like- 
wise had considerable property in the north- 
eastern part of the county. The names of the 
earlier Bassets are little known in history, 
save that in the time of Henry VII a John 
Basset, then sheriff of Cornwall, found his 
posse comitatus too weak to suppress ' the 
Flammock rebellion.' About the middle of 
the sixteenth century the Bassets seem to 
have divided into two branches, one be- 
coming a Cornish and the other a Devon 
family, the latter of which became extinct 
at the close of the last century j biit the 
Cornish branch was continued by George 
Basset, M.P., whose son married a G odolphin, 
and whose mother was a Grenville of Stow. 
Amongst _ their descendants were the two 
moat distinguished members of the Basset 
family, viz. Sir Francis, vicfr-admiral and 



- k 

sherili" of Cornwall [q. v.] in the time of 
Charles I; and another Sir Francis, first 
Baron dc Dunst anvil Ic [q. v.] in the time of 
George III. The little port of Portreath was 
formerly named after this family, Basset's 
cove. The Bassets were staunch royalists 
during the civil wars, and hold St. Michael's 
Mount till 1660, when it was acquired from 
thorn by the St. Aubyns. A most amusing 
account of Francis Basset (under the pseu- 
donym of Bassanio), grandfather of the first 
Baron de Punstanville, and a sketch oi'Tehidy 
Hie ]T)0 years ago, will be found in Mrs. De- 
lany's ' Autobiography,' vol. i. passim* and 

1 At\l * 

vol. in. p. 431. 

The present represental ive of the family 
is GustavuB Lambart Basset, Ksq., of Tehidy 
(late lieutenant of 1.1m 72nd Highlanders). 

[Notices of the ]J;i.Hsofc family -will bo found 
in Playfair's Uritinh Family Antiquity (1800), 
ii. 435, and H very full pedigree in Vivian's An- 
notated VisilatioiiH of Cornwall, in course of 
publication. Sou also hi Mrs. .Oniony, iii. 450, 
iv. 3UO, v. !i59.] \V. II. 1. 

BASSET, ALAN (A. 1 2:52-^, biiron, was 
a younger son of Thomas Basset of Jfeden- 
don, I )xf V )rdsh in |"s( e .1 Uss HT, Tn o w AS], In 
favour alike with Richard 1 mid with. John, he 
received from the former the lordships of Wo- 
king and MapledunvclJ, and from the latter 
til ose of Wy com be and J J< TI , w i clc. W ith his 
brothers Gilbert, arid Thoniu,s ho accompanied 
John to Northampton, when the 1< ing of Scots 
didlnslH)muge(22Nov. 1^)0), which he tested 
(lioo. Jlov.i. 14i2), nud continued throughout 
John's reign in close, utlt'ndamw on tho court, 
accompanying- the Jcing to Ireland in 12.10 
(Hat. fa Prctwt.) and to UininyiNodo(ir> June 
liJ15), his name, with that' of his brother 
Thomas, appearing in Magna On via among 
those of the k i ng's co u 1 1 so 1 1 ors. A 1 1 he acces- 
sion of Ilenry III he was one of tluj witnesses 
to his re-issue of the charter (1 1 Nov. Iii 1C), 
and on the royalist reaction his loyalty was 
rewarded by his being occasionally employed 
in the Curia Kegis and went to Franco on a 
political mission in Iii 11)^0, Ho also acted 
as sheriff of llutknd from 1^7 to 1229. 
Dying in 1232-,'i (/-V/*. 17 //. ///, m. JO) he 
left three sons : Gilbert, his heir f q, v,] ; Fulk, 
afterwards bishop of London [q. v/J ; and 
Philip, afterwards justiciary of Knghmd [q. v,] 

[DngdaWs JJarouage, i. 383 : Fuss's Judges 
of England (1848), ii. 210.] J. H. li. 



BASSET, SJK PJRANOIS (d. 1 04r>), 
and vice-admiral of Corn wall, was recorder 
and M.P. for St. Ivew, and presented to that 
borough, in 1640, a loving-cup bearing the 
following inscription : 
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t A t *y ui.vt-'U'd Iwixt J'n.y (Viandd an"! 
"With in the borough oi 1 liulnv'd Hi,. Ivos, 
It is desired this my cup of luvc 
To euerie one a peaco-mukor may prove. 
Then am I blest to have given a legacie, 
So like my harte, unto poster! tie. 

His portrait, a fine example of Vandyck, is 
preserved at Tehidy. fie appears to liave 
been a jovial sportsman, much addicted to 
hawking and cock-fighting. He married in 
1620 Ann, daughter of Sir Jonathan Tre- 
lawny of Trelawne, and, when the stress of 
the civil war in 1643 passed into Cornwall, 
was busily engaged in the western part of 
the county in raising money and drilling 
forces for the king. Letters of his to his 
wife ' at her Tehidy ' are preserved, recording 
the royalist victories of Stamford Hill near 
Stratton, and of Braddock Down near Lost- 
withiel, at the latter of which (or at any 
rate very shortly after the light) lie, with 
most of the Cornish gentry, was present, and 
was knighted on the field. Ho records in 
another letter to his wife that after the 
battle ' the king, in the hearing of thousands, 
as soon as he saw mo in the morning, cry eel 
to mee "Dearo Mr. Sherilfr, I leave Cornwall 
to you safe and Hound' 1 ' (PoLwmsLK, Tra- 
ditions and Itecollectwntt, i. ]7-l!0). lie was 
sheriff of the county , 1 642-4, and tin-re is a 
complaint against, him in tin? Star Chamber, 
18 May 1625 (jBrit. Mm. Add. AW. 12496). 
Sir Francis died 19 Sept. 1045. Tint full 
vengeance of Cromwell full upon his aou 
John, though the latter had never taken up 
arms; and, compelled to compound lor his 
estates, he had to sell St. Michael's Mount in 

1660 to a member of the St. Aubyn fnmily, 
in ^whose possession it has ever since ri- 
mained. Sir France's second son, Francis, 
was a puritan, residing tit Tuunton, and in 

1661 was accused of a conspiracy against 
Charles II, of which charge, however, lui 
was honourably acquitted on a letter which 
he was alleged to have written being- proved 
a forgery (cf. STANFORD, Lip, of JW At* 
Awe (186 1), p. 104). 

[The authorities cited above.] W. H. T. 



| twenty-nine years ol' ago. Dr. Bathurst, 
jj'tcnvards bishop of Norwich, acted a tone 
time as his private tutor (Memoirs of Dr. 
Balhitrst, 18tf7, i. iiO). A tour on the con- 
tinent, made with the Jtev. William Sandys, 
son of a former steward of the family, and 
who had been specially trained for the pur- 
pose, completed his education, and he at 
once started in public life with every ad- 
vantage that talents, education, and position 
could confer. Amongst hi* various political 
treatises are 'Thoughts on Jflqua.1 J Repre- 
sentation,' l7Stf ; ' OhsevvatioiiH on a Treaty 
between England and Franco,' 1 787 ; * The 
Theory and Practice of the .French Consti- 
tution,' 1794; and <TIm Crimc-n of Demo- 
cracy,' 1798. llinugri cultural tracts included 
' Experiment n in Agriculture,' J 704 ; * A lAit 
Ox, 1 1799 ; ' Crops and Prices,' 1 800 ; ' Crops 
in Cornwall,' JH01 ; and 'Mildew/ 1805; 
most of which appenrcd in young's 'Annals 
of Agriculture.' IIo was chosen recorder 
of Penryn in 177.S, and iu 1770 ho was 
created a baronet, and represented Penryn 
in parliament.. On his entrance, into political 
life he joined Lord North's party, mid was 
hurried into the coalition. The. outbreak of 
the French revolution considerably modi lied 
his political views, and some angry corre- 
spondence in 17SJJ took plar.n I>e1.wicu him 
mid thejhikeof Portland (/>nV. Mm. Add. 
MM* ~ I "*>$, art. .'M ) in rojis((iien(;e of one. of 
Sir Francis's j/v///rffa havin IMVH Hi 



BASSET, FRANCIS, BAUON DH DIFN- 
STAITVHLH of Tehidy mid JUiwN J*AHHJW 
of Stratton (17r>7-18ri), patriot, political 
writer, and patron of science, literature, 

i*. _^ J ^ J. A m *^ .* 9 



t , , IWJAV* 'Hl.fl-ti 4r4l(l/.. |/ 

xxxix. 558), and Margaret Ht. Aubyn, . 
wife. lie was born at Wai cot in Oxford- 
shire 9 Aug, 1757, and was educated at 
Harrow, Eton, and King's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his M.A, degree when 



- - superseded 

as warden of the Stannaries. Mrs.' I Many 
records some of his electione^'in^ experiejic.es 
in .June and (Holier I7H|. In ,1mm 17KU, 
though the two men were personally un- 
known to each other, lie moved an address 
for 'a lusting provision' lo Im nmde for Ad- 
miral Uodney (Lift* mid ( 'nmw/Hutffwicr of 
Lord Jtothit'y, ii. JJItf, ;i.'U)), hut, at the in- 
stigation of the government, uHiumtely with- 
drew it-. Itodney, however, wrote to him a 
very handsome letter of thanks on 1 Oct. 
17HL>. Sir Kraiids opposed the peace witJi 
Am<iH<Mi with tfreat energy, and in the same 
yeair secondetl the uddiv-ss \n tht hin^M 
sjieedi, declaring his confidence in the ad- 
ministration. Jn 1770, when the combined 
French and Spanish fleets threatened iMjy- 
moiith,Sir Krnncis Uaisset marched into t-hat, 
town a lurtfo body of the. Cornish miners' 
militia, and, with their aid, rapidly throw up 
additional cartlnvork batteries for the defence 
of the port,; he also constructed about, the 
same time some defences for the 1 ittle harbour 
of Portmith on the north coast of Corn wnli. 
lli,s patriotic services on this occasion ginned 
him his first title his baronetcy, dated 
>M Nov. 1770. On 17 June 17(K:> Pitt created 
him Jiaron de I,)unstunville,atid Jiarou Basset 
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on 30 Oct. 1797; and he ultimately became 
what we should now term a conservative. 
In 1807 a private act was passed (47 Geo. Ill, 
sect.i. cap. 3) to relieve him of the disabilities 
which he had incurred by taking his seat in 
the House of Peers before taking the oaths. 
His princely income, derived mainly from 
the mines which lay almost within sight of 
his mansion of Tehidy, enabled him to do- 
vote considerable sums towards developing 
the mining interests of Cornwall and the 
moral and social welfare of the miner j lie 
also improved the means of locomotion in 
that county, and, in 1809, laid the first rail 
of the tramway designed to connect Port- 
reath on the north with Devoran on the 
south coast. He was also a liberal patron 
of the fine arts ; and his edition of Carew's 
'Survey of Cornwall, 7 enriched with Ton- 
kin's notes and published in 1811, is one 
amongst many instances of his services to 
literature. The friend and patron of John 
Opie, R.A., he was one of the eminent Cor- 
nishrnen who acted as pall-bearers at the 
great artist's funeral at St. Paul's in 1807 
(KoGEKS, Opie and Ms Works, 1878, p. 7"J)j 
and his own collection of pictures was ex- 
tensive and valuable. He was seventy-seven 
years of age when he was seized with paraly- 
sis, at Exeter, on his way to parliament, and 
died at Stratheden House, Knighfcsbridge, on 
5 Feb. 1835 (DAVIS, Memorials of Knir/hts- 
bridffe, 1859, p. 110) ; but he was buried at 
Hlogan, the journey homewards of the funeral 
procession occupying no less than twelve 
days. There is a bust of him by Westmacott 
on his monument in Hlogan church ; a fine 
oil portrait in the Eoyal Institution of Corn- 
wall at Truro ; and a tall granite obelisk to 
his memory stands on the summit of Cam 
Brea hill, which overlooks the bulk of his 
mining estates, and commands views of the 
English and the Bristol channels. His first 
wife was Frances Susannah Coxe, of Stone 
Easton, Somersetshire (Gent. Mag. 1823, 
xciii. ii. 274) ; his second, whom he married 
13 July 1824, and who survived him for 
nearly thirty years, was Miss Harriet Lemon 
of Carclew, Cornwall. His monumental in- 
scription truthfully records that he was an 
elegant scholar, the patron of merit, and 
a munificent contributor to charitable insti- 
tutions throughout the empire/ and that 'he 
proved himself the friend of his country and 
of mankind' (Gent. Mag. 1835, iii. 655, and 
Annual Biography for 1836, p. 35). He was 
succeeded in his estates by his only daughter 
(by his first wife) Frances, who, on her 
iatner's decease, became Baroness Basset of 
Stratton. She died at Tehidy on 22 Jan. 
1855, in her 74th year the last direct re- 



presentative of her race ( Gent. Mag. 1855 
xliii. 304). * 

[Gent Miiff. (1865), xviii. 257; Bedding's Past 
CulubntioH i (1800), i. 138; Wmxull's Historical 
Memoirs of his own Times (1830), iii. 133 ; Boas* 
and Courtney's Bibl. Cornub.] W. H. T. 



BASSET, FULK (d. 1250), bishop of 
London, was the second son of Alan Basset 
[q. jr.], baron of Wycombe, and the elder- 
brother of Philip Basset, whom Henry III 
appointed justiciar in 12(51. Of the details 
of Fulk Basset's early life little seems to- 
be known. His father died in 12:52, and 
some seven years later (October 1239) the 
son was appointed doan uf York. He also- 
appears to have been provost of Bcverley, 
but tho date of Ibis appointment is uncer- 
tain (PovisoN'H Jlrwrby, (147), though from 
a document preserved in Uynier he held this 
ollice as early as 12%, in which year he was; 
sent on a mission to Franco. Towards the 
middle of 1241 Fulk's elder brother Gilbert 
was killed by a fall from his horse, and, his. 
death being 1 speedily followed by that of life 
only son, the Basset, estates devolved upon 
the doan of York by ri^ht, of hereditary suc- 
cession, In September of tlio same year 
Itogisr, bishop of London, died. As tho arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury and the papacy were 
vacant at the same time, it WHH long- before 
tho empty sou could be, fully supplied. To- 
wards Christmas, however, (he canons of St. 
Paul's met and elected Fulk Bnswet their 
bishop somewhat to tint chap-in of Henry III, 
who had begged tins appointment for tho 
bishop of Hereford. It seems probable from 
tho words ot'Miittliow Paris in describing this 
election that t he high rank of t he now bishop 
had as much to do with his elect/ion as his 
gravity of deznennour and the correctness of 
his morals. As the soo of Canterbury re- 
mained vacant from tlio time of Edmund 
Rich's death (November 12-10) till tlio con- 
secration of Boniface (1245), it- became neces- 
sary to ordain tho new bishop of London in 
his own cathedral city. Boniface VIII issued 
a bull to this effect,, but tho chapter at Can- 
terbury refused to recognise it, asserting that 
rt was an infringement of their liberties. 
Jmally, however, the ceremony was per- 
formed by William do lUIoitfh, bishop of 
Winchester, in tho church ol'IIoly Trinity at 
London, though not without Fulk's making 
a solemn protestation that, this innovation 

10^ ot tlu ' n '' (i into precedent (0 Oct. 
1244). Within two years from this conse- 
cration Fulk became embroiled in a contro- 
versy with Pope Innocent. I V, who in 1246 
made a demand on all tho bonMiced clergy 
of England of one-third or one-half of their 
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incomes for three years, and entrusted the 
bishop of London with the prosecution of 
the whole affair. Fulk Basset accordingly 
called a meeting in St. Paul's to treat con- 
cerning this contribution ; and the king sent 
his messengers to be present with special in- 
structions to forbid the payment of the whole 
charge. Apparently under Fulk's advice, . 
the assembly of the clergy drew up a bold ! 
answer to the pope, enumerating the many 
evil results that would ensue from the pay- 
ment of this imposition, and winding up 
with an appeal to a general council. Next 
year Fulk was probably suspended, in com- 
pany with the other bishops belonging to the 
province of Canterbury, for his refusal to 
pay the first year's income of all vacant 
livings to the new archbishopric. In 1250 
we read that the bishop of London crossed 
over to the continent about the same time 
that Grosseteste also left England on his 
famous journey to the pope at Lyons. Mat- 
thew Paris professes to be ignorant of tho 
cause of the journey, but, according to the 
Tewkesbury annals (Annaka Mowtitici, i. 
141), which, however, may in this statement 
be slightly incorrect, it was in connection with 
the following incident. In tho early part, of 
this year Boniface, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, had determined to copy the exam pi oof 
Grossetcste,but to make a visitation not only of 
the abbots and clergy, but even of the bishops 
in his province. The intolerable exactions 
levied by the archbishop and his followers in 
these visitations seem to have been one of 
the chief causes of their unpopularity, and 
on this occasion Boni face's conduct may well 
have been more ogregiously flagrant than 
usual. On 13 May he proceeded to visit, tho 
bishop of London. Tho canons of St.. Paul's 
refused to receive him, and were simply ex- 
communicated ; but; at St. Bartholomew's, 
where ho was received with courtesy, ho 
smote the sub-prior thrice with his list,, and 
in the scuffle exposed beneath his peaceful ex- 
terior garb the glitter of a mail-coat. In thci r 
powerlessness tho aggrieved canons appealed 
to their own bishop Fulk, and he advised 
them to go up to Westminster at once, and 
lay their complaint before tho king. Henry, 
however, refused to receive thorn, and sup- 
ported the archbishop, who thereupon pro- 
ceeded solemnly at Lambeth to renew his 
sentence against the recalcitrant canons, and 
even went so far as to involve tho bishop of 
London for being the supporter of his own 
clergy. Both parties now prepared to make 
a final appeal to Home ; but as Basset well 
recognised the strength of the opposition 
against him, he seems to have lost no time 
in securing the most powerful friends ho 



could, and Matthew Paris has preserved the 
letter which he wrote on this occasion to 
the abbot of St. Albans. In the course of 
the same year the bishop of London held a 
conference at Dunstable with Grosseteste and 
several other bishops, at which they signed a 
paper binding themselves to resist Boniface's 
claims to visit their dioceses. The Burton 
annals contain a decree of Innocent TV's 
with regard to this matter, in which he 
writes to Grossoteste, Fulk Basset, and the 
bishop of Wells, limiting the expenses of all 
church dignitaries in their visitations, and 
empowering these three prelates to see that 
tins edict does not become a dead letter 
(July 1952). Before tho end of the next; 
year Boniface had succeeded in suppressing 
the claims of the canons of St. Bartholomew's, 
and was apparently prospering in his cause 
at Rome. Seeing this, Fulk, who began to 
fear lest ticking's wrath should at. tho first 
opportunity descend not only upon him but 
iipon his race, arid result in tho forfeiture of 
all their possessions, determined to make hi 
submission to tho archbishop, and, having so 
done, was absolved from tho sentence of ex- 
communication (lLT/1). But, it is only fair 
to remark that- in tho preceding year Limpopo 
had annulled Boniface's sentence against tho 
dean and chapter of St. Paul's; 'and tho 
-words of Matthew Paris seem to imply that, 
Boniface's attack upon tho bishop of London 
had by thin time assumed very much of a per- 
sonal character f'qncin sciluMM. Fulcommi 
. . . nupor enormiter injuriamlo arehirpiscojuifrj 
excommunioaverat olnxcoxmumiical -inn longn 
latoquo fecit, dcumil.iari'). About, th< sanw 
time (lrjr/1 ) Henry <le Bathn [<|, v.], tho just i- 
citiry, WIIR ar.c.iiHod of treachery lo tint 'king, 
who Avas so tMJvagnd that "we ivd ho re- 
fused to acwpL any clorkly surety in so im- 
portant- a CIIHH, and was only induriMl by tho 
personal application of the bishop of London 
to entrust the oil'ewlor to (ho care of twmity- 
four knights, who bound themselves to bo 
iniswenible for his appearance at. the stated 
time. It was probably some rumours of this 
approaching mishap that, had detwminod 
l<ulk to make his peace with the archbishop, 
and so, in some degree at least, to pacify thn 
king also ; Jor Henry do Bathe had married 
a Bassot, and on his 'fall sent his 'wife round 
to all her relative*, bogging them ono and 
all to stand by him in his time of peril. 
Gifts were lavished profusely, and at lust; 
Henry de Bathe, seeing tlie dangerous 
position in which he stood, took Fulk and 
Philip Basset as his companions in an in- 
terview with, the king's brother Richard, 
earl of Cornwul 1. In tho CQUFHU of conver- 
sation tho justiciary threatened to raise an 
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insurrection throughput the kingdom if the 
ting aimed at his life, or even at the for- 
feiture of his estates. Fulk seems to have 
stood by his relative in all his trouble, BO for 
that when Henry, at the parliament of Lon- 
don, uttered his hasty wish that some one 
would kill his enemy, John Mansel warned 
him that the bishop of London was prepared 
to exercise his spiritual powers against any 
such offenders. In 1252 we lind Fulk 
amongst the bishops who supported Grosse- 
teste's opposition to the tenth of the church 
revenues granted to Henry III by the pope. 
Next year his name again appears when tlio 
king's request was granted m return lor the 
confirmation of Magna Ckarta (April 125^. 
Matthew Paris tells a curious story that, in 
this year, on the night of Bishop GroHsetcste's 
death, Fulk heard bells ringing in the air in 
token of what had }ust occurred (9 Oct.. 
1253), The death of Grosaetoste left tlio 
English church without a leader to head 
them against the papal demands, and on ouo 
occasion at least (October 1255) Fulk scorn w 
to have assumed this position, when his bold 
declaration that he would rather lose his 
head than submit to such intolerable oppres- 
sion nerved his fellow-prelates to resist the 
new demands just brought in by Rust and, 
who complained to the king that the whole 
resistance on this occasion was due to the 
influence of the bishop of London. It was 
on Henry's threatening him with the pope's 
displeasure that Fulk made his famous an- 
swer : ' The pope and the king may indeed 
take away my bishopric, for they are stronger 
than I ; let them take away my mitre, and 
my helmet will remain.' Two years later 
(Lent 1257), when Richard of Cornwall left 
England to contest the imperial crown, he 
appointed Fulk the head overseer of all his 
possessions in England. This fact may point 
to some degree of reconciliation with the 
royal house, especially when coupled with 
the fact that during the course of the same 
year the bishop became one of the sworn ad- 
visers of the king, in which capacity ho took 
a special oath not to betray the king's coxin- 
sels. "When the barons met at Oxford (June 
125&) and forced the king and his son Ed- 
ward to swear to grant their requests, Fulk 
seems to have held more or less aloof irom the 
struggle, and Matthew Paris remarks that in 
this he blackened his fair fame, inasmuch as 
lie was of nobler race than the other bishops. 
'The exact ground for this charge seems to 
be that Fulk was the most prominent Eng- 
lishman who absolutely refused his assent to 
the Oxford provisions; in fact the Tewkesbury 
annals draw no distinction between his con- 
duct and that of the foreign favourites, who 



withdrew from Oxford to Winchester. In- 
deed, whatever may have boon the exact 
course pursued by him on this occasion he 
at least suceoodiMl in breaking with 'the 
baronial and popular party, of which he had 
hitherto boon nut; of the most prominent 
members. His namo hfiK'elorward appears 
coiisiHtontly cm tlio king's side; it stands 
first on the, list of t lie king's half of the com- 
mission of twonty-lour appoint od by the pro- 
visions of Oxford to draw np a constitution 
lirfit among tlio twelve connuiKaione.rs of par- 
liament, and second ninoug the twenty-lour 
appointed to treat, oi' the, Jung's aid. His 
brother, Philip Basset, i,s associated with him 
iu the latter two lists, but it. i* worth noting 
that, nwt.her of the two AVNS appointed a 
member of the kind's perpetual council of 
lil't eon (stwiftlw Mmwxthi ( R.S, ), i. 447, 449, 
450, and STU BUN'S Utw*1. 7//V. ii. K9, where 
the lour bodies are tabulated side by side). 
Fulk Basset did not live 1o soe the utter 
breakdown of Die new plans of reform. At 
Michaelmas he was present with the king 
and queen of England, Prince Kdward, and 
many other bishops, when ttoniiaee. of Savoy 
dedicated the. eathednil of , New Sarum. This 
may have been the last, tfreat public cere- 
mony in which he took part, Within seven 
months of this date Fulk was carried oil* by 
a Hwero pestilenc:e whidi visited Paris, Lon- 
don, and other places, and was hnried on 
SJ5 May 1 ^5J) in his own cathedral. Though he 
never seems to have taken HO firm a position 
with regard to the papal exactions aflUroHSo- 
tCHto had done, and though once in his life 
at least ho allowed his baronial feeling's to 
inilutmco his conduct, us servant of the king, 
yet on tin* whole; ho deserves the praiflowith 
which Matthew Paris dismisses him: 'A. 
man noble and of lii^-h hirth, who, had ho 
not lately wavered, was the anchor of the 
whole kingdom and thehiel<l of it stability 
and dftfrncu.' IHn mime and that of hit* nearest 
relatives was long preserved in tho records 
of his own cathedral by the many chantries 
which they endowed in connection with St. 
Paul's. 

[Rymor, i. 842 ; Matt, Paris (KH.) iv. 80, 
171, 393, &c., v. 120-7, 100, 705, &.; Burton, 
Tovkosbury, and Dnnstablo Anmilw in Luarcl's 
Annalwi Monastic (K.S.), i., ii. f iii. ; Hhnpfiou's 
Regialrnm 'Kccltwiat* K. patili ; Milman'H Annals 
of felt. Paul's ; Lo NOVO'B Kasti, ii. 284, iii. 121.] 

T. A. A. 

BASSET, GILBEIIT (d 1841), baronial 
leader, was the eldest son of Alan Basset 
[q. -v.], baron of 'Wycombo. About 1 231 he 
appears to -have negotiated a truce with 
Llewellyn of Wales on behalf of Homy III. 
Alan Basset appearw to have died in 
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and Gilbert succeeded him in his barony. Ac- 
cording to Dugdale (Baronage, i. 384), in 16 
Henry III, 1231-2, he was made governor of 
St. Briavels Castle and the Forest of Dean. 
The same authority tells us that he married 
Isabel, daughter of William de Ferrers and 
niece to the Earl of Pembroke a fact which 
helps to explain his intimate relations with 
the Earls Marshall. Gilbert Basset seems at 
once to have joined the popular party, then 
headed by Richard, Earl Marshall. When 
the barons were summoned to Oxford (June 
1233), and refused to meet the king's foreign 
relations, he took a very prominent part in 
their councils; so much so that, according 
to Matthew Paris, Henry's wrath was spe- 
cially kindled against him. For this conduct 
Gilbert forfeited a certain manor that he had 
received from King John, and on claiming it 
back from the king was called a traitor, and 
threatened with hanging unless he left the 
court. At the same time llichard Suard, 
Gilbert's nephew by marriage, was seized by 
the king's orders and detained captive pre- 
sumably as a hostage for his uncle's conduct. 
When, on the advice of Stephen Segravo, 
Henry summoned Gilbert Basset and tho 
confederated nobles to meet him at Gloucester 
(August 1233) and they refused to come, they 
were promptly outlawed, and orders given for 
the destruction of the towns, castles, and parks 
belonging to them. In retaliation for this we 
find Basset and Suard setting fire to Stephen 
Segrave's villa of Alconbury, though the king 
himself was then staying at Huntingdon, some 
four miles distant. After the earl marshal's 
death Henry received both Basset and Suard 
into his favour, and gave them the kiss of 
peace towards the end of May ] 2. 4 U, At. th u 
same time their estates were restored to them, 
and when, a few days later, Gilbert, the now 
Earl Marshall, was installed in his brother's 
office, we read that the king received Herbert 
de Burgh, Gilbert Basset, and Kichanl Suard 
amongst the number of his most familiar 
councillors. There does not sewn to be any 
evidence that Gilbert. Basset was estranged 
from the king when llichard Suard was once 
more banished (123CJ) j arid, indeed, early in 
the next year lie appears as distinctly on tho 
king's side, when William do Ilaleigh de- 
manded an aid from the barons. On this oc- 
casion the rashness of his snoech drew down 
a well-merited rebuke on his head from one 
of the magnates present (see MATTHEW PARIS 
(Rolls Ser.), iii. 381-2), In the same year 
Basset's name appears as having taken part in 
a great tournament, held at Lent, of north 
against south (' Norenses et Auatraleo ') il1 
which the south won tho day, but not before 
the contest had changed into a real battle, 



All the influence of the legate Otho was re- 
quired to reconcile the contending parties. 
Four years later (Easter, 1241), Gilbert Bas- 
set figures as one of the two chief promoters 
of a grand tournament, which it was proposed 
to hold, of strangers against Englishmen. 
This engagement was, however, forbidden to 
take place by the kings orders. In the au- 
tumn of the same year Basset met with his 
death. While going out to hunt, his horse 
tripped on a root and threw its rider, who 
was taken up iu a kind of paralysis (' dissi- 
patis ossibus et nervis dissolutis '), from -which 
he never recovered. Before the end of Au- 
gust his only son, Gilbert, also died, leaving 
the Basset estates to devolve upon his brother 
Fulk [q. v.]. There does not appear to be 
any authority for Collins's incidental state- 
ment that Gilbert Basset was justiciary 
(BKYDGEH'S Cotlim's Baronaye, iii. 3). 



[Matthew Pan's (Rolls Sor.), iii. 292, 404, &c., 
iv. 88, 89; Dugdalo's Bnronogo, i. 884; 1<W 
Judges ; Bymer's Focdoru, i. 31 9,] T. A. A. 

BASSET, .70I1N (1791-1843), writer 
on subjects connected -with mining, wan 
son of the Uov. John Basset, rector of Illo- 
gan and Caniborne, and Mary Wing-field 
of Durham, Iiis wife, and was born 17 Nov. 
3791. IIo was M.P. for Ilelston (JKJQ) for 
a short time, and deeply in to rented himself in 
Cornish mining and Urn we-H'ure of th minor. 
In 1837 he was shorifF of Cornwall. In 1 8iJ(> 
ho published sonus treatises on the, mining 
courts of the duchy, and in tho HMHII* year 
' Thoughts on the, Now Stannary Bill.' Jn 
18$) appeared his ' < )i-igin and 1 1 i story of the 
Hounding Act, 1 mid in !8-kJ hiw 'Observations 
on Cornish Mining.' ]B u t perhaps his most 
valualjhic;ontril)uLionto\vardsCornish mining 
literature wiw a treatise, published in 1H40, 
Gtttitlcd 'Observations on tho Mnchinery 
used for 1 tawing Miners in the Ifartx/ iii 
thu ' Import of thcs lioyul Cornwall Poly- 
technic Society ' for that year (p. 59), which 
had for its result the substitution of a man- 
engino for tho nearly vertical ladders used by 
the minors aw thoy ascended or dosctmde.d tho 
mine. John Bnssot died at Boimart-on-tho- 
Ulimo, 4 July 1843. 

g, (1855), xx. 323.] W, H. T. 



BASSET, JOSHUA 01 1 ? - 17L>0), 
master of Sidney Collage, Gtuubridgu, was 
born iix or about, 1641, being t)io son of John 
Basset, a merchant of Lynn UegiM, in Nor- 
folk, and probably an 'alderman of that 
borough. IIo was educated in hiw native 
town under the caro of Mr. Bell, and on 
Iii Oct. 1657 he was admitted a sizar of 
Gonvillo and Gaius College, Cambridge 1 , under 
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the tuition of Mr. Bolt, being then of the 
age of sixteen years. He was elected a 
iunior fellow of that college in 1664, and 
became a senior fellow in 1673. The dates 
of his degrees are B.A. 1661, M.A. 1665, 
B.D. 1671. On the death of Dr. Richard 
Minshull, in December 1686, he was, by a 
royal mandate from James II, elected the 
fifth master of Sidney College, the taking- 
of the usual oaths being dispensed with, 
and in January 1686-7 he 'declared himself 
a papist ' (LuTiBELL, Historical Relation of 
State Affairs, i. 391). He had muss pub- 
licly said in his college, and Cole, the anti- 
quary, remarks: 'I have mot with several 
people in Cambridge who have been present 
during the celebration of it ' (MS. Collections 
for Cambridgeshire, xx. 117). During his 
mastership he got the statutes of his college 
altered for the accommodation of members of 
his own communion. In reference to these 
innovations Sprat, bishop of Rochester, in a 
'Letter to the Earl of Dorset ' (1688, p. 13) 
justifying his sitting in the ecclesiastical 
commission, says : ' I absolutely resisted all 
the alterations in the statutes of Sidney 
College, and all other changes and abroga- 
tions of oaths that were then made or de- 
signed in the statutes of either university 
for the advantage of popish priests anil 
students, and for the freer course of manda- 
muses in their favour.' 

When Father Alban Francis, a Benedictine 
monk, went to Cambridge with a mandate 
from James II to the university authorities 
to confer on him the degree of M. A. without 
administering to him the usual oaths, the 
vice-chancellor took alarm, and refused to 
comply with the request. Basset happened 
to be one of the caput, and a grace to refuse 
granting it would certainly have been stopped 
in that body. To prevent this difficulty 
the academical authorities adopted another 
course, and sent a petition to the Iking through 
the Duke of Albemarle, their chancellor, 
praying that his majesty would recall his 
mandate. The story of 'its reception is told 
in Macaulay's ' History ' (chap. viii.). 

During his mastership the college chapel 
was not taken away from the fellows, and 
Basset was content to have mass in a private 
room in his own lodge, 'the altar-piece of 
which/ says Cole, writing apparently in 1748 

L the manuscript cited above), * is to this 
y hanging over one of the doors in the 
audit-room, being only the I H S in a glory 
and chembims about it. This, with much 
other of his furniture, at his leaving the 
college upon King James's revoking all the 
mandamuses in December 1688, was left here, 
as I have been informed by the present 



ma,ster. "When, upon some occasion of con- 
gral.ultLt.ion in the next reign, his successor 
was in London, Basset, being in necessitous 
circumstances, desired that he might have 
his goods from tho college, he was roughly 
made to understand that if he did not desist 
ho would bo informed against as a popish 
priest.' There is no roasnn to believe, how- 
evor, that Basset, ever took catholic orders. 

The liev. Joseph Craven, B.I )., muster of 
Sidney College, in a, letter to Dr. Reynolds, 
bishop oi* Lincoln, 1 1 .Ian. 17:55-0, in reply 
to somo inquiries concerning Basset, wrote as 
follows: 'As to his government., we found 
him a passionate, prowl, and insolent man 
wherever ho \yas opposed, which made us 
very cautious in conversing with him, who 
saw he waited for and eal ehed at all occasions 
to do us mischief in what concerned our re- 
ligion. 1 do not deny thai, he had learning 
and ol.her abilities (o Imvcdono UH good; but 
his interest lay tho contrary way, and there- 
fore he procured from tho commissioners our 
statutes to he allured, and whatever was in 
behalf of the protest ant. religion to bo taken 
away. Ho threatened UN several times to 
tako t-luj chapel to himself and his worship, 
or to divide .it', with UH, and one fitli of No- 
vember, because "vvc rcl lined to omit tho ser- 
vice, of tho day, lie shut, tho chapel door 
against 1 , us, and hindered divine, service for 
tliat time, 1 t.hink I may mention, as a 
great; inwtanco of injustice to us, that the 
king dispensed with his taking the oath of a 
master, and ho never took any j and so was 
lot loose upon UH to <lo what lie pleased with 
UH. Before ho came amongst us he had given 
a notable specimen oi'lus violence in serving 
the ends of popery by prosecuting Mr. Spence, 
of Jesus, for a speech on tho 5< h of November 
before the university, wherein he had satiri- 
cally enough treated tho Church of Kome. 
By threatening him with the resentments of 
the court ho brought him to a public recan- 
tation in the Senate House' (MM. Lamd, 
988, f. 190). The writer of this letter alleges 
that Basset was *a mongrel papist, who had 
so many nostrums in ni religion that no 
part of tho U-oman Church could own him/ 

Basset died in London, very poor, about 
1720. 

The only work which has his mun on the 
title-page is ' Ecclesisci Tlxcoria Nova Dod- 
welliana oxposita. Cui accossit liuruin ques 
indiligentes Lootores lugiant Jwdiculus/ 
London, 1713, Bvo ; but ho is credited with 
the authorship of two other books of greater 
importance, Of these the first is ' Reason 
and Authority, or tho Motives of a late 
Protestant's Reconciliation to the Catholick 
Church. Together with remarks upon some 
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late Discourses against Transubstantiation,' 
London, 1687, 4to. This book, which is attri- 
buted to Basset in the Bodleian and Dublin 
catalogues, was answered by Dr. Thomas 
Bainbrigg in the same year, and in 1705 by 
Nathaniel Spinckes, M.A., and Edward 
Stephens. Dodd (Church History, iii. 482) 
.ascribes the authorship to John Goter, but it 
can scarcely be the production of that emi- 
nent controversialist, because the writer re- 
presents himself as having been converted to 
Catholicism after the publication of Tillot- 
aon's l Discourse against Trausubstantiation,' 
which appeared in 1685. Indeed, Dodd him- 
self states elsewhere (Certamen utriusyue 
JEcclesia, 16) that the treatise on 'Church 
Authority/ which was answered by Stephens, 
was the production of Basset's pen. It weoms 
to be established also that Basset was the 
.author of ' An. Essay towards a Proposal for 
Catholick Communion. Wherein above sixty 
of the principal controverted points which 
have hitherto divided Christendom being 
call'd over, 'tis cxamin'd how many of them 
may and ought to be laid aside, and how few 
remain to be accommodated for the oiFocting 
& General Peace. By a Mininto of tho 
Church of England/ 'London, J704, 1705, 
1812, 1879, this lant edition being entitlod 
*An Eirenicon of the Eighteenth Co.ntury/ 
and having a long introduction by tlio editor, 
Henry Nutcombe Oxonhum, M.A. Tho ro- 
print of 1705 is accompanied witli a reply by 
the Rev. Edward Stephens, and tho ' Kssay ' 
was also attacked by two nonjuririg clergy- 
men, viz. Samuel GroNcomu and Nathaniel 
Spinckes. Dodd (Certawfln. utriuxt/HjRJkcMft, 
16) attributes tho authorship to Thomas 
Deane, a catholic fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford ; but Wood, who has given somis 
account of Deane (AUwntu O.wn. od. Bliss, 
iv. 450), does not include this essay among 
his other works. Mr. Oxnnluun is 'disposed 
to think that the real author -was William 
Basset [<j. v.], rector of St. Swithin's, London; 
but his ingenious theory is cnrnplutuly upset. 
Tby the fact that this Jkssot died (sight yours 
before the ' Essay ' was published ( NJ-JWOOUKT, 
Repertorium Etxilexiatitimm, i', 544 ). It must , 
however, be admitted that the following ac- 
count of the author given by Michel h* 
Quien (NulliU den Qrdinatwm jtwfflwattw, 
Paris, 1725, i. introd. p. xxx) in, if 'correct, 
irreconcilable wit-h the known date of Joshua 
Basset's conversion : 

'Tant s'en fuut quo les Anglow peiwent 
aussi sfirieuaementi qu'on voudroit le fuiro 
croire, a se r6linir avec wous, qu'il y a peu 
d'ann6es qu'un de lours ininiHtros, nommfi 
M. Basset, qui le souhaittoit plua que leu 
autres, ayant public un Ecrit en mowiere 



d'Essai [' An Essay towards a Proposal for 
Catholick Communion '] pour y parvenir, fut 
cit6 i\ comparoitre devant la Convocation 
ou Assemblee du Clergo pour y reudre compte 
de ses sentbnens et de sa doctrine ; et sur le 
refus qu'il fit de se rotracter," il fut d6poAo 
du Ministere et de la Cure dont il joiiissoit 
dans Londres ; ensortu qu'ayaut cW; oblige 
de chercher une re trait to a la campagno, 
il fut reduit a gagner ,sa vie en apprenant A, 
lire aux enfans des paysans. Cul.to perse- 
cution a contribuo a lui ouvrir los yeux: 
il a enfin abjuro absoluineut rijurOsio, et out 
entre dans la Communion do TEgliwe qu'il 
avoit long-temps dcturtie*' 

Joshua Basset contributed vorRCB to the 
'Cambridge TTnivorwity Collections' on the 
death of tho Duke of Xlbomarle fl(70), the 
accession of James IT (1684), and the birth 
of the Prince of Wales (]088). 

[MR. Addit,. 5821 f. 1H), A846 f. 447, fi8fi4 
f. 02 ; M.S. notcis in copy of Essay towurtls a Pro- 
pOHsil for OathoLink Coiiiniunion (1705), in Jfrii. 
Mus.; M.S. Lausil. 88 f. 40 j Coopers Anmils of 
ainil)pi(lpu t iii. 01 !, OH), GJJO, (MS; Hilil. 
HofiYnianfi, 2"> ; Oxcnliiiin's Kironiium of thu 
Kifjfhtucjith Con tn ry, introd. 17; Jonc-s's dat. of 
"Popery Trncts (Chctlium Sor:.), i. M8; Notw uinl 
ricH, 1st. sor. v. .11)0, 3rd sor. iii. 1-10, xi.47i*. 

T. C. 



BASSET, PMTJflll (Jl. Mil ), hi 
of U wiry V, i.s Ktatcd by Italo to huvn nunn 
tlu^ cl))Linl)crln.in and inliimai^/ (rimid of 
Ilnnry V, and to luivts writtnii in KiijjfliMhad^v- 
laihtd and iii1(Tf i sl,in^'lirH of li'm patron undor 
lint titln of *A<-.1a \IM#M Ilimrici (j.uinti.' 
TUIIIHT iiH(M'i))MH lo HiLKMit. iiuothiir liistorical 
Avorli, ralltwl * l)(i At-.tis Armoriim ot Con- 



iwatiiM AliiTutoniM!, (lucfitiiH Andcpiviin <t 
Ccnoinunniii', eta Ad nobiloin viruin Jo- 
Lanmtni I^Lstolt', haroiitMii do C 
l*Jcl ward Uullyther 
Howe's, writing h^forn 154^, numtioiiM * Ihon 
BuKKMt 1 amoiifr thn Kn^liHh writers \vhoso 
works hn had oonsuli c,d, und thin 
almost certainly a]>plii!H to .IHo 
whom Pil.s likcwiHo rairicullH 'John.' Hall 
quotoK 'Pttlor Huss^t, (.'squire, \vliioli at tho 
time* of his dwith WiiMliiHc.luunhm'layn/ 

' 



authority for t.lnj Htatonii^nt. that llonry V 
' d'ujd of a pliirimH.' Thomas Utarno } in tho 
preiant to hin ttclitirm of Thomns Khnliatn'H 
* Vita jt (itiHta Jlunrici V (17:47, p, ]), 



Vita jt (itiHta Jlunrici V (17:47, p, ]), 
i'.scribttH, amon^ tlm (txtunt uecountw of 
Iliairy V'M actions in Franco, a work in 
manuscript ontitlud *Pf?tri JitiHMuti ot Ohris- 
tophori IlauHoni advor-saria.' 

Both Tnnnw and Utianus wpcak of HnHSi't's 
hifttorical workw aH lyinj* 1 in maniiHeri])t al- tho 
CoJlugc of Arin,s, but no distinct moul.iori ol* 
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them is made, in W. H. Black's 
of the chief historical (the Arnmlel) manu- 
scripts which are now pruse.rved the.ro. Mr. 
"W. D. Macray is of opinion that, an incomplete 
history of Henry V's wars in France, written 
in French, which is now in the Colic sgo of 
Arms (Arundel MS. xlviii. art. (Hi), imiy^pos- 
sibly prove to "be one of ]lanet'H compilations. 
Both Bale and Tanner distinctly state, how- 
ever, that Basset's history of Itenry V was 
written in English. It is probable that Hull, 
who was obviouwly acquainted with I Sussex's 
work, made liberal use of it in his wall-known 
chronicle. 

[Bale's Script. Cent.. too7, p. 6G8 ; Tanuor's 
Bibliotlieca Brit, ; Biog. Brit. ; Nntas and Queries, 
2nd ser, ix. 424 (by J. G. Nichols), 012 (by W, D. 
Macray).] S. L. L. 

BASSET, SIK PHILIP (tl 1271), justi- 
ciar and royalist baron, was third son iuul 
eventually on the death of his brother Kulk 
[q. v.] 3 bishop of London (1259) hoir of 
Alan Basset, lord of Wy combo, Bucks [BOO 
BASSET, AIAN]. Though the son of so 
staunch a royalist, he joined (together with 
his eldest brother) the opposition under the, 
Earl Marshall [see MARSHALL, llrariAKo] in 
1233 (C/iron. Edward land 77, i. 81 -2), and 
took part in the liberation of II abort do Burgh 
(Claus. 18 Hen. Ill, m. 34 dors.). For this 
they were both outlawed, but on the uarlVi 
death in the following year made their peaco 
and were restored (i7;.m. 21), their outlawry 
being annulled as illegal 8 June 3234 (A. 
m. 19 dors.). Resisting misgovernmont, in 
church as in state, he was chosen by tho 
barons in 1244 to serve as one of the depu- 
tation from their parliament which attended 
the council of Lyons (July 1245) to protest, 
on behalf of the ' communitas/ against tho 
papal policy in England (MATT. PARIS, 666, 
681). He was still active on the baronial 
side at the great crisis of 1258, being ap- 
pointed by tne provisions of Oxford one of 
the twelve ' a treter . . . pur tut le commun,' 
and one of the twenty-four ' a treter de aido 
le roi ' (Ann. JBurt.) He was also associated 
with the justiciar in the regency when Henry 
left for Seance in November 1259 (i?>. 479). 
Belonging, however, to the moderate sec- 
tion, he now began, like Falkland, to lean 
towards the king, and when the baronial 
party split in two (1259-60), he separated 
irom De Montfort and the extreme faction 
and went over with Gloucester to the royal- 
ists. He is found testing a writ ex parte 
regtis 20 July 1260 (First Report en the 
'Kffwty of a, Peer, p. 132), and he was in 
that year entrusted by the king with the 
castles of Oxford and Bristol (Pat. 44 II. Ill, 
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m. J5, 14). The following yuar ho was ap- 
pointed sherill'of four eountios, was (intrusted 
with two moiv e.asfles, (.Win and Shorburne- 
(1W. 45 //. ///, m. I), and, on the king 
resuming power into Ins own hands, was. 
made justieiary of Kngland, 24 April 1261 
(UtHiiAWiKU, '10; WYKBS, pp. 1^5, 129),. 
though lit* is not so styled when named by 
1 1 wiry, fi .July li'til, IN niii> r>r those to arbi- 
trate M.\wn him and Simon (J*at.W>&en t 
HI, m. D). Tin* baronial justiciary, Hugh 
1 )iH])tHror, was his son-in-laV, and they seem 
lor about a youi' to Imvo. uctod concummtly. 
Th(Mi<:(sforth III*' royalists won- in full power,, 
and Jiiuwt tided aloim, In .July 1 202 the king 
wnni, to J (t mnrn, leaving t.ho liingdom in the 
cluirge of Basset, who presided nt> a purlin* 
inont hehl in Oc-.tnher ( Uod. Hov. ii. 217), 
and kept him informed oHhe state of affairs, 
On Henry's return (iM Dee.) Basset met him 
at Dover (//;. ii. LMH) with news that the op- 
position were piinin strenyih, and tjven- 
ttmlly, on Ifj July l'J<i.'i, ITu^h Dospf 
WH restored to the jnstiewrsliip [see 

' 



UNO 13 11, Ihr(jn] andl>nsset consoled with. 
iviw (JasthUVrA 47 //. ///, m. ! 



!)) and 

tho cnimtiitH of Somerset and Dorset (Pip. 
47 If. HI). Ka^er to rest.ore the supre- 
macy oi 1 tin* royalists, he assisted tho king 
and the ]u*iii( > ,n in thuii 1 attempted <vtu.p de 
main on DnvM',.*) De<-. lii(W (Hon. Hov. ii. 
220), and headed the forlorn hope, of forty 
knights at tho storm and rapture of North- 
ampton on r> April liMi4 (il>. ii. ^>4), Mean- 
wlul(i(10 Dec. l^iii) he had become one of 
the, mmilidH for the kin^s ncrf^piAnco of the 
Misfi of Amieits. Additionally eml)ittei'ed 
by tins loss of his mansion (Arm, Omey t 
146), which had been sacked and burnt by 
the London mob (w';v. I A]ril), ho fought 
at LmvoR (18 May liW) with the most de- 
termined gallantry, and when entrcMitnd to 
surrender by his son-in-law, foremost, in tho 
barons' ranks, replied that he, would never 
yield HO long aw he could stand upright (Ann. 
Wore. 453). Nor WIIH hn made prisoner till 
his body had bowi covowd with wounds : 

Sir Philip Ba&sot t-ho f?odo knight worst 

to ororcomo, 
He addo mo then tueiiti wwndo as ho 

inomo, Eon, OLOUC. 

Imprisoned by Do Montfort in J)OVT Castle, 
he was reatorod to libert-y by the victory of 
Evesham (4 Aug. 1365), and nobly exerted 
himself at once in favour of tho vanquished 
"barons. He protested, witli the king of the 
Koxnans (Ann. Ww\ 307), against the de- 
cree of ' exhjeredation ' (October 1265), and, 
according to Rishangtir, wa witli him ap- 
pointed mediator on the urreudor of 
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(28 Dec.) He was also one of the arbi- 
trators by whom ' the dictum of Ivenilworth T 
(31 Oct. 1266) was drawn up (ib. 376), and, 
on Gloucester inducing the citizens of Lon- 
don to admit the refugee barons (June 1267), 
Basset's second wife (El a, daughter of Wil- 
liam Longespee, earl of Salisbury, and widow 
of Thomas of Newburgh, earl of Warwick), 
interceded successfully with the legate for 
the citizens, while ho himself reconciled 
Gloucester with tho Icing (Chron. of Ed- 
ward I and II, I 77-8; Koa. Hoy.) He 
was now again appointed sheriff of Somerset 
and Dorset (Ptf>. 52 Ilvii. Ill) and shortly 
after constable of the Devises (Fin. 54 
Hen. Ill, m. 5). In 12CO ho took part in 
the translation of the Confessor (W VICES, 
222), and hu appears in February 1270 as a 
member of the king's council (MAUox'u Jr<- 
chequer, ii. 170). After a public carour of 
nearly forty years he died, a nuiu ' bouro me- 
morite' (Ann. Loud. 82), on 29 Oct. 1271, 
and was buried at Stuuloy, Wilts. Tho 
chroniclers upcak of him with enthusiasm 
'as noble, diticrunt, and liberal' (WTKIW, 
247), 'mighty in counsel, zmiluus in war, 
noble and exceeding faithful, a man who 
greatly loved the English and tlie conjinon- 
alty of tlio land' (Ann. Out. 247). lli.s 
daughter and solo heiress, widow of "Hugh 
Despencer, was remarried to Roger JVigot, 
afterwards oarl of Norfolk and marshal of 
England (JEW*. 50 IL III, n, :$I ). 

[Chronicles (Rolls series) ; Jhi^dalo's Jfctron- 
age, i. 384 ; Foss's Jiulgus of Kutflawl (18-18), ii. 
2i9.] J. H. K. 

BASSET, UALlMf (tl. llL>7h)Just.i<Miir, 
is mentioned by Orderie, (7//,v/. 7iVv/w. lib. xi. 
cup. 3) as 0110 of those ( de ignohili st-irpe'whnm 



Henry E, early in his reign, Huluc.l.cd for the, 
members of his adininist .ration. 1 l<> appears, 
from the signatures to Henry's charters, to 
have been in constant iiltemlniico on the 
court. The chronicle of Abingdon spjalvH of 
him as 'in omni Angliie regnn jjustitiin ha- 
bens dignitatem/ and Henry of Irimtingdon 
describes his son and himself us * virus olaris- 
shnos . . . justitiiirioH tol.ius Angliji*,' .His 
exact post 'is, however, somewhat doubtful. 
In 1106 he WAS ono of tho live arbitrators 
between tho archbishop of York and the 
abbot 
deric 
1116 

condemning forty-four men to bo hanged for 
robbery in a 'guwitoucinot' at ITuncoto in 
1124. His name occurs in the Pipe Itoll of 
1129-t30 as a justice of tho forests and an 
itinerant justice in six counties, but ho was 
dead at the time. He had died, probably some 

VOL. III. 



ween o arcsop o or an e 
ot of Ripon. Uo is mentioned by ()r- 
ic as presiding at 'BricstunV trial in 
6-6, and by tho English chroniclo as 



two years before, at Northampton, entering 
on his death-bed the fraternity of Abing- 
clou, and leaving several sons from whom 
descended the great house of Basset. 

[Ordericua Vitalis ; Chronicle of Abingdon 
(Rolls sorios) ; Henry of Huntingdon (De con- 
tcmpLu Muncli), p. 318 (Rolls series); Ixot. Pip. 
31 Hen. I; Dugdale's Baronage, i. 378 ; loss's 
Judges of England (1848), i. 98 ; SLubbs'a Select 
Charters (1870), 94-5.] J. II. R. 

BASSET, RALPH (d. 1205), baronial 
loader, was lord of Drayton in Statfbrdshiri', 
and, joining the baronial party against 
Henry III, was appointed by thtun nusfitf 
pads for Shropshire and Staffordshire <>u 
7 June 1264 (KYMER'S Jfadera), and was 
summoned to Simon de Montforfc's parlia- 
ment on 4 .Dec. 1264 as Ralph Pmsset 'de 
Draytou ' ( Clans. 49 lien. Ill, m. 1 2 dors.). 
ITei'ell atKveshain by De Moutfort's side on 
4 Aug. 1265 (Chron. of Edward I and II, i. 
00), having refused, when urged by him, to 
wjfslc safety in flight (RtsiiAtfCiER. 36-7). 

J D \ f I 



Sir Baxrf the godo Basset did thor liis eiuling. 

UttUNJ?. 



His lands were forfeited for robe til ion, but 
restored to his widow Margaret, JIH tho 
daughter of a royalist, "Roger do Someri 
(Pat. 50 lint. Ill', in. 40). 

[Dngdiile'H Itiirouagu, i. 370 ; flirst lin|>ort on 
tho Dignity of si I'oov, p. 345.] J. JI. K. 



BASSET, RALPH (d. 3283 P), 
loador, WJLH lord of Sapcoto, Loioti 
.By tho Provisions of (.).\ior(t (12")S) 1m was 
appoints! constable of NortliimiptoTi (Ann. 
Hurt.), and IKJ WJLK ono of tlm surcl'loH w 
jHti'/G /mronum for tho oliHorvaiUMt of tho 
Miso of Amifms (Due.emlmr 12(W). lit! was 
again nntriwted by tho. barons with North- 
ampton (Paf. 47 Hint. Ill, m. 5), and wart 
appoint.! d, after LGWOK, rwtto* pavix for Loi- 
ci JM tcr h i ro (4 .Tun o 1 2()4), As ' Had i il J'u a 
Jkrtwt d<i Saptircoto ' ho was Hiimmonud to 
Simon do Montfort's parliament (24 Boo. 
ia(>4), and fought at Evolwim (4 Ang, 12(i5) 
in tho rankn of tho baroiu (I&ch. 49 lien. Ill, 



n. 



f Dugdalo'H Bnronugo, i. 382; First Koport on 
tho Dignity of a Peer, p. HO.] J. II. ft. 

BASSET, IUCHAPJ) (d. 1154?), justi- 
ciar, was sou of 'Ralph Basset [see BASSET, 
RALDI, d. 1127 ?], and associated with him 
in tho administration. Henry of Hunting- 
don speaks of him as a 'justiciary of all Eng- 
land/ and Orderic (lib, xiit. cap, 20) assorts 
that, under Henry T, he had power * utpote 
capitalis justitiarii,' and built himsolf a stately 
koop on' his paternal Ht>f of Montrcii.il (an 
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Houlmo), which, however, was wwstcd from f see HANMJT, \Vn,T,mr, tf. I lsr>y <-/y^Tbiit 
him on Henry's death, lie appiww in tlm his parent^ is miei-rtain. Forfeited for re- 




Dptill 

which is attvibntod to 1 145. 

[Hot. Pip. 31 lion. J; Onle-rinuH ViUlis, xii. 
20; Henry of Hunlin^don (Holls ser'u's); Piux- 
dfile's BiiromigG, i. #78 ; JOSH'S J udges of Kn 
1848, i. 101.]" <J. II. K, 

BASSET, TJIOMAS (d. lisa?), 



iigam 
'27 and 
^nly 1249, 
Another 
under 

1 1 and Kclwanl 1 II, and was elevated 
to the henehofthcroiinnon Pleas about 1337, 
On IS Oel. I. 'MI he WHS transferred to the 
Heneh, win-re ln> sat till about 1850. 
'N .Iml^-s of Knj^lftiid, IS-1H, ii. JJ 
3iM: Vrp ^MtkK.I ,1. JI. 




shire, 1 Ki-'M.. fn 1 1,07-8 hn was an 
justice for Kssox and 'JIVrU'onlHjiirc, ami in 
"1169 appuors at the H}xclmi[uor. In 1 175 \\\\ 
was apfaln an iliniwant.jiiHi.ic (Uon, Hov, ii, 
90) and in close attmid'aneo on'tho court, as 
he continued to bu till 1 181, and wiw Hpiw;i- 
ally named as a jusl-ico itinonmt on onn of 
the now circuits, ',10 April 1171) (I\-0(J. llov.) 
He is last mentioned in Aiiguat 1 181, and at 
the close of 1182 he had been Biicooodod by 
his son Gilbert. 

[Bugdalo : s Baronage, i. 383 ; 1?W JnduH of 
Kngland, 1848, i. 188 ; Byton's Court, and 
rary of Henry II.] J. J[. K 



BASSET, WILLIAM (d. 1185?), j 
was a younger son of Kichard JhiHH(!fc 
BABBTW, KICKATID, d. 1154 P], and ffra 
of Tliilph Basset, who died about 1 lSi7. 
acted as sheriff of Warwickshire and 



tershire, 1163-1170 (jftofc Pip. 2ftn. JJ), till 
displaced, by the inquest of sheriffs, in 1170 
(Pip. 19 Hm. II), and as sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire 1177-84. He held pleas us a justice 
itinerant from 1 168 to 1 182 (Foss says wrongly 
till 1180), and sat in the Curia Ungis, when 
not otherwise employed, from Michaelmas 
1168 to 31 May 1185 (Fow says, wrongly, till 
1184), after which he appears no longer. lie 
settled at Sapcoto, Leicestershire, and was 
father of Simon Basset, who appears as a 
justice itinerant in 1197-8. 

[Dugdale's Baronage, i. 382 ; boss's Judges of 
England, 1848, i. 189, 340 ; Eyton's Court and 
Itinerary of Henry II.] J. ft. R t 

BASSET, WILLIAM (d. 1249?), judge, 
was possibly son of Simon Basset, of Sapcote 



iiittt aflrrwjinl.s a dimy of Magilah'ii Oollefo 
in 1.1iisnnn IIMJ vcrsity. JIngrnduaiid M.A., 
mid took nnlcw, WHS hcriHiml liN, in Surrey, 
ft.r\vaiilH ( 1(171 ) at Hrin1<ln\v in his imtive 
ami in July |(5K:j WHK prcsimted 
)> tin 1 SaltiM-s* Cunipany fri tho ro.doryof 

occurred 
(J, us he 
in his 



St.Kw-iihin in Lonrltm. His 



in t ho 
was HI i< 



nu 



th< 
ifi !\irh 



n'dory of St.. Switliin ly .lolin <-ltirk, M,A, 
In udditinn lu Ni>vi*ral scnnoim, hnpub- 
Iwhrd: I, 'Two LHIri's on A Iterations in 
tho Liturgy/ *'. A * Mmlirniion' of Iho 
rnvion-s w<)Hi, HJSI). U, ' An Aiwworto the 
irifiF Hiwtory oftln* (Miilarians, cull od also 
Soc-inians/ Lonil. MJWi, Svn. John JJiddlo's 
JI'iHtory/ to whirl) lluw is a reply, appmred 
in 11>M7. 



wcourl.'H Jti'| u'.rl. nri inn IfaMpsiiLMl'fcnm, i. 

Wood's Atlimm* Oxon. fed. Hlisw), iv. 770; 
Jiiroh'H Lifw i,f Ab|. Tillntsoii, 2nd wlit. Ifl4; 
OxiMihmn's Inlrod. to An Kin'iiiron of the 
Ki^hto^nth ( 1 nn1.iiry, 1U; Watt's 15ihl. Brit,; 
BloxiwnV JtogiHlor of Mn^l, (Joll. Oxford, v. 251.] 

T. 0, 

BASSINGBOUENE, 11 UMPHItKY BE 
(,//. J 20ft), WON an it inonuit. justice in thnyour 



, wlum 



II new \vre 



boforo liim and IMchard de 



at St. 



Cain bridge, and .Hertford. On this 
occasion lie in called Ihunphroy, arohdimcon 
of Salisbury, and Mm hay iilentifiod this 
Htunplmiy with thp Humphrey do Baaflmg- 
bourne who. according to Lo Novo, was arch- 
deacon of Sarum in various yoarw from 1188 
to 1 222. Tho Kov. W. 1 1. Jones, howovor, in 
his careful work, ' J^astl Kccluiw Sarisberi- 
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ensis/ remarks that there were several arch- 
deacons of the name of Humphrey in the 
diocese of Salisbury about this time, and that 
Le Neve is possibly confusing Humphrey, 
who was archdeacon of Wiltshire in 1214, 
with another Humphrey who was archdeacon 
of Salisbury in 1222. We learn from an en- 
try in the Close Rolls for 1208 that in April 
this year the goods of the archdeacon of Sa- 
rum, which had been confiscated at the time 
of the interdict, were restored to him ; and 
from the same authority we learn that in 1216 
Humphrey, archdeacon of Sarum, received 
letters of protection from the king. It was 
probably just previous to this that he had in- 
curred the king's displeasure, and been obliged 
to pay a fine of one hundred marks and a pal- 
frey as the price of his restoration to the 
king 7 s favour. 

[Foss, ii. 37; Jones's Fasti Eccles. Sarisber. 
158, 169; Le Novo's Fasti, ii. 622; Roll. Glaus. 
John, i. 113, 251 ; Hot. do Fimbus, ] 7 John, 582.1 

T. A. A. 

BASSNETT, CHRISTOPHER, (1677 ?- 
1744), nonconformist minister, whoso birth- 
place is unknown, is believed by Wilson to 
be related to Samuel Bassnett of Coventry 
(whose father was mayor in 1025). Samuel 
Bassnett was ejected from the lectureship of 
St. Michael's iii 1002 as a congrcgationalist, 
and removed to Athorstone in 1 665, where he 
died. Christopher entered the Rev. Richard 
Frankland's academy at Rathmel as student 
for the ministry on 1 April 1096. He was an 
intimate friend of Matthew Henry, who says 
in a manuscript diary, 20 July 1709, ' recom- 
mended Mr. Basnet to Liverpool, and 1 Aug. 
c he is inclined to accept.' He ministered to 
the convocation at Kayo or Key Street, 
Liverpool, then included in the Warrington 
presbyterian clussis (meeting-house opened on 
24 Nov. 1707). He was incapacitated by 
illness from 23 March 1711 to 20 Jan. 1712. 
He married, on .Feb. 171 ft, Mrs. Cheney of 
Manchester, daughter of the Rev. Samuel 
Eaton (d. 1729). lie assiatod in establishing- 
a school for the free education of poor chil- 
dren in Liverpool in 171(5. He hud John 
Brekell as a colleague from 1728. lie died 
on 22 July 1744, "nat. 08. Ikasnett wiw a 
homely, useful preacher, with puritan unction. 
He published: 1. ' ^ebulun's Blessing opened 
and applied, &c./ 1714 (eight sermons to 
seafaring men and traders, occasioned by the 
construction of a new dock, and memorable 
for the comment on Luke xiv. 20 : ' But why 
could not the fool bring his wife along with 
him ? ' &c., p. 55) ; and 2. Church Officers 
and their Mission, &c., 1717 (sermon at ordi- 
nation of Henry Winder and Benjamin 
Mather at St, Helen's). 

VOL. Ill, 



[Funeral Sermon (imprinted) by H. "Winder, 
some of Bassnett's papers, and Minutes of War- 
rington Class, 1 719-22, among Winder's MSS. in 
Renshaw Street Chapel, Liverpool; Wilson's 
MSS. in Dr. Williams's Library (esp. Biog. Coll. 
i. 99, Prot. Diss. Vitas, 71, 73) ; Key Street Bapt. 
Register in Somerset House; Toulmin's Hist. 
View of Prot. Diss. 18H, p. 581 ; Thorn's Liver- 
pool Churches and Chapels, 1854, p. 6.] A. G. 

BASTARD, JOHN POLLEXFEN 
(1756-1816), memher of parliament for De- 
von, was born in 1756 at Kitley, near Ply- 
mouth. His family, settled in Devonshire 
since the Conquest, obtained the Kitley 
property about the end of the seventeenth 
century by the marriage of William Bastard 
with the heiress of Pollexfen of Kitley. John 
Pollexfen Bastard was the son of another 
William Bastard, who, as colonel of the East 
Devonshire militia, saved the arsenal of Ply- 
mouth when it was threatened by the ap- 
proach of the French fleet in August 1779, 
and was gazetted a baronet on 4 Sept. follow- 
ing, but the title was never assumed by 
himself or his heirs. On the death of his 
father in 1782, Bastard succeeded to the 
family possessions, and to the colonelcy of 
the East Devonshire militia. In 1799 he 

Srevented the destruction of the Plymouth 
ocks and dockyards in a sudden revolt of 
the workmen. Without waiting for a re- 
quisition, he marched his regiment against 
the insurgents, and brought their rioting to 
an end. He received the thanks of the king 
and the ministry. He represented Devon- 
shire in parliament from 1784 until his death, 
a period of thirty-two years, and as a mem- 
ber of the ' country J party approved Pitt's 
foreign policy, whilst occasionally opposing 
his domestic measures. In 1815 he went to 
Italy for his health, being conveyed in a 
vessel of the royal navy to Leghorn, where 
he died on 4 April 1816. His remains, 
brought back in a man-of-war, were buried 
in the family vault at Yealmpton, near 
Kitley, on 16 June, 1816. Colonel Bastard 
was twice married, but left no issue. 

[Prince's Worthies of Devon, 1810; Gent. 
Mag. 1816 : G&i&ilogie dela Maison de Bastard, 
originuiro <lu Comte Nantais, existant encore en 
Guionno, au Maine, on Bretagne et en Devonshire, 
foL, Paris, 1847.] A. IT. G-. 

BASTARD, THOMAS (1566-1618), sa- 
tirist and divine, the fortunes of whose family 
in England and France are traced in the 
privately printed ' G6ne"alogie de la Maison 
de Bastard ' (Paris, 1847) from the eleventh 
century to our own day, was bom at Bland- 
ford, Dorsetshire, in 1566. The date is de- 
rived from the Oxford matriculation register, 

o c a 
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where he is described under 1586 as ' Pleb. 
ill. set. 20' (WooD, Athena, ed. Bliss, ii. 
227-9). He was sent to Winchester, whence 
he proceeded to New College, Oxford, as 
scholar, on 27 Aug. 1686. He contributed 
to the volume dedicated to the memory of 
Sir Philip Sidney, ' Peplus Illustrissimi Viri 
D. Philippi Sidnsei. Supremis honoribus 
dicatus, Oxonii, 1587, 1 and to the volume of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew elegies, written 
on the death of Ann, countess of Oxford, 
daughter of Lord Burghley, which is pre- 
served in manuscript in the British Museum 
(MS. Lansd. 104, No. 78). In 1588 he was 
f admitted perpetual fellow,' and in 1590 he 
proceeded B.A., and later M.A. While at 
the university Bastard, according to Anthony 
a Wood, * being much guilty of the vices be- 
longing to poets and given to libelling, was 
in a manner forced to leave his fellowship in 
1 591. So that for the present being put to his 
shifts, he was not long after made chaplain to 
Thomas, earl of Suffolk, lord treasurer of 
England.' The ' epistles dedicatory ' of his 
later sermons show lifelong gratitude to the 
lord treasurer and to his wife. By the favour 
of his patrons he became vicar of Beer Kegis 
and rector of Amour or Hamer, in his native 
county. These ' livings ' were small and poor, 
Allusions in his books show that he had a 
' little family,' and that his wife proved no 
great ' help-meet.' 

His * discourses were always/ says Wood, 
' pleasant and facete, which made his com- 
pany desired by all ingenious men.' He was 
clearly a genial, not to say jovial parson, after 
the type of Robert Herrick. He published 
his ' Chrestoleros : Seuen Bookes of Epigrames 
written by T. B.' in 1598. Dudley Carleton, 
writing to John Chamberlain, says : ' I send 
you the epigrams which I often told you of. 
The author is Bastard, who has the name of 
a very lively wit, but it does not lie this 
way ; for in these epigrams, he botches up 
his verse with variations, and his conceits so 
run upon his poverty that his wit is rather 
to be pitied than commended' (Cal. State 
Papers Add., 1580-1625, p. 385, where the 
letter is dated 13 Sept. 1597 ? The year is 
more probably 1598). The book paints the 
manners of the time, and alludes to many 
memorable occurrences and persons. Some 
of the epigrams are very bitter. A Latin 
poem by Bastard addressed to James I (' Se- 
renissimo potentissimoque Monarchy Jacobo 
. . .'), was issued in 1605. Bastard also con- 
tributed a commendatory poem to Corvat's 
Crudities ' 1611. 

The- sad story of Bastard's last days runs 
thus in the 'Athense:' 'This poet and 
preacher being towards his latter end crazed, 



and thereupon brought into debt, was at 
length committed to the prison in Alllial- 
lows parish, in Dorchester, whore, dying 
very obscurely and in a moan condition, 
was buried in the churchyard belonging to 
that parish on 19 April 1018, leaving behind 
him many memorials of his wit and drollery.' 
He had only reached his iii'ty-socoud year. 

[Bastard's Poonia, English nncl Latin, 1880, 
coll octu< I and edited ly J)r. Orosiirt; Giiucalogio 
do U Maiuoti do Kastunl, Paris, 1847, where' a 
good account, of ThormiK Bastard ami of other 
members of the family in given; Hut china's I>or- 
sotHhiro ; "Wood's Athowo (IMisH), ii. 227; 
Hunter'u MS. Chorus Vntuni in Addit. MSS. 
24487-02; Serrnniw, 1015, &c., as in Introduc- 
tion to Pooius ; DHVIUH'H Hcourgu of Folly; Sir 
John Huri nylon's EpignitiiH.] A. 1>". G. 

BASTON or BOSTON, PHILIP (d. 
1320 r 1 ), (Juraelito, the brother of liobert 
Boston [q. v.], was born at Nottingham, in 
which town ho became a Gnrinclitu numlc. 
From Notl inglmin Philip BuNton proceeded 
to Oxford, whore, according to Pits, after 
long application to philosophical and theo- 
logical studios, lie finally devoted himself to 
rhetoric and poetry, in both of which pursuits 
he gained groat fame. At. the sumo time he 
did not altogether neglect work of a more 

Eopular nature, but used vory f roqnniitly to 
old forth to the people. Tan nor quotcH from 
the register of Olivc-r Sutlori, bishop of Lin- 
coln from 1280 to 1300, an ontry to the Hfoct 
that a certain friar Phil, do jitiMton, of the 
Oannelite order, WIIH ordained prieat on 
22 Sept. 12i)6. Philip Bstnn BueiuH to have 
died about !&>(), and to have beeii buried in 
his own convent at Not 1 itighnni , II is bidgra- 
phers ascribe two worl< to his pen, the one* 
being entitled 'Doctw ConcioueN/ and the 
other a collection of lettora. 

[Bulo; Pita, 411; TamwrVi ]bl. Urit; St. 
Ktienno'a Bibliotlioni C'arnu'litana, 020 ; Halo's 
Holittdes ; Harl. MS. 3838, f. 47 &.] T. A. A. 

BAST03ST, EGBERT (Ji. 1800), a Carme- 
lite monk mid prior of tlin abbey of Scar- 
borough, was born, according to .fats, of an 
illustrious race, and not far from Notting- 
ham, where Bale t.olla UR bo was buried, He 
seems to have acquired a great reputation in 
his own age for elegant verses, At Oxford, 
says Pits, he was not unworthily crowned 
with laurel as a rhetorician and a poet. 
He is said to have been taken to Scotland 
by Edward I to aing his praises at the fiiege 
of Stirling (1304); and, according to Bale, he 
is Trivet's authority for his story of Edward's 
rash approach to the beleaguered garrison. 
But Trivet merely refers to a certain 
monk (' religiosus quidam ') as having related 
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the incident. He is certain that lie -was 
taken on a similar errand by Edward II, 
wl it'll setting 1 out on the expedition .to relieve 
Stirling 1 , that resulted in the battle of Ban- 
jLOckburn. Scotch chroniclers gloat over the 
story of his capture by Robert Bruce, and 
toll how this Icing- forced his prisoner to sing 
the defeat of his own countrymen as the 
price of his freedom. Baston's verses on this 
occasion are rhymed hexameters, with the 
rhymes disposed very irregularly. One cou- 
plet, describing llobort Bruce before the en- 
gagement, may serve as an example : 

Corn it, discurnit a-cios pro Marto paratas; 
Talcs mortalcs geiitos consot tiaponitiis. 

Bower gives tlio verses iu full as ' worthy 
for their goodness to be Hot on a candlestick ' 
but tho Sc.ol.eli writers of the next century 
are fully alive to their fault s, which the Eng- 
lish asm bed to the fact, of their author's 
having penned them with an unwilling muse 
and against, his conscience. Anthony a Wood 
tells us thai. it. was owing 1 to this llobort 
liaston (.hat Edward IT. gave; the Canneliles 
his mansion of Beaumont for their Oxford 
Heliools. As I HI narrates the story, Bust on, 
when defeat was inevitable, assured the Icing 
of safety if ho would only pray to the Virgin ; 
and Kmvard thereupon promised to erect a 
house for the Carmelite brotherhood, if Jus 
reached homo in safety a. vow which was 
fulfilled at tha parliament of York in Hi 17, 
when the king gave the, brethren his Oxford 
mansion outside the walls, just 1 , by tho north 
gate of tin*, city, with a, provision for twonty- 
fo ur friars (Wool), Anna?-*, od. Gutdi, i. iMft). 
Tanner ((notes from a manuscript register 
that in 13] 8 friar Kobort Baston, the Car- 
melite, was admitted to hear confessions in 
the Lincoln diocese. According to Bale and 
Pits, Baston was tho author of various other 
poems besides the one just, alluded to above, 
* Do Strivoliirirnsi obsidione.' llis other 
works consisted of poems on the second 
Scotch war, on the various state's of the 
world directed against popes, cardinals, and 
Icings- -works against the luxury of priests, a 
disputation concerning Pivos and Lazarus, a 
book against ' artists' (contra artiHtas), poems 
and rhythms, tragedies and comedies, and a. 
collect ion of ' Orutioncs Synoclales.' Several 
of Baston's poetical works are 1o bo found in 
the British, Museum (Cotton M8, Titus A. 
xx.), Pits has committed several egregious 
mistakes in his account of this writer, making 
him dio in 1310, four years before the battle 
of Bannockb urn, which ho celebrates in vorso ; 
and Bale's vaguer language loaves tho impres- 
sion that ho too was labouring under a similar 
error. On the 1 whole, it seems hard to escape 



from the conclusion that Robert Baston's bio- 
graphers have made him present in Scotland 
on two occasions instead of one, and have con- 
founded the siege of Stirling under Edward I 
with the siege of tho same castle that, under 
Edward II, resulted in the battle of Ban- 
nockburn. Lehmd scorns to have originated 
the mistake, and the rest have blindly fol- 
lowed him. 

[Lolnnd, 338 ; Bale, 3C9 ; Pits, 399 ; Bower 
.nid Fordnu's Kcotjchroiiicon, eel. Goodall, 250-1 ; 
Trivcti Aunalcs, I'd. Jlog, 403 ; Major, Do Qi-stis 
Scotoruin, lib. i. c. 4; Bootliius's Hist. Scot. 
302 ;. Hearno's Fordim, i. preface ccxxv, and v. 
To70; "Wood's Historia Univcrs. Oxon. 101; 
TII.TI nor; CJhvon. of Geoffrey le Bokttr (Cniwlon 
Sociuty), 55-8.] T. A. A 

BASTWICK, JOHN, M.D. (1503- 
16T)4), physician and ecclesiastical contro- 
versialist,, was born at Writtlo, in Essex, in 
ItfJKi (his portrait before his 'flngcllinn 
Pontiticis ct Episcoporum ' describing him 
as aged 47 in 1 640). lie was entered of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, on 10 May 161 4, 
but remained there only a very short time. 
Leaving the univorsity without a dogroo, ho 
went ' on his travels,' and served for a 1 imo 
as a soldier, probably in tho Dutch army. 
llo afterwards studied medicine abroad, and 
took tho degree of M.I), at Padua. Upon 
his rot urn to England in, 102.'$ he settled at 
C<1 Chester, where ho practised physic with 
success. But his strong ])iiri1an tooling soon 
led him into < k cch k sinslionl controversy. 

Tie wns mnslor of a lluont and classic.nl 
Jjjititi style, and in 10;i.'5~4 lie ])iil)lishr.(l in 
Hollaiirl two Latin trtit.isos tho one called 
'JKIcm'.lms l'.oJigioniK Papistic.ivt,' an answer 
to ono Short., a Itomaii catholic, who main- 
tained the pope'.s supremacy and the mass ; 
tho othor e.alled 'l^lagellum Pontif'icJH,' an 
arguuieut in favour of pmsbytorjanisra. The 
hitler came, under tlio notic.o of Laud, and at 
his instamw liastwickwas brought bo foro tho 
high court of commission; was convicted of 
a 'soaiulnloiiH libol;' was condemn od to pay 
a fino of 1,()OOA and costs, and to no impri- 
soned in tho Gatehouse until ho should * ro- 
cnnt his cirrora.' But Bastwick was not 
si 1( meed. In !()% appeared his e ttpdt-fisr&v 
eirwrKttir&v, siv(! Aj>plogoticuH ad Prjmsulos 
A n glicanos,' written inlJio Gatehouse against 
the high commission court. In HtfJT, aban- 
doning Latin, ho produced in vigorous Eng- 
lish the fimr parts of his 'Letanie of Dr. John 
Bnstwicke/ in which bishops were denounced 
as tho enemies of God and the tail of tho 
beast. For this publication he was sum- 
moned before the Star Chamber. At tho 
same time similar proceedings wore takon 
against Prynno for his * Ilistrio-Mastix,' and 
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Henry Burton for c seditious sermons/ Bast- 
wick's voluminous defence, which was pub- 
lished, aggravated his case. He was ' brought 
in ' guilty, and along with his compeers sen- 
tenced to lose his ears in the pillory, to pay 
a fine of 5,OOOZ., and to be imprisoned for lifts. 
An account of the trial appears in Prynne's 
'Canterburies Doome,' 1646, pp. 110-12. After 
the trial, Hollar published a famous portrait 
of Bastwick, and numberless broadsides kept 
his sufferings in popular memory. He bore 
his punishment in London with admirable 
fortitude, and was afterwards removed to 
St. Mary's Castle in Scilly. In November 
1640 Bastwick was released by order of the 
Long parliament, and in December entered 
London in triumph. Reparation to the 
amount of the fines imposed was ordered to 
be made him (2 March 1640-1). In 1642 
Bastwick was a captain of the Leicester 
trained bands, and on 22 July was taken 
prisoner by the king at Leicester, and sent 
prisoner to York. He appears to have been 
soon at liberty again, and published in 164.3 
a i Declaration demonstrating . . . that all 
malignants, whether they be prelates, c., 
are enemies to God and the church. 7 Hol- 
lar's portrait, which was reissued with the 
tract, is there subscribed 'A lively portraro- 
ture of M. John Bastwick, Dr. of Physick, 
late captayne of a foote company.' In 1648 
Bastwick published two bitter tractates 
against the ' Independents,' and in defence 
of himself against Lilbum, with whom he 
had formerly been intimate. He died in 
1654; Richard Smith, in his 'Obituary,' 
gives 6 Oct. 1654 .as the date of his burial. 
' The Remonstrance and Humble Petition of 
Susanna Bastwick (the distressed widow of 
John Bastwick, Doctor in Physick) and her 
children ' was published late in October 1654. 
It was addressed to the high court of parlia- 
ment, and stated that the lords had ordered 
Bastwick to receive 9,OOOJ. in all out of the 
royalists' estates. 

[Biogr. Britaimica, i. 680-3 and authorities; 
Fuller's Church History (bk. xi.) ; Clarendon's 
History; Whitelocke's Memorials; Collier's 
Ecclesiastical History, ii. 771; Eushworth's 
Historical Collections, i. part ii. 380 (1680); 
State Trials; New Discovery of the Prelates 
Tyranny, 1641 ; Nalsons Collections, i. 499-501 
et seq. ; Gardiner's Hist. (1884), viii. ix. x 
Cat. of Prints in Brit. Mas., div. i. vol. i.l 

A. B. G-. 

BATE, GEORGE (1608-1669), court 
physician, was born at Maids Morton, Buck- 
inghamshire, in 1608. He began his studies 
at New College, Oxford, migrated to Queen's, 
and thence to St. Edmund Hall, graduating 



in 1(526. lie became M.B. 1620 and M.I). 
1637, and soon obtained practice. He was 
at first thought a puritan, but on the esta- 
blishment of the court at Oxford attached 
himself to the royal party, and was made 
physician to the king. He was elected a 
lellow of the College of Physicians in 1640, 
settled in London, and during the interreg- 
num became physician to Oliver Cromwell. 
The Restoration found him a royalist again,, 
and lie was made physician to Charles TL 
He was one of tlio earliest follows of the 
1 loyal Society, and lectured on anatomy at 
the College of Physicians. Ho had some 
share in the authorship of two medical books ; 
first in the 'Do .Uachitido' (1GBO) of^Glis- 
son, who names him as onuof tlio physuiians 
who had worked out with him the observa- 
tion of rickets; and, posthumously, in the 
' Pharmacopoeia Butaana' ( 1 000), which pro- 
fesses to be a collection of his prescriptions. 
A political work is said to bo ontiroly his 
own. It is on titled ' Eloncbus Motuum ini- 
perorum in Anglia simul ac juris rngii ac 
parliamentary i brovis Tiarratio,' .1050. It 
was added to and republished more than 
once, and its bibliography is obscure. Jt is, 
in part at least, a Lathi vorsion of a work 
also attributed to him, * Tho lloyal Apologie, 
or the Declaration of tlio Commons in Par- 
liament llth February 1(547 canvassed/ 4to, 
London, 1648. Both are dolhicos of l.ho king's 
acts in his quarrel, with tho parliament, and 
profess to be drawn up from auLhonticrwords. 
Bate praises Cluivle.s I with tho warmth of a 
client, and Oliver perhaps thought that a 
man so grateful to ono patron would appre- 
ciate another. Clarendon and othors are said 
to have helped Bate with papors, but there 
is nothing- in the 'Elonclms* to make its 
author respected among contemporary poli- 
ticians or valuable to subflnquont historians. 
Dr. Bate lived in IJatton (Jardon, and was 
buried in 10(i!) at Kingstori-ori-Tlmrnus with 
his wife Elizabeth. 

[Hunk's Roll, i.228; Wood's Athonm (Bliss), 
iii. 827.] N. M. 

BATE, HENRY. [See DUDLHY, BIB 
HBNEY BATH.] 

BATE, JAMES (1703-1775), scholar, 
elder brother of Julius Bate [q. v.], was son of 
the Rev. Richard Bate, vicar of Ohilham and 
rector of Wareham. lie was born at Bough- 
ton Malherbe in Kent in 1703. His education 
was received at the King's school, Canter- 
bury, and at Corpus Christ! College, Cam- 
bridge, where he entered 4 July 1720, with 
Mr. Denne for his tutor. He passed B.A. 
1723, and was elected fellow shortly after ^ 
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but lie accepted later from the Bishop of Ely 
a fellowship in St. John's College. He com- 
menced M.A. in 1727. In 1730 he became 
moderator of the university, and in 1731 one 
of the taxers. Bate accompanied Horace 
Walpole as chaplain when the latter went 
to Paris as ambassador. Upon his return 
homo he was presented to the good living of 
St. Paul's, Deptfoi'd, on 23 June 1731, where 
he studi ed hard. 1 1 i s kn owl odgc of Hebrew 
was very great, but his researches and spe- 
culations bore little fruit. His published 
books are: 1, 'An Address to his Parish- 
ioners on the Rebellion of 1745.' 2. 'In- 
fidelity scourged, or Christianity vindicated 
against Chubb, &c.' (1740). 3. 'An Essay 
towards a Rationale of the literal Doctrine 
of Original Sin . . . occasioned by some of 
Dr. Micldlolou'H Writings' (1752; 2nd ed. 
1766). The.ro are also occasional sermons, 
with some scholarly notes introduced. He 
died in 1775. The Amoral sermon, pr< inched 
by the Rev. Colin Mi Inn at St., Paul's, Dept- 
ford, was published. 

[Nichols's Literary .Anecdotes, it. 52, iii. 56-7 ; 
Mastors'H History of Corpus (Jlimti Co 1 logo ; 
Chalmers's Biog. .Dictionary ; writ. ings in Wil- 
Library]. A. U. (j|. 



BATE, JOHN ((/> M20), theologian and 
philosopher, was, according to Leland's ac- 
count, born west of the Severn (inlor Tran- 
wibrinos), but seems to have been brought. 
ii]> in tho Carmelite monastery tit. York, 
where his progress in learning was HO grout 
that he was despatched 1o complcto his 
studies at Oxford. Philosophy and theology 
fieem to have divided his attention, and on 
asking his master's degree in both these 
subjects he proceeded to add to his reputa- 
tion by authorship. 1 To was acknowledged 
to be an authority in his own university, and 
the news of his acquirements soon spread 
abroad. ILis name became known to the 
heads of his order, and at last his fellow-Car- 
melites of York elected him their prior. It 
was probably somewhat earlier than this thai. 
he was ordained sub-deacon and deacon in 
March and May 1415 by Clifford, bishop of 
London. Bate appears to have continued in 
his new office tilt February 1429, when he 
died, ' weighed down by a violent disease.' 
According to Bale (Helmdw, f. KiJ), Walclun, 
the great English provincial of tlio, Carme- 
lites, deputed to represent the English at the 
council of Constance, speaks of him with great. 
praise. The principal works of this writer, 
whose titles have come down 1 o our days, are 
treatises on the ' Parts of Speech,' on Por- 
phyry's ' Universals/ and on Aristotle's 



' Ethics.' Other works of Aristotle also seem 
to have engaged his attention. We are also 
told that he wrote a book on Gilbert de hi 
Force's ' Sex Prrcdicamenta.' A long list of 
his productions may be made out by com- 
paring the various titles given by the bio- 
graphers cited at the foot of this article. 
Both Leland and Bale declare that Bate was 
a good Greek scholar ; but the latter assures 
us, with the zeal of a newly nrndo convert, 
that Bate devoted his talents to propping- up 
the blasphemies of Antichrist, and dissemi- 
nating evil dogmas. Bate died and was 
buried at York, where his tomb seems to have 
been extant in the days of Bale, who quotes 
one verse from the Latin epitaph inscribed 
upon it: 'Bali doctoris luec coiulit- petra 
cadaver.' 



ILohind, 434; Halo, 567; Pits, 013; Tan- 
ner; Uiilc's Hulmdua, Hurley JVIS. 3888 f. 82; 
St. Ktionnu'u liihliothoca Canned ituuu, i. 791-2.J 

T. A. A. 

BATE, J ITLIUS (171 1-1 77J ), divine, was 
born in J71 1, being- one of the ten children, of 
the 1 J,ov. .Richard Bute, by hi,s wife, Elizabeth 
Stanhope. ITo entered *St.. John's College, 
Cambridge,, became, li. A. 17:50, and JM . A. 1 740. 
lie became a, disciple of Hut chinson, and was 
a prominent member of tho Itutr.lmisoniun, 
school, of which Bishop Homo, and Jones of 
Naylnml are tho best known representatives, 
lliitchiiiflon was piit.ronisod hy the ])uko of 
Somerset, who allowed him to appoint, Jtato 
to the rectory of SuUon, near tho duko's seat 
of IV'tworth. I5a.1o attemlod llut.ehmsnn in 
his .last illness (17.*i7), and was associated 
with Spearman in. 1,h<* publication of Iliilohin- 
soirs works. Jialo, in J7-1T), wrote a. pawph- 
lot, willed Mtonmrks upon Mr. Warliiirlon'K 
remarks, showing that tho andonts knew 
thorn was a futjire state, and that the Jew 
worn not under un Hjual providonco. 1 It 
provoked some expressions of contempt from 
\Varlmrton, who (^ills him (' Works, xii. 58) 
'/any to a, mountebank' (that is, to II ut- 
cliiiiHon), aiul classes him with J.)r, llichar<l 
Grey as an * impotent ruiler.' Jiato pub- 
lished various otbor na,iuphlet,M in defence ol 
lIutehinHon'H iVmcil'ul mysticism, and on tho 
corruHpondin^ hitorprot-ution of the Uobrtsw 
text. His chief work is ' Oritica 1 lobrixta, or 
a] robrew-Kiitflish Dictionary -without jiointM/ 
1767, an objection to the 'hydra of pointing 9 
lifting one or tho charactcriRticR of the school. 
Sufficient Bpecimens may be found in the 
Monthly Review' fxxxvi. 86r>-tSl). Halt* 
died at Arundel 20 Jan. 1771. 

[Nieholfs's Literary Anecdotes, iii. fi2; Spwiv- 
Life of Huix'hinson.] L. S. 
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BATECUMBE or BADECUMBE, 
WILLIAM (d. 1487?), mathematician, of 
whose personal history the little that, is 
known has been preserved by Lelancl, the 
antiquary, and in the pages of Bale, would 
appear to have studied at Oxford. First 
applying himself to natural philosophy, ho 
afterwards turned to mathematics, of which 
he is supposed to have been professor in the 
reign of rlenry V. It has been suggested by 
the learned Tanner that he is identical with 
the person named in the foil owing ontry: 
'Vicaria S. Trinit. Cantabr. vacabat j)er 
mortem mag. Will. Batliecumhe, ultnm 
vicarii, 10 Nov. 1487 ' (JRegistro Alcock epw. 
JSliensis, p. 15). 

Batecumbe s writings, which wore never 
published, .were: 1. *De 3phier.ro conc.av:u 
fabrica et usu/ a copy of which was seen liy 
Bale in the library of Dr. K. Tlocordc, it 
physician. 2. 'De Sphjora solicla.' 3. 'Do 
Operation*) Astrolabii.' This, it is highly 
probable, was a transcript, from the 'Gwu- 
])ositio et operatio Astrolalm, 1 by the Jew 
.Ma'shoa Allah Al Misri (Messahallah), of 
which there are numerous examples by 
various copyists in the public libraries of 
both Oxford and Cambridge. It was from 
one or more of these texts that Chaucer com- 
piled his 'Treatise on the Astrolabe for his 
son Lowya' in 1391. 4. 'Do Conclroumio 
Sophioo. 1 To these may be. added, 5. ' Tabula 
mudiorum motuum Planet ariim in annis col- 
lectis et expansis, composita a mngistro 
Batecombe.' This manuscript is preserved, 
with others associated with his namo, in the 
library of Magdalen College, Oxford, In a 
list of manuscripts formerly belonging to 
Dr. Dee of Mortlake, mention is made of 
' Tabulas Latitudinum secundum Bache- 
combe.' 

[Bale's Scriptonim illustrium majoris Britan- 
nia Catalogus ; Coxe's 0,'it. of Oxford MRS., 
pars lii. 82; Lelancl's Common tarii do Scriptori- 
bus Britannicis, A. Hall edit., ii. 428; Tunnuv's 
Bib. Britamiico-Hibernica, 80; Harl.MS. 1879/1 

C. H. C. 

BATEMAN, HEZEKIAH LINTHI- 

CUM (1812-1875), actor and theatrical 
manager, was born at Baltimore in Mary- 
land, U.S.A., on 6 Dec. 1812. His father, 
Henry Bateman, died daring his boyhood. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Cathe- 
rine Evans, was a strict methodist. Having 
had her son carefully instructed at a private 
school in Baltimore, she placed him in the 
employment of a firm of mechanical engineers. 
In the winter of 1832-3, he threw up this 
position to become an actor, and played both 
with Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs. Charles 



Kuan) and with this elder Booth (Kdmund 
Kean's reputed rival) in what is known as the 
leading juvenile, business. On 10 Nov. IftJO, 
at St. Louis, in Missouri, he married Sidnev 
Francos [q. v.], daughter of a popular Eng- 
lish low comedian, known a Joe, (Well. 
Eight children were horn to them, and four 
daughters survived them both, three of whom 
wont brought, up to the stage. When the 
two eldest, Kate, and Ellen, wore no more 
than HO vcn and eight years of age, they began 
their theatrical career, and, as the ' Hat email 
Children,' delighted immense, audiences on 
both sides of the Atlantic. After the year 
of the first great international exhibition 
('1<%1) 7 hotb -parents devoted themselves 
almost entirely to (,1m dramatic education of 
their children, who achieved an extraordinarv 
success all over the United States, in (J- 
liforriia, and throughout (Ircat. Britain and 
Ireland. 

In 1H55 Jiatoman became manager of the 
St. Louis thea.tre, and in 1S*7.) removed with 
his family to New York. There he. superin- 
tended the reappearance, on the stage of his 
daughter Ksite, who bad retired, to comploto 
hor education; and after her marriage 1o 
Mr. (leor^e (Vow, in 1HOO, acted as manager 
in her various engagements. 

In 1 870, Batoman returned to Knghmd, and 
took the Lyceum, selecting the best actors 
tha.thecou1<Hmd,a.nd among them Mr. Henry 
Irving, whose future success he conlidenlly 
foretold. Extraordinary pains worn taken by 
Bateman to insure Mr. I'rvingVi first success 
at the Lyceum- -that won by his first appear- 
ance, on art Nov. lH71,as Matbias in 'The 
Bolls.' ' Tin* Bells' ran uninterruptedly for 
151 nights; but Bateman strove by reviving 
Mio Shakespearean drama, to improve nubile 
taste, and n very lew dayn belbre his un- 
expucted dea,tlj lie Maid tlmt the suc(.ess of 
Mr. Irviu^H 'Uamlo.t' nmliHcd one of thu 
dearest wishi k s of him heart. Ho arranged 
for the production of Tennyson's play 'Q,uoen 
Mary. 1 But; before the* first performance 
ho died suddenly, of lioart disease, in the 
sixty-third year of his age, on 22 "March 
1875. b 

[Times, 24 March 187o, p. H ; Athonawm, 
27 March 1875, p. 430; Acadwny, wuno date, 
p. 333 ; Jim, 28 March 1875, 4& 11 ; Km Alma- 
imck for 1876, 1-7; Annual Ilutfistor for 187o, 
vol. cxvii. part ii. 34-5.] (.1. K. 

BATEMAK, SIDNEY FRANOKS 

(1828-1881), actress, was born in Now York 
on 29 March 1823. HOP father, Joseph 
Cowell,jwaa an English low comedian, who 
settled in America, and waft popular H an 
actor there. Her mother, who died in 
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'Sidney's infancy, was a Frenchwoman by 
birth. She was brought up at first on a 
farm purchased by her father in the wilds of 
Ohio, and went at a later date for a fow 
years to a school in Cincinnati. During her 
residence on her lather's farm, she was an 
especial favourite of the elder Booth (one of 
Cowell's most intimate friends). She married 
ITczokinh Linthicum Bi item* an [q. v.] on 
10 Nov. 18.'J9, at St.. Louis in Missouri. 
Mrs. Bateiiwu wrote several popular plays. 
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blank verse, called 'Geraldino, or the Master 
Passion/ originally performed in 1859 at Phi- 
ladelphia. Both were played for many years 
by the leading artists of tins day; the drama- 
tist's husband achieved great success as the 
original impersonator of John Unit hi 'Self,' 
a,nd, on 1:3 June 1805, appeared for the first 
lime before an English audience as David of 
lluthin iu 'Goraldino,' at the Adelphi. Both 
parents gave themselves up, from an early pe- 
riod, to tho dramatic education of their chil- 
dren. lTponherlmsband\sdeathiulK7r),Mrs. 
Bateinan successfully continued the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum for four years, but. in 
August 187s she gave up (instead of selling) 
her lease of the theatre to Mr. Irving. Mrs. 
Bateman then purchased a long lease of old 
-Sadler's "Wells theatre, entirely rebuilt it, 
and opened it, on < )ct. 187!), with a revi val 
<of the dramatic version of Rob Hoy.' Mrs. 
Batemau's management continued there unt.il 
t he date* of her death, 1 ;5 .Fan. 1 881 . During 




by the poet Joaquin Miller., 



[Times, 14 Jan. 1881, p. 10; Era, 15 ,lun. 
1881, p. 8, and 22 Jan, 1881, p. M ; Acadomy, 
No. 4Sr>, pp. 70, 71 ; AthcnsiMim, No, 2770, 
p. 173; Annual Roister, 1881, p. 400.1 

"0. K 

BATEMAN, STEPHEN. [Soc BATMAN,] 

BATEMAN, THOMAS (1778-1821), 
physician, chioily distinguished for IIIH know- 
ledge of diseases of the skin, was "born at 
'Whitby, Yorkshire, and was the son of a ,sur- 
; geon. Ho was tidiicatocl at private schools, 
apprenticed for three years to an apothecary 
iu Whitby, and in 1797 began his studies in 
London at the Windmill Street School of Ana.- 
tomy, founded by William Hunter, where, at 
that time, Baillie and Oruikshank were the 
lecturers. At the same time he attended the 
medical, practice of St. George's Hospital. 



afterwards studied iu Edinburgh, and took 
the degree of M.D. with an inaugural disser- 
tation ' De IIiBinorrhoia Petechiali J in 1801. 
He then returned to London for the purpose 
of starting in practice, and became a pupil 
of Dr. "Will an at the Public Dispensary, to 
which institution he was himself, in 1804, 
elected physician. In the same year he was 
appointed to the Fever Institution, now 
called the Fever Hospital. In 1805 he was 
admitted a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 

Dr. Batoman joined with Dr. Duncan, 
jun., of Edinburgh, and Dr. Itauve, of 
Norwich, in establishing the 'Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal,' which still 
continues as the 'Edinburgh Medical Jour- 
nal.' Among other contributions (if Dr. 
Bat email's own were a series of reports on 
the diseases of London and the state of tho 
weather, continued from 1 804- to 1816, which 
lie afterwards collected into a volume, and 
which form nn important memorial for the 
history of epidemics. His experience at tho 
Fever Hospital supplied the materials for 
these reports. Ju his work at the Public 
Dispensary he soon, like his master, Dr. 
Willan, began to pay special attention to 
d ist ULKOK n f 1 1 1 e sk in. In t hi s sub j <, i ct Will an 
was a, pioneer, and may be regarded as the 
founder ol'tlm modern, school, being the first 
to describe those diseases in a positive scien- 
tific manner, without being swayed by tlico- 
rotical and fornmlistie conceptions, llatomun 
followed in the footsteps of Willan; 1m ex- 
tended and perl'eeted his imturnl history 
method. When Willan retired from prae,- 
tiee, and wont to Madeira in 1S1 1, Jlatwnan 
became the. principal authority in London 
on all <juestions relating to affections of tho 
skin, and soon acquired a large and lucrative 
practice. Tho relation of those two phy- 
sicians is interest .ing, and such as has been 
occasionally seen in science and literature 
when a younger writer has become tho ex- 
positor and, in a sense, tho literary executor, 

/ *i*"l '111 ^^1*1**V i-t "ti f\ 1 




plotod the series of delineations in coloured 
platen which "Will an had commenced. The 
pupil borrowed from his master his original 
views and many of his observations, lie 
repaid the debt by establishing his master's 
fame; for it may safely be said that, without 
'Bateman's exposition, Wilton's signal ser- 
vices to the science of medicine would be 
less thoroughly appreciated than they are. 
Bateman'rt synopsis Inul an extraordinary 
success ; it was translated into the French, 
German, and Italian languages, and, pene- 
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ti-ating as far as St. Petersburg, procured 
for its author a remarkable compliment from 
the Emperor of Russia. The c/ar conveyed 
a request to Dr. Bntenuui to send him any 
other worts he might have written, and 
sent to the London physician in return a 
ring of the value of one 'hundred guineas. 

About the year 1816 Bate-man's health 
began to give way, and the sight of one eye 
failed. The malady was aggravated by the 
administration of mercury in accordance 
with the practice of the day, and a. train 
of symptoms produced, which he himself 
thought it right to relate in a paper in the 
1 Medico-Ohirurgical Transactions,' ix. 220. 
He obtained some benefit from arc.st of sove- 
ral months, but returned to his duties at the 
Fever Institution on the occasion of a severe 
epidemic of fever in London in .1817. In 
the following year, however, he was com- 
pelled by ill-health to resign his appoint- 
ment at that hospital, and, in 1811), the 
physicianship to the Public Dispensary, lie 
shortly afterwards retired to Yorkshire, and 
died in his native town, 'Whitby, 9 April 
1821. 

Dr. Bateman was a skilful physician and 
excellent medical writer, whose works on 
skin diseases are still important. His writings 
not only show practical knowledge, but are 
remarkable for their learning, complete refer- 
ences being given to ancient and modern 
writers. Besides his larger books, he wrote 
a number of smaller papers, ' all the medical 
articles in Kees's "Cyclopaedia" from the 
letter C onwards, with the exception of that 
on the " History of Medicine," being written 
by him. 7 His habits of composition show 
him to have been a diligent and accurate 
literary workman. As the first librarian of 
the Royal Medical and Cliirurgical Society, 
he assisted in founding the splendid library 
of that society, and compiled its first cata- 
logue. 

He wrote: 1. 'Practical Synopsis of Cu- 
taneous Diseases according to the arrange- 
ment of Dr. Willan,' fifth (standard) edition, 
London, 1819, 8vo ; edited by Dr. A. Todd 
Thompson, London, 1820. 2. ' Delineations 
of Cutaneous Diseases' (a continuation of 
Willan's work), with 70 plates, London, 
1817, 4to ; by Dr. Tilbury Fox, with additions, 
as 'Atlas of Skin Diseases/ London, 1877, 
4to. 3. A Succinct Account of the Conta- 
gious Fever of this country, in 1817 and 
1818,' London, 1818, 8vo. 4. l Reports on the 
Diseases of London,' London, 1819, 8vo. 

[Some Account of the Life and Character of 
the late Thomas Bateman, M.I)., P.L.S. (anony- 
mous, but by Dr. J. Eumsey), London, 1826, 8vo,] 

J. F. P. 



BATEMAN, THOMAS (IHiM-ISW ), 
arcluuologist, born 8 Nov. IH21 at Umvsloy, 
Derbyshire, was the only son of "William 
Bateman, of Middleton by Youlgravo, in tin* 
wuno county, by his wile, Mary, daughter 
of .Tamos Crompton, of ".Bright mot, Lanca- 
shire. A country gentleman of largo proper! y, 
nit mitt 1 in one of tin; nmsl beautiful portions- 
of tins Peak, ho.dcvotod liis time and wealth, 
to antiquarian and ethnological -pursuits. 
This taste was inherit < i d from his grandfather 
and father, who severally laid the founda- 
tion of a. line library and museum, Mat email, 
himself crowned their work by adding great ly 
to both, and by an extensive series of oxca- 
vations in the t umuliof Yorkshire, Staflord- 
Nhiro, and Derhyi si lire, but more ospoeially in 
the latter county. II. has boon well remarked 
1.1ml. ho did for Derbyshire what- Sir If,. (3. 
Ilonro did for Wiltshire in the last century. 
The results of his researches wen* puhlishod 
in throe several volumes: 1. * Vestiges of the 
Antiquities of Derbyshire, and the Sepul- 
chral Usages of its f nimbi I an Is/ Hvo, Lon- 
don, 1S48, in which he. was assisted hy Mr. 
Stephen G lover; 2. ' A Descriptive Catalogue, 
of llio Antiquities and Miscellaneous Ob- 
jects preserved in the Museum at Lornhcr- 
Vlale. House,' Hvo, Bakowoll, IWifi; .'}. 'Ten 
Years' Diggings in Collie and Saxon (iravo- 
liills,' Hvo, London, I Hl{|. This last, work, 
which WSIH issued ahoul a. fort night before its 
author's death, gives a. detailed account not. 
only of his own investigations, hut of those 
of his friends, Mr, Samuel ( 1 arringlon, of 
Wottoii, and Mr, James ll.uddock, of Pick- 
ering. Besides his separate publications 
Bateman contributed very largely to the 
' Archaeological Journal,* the * Journal of 
the British A rchioo logical Association,' and 
various other antiquarian periodicals. lie 
wus nil early follow of the lOtlmologieal So- 
ciety, as originally constituted. Although 
never a fellow of the Sooiol 3' of Antiquaries, he 
acted from 185-1 to iHUOas its local sor.rctary 
lor Derbyshire,. He died 2H Aug. IWil at 
his scut, Lombordalo House, near IJakowoll, 
after two or threo days' illness, A t t he t imo 
of UIH ])reimiture death Bateman was prepar- 
ing for the. press a, catalogue of the nmnu- 
scriptH in his library, with paljeographic- uiul 
bibliographical notes; and he was en^ngod 
upon a second volume of the catalogue, of 
Ins musoum. Both library and museum, it. 
is gratifying to know, are strictly entailed. 
The latter collection is mstly ranked, as one- 
of the wonders of the iVuk. ' It, is rili in 
Greek, llomnn, Mexican, und luodiu-vul an- 
tiquities; and itH collection ol'Snmiim wuro, 
particularly that part of it which once be- 
longed to tlie Cook collection at York, JB 
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yery fine. But. it is in prehistoric Celtic, and 
to a degree in Anglo-Saxon antiquities, tliat 
it chiefly excels other private museums.' 

Thomas Bateman's father, WILLIAM BATE- 
MAN, E.S.A. (1787-1835), following in the 
footsteps of Feggc and Major Rooke, made 
excavul ions into several of the barrows of the 
Peak district, and communicated some of the 
results to the ' Archraolngia.' His memo- 
randa of the ' Opening of Tumuli, principally 
at, Middleton by Youlgrave, from 1821 to 
] 832,' were arranged by his son, andpublished 
in vol. i. of C. 11. Smith's ' Collectanea An- 
tigua.' "William Bateman died 11 June J 805, 
when within a month oL'compLel ing his forty- 
eighth year. 

[AUionscum, 7 Sept.. 18(51, pp. 321-2; Roli- 
quary, ii. 87-07; Gent. Mug. (1801), xi. 450-2 ; 
Jouru. Drit. Archaeol. AH-SOC. xviii. 36*2-7 ; Cox's 
Churches of .Derbyshire, vol. ti.pasis'im.] G. Gr. 



BATEMAN, \V1LLT AM (1208P-1355), 
bishop of Norwich, who is aluo called, from 
his birthplace, WIMYIAM ov NORWICH, was 
born about 1208. His parents 7 names were 
"William and Margery. Jlin father was one 
of tho principal citi/c.ns of Norwich, having 
no loss than eleven times filled the oil ice of 
bailill' of the city (Norwich had no mayor 
till 1-4013), of which ho sat as the represen- 
tative in tho parliament of 132(>~7. The 
future bishop had two elder brothers, both 
of whom attained eminence. Tho first- 
born, Sir Bartholomew Batomnn, of Klixton, 
Norfolk, was knighted by Edward lit for 
his martial prowess in tho French wnrs. 
The second became an abbot. "William, tho 
third son, received his education in his native 
city, probably in the school attached to tho 
priory of Norwich. Thence lie passed to Cam- 
bridge, where he devoted himself to the study 
of canon nncl civil law, proceeded as doctor of 
civil law at an early age, and in his thirtieth 
year was collated by Bishop Ay rein inn v [<j. v. ] 
to the archdeaconry of Norwich, 8 Bet:. IJS2H 
(JjE NTCYE, Fasti (ed. J lardy), ii. 47!)). lie 
waa introduced by Ayroininnc to the court of 
Pope John XXII at Avignon. The young 
civilian's ability soon manifested itself, and 
the pox>o endeavoured to bind to himself one 
who seemed likely to fill an influential place 
in English politics. By his desire Bateman 
took up his residence at the papal court., 
where he rose through various lucrative and 
dignified offices until finally, in that or the 
succeeding pontificate, he was appointed 
auditor of the palace. lie is said to have 
fulfilled the duties of this office with such 
inflexible justice and Rolidity of judgment 
that he was regarded both by the pope and 
his court as 'the flower of civilians and 



canonists 7 ("WAEEEN'S JBooJc; PECK'S De- 
siderata Curiosct, lib. vii. p. 240). He re- 
tained the same high reputation with John's 
successor, Benedict XII (1334), by whose 
provision he was made dean of Lincoln, 
which dignity we find him holding in 1340- 
(Ln NEVE, ii. 32 ; PECK, u.s. p. 240). Ed- 
ward Ill's wars with France had now begun, 
and Bateman speedily entered oil the long- 
series of diplomatic negotiations which cha- 
racterised the last decade of his life. Bate- 
man's vigorous mind, business-like habits, 
and intimate knowledge of law in both its 
provinces, specially fitted him for diplomatic 
employment. He was on two occasions des- 
patched from Avignon by the pope to cn- 
deavour to effect a reconciliation between the 
French and English monarches (PidCK, w.,s 1 .), 
and on 20 May 1 343 he was empowered, with 
Hugh Despeuser and others, by Edward III 
to negotiate for a peace with the French 
ambassadors before Clement VI, the king 
declaring that he was unable to send a solemn 
embassagc until he had received satisfaction 
from Philip of Valois for his breaches of" 
the truce. The same year, 19 Dec., the see 
of Norwich became vacant by tho death 
of Bishop Antony Peke, and Clement gave 
JJateman this bishopric by ' provision.' He 
was consecrated by the pope at Avignon on 
23 May 1344 (J/n NHVH, ii. 4(34). A few 
months after his consecration he was com- 
missioned by the king to present letters to 
Clement for a final peace, and once more to 
treat with tho ambassadors of Philip before 
tliu pope m medial or ('UYMMK'H Mrtlpra, iii. 
pt. i. 1 '.)). Tho limits of this article forbid the 
attempt, to particulariso all tho repeated, anil 
fort lie most part fruitless TicgotiutioiiH, in the 
prosecution of which tho JJiwhop of Norwich 
1 was during the next tun yours repeatedly 
crossing tho sea accompanied by other am- 
bassadors. To do thin would lie to give a 
nummary of the history of tho period. Sullico 
it to say that wo find him thuu employed on 
28 ,1 uly, 25 Sept,, and J 1 Oct. ] 348 j 10 March, 




bassy in the fulfilment of which he ter- 
minated his life (JtrMm'H Z<\rd. iii. pt. i. 19, 
02, 105, 173, 175, 182, 183, 184,1%, 225, 
227, 253, 275, 283, 280). His repeated se- 
lection by the Icing for. these difhcult and 
delicate negotiations is an evidence of the 
confidence reposed in his wisdom, statesman- 
ship, and intimate acquaintance with the 
tortuous policy of tho papal court. On his 
consecration Bishop Bateman at once carried 
out a visitation of his diocese with remarkable 
courage and vigour. He fearlessly asserted 
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his visitatorial authority over the great abbey 
of St. Edmundsbury. The claim was as 
strenuously resisted by the abbot. It was 
an old quarrel, inherited by both parties from 
their predecessors. It embittered the first 
three years of Bishop Bateman's episcopate, 
and brought him into direct collision wit.li 
the judicial power. He excommimicatod the 
abbot's attorney, who served a process on 
him. The attorney bro ught an act ion agai nst 
the bishop, who was cast in this as well as in 
the more important suit with the abbot. A 
writ of error sued for by the bishop only re- 
sulted in the confirmation of the judgment*. 
Bateman, however, stoutly repudiated the 
authority of a temporal court over spirit ual 
persons/ and refused either to pay the fine 
imposed or to absolve the attorney. 'Ilia 
cattle and goods were consequently dis- 
trained, his temporalities seized, and his 
person was threatened with arrest (llYW Kit's 
Fad. iii. pt. i. 118; JRtr,ry Ifrf/wfew, apud 
Blomefieldj Hist. Noi-f. ii. 3(50). Unwearied 
in the assertion of his episc.opal immunities 
he appealed to the council called by Arch- 
bishop Stratford at St. Paul's,^) Sept. i:U7, 
.against this scandalous invasion of the privi- 
leges of the spirituality by the temporal 
power. How the matter ended appears not 
to be recorded. 

The same undaunted assertion of his rights 
was shown in his excommunication of Robert, 
Lord Morley, the lord-lieutenant of the 
"County, for the crime of poaching on the 
-episcopal manors. Equally unmoved by the 
-entreaties and the threats of the king and 
the nobles, he compelled the offender to do 
public penance, by walking with bare head 
and feet through the streets of Norwich to 
the cathedral, carrying a huge wax taper, 
which, after openly confessing his crime and 
humbly asking absolution, he offered on the 
high altar (GODWIN, De Pramd. (ed. llich- 
ardson), ii. 14; WHAKTON, Ant/lia Sacra, i. 
415). A dispute with the commonalty of 
Lynn as to certain municipal rights ended 
in a compromise, the substantial victory re- 
maining with the bishop (BLOMEFIELD, ii. 
364). 

In 1349 England was visited by t the 
black death.' No part of the country suffered 
more severely than Norfolk and Suffolk, 
comprising the diocese of Norwich. The 
mortality among the clergy was frightful. 
The annual average of institutions to bene- 
fices for the five years from the Lady-days 
of 1344 and 1349 had been 81. During the 
year ending Lady-day 1350 the number 
amounted to 831. The number of clergy 
swept away in the diocese of Norwich alone 
cannot be set at less than 2,000. The bishop's 



brother, Sir Bartholomew Ba,tomaii, died in 
this year, and presumably of tlm plague. 
During the whole of this time of pestilence 
Bishop Baton) an remained unflinchingly at 
his post, never leaving his dioeese for a single 
day, often instituting as many as twenty 
clergy at once. Till the plague was stay oil 
ho travello.il through his diocese, never st'ay- 
ing long in one place, and ' followed by tho 
troops of clergy who came to lie insti luted 
to the benefices vacated by (loath. So many 
parishes being loft without incumbents, there 
was a fear lest, tins supply of clergy should be 
inwle<|ua.to to the draught upon it. Itishop 
Batonmn applied to .Pope Clement. Vt For 
direction, who issued a bull authorising 
him to ordain sixty young men two years 
umler the canonical age, a. permission of 
which he availed himself to a very small 
extent* (.1 I-JNSO i i, 7>/wr,w// ///*/. AW//vW/, 
pp. UK-til). 

One important, outcome of this appalling 
calamity wan the foundation in the Following 
year, 1J150, by Bishop Batoman oF the. col- 
lege at ( Um bridge, to which, a,s a mark of 
his special devotion to tlm blessed Trinity, 
he gave tlm name oF Trinity lla.ll. The 
bishop's object, in this foundation, which 
was designed solely For students oF cation 
and civil, law, was to recruit, the thinned 
ranks oF tho clergy of his diocese, with men 
train R<1 in those studies. For this purpose 
lie became possessor of a hostel which had 
boen purchased by John of Oawdi-n, prior of 
Kly, as a place to which tint monies oF his house 



might ro.tim for study, giving them in ex- 
change six roctorioH in 'his dioeese. His inten- 
tion had boon to Found a, master and twenty 
fellows, besides scholars, who were each to 
say a proscribed ollice, 'Do Trinitate,' on 
rising and going to bod, always to speak 
Latin, to dispute tliroo times a woolc on some 
point of canon or civil law, and have the 
Holy Scripture read aloud during nioals. 
The royal charter oF foundation bears date 
20 Nov. ] m Batoman'fl death in 1H55 pre- 
vented tho full accompliKhiuo.nl of his scheme, 
At that time tho body consisted only of 
the master, three fellows, and two scholars, 
A license for building a chapel was given by 
the bishop of Ely on :}() May 1852, to which 
the founder bequeathed vestments, jewels, 
and plate. In the list of books given by tho 
bishop to his now college theology is repre- 
sented only by a small Bible, together with 
a Compendium and a Recapitulation of the 
Bible, all the rest being books oF canon or 
civil law. His own private library, however, 
reverting to the college after his'doath, was 
more adequately furnished with theological 
works. Two years previously, 1 348, a clergy- 
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man of Bateman's diocese, Edmund Gonville, 
rector of Terrington, had obtained license 
from Edward III to found a college for 
twenty scholars in honour of the Annuncia- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin. Gonville died 
before his foundation had been fully esta- 
blished, and had he not named Bishop Bate- 
man as his executor the whole design would 
probably have collapsed. Bateman carried 
out Gonville's scheme as a second founder, 
though with some important changes in its 
character, 21 Dec. 1351. He removed the 
college to its present site, near his earlier 
foundation, and substituted for Gonville's 
statutes a selection from those of Trinity 
Hall, by which the requirement of an almost 
exclusively theological training was abo- 
lished. On 17 Sept. 1353 Bateman, as founder 
of the two societies, ratified an agreement of 
fraternal affection and mutual help between 
them ' as scions of the same stock/ the pre- 
cedence, however, being assigned to the 
members of Trinity Hall, 'tanquam fratrcs 
primogoniti' ("WAUKKN'S Jiook ; MULLING wit's 
Hist, of Univ. of Cambritfye, i. 246 ; CoojpittiVs 
Memorials of (Jambrittye, i. 9J)). Bateman's 
interest in the university of Cambridge, in 
which in his own words he had ' received 
the first elements of learning, and, though 
undeservedly, the doctor's degree,' had been 
shown at an earlier period by a gift of 100J. 
(equal to 1,5001. of our present, money), as a 
sum from which members of tlio university 
might borrow on pledges up to 4/. Suck 
donations were at that pcvicxl not. at all rave 
(CAIUB'S Hist. Acad. 133 ; UOOPBK'S Memo- 
rials, i. 100). 

. The last year of Bateman's busy lifo was 
marked by no less than three of those diplo- 
matic missions on which he had so often, 
and on the whole so fruitlessly, crossed the 
Channel, lie was again commissioned, 
30 March 1354, with Clinton, earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, and others, to negotiate a final peace 
with France (RYMEU'H Fwd. iii. pt. i. 275) ; 
and again, on 28 Aug. of the same year, to 
treat with the French ambassadors before 
the pope (ibid. p. 283). But Edward's terms 
were refused by the French king. Once 
again, and for the last time, 30 Octi, Bishop 
Bateman set out on his familiar journey, 
accompanied by Henry, duke of Lancaster, 
and Michael Northburgh, bishop of London, 
to treat before the pope concerning the king's 
castles and lands in France (ibid. p. 289), 
The negotiations were prolonged. The new 
year found the commissioners still at Avignon. 
The delay was fatal. A sudden sickness, 
popularly attributed to poison, attacked the 
bishop, and he died on the festival of the 
Epiphany, 6 Jan. 1355. He was buried before 



the high altar of the cathedral at Avignon, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem officiating, and the 
whole body of cardinals attending the ob- 
sequies with the exception of one detained 
by illness (ROBERT OF BOSTON, Chron. Anyl. 
inter Scriptor. Petroburg. p. 135). Trinity 
Hall still preserves their founder's cup and 
cover of silver-gilt, bearing his arms. An 
image of the Trinity in a tabernacle, silver- 
gilt, given by him to the high altar of Nor- 
wich Cathedral, as well as a smaller one, 
shared the fate of superstitious images at the 
Reformation (WHARTOtf, Angl. 8acr. i. 414). 
Of the two mezzotint portraits of Bishop 
Bateman, that by J. Faber in his series of 
Founders (1714) is entirely a fancy produc- 
tion. That by W. Robins (c. 1781), accord- 
ing to Warren's Book, was taken from an 
impression of his episcopal seal. 

[Do Vita et Morte Willielmi Batoman, apml 
Peck, Desidorat. Curios, lib. vii. pp. 239-42; 
Warren's Book, MS. at Trinity Hall; Godwin, 
Do Prrosul. (ocl. Richardson), ii. 14 ; Wharton's 
Angl. Sacr. i. 4U ; Blomefleld's Hist, of Norfolk, 
ii. 359 sq.; Rymor'u Fcedoxn, vol. iii. pt. i. ; 
Mullingcr's University of Cambridge, i. 239-47 ; 
Cooper's Memorials of Cambridge, i. 99-101; 
Mastors's Hist, of C. C. C., by Lamb, p. 29 ; 
JoHHopp'a Hist, of Dioc. of Norwich, pp. 117-23/1 

E. V. 

BATES, JOAII (1741-1799), musician, 
born at Halifax 19 March 1740-1 , received 
his early education at Dr. Ogden's school, 
and learned music from Hartley, organist of 
Kochdahi. He wont afterwards to Man- 
chester to Dr. Pai-nell's school, and while 
there ho was much struck by the organ-play- 
ing of liobert Wain wright, organist of the 
collegiatu church. Ho was subsequently 
wilt to Eton, wlwro, on 2 Aug. 1700, he ob- 
tained a RcholarKlup. Whil< ho was at Eton 
ho WUB deprived of music altogether, but he 
kept U]> his practieti by playing "on imaginary 
l{<sy on the table. Ono of the masters, Mr. 
0. Graham, discovered his passion for music, 
and, hoin^ himself an enthusiastic uznatemr, 
giivu him much encouragement. On 31 July 
1758 he wa,s nominated for a scholarship at 
King'ft Coll(go, Cambridge. But he was 
not admitted to the college till 4 May 1760. 
About this time he obtained a university 
scholarship. He took the degree of B.A. in 
] 704, and of M.A. in 1767. During his term 
of residence in Cambridge he got up and 
himself conducted a performance of the 
* Messiah ' in his native town, that occasion 
being the first on which an oratorio had 
been performed north of the Trent. In his 
orchestra Herschel, the astronomer, played 
lirat violin. Shortly afterwards he succeeded 
to a fellowship at King's and was appointed 
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college tutor. The attention of Lord Sand- 
wich, the first lord of the admiralty, whose 
secpnd son was a pupil of Bates, was at this 
time attracted to his wonderful musical and 
general talents, and he made him his private 
secretary, and procured for him a small post 
in the post-office worth 100/. a year. In 
March 1776 this appointment was vacated 
for a more important and lucrative one, that 
of commissioner of the victualling office, ob- 
tained through the same interest, and in the 
same year he was appointed to the post of con- 
ductor to the Concerts of Ancient Music,which 
had just been started. By this time he had- 
written a ( Treatise on Harmony,' which was 
translated into German. On 21 Dec. 1780 ho 
married his pupil, Miss Sarah Hurrop [see 
BA/TES, SARAH]. In 1783, in conjunction with 
Lord Fitzwilham and Sir Watkin WilliamH 
Wynn, he set on foot the commemoration, 
of Handel, which took place in Westminster 
Abbey in May and June 1784. At those 
performances he held the post of conductor. 
Soon after this the king appointed him a 
commissioner of the customs, and about tho 
same time his name appears as vice-president 
of Westminster Hospital and as director of 
Greenwich Hospital. He subsequently in- 
vested all his own and his wife's fortune in 
the unfortunate project of the Albion Mills, 
and when these were burnt in 1791, he was 
nearly ruined. The vexation and trouble 
resulting from this mischance brought on 
(says Burney) a complaint in his chest which 
finally proved fatal. In 1793 he resigned the 
conductorship of the Ancient Concerts, and 
on 8 June 1799 he died. A portrait of Joah 
Bates and his wife, by R Coatea, RA., is in 
the possession of H. Littleton, Esq. 

[Burney's History of Music; Bees's Cyclopaedia 
(1819) ; Burney's Account of the Commemoration 
of Handel (1785); Harmonicon for 1831 ; Busby's 
Concert-room. Anecdotes ; Grove's Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians; Documents and Registers 
of King's and Christ's Colleges. Cambridge; 
Gent. Mag. vol. Ixix. pt. i. p. 532 ; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 5863 and 6402 ; information from 
Mr. W. H. Husk.] J. A. F. M. 

. BATES, JOSHUA (1788-1864), for many 
years head of the banking house of Baring, 
was born at Weymouth, near Boston, U.S.A., 
in 1788. He was the only son of Colonel 
Joshua Bates of that place, and his family- 
was among the first of those that emigrated 
to New England from the mother country. 

At the age of fifteen, Joshua Bates entered 
the counting-house of W. R. Gray, a mer- 
chant of high position and large business in 
Boston, and was shortly afterwards received 
into the office of Gray's father, with whom 



lie remained till ho was twenty-one. Upon 
coining of ago he opened business in partner- 
ship with a Mr. Beckforcl, who had been a 
shipmaster in Gray's service. Upon the de- 
claration of war with England in 181 2, many 
business liousos collapsed, and tho young 
linn of Bates & Beektbrd fell in th general 
crash. Gray, who was at that, time the 
largest shipowner in tho country, at once 
offered Bat.es re-employment, and despatched 
him to Europe as his general agent for the 
superintendence of his a flairs. Bates then, 
making London liis residence, visited tho 
various groat ports of the continent in tho 
course of his duties. On one of those oc- 
casions ho made tho acquaintance find won 
the respect, of Mr. Peter Lahouchoro by a 
tli,sintarast.< id action. Shortly after this, on 
tho failure in London in IHiJO of {Samuel 
Williams, an American banker, Bates wrote 
for counsel to Labouehere, who advised him 
to wait, but placed 20,0001. to his credit, at 
Baring's. Bates shortly afterwards formed 
a partnership with John Baring (third won 
of Sir Thomas), and the American business 
rapidly fell into their hands. This connection 
lasted two years, at. tho imd of which time 
they were both admitted partners in Baring 
Brothers, in which firm, in course of time', 
Bates became senior partner. 

In 1854 a joint commission was proposed 
by the English and American governments 
for the final consideration of certain claims 
arising from the peace of JH15. Bates was 
chosen as appellant arbitrator, and sund'oded 
in discharging tho delicate functions of his 
office to tho satisfaction of both govern- 
ments. Some of his decisions contain com- 
pendious discussions of important questions 
of international law. Tho amounts in private 
claims run into millions of dollars. 

Bates was a benefactor to the city of 
Boston, having practically founded tho Bos- 
ton Public Library as it now exists. Tho 
nucleus of a library, with a lew books, had 
existed before, but in 1852, on receiving the 
report of a committee appointed to consider 
tho question of raining a public library in 
the city, Bates at once offered to make a 
donation sufficient to enable the institution 
to be immediately established, and gave the 
sum of 50,000 dollars for the purchase of 
books, on condition that the city provided 
a suitable building for their reception. This 
sum was funded, and tho interest only used 
for the purchase of books. Ho afterwards 
made a second donation of nearly 27,000 
books, costing oven more than the amount 
of his first gift. The library was opened in 
1854; and the large hall of the building 
has been named after its benefactor the Bates 
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Hall. With respect to this library, Bates 
remarks in one oi' his letters to the mayor of 
Boston, that his own experience as a poor 
boy convinced him of the great advantages 
of such an institution. He says : e Having 
no money to spend and no place to go to, 
and not being able to pay for a fire or light 
in niy own room, I could not pay for books, 
and the best way I could pass my evenings 
was to sit in a book store and read, as I was 
kindly permitted to do. 1 

Bates married, in .1.813, a member of the 
.fiturgis family of Boston. An only son was 
accidentally killed when out shooting. His 
only daughter married M. Sylvan Van do 
Weyor, long the Belgian minister in London, 
and' survived her lather, lies died 544 Sept. 
1804, at the nge of seventy-six. 

[American Journal of Education, vol. ii. and 
vol. vii.; Article by (1. Ticknor in North Anvo- 
rican Koviflw, vol. xciiii.; Lippincott's Mugaxino, 
vol. ill.; Boston Town Council Memorial to 
.Hates.] -K. H. 

BATES, SAHAH (d. 1811), wife of 
,Toah Bates [see BATJBH, Jo Ait, 1741-1701-)], 
was born in an ohscuro place in Lancashire, 
-of humble, iwmui1.fi named Ilarrop. She was 
educated in Halifax, tlio hirthplaee of her 
husband, ami worked for some time in a fac- 
tory in that town. On one occasion she 
sang in pWi<! then;, and was hoard by Dr. 
Howard, of Leicester, who prophesied that 
< she would 0110 day throw all the. English, 
nay oven tho Italian, female, singers fur bo- 
hirid her.' 'Whihi slits roMumtul her ordinary 
occupations, Dr. Howard sounded her praises 
in London, until at last the Sandwich (Jateh 
Club deputed him to bring her to London, 
whore she met with very groat success. 1 I ore 
she studied Italian music; undor Saeohini, and 
the compositions of Handel and tin* older 
masters under her future husband. She was 
a successful concert singer, both before and 
after her marriage with Joah Bates, which 
took place in 1780. I lor chief success was 
made in sacred music, which she. de.livored 
with much impvossivonoss. Among lusr wcu- 
lar son^-s tho most famous was L'urcoll's 
'Mad BOMS.' She is said to have brought, 
her husband f;,000^. or 7,000/. as a nmrriHtfo. 
portion, the tangible results of her popularity 
as an artist. Her success, it. is said, gave u 
great impetus to the cultivation of music 
among the factory girls in the north of Eng- 
land. Mrs. Bates died at Foley Place on 
11 Dec. 1811. 

[Authorities as given under BATKS, JOAK; 
Dibdin's Musical Tour ; Cambridge Chronicle for 
<> Oct. 1781; Oont. Mag. vol/lxxxi. part ii. 
p. 597.] J- A. K M. 



BATES, THOMAS (/. 1704-1719), 
surgeon, appears from the preface to his 
' Enchiridion of Fevers common to Seamen 
in the Mediterranean,' 12mo, published in 
London in 1700, to have served for five years 
as a naval surgeon in that part of the world. 
Subsequently he practised in London, and 
distinguished himself by his patriotic and 
enlightened efforts during the cattle plague 
of 1714. This epidemic, which is said to have 
destroyed a million and a half of cattle in 
western Europe in 1711-14, had made its 
appearance in England, where it had been 
unknown for centurion, and had reached the 
Islington cowyards. The energetic measures 
adopted by the privy council on Batrs'fl 
suggestions proved so effectual that, at a 
sacrifice of six thousand head of cattlo, it 
was stamped out within three months, to the 
astonishment of continental nations (FLE- 
MING, Animal Playiuss, vol. i.). Tho report .a 
are preserved among tho Treasury Papers; 
and a ' Brief Account of the Contagious Dis- 
temper among Cows in 1714,' by Thomas 
Bates, appears in 'Phil. Trans. 1 1718 (abrcl. 
ed. vi. Ji7r>). Bates was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Rocioty in Doiuunbor 1718, and 
was admitted into the. society 8 Jan. 17JO. 
The date of his death is uncertain . 

[I'rofact) to Batos'.s Enchiridion, 12mo (Lon- 
don, 1709); Calendar of ,St;i,to Papers, Treasury, 
1700-16 ; Klaminjr's Hif-t. Animal Plagues, vol.'i. 
(London, 1870), pp.2fl7~24 ; Diet. Usuol do MM. 
o.t Ohirnrg. V6l.6rinaim (hiris, 1850), p. IW2 ; 
Books of Royal Sor.iH.y ;it. Ihirlin^ton HOUNO.| 

H. M . 0. 

BATES, AVI LLT AM, U.I). (K^fi-lOW), 

who ha,s boon called Ihu ' silver-tongued T 

1 divine, was horn in London in November 

! l(>^r>. All the- authorities wtatc that he was 

! the son of a distinguished physician, author 

! among other tilings of ' Klonehus Motuuni 

1 nupororum in Anglia, simul a< ( . Juris llogii et 

, ra.rliaiuontarii brovin Narratm' (Paris, !I(>4il; 

I I^nmUfort, KifiO). '.Hut 1he. 'Klonchus' is 

: by (jtt>vge Jiate [([, v.]. Hence this pator- 

! n'ity must b(> diMinisst^d, Batos was edn- 

| caltsd at Cambridge, and was of Emmanuel 

: College originally and of King's College 

I later (1044). fn KM7 bo }>roceednd B.A. 

He WH.M a proshytorian. Ilis 'first living was 

St. Dunslan's-in-the-VVost, London, one of 

tho riehost in tho church. Hero lie remained 

; as vicar until tho Act of Uniformity was 

; passed, when ho threw in his lot with the 

; * two thousand' of HJCW. 



Contemporaneously with his ministry ut 
St. Dunstan's, ho united with certain ol' tho. 
i * evangelical ' clergy in carrying on a lecture 
! in OripplogatG clnirch under the name of 
; ' Mornin Exercise.' 
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In the negotiations for the restoration of 
Charles II, Bates took part. Koyal favour 
came to him, and he was appointed one of 
the royal chaplains. In 1660 he acted us 0110 
of the commissioners of the abortive Savoy 
conference. In 16(51 his own university (of 
Cambridge) conferred on him the degree of 
D.D. "by royal mandate. At the same time 
he was urged to accept the deanery of Lich- 
iield and Coventry, but like Baxter, Calamy, 
Manton, and others, he declined ollico of 
the kind. Later, Bates conducted the. dis- 
cussion between the nonconformists and 
Bishops Pearson, Gunning-, and Sparrow. In 
1665 Bates took the oath imposed by 1,1 10 
parliament which met at Oxford ' that ho 
would not at any time endeavour an alto ra- 
tion in the government of church or state.' 
In this he was supported by John Howe and 
Matthew Poole, although Ui chard Baxter 
refused it. 

In 1668 some of the. more morlunito 
churchmen endeavoured to work out a wchumo 
of comprehension. In this Bates, J iaxter, aucl 
Manton co-operated, But the bishops iimnt'd 
all by their uncompromising attitude. A 
little later he joined in the presentation of a 
petition to tlie king for l relief of noncon- 
formists.' His majesty received him gra- 
ciously, but nothing came of it. Again 
in 1674, under the conduct of TillotBon 
and Stillingfleet, a fresh oflbrt was moclo 
towards comprehension through Bates, but 
once more the bishops violently opposed it. 
After the accession of James II, the disabili- 
ties and sufferings of the nonconformists in- 
creased. Bates was at Baxter's side when 
Jeffreys browbeat and insulted Baxter and 
his associates. 

Of his private influence in ' high placcvs * 
one evidence remains in his successful inter- 
cession with the archbishop (Tillotson) in 
behalf of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, bishop of 
Durham, who had been exccpted from the 
act of indemnity of 1690. 

On the accession of William III aucl 
Mary, Bates delivered two speeches to their 
majesties in behalf of the dissenters. In 
the last years of his life he was pastor of 
the presbyterian church of Hackney. He 
died there 14 July 1699, aged seventy-four, 
having outlived and preached the funeral 
sermons of Baxter, Manton, Jaconib, and 
Olarkson. 

His works issued 'occasionally' were first 
collected into a folio in 1700 ; the modern 
edition is in 4 vols. 8vo. They all treat 
theology practically. The chief of them 
are : 1 . ' Harmony of the Divine Attributes 7 
(1697). 2. 'Considerations on the Existence 
of God and Immortality of the Soul 7 (1676) 



o. Tour Last Things Death, Judgment 
Heaven, and Hell' (W.)]). -I. 'Spiriiuul 
Purfi'ction ' (Km). 5. Viho Soluctorum 
aliquot Virorum 1 (London, IliSl). As a 
proiic-hor ho WUH hold to bo tlio politest ' of 
all. tho nonconformists. John Howe's finm- 
ral wornion to .Hates's memory, ])rint-d with 
MaWs Avorlvs, nnmins his* most, durablo 
uumutnont. 

[ I 'ill HUT'S Noil couConnista' Memorial, i.llo.20; 
JCippi.s's Jliogp. JiritJinniiM; Wilson's History of 
.Dissenting ( .'liurchrs ; (!uiiiiiiigham's Kn^fisli- 
mwi, iv. 191-1 ; Williams's Library J\1SS."| 

A. U. (J. 



BATBSFORD,.!OUN ni-i(V/. L'JIO), jud^e, 
was sent with Willijim Jlaxvanl ns juslico 
of assi/e into tin; counties of York, Xort hum- 
berlnnd, Wwl.iiinn^laiul, Luneiistei', N)ttinj>-- 
Jium, niul l)erl>y in I #).'{. The connnissinii 
ofjiiHtiw* of Jissixo WIIH a l-einjiornry expedient 
intended to ntliiive the pressure of hnsiness, 
whidibf^jmtowei^'h lie;i,vil t > upon t herein 1 in- 
justice itincu'iint Ji,t Mie close of (he rei^ni n f 
Henry HI. Tlio iirst e.oniniissiou wns issued 
by J^lward I in 1^7-1, nml ws sueeceded by 
others al, irr<''iihir intervals until ];i| |^\lieii 
tlio last of tlieso sjteciul eoininissions wns 
issued. The commission wns In force, for a 
year. In lilOl .Hn-teHford wns sent by the King 
into the counties of Southmnpton, Simvy, 
and Sussox with a spcc.inl ninudnte etnpower- 
inff him to fcruut. with the Knights, ']>rohi 
lioniincB/fuid 'com muni lutes' oft.hese rouu- 
ticisforaHupplyof^rn,in HMjiiired by the liinji-. 
In 11307 In* was put on the eotimiission of 
Tmilbnston, a spetmil e.ommissi<in issued for 
tho trial of a peculiar class of crini'muls who 
went about in gungs armed with clubsf bast on, 
baton V heating wounding, mall routing nml 
killing- many in tho luntfdom' for hire. In 
IMS ho was summoned with tint rest, of the 
justices to attend the kind's coronation. In 
13 1 Oho was placed on Mm commission of oyer 
and ternxinor for the counties of Warw'icU 
and Leicester, for tho trial of olIendei-H in- 
dicted before tho conservators of tho pence. 
In 181 L ho was sent as a justice of assize 
mto Hampshire, 'Wiltshire', Somersotsliire, 
Cornwall, and Dovon, and in, the. HUIIH* year, 
having (juittod parliament without obtaining 
permission from tho king, ho was peremptori ly 
recalled, and ordered not to absent himself 
m future without tho kinpr'n liconso. Butwcoii 
1295 and 1318 he was regularly mmnuont'd 
to parliament, and from the fact that his 
name does hot occur in tho writ issued to 
summon the parliament of 1819, it may be 
inferred that he was then dead. In 131>() h is 
executors were ordered to cause tho rucorclH 
ol the proceedings before him as justice of 
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assize or otherwise to "be transmitted to the 
exchequer. 

[Rot. Parl. i. 99, 408 ; J.>arl. Wril,s, ii. cliv. ii. 
pt. i. 3, 17, 57, 400-2, 104, pt. ii. 33, 38, 148; 
Dugdalo's Chi'un. Sor. 35. 1 J. M. 11. 

BATESON, TTTOMAH (15ROP-K&0?), 
musical composer, was one oJ' the greatest of 
the Elizabethan madrigal composers. The first 
fact that, can be ascertained with certainty 
concerning liim is I, hat in 151)0 ho was ap- 
pointed organist of Chester Cathedral. To 
the collection of madrigals in praise of Queen 
Fjlizabeth, known as tho 'Triumphs of < Mima/ 
lie was to have contributed ' When Oriima 
walkt to take tlin ayre,' but his composition 
was sent in. too late, and was therefore in- 
cluded in the col led, ion of his own works, 
published in 1(101, and cntil.led ' KirstSet of 
Madrigals.' In the dedication l.oSir William 
Norros he alludes to his composition In terms 
which imply that he was (jiiile young at this 
time, .lie calls himself ' prartil ioner in mu- 
sic.' On 24 March HiOH 1) he wax appointed 
yiear-choral of the calJicdral of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinil.y, Dublin, and on 5 April of 
the same year he is described as vicar and 
organist, of this church. 1 Thus the date HIM, 
commonly given as lhal. in which he left, 
Chester, nu ist be too bile. At this time Jut 
was much patronised bv Lord Chichoster. 
In 'J018 he published a *' Second Set of Ma- 
d rivals/ and on the title-page he is described 
as * bachelor of musick, organist, and masler 
of the children of the cathedral church of 
the Blessed Trinity, Dublin. 1 lie must, thus 
have taken a musical decree by Ibis time, 
audit is supposed that he was MIC Mrs!, person 
to j'eceive such a decree in the university of 
'Dublin. Besides the published madrigals, 
manuscript compositions by Uateson are con- 
tained in the .British JYlusenm ( A'//. MSW. 1)1)5, 
AM. Mtiti. JJiaOH), and a number of madri- 
gals in tins handwriting of .John Immyns 
are in tin* Kil-/william Museum at( Jambridgo. 

[Hawkins's History of Music; JJnmitl'N <! 
awl Madrigal Writors; manuscript music in tho 
British Museum and l''il,Hwilliaiu Museum; 
Grovo's Diclionary of Music ami Musicians. | 

J. A, K, M. 

BATESOJST, WILLIAM HKNUY(]Hls>- 

1881), master of St. .John's College, (Jiun- 
bridg-e, was born at Liverpool, :$ .June IHI-J, 
and was a sou of Richard Bateson, a merchant; 
of that town. lie was educated at Shrews- 
bury School under Dr. Samuel Butler, was en- 
tered at St. John's ColIege,Cambri<lge, 1 "2 ,J 111113 
]829, and came into residence in IKIJI. Ho 
took Ilia degree in 1836 as senior optimo in 
mathematics, and third in the, lirst class of the 
classical tripos. He was elected to a fellow- 
VOL. n I. 



ship in February 1837, and became second 
master of a school at Leicester. lie was 
afterwards elected head master, but never 
took up the oJlice. Ho at first intended to 
go to the bar, where those who knew him 
best believed that he would have obtained a 
great success; but he took orders and re- 
turned to Cambridge. In 1840 he became 
chaplain of Horningsca, and a Jew years 
later vicar of Maclinglcy. During- this time 
he examined for the classical tripos, and took 
private pupils, one of whom was Charles 
Kingsley. In 1840 he was appointed senior 
bursar of his collop-n, and applied himself to 
reform abuses which had crept into the ad- 
mmistration of the revenues. In October 
1848 ho was elected public orator after a 
contest with .Rowland Williams, of King's 
Collen-u. Itj 1850 he was made secretary of 
a, commission to inquire into tho state, disci- 
pline, studios, and re veil lies oi 1 the university 
and the colleges of Cambridge. In J8. r >7 ho 
was elected master of his college and married, 
[u 1858 he became vice-chancellor. lie took 
an active parb in university business as a 
member of the council of' tlie senate, to 
which in his later years he was secretary. 
He was generally regarded as the head of 
the, liberal party m academical matters. Ho 
worked very hard as a, mem her of the govern- 
ing bodies of Shrewsbury, Hngby, and the 
Perse schools, and he exerted himself in pro- 
moting the higher education of women. Tn 
1S7^ he was appointed, with many others, as 
a. member of a commission to impure into 
the property and income of the. nnivcrsiLies 
of Oxford and (Jamhridgc, and in IHKO he 
succeeded (JlneC-Jnstice (Jockbnrn as member 
of tho executive commission of IK77. .lie 
gave valuable evidence before parliamentary 
committees on the admission of non-col logiatu 
students to tint university, and on the, aboli- 
tion of nniversil.y tests.' Within the walls 
of his o\vn college lie took a prominent sliaw 
in framing^tho new statutes of 1881, and 1m 
developed its educational nwrnvcow by iniob- 
trnsi vc generosity, lie was distinguished by 
an acnto judgment and a remarkably sweet 
and tender character. Ifis patience and 
industry made him an excellent man of 
business. He died on ^7 March 1881, from 
a sudden uttnck of spasmodic bronchitis, ami 
left a gap in the university very dilHcull. to 
be supplied. 

| Jttograpli teal Notioos by J. 0. Sandys in tho 
ICagld, No. btv, 1881, and by Kov, T. (J. .Honncy, 
Cainhridgu Kovicw, 30 March 1881 ; private in- 
formation,] 0. B. 

BATH, EATM or, [See Pirr/ruNKY, WIL- 
LIAM.] 
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BATHE or BATHONTA, HENRY DH 
(d. 1260), judge, is said to have beon a younger 
brother of Walter de Bathe, and in have 
been born at the family seat, Bathe Ilonso, 
North Tawton, Devon (P.RINCL 1 , Wortkiw of 
Devon, p. 55 ; POLWICELE, History of Denon, 
i. 243),butFoss throws doubt on those state- 
ments. On 18 Aug. 1236 he is onto rod in the 
Fines Kolls as succeeding to the chattels of 
Hugh de Bathonia 'clericus' (probably there- 
fore his uncle, though ho himself, a liiyiun.ii, 
is once called ' clericus '), and officer of tin 1 
king's wardrobe under John, shorilf of Bnr-k- 
iug-hamshire 7 Henry III, and o!' J forks hire 
11 Henry III, and justice of the .Tows. Hi 
1226 Henry de Bathonia wan on^a^od as 
attorney for Warm le Dosponsor in a unit, 
against Nicholas do St. Bridget for a doht of 
4 marks. lie was n, judge of the common 
pleas (PoiwuELia) from midsiimmor liJ3R to 
1250. In 1240 he was on the commission 
of assize for Hertford and the southern 
counties, being next in rank to William of 
York, 'prajpositiis do Bcvorloy,' and hold ing 
the office 'a die nativ. T>. Jo. Bapt.' (Dirri- 
DALE, Oriff. Juridic. (Oliron. Sorics), sub 
anno). Thenceforth he was a busy judgo. 
Dugdale describes him as 'jiiHticiiivms do 
banco 'with Hugh GifFard in 1247, and in 
November of that year an amcrciamnnt was 
made before him and other judges (Rot. 
Fin. ii. 23). From 1247 onwards ho was in 
various commissions of assize, usually as pre- 
siding- judge; in 1248 he filled that post in 
Surrey 'and Essex ; in 1249 in Kent, Middle- 
sex, Southamptonshire, and Wiltshire ; and 
in the next year in Lincolnshire. In 1250 
100J. a year was granted him ' in offtcio jus- 
ticiarii.' Dugdale refers him at this date to 
the court of common pleas. He was certainly 
at the time senior judge, but that ho was 
chief justiciary is doubtful. That office was 
probably vacant from Stephen de Segrave's 
resignation in 1234 to Hugh Bigot's appoint- 
ment in 1258. Bathonia was charged in No- 
vember 1250 with extortion, taking bribes, 
letting a convicted criminal escape, and raising 
the barons in revolt against the king, by one 
Sir Philip d'A.rcy or Darcy, and twenty-four 
Icnights gave bail for his appearance before 
parliament on 17 Feb. 1251. 'If any man 
will slay Henry de Bathonia,/ said the king, 
' he shall not be impeached of his death, and 
I now pronounce his pardon.' But John 
Mansel and Fulk Basset, bishop of London 
'[q. v.], saved his life. Hichard, duke of Corn- 
wall, made interest for him, and Sir W. Pole 
says (Devon, p. 86), 'Bathe's wife feed y 
great men in those days 2,000 marks ' to pro- 
cure his pardon. He was fined 2,000 marks, 
of which was still unpaid at his death. 



Ho was restored to favour in l&VJ, and had 
a gran I, oflimd; mid in August of that year 
was 'juKi.irinriiis nssi^niilns ad tenendum 
placita conn n rogo '( I'OLW in-inn mid l)m;- 
DAfiH). In liWO lio went, circuit, e per pro- 
visionom inatftiatimi Anglijc ijiii siint de 
c-oncilio ngis <1 m^liomt.ioncni Hiatus tntins 
rogni ' (DiT(M)M,K, Ortt/iuM JitritUr. (Chron. 
Sor.)), mid ])n'sid'(I over tint ronmiissinn in 
Huntingdon, Mori'olk, Siillolk, and Cam- 
hridgfishini. At Mn end of Miis your lie died. 
Though ho loft a hii'go fortune, jiis NOD John 
on liis (InaMi \VIIK llo\veil lime, by j,h(^ king 
in which to pny Ihe renininiler of his 1inn. 
His wife, a lady deseeniled |Vom tho I{SSM< 
ami Sand fords, jift-erwimls innrripd Nicholas 
do Yatingdon. 

f loss's I/iviw of I lin .1 mltfi-s. sub t.il . ;un| preface 
lo vol. iii.; Miitl-lmw Paris (Ivoll.sKnr.) iv.and v.; 
l'*ol\vlmNi'H Do von ;in<l I'ol's Jlrvmi ; M;i.<lox's 
q. i. a.|."| ,1. A. IF. 



BATHE,.I()I1N(H;I<) HHOKj 
at Dvo.yheda in 1(110, \vas son ofi 
J5atho, innyor of l.lml. lown, imd his wile, 
therino Warino. I In studied nl I. he 
Icsuit College at. Seville, and SVMS cmlnined 
in Spain. After spending a year asconf(WHor 
at Drogher la, ho \v;is Jitlniittod in KJJSS to 
t,ho Soc/iehy of Jesus at 'Dublin, and sent to 
tho iiovit.iiit.u lit. i\leohlin in tho following 
yoar. Afl.(M-\v!ir<Ks ho WMM a. missioner in the, 
1 rasic'leiu'.o ' of Dro^liecln.. When t-lntt town 
was sacke-dhy (he ( 'roinwellijin (orc.es, Father 
Batho and his hrother, n seciihir ]riesl, wore 
oOTiductod hy the soldiers to I ho nnirket-phico 
and doliberalely shot, ou "I(> A up. 1(>49. 

fTannpr'H Sooiolsis .Ti-sn uscjiin a.i sanp;uinis 
of. vita* pnjfiwioiKMii inilitiitiH, lo.S; IJo^miK (-;i,t,. 
of Irish Jesuils, 42; Poloy's Hc^onlM, vii. '11 .] 

'P. C. 

BATHE, WTJJJ A J\1 (15(M -i(j|.1),jiwiit, 
was horn at Duhlin on l^jsler Sunday,' ir(>.|, 
hoin^son of John Bat-he, a jutl^e/and his 
wife, Eloanora Proston. He hehni^'od to a 
branch of a very an went, family in the counties 
of Dublin and Mniilh, was immodiat.oly dc^ 
scondtid from tho Bat hen of Dullardston, nnd 
was Jioir 1,o IVumoomlra cjisl.le. 1I<^ was 
brought lip in tho pro t< -stunt religion, but, 
bcin^ placed unclor t,]i(s crnrn of a. eiitholio 
tutor, he imblbod tho principles of cat-ho- 
licism, tc whichhe aft.tjrwards a I ways fwlhoved. 
Wood tolls us that ho Ht.ndiocl 'for Hovoral 
years in Oxford I luivorsity with indofati'a})lo 
industry, but, it does not uppoav of what 
collcg-o or hall ho was a ntombor, or whothor 
he took a dcgrco. Afterwards, ' under pre- 
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at Courtrui by Father Uuras, provincial of 
Belgium, and entered the novitiate of Tournoi 
in 1595 or "J 50(5. JTe studied at Lou vain and 
Padua; was then appointed rector of tho 
Irish college at, Salamanca; and died at. 
Madrid on 17 Juno 10 1 4, just ais lie was 
about to retreat to tins court of Philip III. 
Wood says 'lie was endowed with, a most 
ardent xeal for the obtaining of souls, and 
was beloved of, and respected by, not only 
those of his own order, but- of other orders, 
for his singular virtues mid excellencies of 
good conditions.' 

J f is works are : I . ' A brief Introduction to 
the true Arl. of Musiolw, wherein are set 
downe exact and easie rules for such iisseelfo 
but to know tlintriiol.li, wit.li arguments and 
their solutions, for such asseelve also to know 
the reason of the trueth ; which rules be 
meanes whereby any by liis owne Industrie 
in ay shortly, easily, and regularly attaino to 
Jill such (.hinges as lo this nrl, do belong; to 
which otherwise any can hardly attaint! with- 
out tedious (Jillieult practise, by nu'anes of 
the irregular order now used in teaching. 7 
Lond. 15H-I, small ohl.-lto, Much letter. De- 
dicated to his uncle, (jerald Kit/gerald, earl 
of Kildiirn. This work the author wrote 
over again in such a manner as scarcely to 
retain a. single paragraph of the original 
edition. The second e,dilion is entitled ' A 
briefe rntroduet.inn to the Skill of Song: , 
concerning the practise. In which \vorl< is 
set downe, x. sundry wayes of purls in one 
upon the plain song, Also a Table newly 
added of the comparisons of cleyes, how one 
fnlloweth another for 1he naming of notes; 
with other neeessarie examples to further the 
learner/ Lnnd. n, d. Kvo. Sir.Iohn Hawkins 
says these books are written in an obscure 
stylo, and the best that can be said of the 
rules is thai there is nothing lil\e them to 
bo met with in any other work on music. 
2. '.Tail u a l/mguaruin,seii modus maximcac- 
cornmodal us quo patefit ad omnes linguas 
intelli^endas. 1 Salnmancji, K'iJI,-Jto. This 
book, adapted in the first, instance to the 
Latin lan^ua^'e, was published by the care 
of tins Irish Jesuits at. Salamanca. Subse- 
quently it was edited about twenty times, 
and (MUMS in ei^-ht lan^'ua^'es. An Kn^lish 
version appeared under the title of Manua 
Lintfuarum (juadrilin^niM, or a messe of 
tonjjiu'M; Latine, Mn^lish, P'rcmch, and Ilis- 
panish, with 1'JOO proverhes in tlio above 
lanffuatfes,' Lond. (HU7? 1 '] 'I to. From a 
German editifin, John (Jomenius took the 
idea atid the general plan of his famous liook 
publiwlutd under the same title, One of the 
censors of the original work, a. professor in 
tho university of Salamanca, testifies that 



by this method he has seen scholars make, 
in three months, a,s much progress in the 
study of Latin as others made in three years 
by tho usual mode of learning the rudiments. 
%. 'Apparoios para arlministrar el Sacra- 
mento do la TVnitencin,' Milan, 1614; pub- 
lished by Wither Joseph Cresswell, under tlie 
name of J'eter Manrirjue. 4. ' A methodical 
Institution concerning 1 the chief Mysteries of 
Christian 'Religion,' in Knglish and Latin. 
5. 'Method fur the Performing of general 
Confession.' ft. ' Mercurius Bilirift'uis. Tloe 
ost nova fnciliM(pio ratio Jj.atimnj vel Italicjo 
linguin intrn vertentem annum addiscondai 
in iiRiim eorum, (|ui alterutrjun linguani in- 
t.elligunt/ Venice, 1(>59 8vo. 



[Wood's AtlictiDe Oxon. (twl. Bliss), ii. 146 ; 
ing. 13rit.. cd. Kippis; "Waro's Writers of Jrc- 
lanrl ((!. JT;i,iris), 101 ; AHMJH'S Tyjwigr. Autiq. 
(cil. lloi'b(^t), 1021, 1101 ; lV)lnyV Krcords, vii. 
41; } Toman's ('nt. of Jj-isli Josiiits, ; Oliver's 
Jr,sui(, Oollectioiis, 2;^l> ; SoatliwelTs BiM. iSerip- 
t.oniiu Soe. .lesii, 31 JJ; K-u-.kdr's Hibl. (los JIDcri- 
vn,ii is do hi (loiiiim^nindo .l^sus (1800), i. 44(3 ; 
l^inM-, UiiivoiMcllr ; Irish l^ct'losiastical Rirord, x. 
52-1-7; ("'at. of Print nl IJonks in lirit. Mus. ; 
}*o\vnlcs's'l{ibl. "Mnn. '!. J?olm; II a,\vk iris's Ifist. 
of Music, iii. SWi-fiO.! T. C. 



BATHEE, K J ) \V A 1 M ) ( 1 77D- 1 8-I-7), n trh- 
iu'on of Siiloj), was the eUh'st son of the 
l!.ev. John P>nlhe.r, M.A., vicnr of Meol, 
Shrewsbury, by Martha, Ihmiuib, dfin^hter 
of the lev. .lames llallifax, D.I)., rector of 
\Vhilchureh, Salop. lie \vas educiiiccl at 
the l{oyal l (1 ree (Snimiiiiir Se.honl, ShrcAVs- 
bury,ii.t Uiif.i'bViiiiid at Oriel Oolle^-e, ( )sford 
(P,.;\. IS():i, J\1,A. ISOS). In ]H01 lie WIIH 
nreseiiled to the virnra^'e of Meol-ISractt )iy 
his mother, an executrix of his iiit her, 
mid in 1-S^H he \vas collated 1r> the arcli- 
deaeonrv of Salop and the ]>n;bend of Ufton. 
in (he ciiui'cf) of I jichficld, Me died at Meol 
Urncus on I* Ort. 1S^7. ll(j imirriefl, first, in 



1S05, Kmmn, daughter of th(^ lt,ev, ] Robert 
Ilallifax of Standish, (iloucestcrshirc (sins 
died in IHL'O) ; and, secondly, in IH^M, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Samuel J)ut ler,J).l)., hen<l- 
nmster of Shrewsbury School, and afterwards 
bishop of Liehfield. Ho had im issue by 
eit her of these marriages. A portrait of Arch- 
deacon I lather, painted by William Ktty, 
It,. A., and engraved by Samuel Cousins, 
A.U.A., was published in 1S^8. 

He enjoyed a Iiitfh repntal ion as a ])roac!icr, 
and pulilished 'Sermons, chiefly Pmcticul,' 
ii vols., London, 1^7-40, 8vo; also _ many 
miscellaneous discourses, including a Amoral 
wirxnnn on the death nf Hisliop Butler, In's 
lathernn-law, mid fourteen charges dttlivurud 
to Ihe clergy of tho archdeaconry of Shrews- 
bury. A j)ostlunnoiis work by him, ' ITinta 
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on the Art of Catechizing,' was published at 
London by his widow in 1848 (3rd edit. 
1852) ; a collection of ' Sermons on Old Tes- 
tament Histories,' selected from his parochial 
discourses, appeared in 1850; and a select ion 
from his charges, ' On some Ministerial 1 )ul ies : 
Catechizing, Preaching, &C., 1 was edited, with, 
a preface, by Charles John Vaughan, 1 >,!>,, 
master of the Tern] tie, London, IS7(>. 

[Gent. Mag. N.S., xxviii. 542 ; Cut. of Ox foul 
Graduates (1851), 40 ; Lo Novo'a Kusti (Ifai'dy), 
i. 575, 635 ; Cut. of Printed Books in Brifc. Ma,s.'| 

T. <-'. ' 

BATHER, LUCY ELIZA 1JI5T IT (IfiM- 
1864), writer for children, known as ' AUNT 
LtrOY,' the fourth daughter, by his second 
marriage, of Dr. Blomfiold, bishop of London, 
was born at Full jam, ol March 1 8; JO. Her 
education, like that of her brothers and 
sisters, was watched, and even to some extent 
conducted, by their father, and she learned 
something of the classical languages ( Mnn^ir 
of Bishop Blomfield, ii. 2~>). On *2\) Aug. 
1861, Lucy Blomfield became the wife of M r. 
Arthur Henry Bather, ol' Meol Jirace, Shrop- 
shire, fourth son of John Bather, MSIJ., re- 
corder of Shrewsbury. She, died al. Tim 1 1 a,l I, 
Meol Brace, near Shrewsbury, after a, very 
short illness, on 5 Sopt . 1 8( >4. S I in p( >ss< <ss< ill 
the happy faculty of interesting the young by 
apt and attractive instruction, and wroto a 
number of stories for juvenile readers, anil a 
volume entitled 'Footprints on the. Sands of 
Time. Biographies for Young People. Dedi- 
cated to her Nephews and Nieces, by L. E. B.,' 
12mo, Oxford and London, 1800. The In- 
troduction, addressed to 'My dear Young 
Friends/ is subscribed 'Aunt Lucy,' the 
pseudonym by which the authoress was best 
known. 

[Morning Post, 2 (Sept. 1801 ; Record, 9 Sopt. 
1864; Gent. Mag. October 186-1; Blomftold'a 
Memoir of Charles .Tames Blomfiold, D.D,, Bishop 
of London, &c., 1863.] A. H. G. 

BATHILDA, BALTECHILDIS, 
BALDBCHILD, or BALDHILD (<l 

678?), the wifo of one and mother of throe 
Prankish kings, was, according to her con- 
temporary biographers, of noble birth. The 
same authorities state that while yet of tender 
years she was carried off by pirates, who sold 
her to Erchinwald, mayor of the palace (640- 
c. 658), in the times of Dagobert and his son 
Clovis II. From a comparison of texts it. 
would appear that she was of English, or 
rather of Saxon birth, for both the anonymous 
lives above alluded to say that she came from 
parts beyond sea ('departibus transmarinis '), 
while one of them adds that she was a Saxon 



by raee --a statement which is corroborated 
by nearly all Um chronicles of the age (com- 
pm-c Krcdcgarius ap. Dir (IHKHNH, i. 7(17, 
(rcxta /V//. /'V/Y//r. f>(iS, ;ind C'/mWr'w/ Attiwix 
00!), up. boai. Komi, ii., w ith I 'if a />'//,. f .j' 

ai). I>OM/. Kor * tPimxiMM rhiiis: * nci.rl ,ii' ,, 



ii,. lAu- 4 l.niMsiii!iriniis' used of an 
sen lOiumfw, /"//. //7//>. Hi. vi.'). 
On IMMII^ iTO-ivcd info I'Jrc-hiinvIil/rM Jioitso- 
liuld Ju-r iiulusl.ry and humility \vero so 
Ijlcjisiu^ l,o Mm nw-yiir of Mn> (lalan* Muit ho 
lii-Hl, up]>oinl.i(l IKM- In brin^ him his fviinincc 
(Irau^lit, mid allci-wjirds, on his wife's di-al-l!) 
delcniiiiUMl |,o DUMTV her. \\\\\ IiiiMiildn, wo 
n.ni told, hid lierseh' ,'iinon^ Mu- rushes lill 
her lord hud secured iniol herpju'l ner. I'^il-tT, 
ahoiil (Ml), she nun'ried ('Invis IF, lo whom 
nho bnrn Miree sons, :ill desl incd in their Luni 
in rule over ihe UiiiM-ilnm of Mie trunks, 
ri was now 1.1ml. li;il hil<I;i h;nl her iirsl, np- 
])orl.nni|.y ol'slioNviiiM- lluM Jnvish ^I'ni'nisil.y 
lor whic.h her n.-une is ftiinmiM in l ( 'renc,h e'- 
r.liwiasl.icjil hisl.ory. Uul, she SCIMMS To liavn 
beon exeni|)l}iry in nil I he ol her dill ie* of her 



- I 1 I- T ~ f*] 

liiTSi'ir as !i mother (o the chids, a. daughter 
lo l.lii! jries(.s ? and encoiira<j;iTig I he young in 
all -Mtmlies.' dlovis II was realy lo help 
her in so pious a worl\,nij<l pive her (Jcm-sius, 
afterwards a,i-ehbisho|> of Lyons, (o he her 
almoner. In a. short time her power in 
the kingdom was prohahly ine.reased hy HIM 
sudden injidness which heiell her husband in 
the last two years of his reigna misfortune, 
whieh has variously IIM-II nil fihuti-d toHiirri- 
lege, to ovtM'-devotion, and lo intemperance. 
On Clovis rr*H de)i<h (<I5()) his young son, 
Olothaire ITI', a, bov of but some seven veiirs 

rt * 

ol, age, was recognised us king over bolh 
AnstraMia, jind N'custria ; but the chroniclers 
are, explicit, in saying that his mother ruled 
with him ((fcata, lh></. apwl how. l^onouMT, 
ii. 500; Kredegarius apud DII ( in MSNM, i. 707). 
The. iiivxt few yea.i-H efm to have been com- 
paratively peaceful, and were spent hy the 
imi in all kinds of good works. She was 
in buildingor enlarging churches and 
series, and in relhrnfmg the abuses of 
the time. She. endeavoured in every direc- 
tion to enforce obedience to monastic vows, 
to HiipprewH Rininuy, to encourage learning, 
and j-o put down" slavery. She. -purchased 
Mio freedom of several captives, mid emanci- 
pated many children of both sexes to bo 
trained up for a life of prayer. Her bio- 
grapher adds that she wan particularly kind 
to those of her own Saxon or Anglian race. 
In the meanwhile Batliildu had been founding 
many churches and monasteries, and several 
of the moat famous abbeys of Knuuw were 
largely indebted to her generosity. To the 
abbeys of Jumiegos, of Fontonello, and of 
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'Troyes she AVOS u generous protector; Avhile 
for that of Corbie she took oil' the girdle 
from her waist as a gift to the brethren 
there. To Luxeni I and t-he ot her Burgnmlian 
monasteries she was a. lavish patron, and it. 
was she who called St.. Leger from his uncle's 
see, and who, later, when the rival bishops 
were- shedding blood in the, streets of A utun, 
.appointed him to t-he vacant post. The most 
cherished of all her labours Avas the recon- 
struction of the great nunnery at Chelles, 
not far from "Paris, on the side of the ruined 
buildings Avhich I he wife of dhe first Clovis 
had founded more than 150 years before, 
iind which she, the, wife of the second, Avas 
to restore to far greater splendour. Jlere 
in u'4S llereswilha, the. modher of Kahhvnlf, 
king of the Kasd Angles, had already sett led; 
and here her sister Hilda, Caedmon's pa- 
troness, who afterwards founded the great 
.abbey of Wliidby, once had thoughts of going. 
Its possessions ami rights were confirmed by 
her own hands and those of her sons, and 
curses were solemnly invoked on any abbess 
who in fnt. ure times should diminish its 
estates, or alienate any part, of its domains 
jis a. bcnelice. t Which document,' says one 
of her contemporary biographers, ' whoever 
cares may see in the archives of t .he church.' 
To rule over dhis largo nunnery she begged 
from the abbess of Jon ire one of the nuns 
there, Merlila, whose fame had reached the 
court, and who was accordingly appointed 
abbess. The churches of St.. Deuys, Si 1 . ( <er- 
mains, St. Medard (atSoissons), St.. Mart-ill's 
<at Tours), and many others shared her care. 
In an interesting passage from the life of 
St. .IGligins, which claims to have been Avrit- 
len by his fellow-saint, St. Audoen, we see 
Dadhildii almost face to face in all her reli- 
gious enthusiasm and devotion. She seems 
to have held St. KJigius in greater regard 
than any other churchman of the nge. Id 
was he who, a. few years bark, had calmed 
hi' r fears lest her iirst-born should be a girl, 
Avho fixed its name before its birth, and had, 
with that artificer's skill in which he sur- 
passed all hisconlemporaricSjdevised a special 
cradle for the child, lie, is likewise said to 
have, predict etl But hilda's regency, her eldest 
.son's decease, and other events. When, in 
the night of iiO Nov. (Jot), Kligius died ad 
ISoyon, the queen came early next, morning, 
accompanied by her three young 1 sons, her 
chief nobles, and a great, host of people. 
Kissing the dead saind's face and 'stroking 
his hands, she burst into tears, and t. radii ion 
told how, despite the December frost, the 
blood gushed from the nostrils of the corpse 
ut the queen's touch. For t hree d ays J lathi Ida 
enjoined and kept- a strict fast, hoping to 




remove the body to her monastery at Oh ella&T'^f 
But for no efforts, so ran the legend at 
time, could the bier be moved, not even when 
the queen herself put her hands to the task. 
She then reluctantly consented that the 
saint should bo buried outside the Avails of 
his own city. Jiathilda followed the funeral 
cortege on foot, and could not be persuaded 
to use her horse-chariot, although the winter 
had made the country a huge morass. Later, 
at the saint's bidding, she Rtripped herself of 
all bur ornaments except the golden bracelet*! 
on her arm, making of them a go Id and silver 
vault ('crcpa'j do enshrine the body of the 
dead iifhilicer, Avhich she. carefully wrapped 
in garments of unmixed silk (' Loio-sorica \) 
prepared by her own hands. 

In other pages of her own or the next 
century she appears as the persecutor and 
dhe murderess. Kddius tells us how St. Wil- 
frid on his journey to and from U,onie. was 
kindly received by J)alphiiuis, the archbishop 
of Lyons, who ojlered do make the young lOng- 
lishman his heir and to give him his daughter 
in marriage. l .lint ad dhat dime,' Eddins con- 
linncs, 'in evilly-disposed queen, llaldhild 
by name, persecuted the church of God. As 
the most- Avicked Jezebel of old, who slew 
(Sod's prophets, so she bado slay ten bishops, 
of whom this Dalphinus Avas one.' Bathilda 
seems to have given orders for him to be 
brought to the. court, and to have had him 
slain on tin* way. Wilfrid, we read, Avas 
desirous of sharing his patron's late, bud the 
murderers, niiheariiiglluit lie was an Knglish- 
man, appear to have been afraid to take away 
the life of one who was of I heir queen's nice. 
The whole question, however, is full of ob- 
se.uridy. No Dalphinus is to be found in the 
list of dhe archbishops of Lyons, 1 hough cer- 
ium old breviaries belonging to that diocese 
ha. vc preserved lhenameofa.(JountDalphinu,s 
nnd bis brother, Ilishop Annemnnd, who, 
having been unable to adlewl a gathering of 
I he I'Yankish chiefs at Orleans, was slandered 
to dhe king as a traitor, and privily put to 
death ad Chalons by his enemies. It seems 
probable either that. Annemund arid Dal- 
phinus Avere, one and the same, or that Anne- 
mnml llusMreJibishopIiudahrothorDalphiiiius, 
and that Kddius has confused the two. The 
J'Ycnch hagiographorirJ are much concerned 
to explain away Jiathilda's action in slaying 
a bishop, and are glad to refer the whole 
occurrence to t-lio machinations of Ebroin, 
who had succeeded to Krchimvuld about the 
year (5H. Many manuscripts read JJrune- 
childe for Baldhild a palpable error, as 
Bruneehilde Avas dead before Wilfrid's birth 
( see original passages, KUDIUH, i v.-vi. ; BEDH, 
v. ID; Wj MI. MALM, iii. 100; and the wliolo 
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iii the last capacity that slie appe .-- , ..>,.,... -... . . , 7 ,. . fj ..M.^ ..^ 

preceding paragraph. In 000, mainly, we , based upon the former, is considered by I he 
are told, by her management and that of | JMlandist fathers to be nearly contemporary, 
her councillors, Bishop Ghrodobcrt of Paris, ; hut is unsigned by iMabillon ( Annul. Itwiwlwl. 
Audoen of Ilouen, and fibroin, her second son, \ 555) lo tin; middle of the eighth century. 
Childeric, was appointed king of Austntsia, j fAd,.S:met. i(J .Inn. 73M-1J) ; I-YiMlr^riiiHiipiiil 
an event which seems to have led to a more or j )oin> j; 011( , m ,| t .MD. &-. ; l.rsla lii'g.'iipml Dom. 
less settled peace between the two countries. | om , jj. r>(;s), &<. ; Vila S. I>nde''arii apud Dom. 



isoiiq. u. oil 1 ,*, ivr. ; viiiiix m-ouegam apiui Pom. 
]{oiii|Uol, ii. fllliJ, &<. ; Vita, Urplibejip. Dn < 'licsnr, 
i. (id!), (IIS; Act;i, iSjuirl-. apnd Holland in Vita 



an event which seems to have led to a, more or 
less settled peace between the two countries. 
Some four years later (CM or 005 V), when 
her eldest son was of lit age to govern, 
Bathilda at last found herself able lo carry 
out her long-cherished desire of retiring from 
the world. Her nobles had been, strongly- 
opposed to this step, for ' the I'Yanlis,' we, are 
told, l loved her very greatly,' and it was 
only by an accident that she finally accom- 
plished her wish. A certain Sigobcrrand, ::."*"' T/ -;'.",." ' Y"\V ".""ci" "wi"'- "P V T 1 
J .-i /. * . , . n . in. S: Itur IUMCIIIVH vie tie iS ,. K 01 ; Ilnu- s 

ainjartaitly one 01 her most trusted couuci I- u - t'^t nii-ii i ,<i M ,\< i i , i 
T 11 , T J . , ,i- rii 11 i Viouente, l.nl Inldd ; ,'iinl ;i.ul liunl H-scid-u (inovc.i 

lors, had given oihmce to his lellow pranks, >^ ^ ^ 

anclthey,conspinngtog((ther,]>uthimtodeatli j 

without duo trial ('oontmlegem'). Bearing [ BATHUKST, ALLMN ( J(JS| 1775), first 
lest Bathilda should tiike vongejince for IKM- ! lOAuii HATUUKST, stnlesman, was the eldest 
friend's murder, they now c.onscn ted I o her re- son of Sir Itenjimiiu Uatburst, guvernor of 
tirement; and she, having lirst taken counsel ! t-he Mast India ('iomiuin.v loss {), treasurer lo 
with the priests, pardoned the ollenders. IVincoss Anne of Denmark nn the establish- 

From this time the q neon's life seems to 



22 .Inly, ii7'J ; Vila 
8 .Inn. /JOS; A r ila- Anslicrli, !) l-Vb. :M7; and 
Vila PhilibiTli, UO Aug. H\ \ i\I;ihil Inn's Amuilus 
HoniHlid. i. ; h'AHicr/s Ac|. Sand. I>rm>(lk ( t. 
wet 1 ., ii, 1M.I-I ; Le, <!ninlnV , \iinalrs ICfrli-s. I'Vanc. 
iii.; I Jlu t .K<jti'n'' i n'.\s Ada Sam'l> l'l^. in Vila, S. 
Cli^ii, iii. 28- !); I'.cth-'s Ilisl. lOrrl,^. iv. . 2!5, 



i merit of her household, nnd coflerer from her 




' - - ^ _ ^ ___.,_^ , , .- .,,. ,._ -^ T ^- r i 4 . tii^t-TAViih I t I I. I 1 * JH|1 h_ 1*1 ' I ' IV HP* m *! **f 

household or the kitchen shock her. Some- buried in the church of Tnnler-spury, North- 
times, however, she would revisit the outside amptonshire. Allen Unthurst Wjis born at 
world. At the request of Bertihi she would I St. James's Square, West miuslor, on 10 Nov. 
carry the ' eulogia ' or gifts to the royal court, 178-1, and ecJucuted jit Ti-inily (,-olle^e, Ox- 
so that the king and his nobles might protect | ford, whom his uncle, Dean Vnthurst, was 
her favourite foundation. She took the poor j president, but his degree is not recorded, 
and the stranger guests under her special llo represented Oirencesler in pnrlinmcnt 
carej^ and so continued her pious life till from May 1705 until January !71:, when ho 
(c. 678) she fell sick of an internal disease, was created JSaron Uathurs'l, hcintf one, of 
' quod medici ileos vocant,' and had to entrust j the twelve lory gentlemen who were raised 
herself to a physician's hands. As her hist | to the peerage at the sjime time. Through- 
hours drew on, she refused to let the sisters out life he was an ardent supporter of 
call up the aged abbess to her bedside, tho principles of his parly, and became 
because, being so infirm, the shock might conspicuous whilst in the upper house- by 
kill her. From her dying couch she gave his zealous advocacy of Hishop Atterbury 
orders that her little godchild, lUdegundo, 
should be placed beside her in the tomb, and 



so died, jseeing, according to the pious fancy 
of the times, her old friend Genesius with a 
choir of angels waiting to receive her soul. 
She was bxiried at Ohelles in the church of 
the Holy Cross, where the remains of her 
eldest son, Olothaire III, had lain since 670. 
Some hundred and fifty years later her body 
was removed to the church of St. Mary, 
by order of Hegilwich, abbess of Ohelles, 



ti J, * 

and by his keen criticisms of Sir Uobert Wai- 
pole. On the. hitter's fall from ollice Lord 
"athiirst was made a privy councillor and 
iptain of tho band of pensioners, ati ollico 
Inch he retained from the, summer of 1742 



Bathiirst 
ca 
w 

to the end of 1744. Shortly after (,hc, acces- 
sion of Goorgo III a pension of t3,(K)0/. a year 
on the Irish revenues wus granted to him, 
and on 12 Aug. 1772 he roccivctl a furthor 
mark of royal favour in his elevation to an 
earldom, lie, died near Civencewtev on J Sept., 
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'J775 in his ninety-first year, mid was buried 
in its church. II o hud married (0 J i ily J 704) 
his cousin Catherine, daughter of Sir Peter 




Bathurst's working liJb covered throe parts 
of the eighteenth century, mid from youth to 
age he sought tlirs society of wits mid poets. 
1*01)0 addressed to him the third of his ' Moral 



'Ope 

Essays,' that on tho use of riches. Pope mid 
Swift corresponded with him, and Congreve 
and Prior were his friends. When Sterne 
became a familiar figure in fashionable Jilt 1 , 
Lord Bathurst introduced himself to him, 
and 
tho 



Jj( Jill JPfLHILllinU IJII'lli|l,ll'i II I J.Ali-11 I J \l\ ' J 1IA.U, 

and Sterne drew his admirer's portrait in 
the third of his Matters to Eli/a,' 1775, 
pp. 5-5). In the closing days of Lord Ilath- 
urst's life llurke, in moving oe.rt.ii in resolu- 
tions for conciliation with America (I^AJarch 
177/3), drew attention, in words which have 
been much ad mi red, to the fact that the. aged 
peer's life was eonteriniuoiis with tho de- 
velopment of England's colonial prosperity. 
Lord Bathurst's name and his letters are of 
frequent occurrence in .!. ,1. Oarl, Wright's 
selections from the * Wentworth Papers, 1 
and the, letters which passed between him 
and Pope, are in the third volume of tins 
hitter's correspondence (Slh vol. of H~urk$) 
187:2), pp. :ttl-fir>. JMa.ny of the refer- 
ences to this vivacious peer show his love of 
gardening. 

[Hakcr'H Norlhainplonsliiiv, ii. '202-3; Ojnnp- 
h<'ll'H<Muu'<rllnrs t v. -KJJi-iMJ ; Walpolo's Loiters, 
i. p. cxviii, 17<i, il.'M ; JSlanlMipu's Jlintciry, vi. 
K3-IM ; Annual I.Vgislcr (1770), Charaeti'i-s, 
pp. aa-'2r>; IjudyjJM, AViirllcy JMonla^i's J.et- 
tors, i. .184-01.] W. P. <J. 

BATHURST, IWNMAMIN (17KI-IHOO), 
di])lomat<is1, born in London on M March 
I7H-1, was the third son of ilenry Pmthnrst 



[Kiiropran IVbigiiziiu-, Ivii. 67 ; Foster's Peer- 
ago ; Memoirs of Dr. Bathurst, by Mrs. Thistle- 
tl-rwaito, 1S53.] A. Q-N. 

BATHUEST, IJEN11Y (1714-1794), 
second EAKlBATJruiiST,lord chancellor, was 
the second but. oldest surviving- son of Allen, 
first Karl JJatbuvst, and was born on 9 May 
171 4. T.I e nia.tr icubitod at 1 tall iol Col lego, Ox- 
foi'd, 14 J\I ay 1 7f)0, and took his degree, accord- 
ing to Foss, in 173tf,when he transferred his 
attentions to the study of the law and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1730. 
Through the influence of his family he sjit in 
parliament for Cirencestcr from April J 7tt5 to 
April 1751, allying himself with the oppo- 
sition until the death of Fred t nick, prince of 
"Wa.les, when he ranked with the supporters 
of t he Pelhain ministry, 1 1 is reward j'or his 
attachment to the former party had been 
the nllices of solicitor-general and attorney- 
general (1745) lo Ihe prince, and on Lord 
J lardwicke's recommendation his support of 
the Pelhams was acknowledged by his ap- 
pointment as a, judge of the common pleas on 
i May 1754. OnJ.he sudden death of Charles 
Vorke tins great "sen I was entrusted to three 
commissioners on til Jan. I770 ? of whom 
.Justice Jiaihurst was the, second, and to the 
surprise, of the world he was in the following 
\ear, on i>;j.Ja,n. 1771, created lord chancel lor 
and raised to the peerage as Jtamn Apsley, 
whereupon it. was remnrkcd that three judges 
who were unequal to the discharge of their 
duties were superseded by l.he least com- 
petent of the three. This high oJIice 1m re- 
tained until June 177N, when he was called 
upon to resign, so thai Lord North's cahinet 
might lie strengthened hy the presence of 
Thurlow; but Karl Bathiirst for ho suc- 
ceeded to the earldom on his lather's deat h 
in 177H- again hecnxno a member of the 

.1. . *.. k * -m ^ k_ f i ^* * "I 



notice, on 



ministry in N(vr-iwh(ir 1770 as lord president 

that poai- 
^. After 



. v.J, bishop of Norwich. .lie is wortJiy of" <>f the council, and continued in that jmsi- 
n account of his invsleriitus dent-h. i tion until Lord North's fall in 




portant, despatch ew. Jle left Merlin with 
passports from the Prussian government, and 
travelled towards Hamburg without a ser- 
vant. On the road he disappeared, Tho only 
clue to his fato was a portion of his clothing 
discovered near ,1 jiilHen. The prevailing idea 
was that,, Bathurst. was assassinated by French 
soldiers for the sake of the despatches, but 
his death remains a mystery, lie married, 
J25 May 18()r>, Phillida,' daughter of Sir "Wil- 
liam Prat t Call, by whom he bad one daughter, 



.Philips, and she died on 8 Feb. 1758. In 
the next year, on 7 June 1759, he took to wife 
Tryphena, daughter of Thomas Scawon of 
^Northamptonshire ; by her, who died at 
Abb's Court, Surrey, on 2 Dec, 1807, he had 
isKUo two sons and four daughters. The 
'Case of the unfortunate Martha Sophia 
Swordfeagor' (1771), an unhappy woman 
who was apparently entrapped into a pre- 
tended marriage, is attributed to the pen of 
Lord Bathurst, and the work on the * Law 
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relative to Trials at Nisi Prrns,' which biMi.ru the improvement in the minima of the ,lVn- 
tlie name of Justice Duller, is sometimes , insular wnr which began eonlemporaiioously 



said to have been founded on tins collections witb his acceptance of the, seeretaryship lie 



ness iu apprehending thr military ((nest'ions 




served in the reports of Mr. John J)iekens. 
By a universal consensus of opinion lOnrl 
Bathurst is pronounced to have been tho 
least efficient lord chancellor of the hist. 



brought he To re, him, us well as promptitude 
in dealing with them. It likewise devolved 
upon Lorti liaMmrsl. f.<> defend (In* policy of 

' i i j j* i i j i 



century, his successor, Lord Campbell, not the. govern men I. in their treatment of the first 
shrinking from the statement tluil, the hnild- Nimoleon, which wnsl/iMcrly assaih-dhy Lord 



ing of Apsley IloLisc was 'pel-haps tho most Holland in the House of Lords in the year 
memorable act in the life, of Lord Chancellor IS17. II is speech on that occasion \vaschs\er 
Bathurst ;' but it is recorded to his honour: mid simple-, (nil. wjis thought by the friends 
that his patronugo was distributed In irly and ' oi 1 tin; ex-emperor 1o savour too much of 
judiciously, both in the law and tho church. ! pleasantry' for so solemn n subject. His name. 
Among those upon whom ho conferred ollire of eonrse'will rrnjni'iilly be found in conncc- 
was Sir William Jones, who in return dcdi- ! tint) wil-h the slave trade; nnd lie \vnsono 
cttted toEarJ Bathurst his tnmslation of Mie. of \\\\\ <.ories who supported in prinrijile the, 
speeches of Isj PI is. As Ji politician he eon- repejil ni'tlie Itmniui Cjilholie disnltililies. In 



speeches ol ISJPIIS. As a poi 

curred in all the acts of the North jninistry, 

.and it is little to his credit thai, on the desil-h 

of Lord Chatham ho was one of the four 

peers who signed tho protest against; the 

graut of an annuity to the succtsssors of that 

title. 



[Foss, Yiit. 239-43; Cjimpboll's 
v. 436-72 ; Gout. Mug. (170-J), Ixiv. 771 ; Wul- 
pole's Letters, vi. 299 ; CorrcRponddiioo of 

" 



III and Lord North, ii. 175; "Wraxn.ll, 
ii, 202-3; Stanhopu's Hist, of .England, v. 3202, 
vi. 233.] AV. P. 0. 



pei 

polities he was a, lory "f I he old school, ami 
c.eased to hike any active part in parliament, 
after Mie passing of the IS c form Hill. He 
spoke and voted against the second reading 
(if (lull measure on I he ground that it would 
not re.form hut. destroy the conMilntion, He 
was through life, ho\ve\er, a man of what 
are called moderate views, and seems to have 
enjoyed the esteem and respect of his con- 
temporaries of both political parlies, 



BATHTJKST, HENUY (1762 
third EAIIL BATHTIIIST, statesman, son of 
Henry Bathurst, second Earl Hat hurst, and 
grandson of the first Lord "Bathurst, wa,s 
born on 22 May 1762. His mother was a 
daughter of Thomas Scawcn, Esq., of Man- 
well, in the county of Northampton. 15ath- 
urst married, April 1789, Georgma, daughter 
of Lord George Henry Lennox, and succeeded 
to the family honours on 6 Aug. 1794. Ho 
was a personal friend of Mr. Pitt, and on the 
formation of his second ministry in 1804 ho 
accepted the mastership of tho mint. This 
office he continued to hold under Mr. Ad- 
din^ton, and, after having held the seals of 
the Foreign Office from October to December 
in 1809, subsequently became president of the 
board of trade under the I3uke of Portland. 
In Lord Liverpool's ministry he occupied tho 
responsible position of secretary for war and 
the colonies, and finished his political career 
under the Duke of Wellington, 1828-30, as 
lord president of the council. Though Lord 
Batlmrst did not belong to that class of pub- 
lic men who leave their mark behind them, 
h was an able and useful minister, and for 



's l)iai\y ; (JoiirlH 
of fli'fU'Ku IV; Hansard's I'u rlia- 

T. K. K. 



and 
mtmtiiry 

BATHITKST, 1 1 UN IIY (1711 -1 WJ7 ), 
bishop of Norwich, seventh son of IJenjamin, 
younger brother of Allen, first Karl llathnrst, 
was born at liracKley, Northamptonshire, on 
K) Oct. 17-M, and was educated at Winches- 
ter, and New College, Oxford, lie. became, 
rector of Witchingham in Norfolk; in 1775 
was made eanon of Christ Church, O; 
and in ,1705 prebendary of Durham, lit 
on tho translation of J)r, MimnersrSuM.<m to 
Canterbury, he was consecrated bishop of 
Norwich. Dr. Hathurst died in London, 
1&'J7, and was buried at CJreat Mai vern. I le 
wa diHl.iugiiiHhed throughout his life for the 
liberality of his prinei pies, and for many years 
was considered tin be t the. only liberal hishop ' 
in tho House of Tjords. I Ie \yarmly support <<! 
lloman catholic emancipation, both by his 
speeches in the house, and by his presentation 



a petition in favour of that, movement from 
o Roman catholics of Tmim. In IHttfi, 
when over ninety years of titfe, he went' to 



of 
tho 



the house to vole in support of Lord Mel- 
bourne's government. 
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Though liis published writings -\vero but 
.scanty, comprising only a lew sermons, two 
of his charges ( 1800, .1815) and JL 'Letter to 
tin? Lite Mr. \Vilborforceon Christianity and 
Politics, how farthey are reconcilable '(1R1 8), 
.1 r. "JJath urst's love ol'l itcrature was great, and 
liis literary instinct just: lie refused to be- 
lieve in tins authenticity of the Kowleypoeins, 
which, Ins said, had no mark of antiquity, 
but might piss for a modern work, if the 
spcHingand obsolete words were taken away. 

Tins bishop nnm-ied a, daughter of Charles 
Cooto, dean of Kilfcnora, and brother of Sir 
Hyro Coote. His eldest son, 1 1 UN It? JiATii- 
UKHT, was fellow of New College, Oxford, 
became chancellor of the church of Norwich 
iu lSOr>; held the rectories of Ohy (180(5), 
.North ( Veake ( ISO!)), ;m <l ILolleslcy (IK^H); 
and was iijipoinled archdeacon of Norwich \n 
1K14. His chief worl< was * Memoirs of the 
late Dr. IIiMiry Kathurst, Lord Jtishop of 
Norwich, 1 |S.",7, in tin- appendix lowhir.h ap- 
peared a charge ( |S|r,) ;mf l , t sermon ( l.SlO) 
hv himself. Hr issued in I* 1:2 a supplement, 
with additiona,! letters of his father, entitled 
'An Master Oilering for the Whigs . . . 
being a, Supplement to the Memoirs of the, 
late, llishop of Norwich, 1 1HI:>, in which ho 
sought to expose (be injustice of the, whig 
party in constantly refusing to promote his 
lather to a. richer see. Archdeacon liathurst 
died 10 Sept. 1811 (YiW. Mrtff. xxii. (new 
ser.), p. Ofd), The bishop's third son, I5en- 
jamin | q. v. |, is helieved to Imve l)een mur- 
dered ; his elder daughter, Mrs. Thistle- 
thwayte, rewrot.e her father's memoirs from 
her eldest, brother's papers. 

[Memoirs ami < luiTcNpoiiduncn of Dr. Hatli- 
lirst, by Mrs, TliistlH.hwayti:, 18">;i; (jimfc. Mag. 
vol. vii., now series.] \$ m i t 

BATHURST, JOHN, M.I).('H;()7-Hjr,()), 
])hysician to Oliver (Vnmwell, WIIH the 
second son of Dr. John Unthurst, of (Joud- 
Iiurst in Kent, a conimction of the old family 
of JtathiiVHtH settled in tJiat pJacc?, and the 
ancestors nf Lord Bat hurst, lie was lioni in 
Sussex, his mother being Dorothy, daughter 
of Captain 10. Maplesdcnof Marsden, a naval 
oilicer. In December KIM Haihurst entered 
the* university of ( Jambridgo as a sixnr at Pem- 
broke College, took tho degree of B.A. in 
1017-8, and that of M.A. in HUM. In K>iJ7 
Jio obtained the tlvgrw. of M.D., and in the 
same year, on W Dec., was admitted at once 
candidate and fellow of thn Royal College of 
PhysioiaiiH, of which ho was afterwards twice 
flonnor, in 1041 and 1(550. On 1 Kcb, 104^'J 
ho was iiKtoqmrated M.A. at Oxford. Wo 
hear of him in 105;Us attend] rig the sioli .wu- 
mon of the iloet afle.r Hlalie's prolonged en- 



gag(anent with the Dutch in February of that 
year. He vcnresontcd lli chinond, Yorkshire, 
as burgess m thw parliament suiujnoned by 
Cromwell in 1050, and again in llicliarcl 
Cromwell's parliament in 1 058. In July 1657 
he was named elect of the College of Phy- 
sicians in the room of the groat Harvey. 
JSathurst was physician to Cromwell and to 
the family of Sir Richard Fundiawe. "When 

_ll lii !. > 



*v* k v .,., lf y ou,n. iu MU; prevailing scoroutic, 
and Ikthurst in(-t;rceded for him with the 
Protector, who, on tho strength of the doctor's 
medical certificate, obtained at tho council 
chamber the order J'orFanshawu's liberation, 
overruling the strenuous objections of Sir 
Harry Va.no. Ho was very charitable, and 
yet was said to have accumulated a fortune 
of :2,()00/. a year. 

liathurst married Kli/abetli, daughter and 
colieiross of JJrian WiJ lance, Esq.,'of Clint, 
Yorkshire, and had a numerous family. He 
died on L'O April JOfiO, aged 52. 

fMrunk's Kol] of <hi) Uolktfo of Physicians, 
i. 2i?,2; Lady l^aiishaw^s Mumoirs; Calendar of 
Slato Papors, 153; Wood's Athwuo (liliss), iii. 
1000; Kasti, ii. Jl.J K. H. 

BATHUKST, I IALPH (1(520-1704), dean 
of Wells and president of Trinity College, 
O.vford, was born at, llothorpo, in the parish 
ol'TImdingworth, Northamptonshire, not far 
from Market I far ho rough. I lo was educated 
at the free, school in Coventry, lie was one 
of a family of seventeen, fourteen of whom 
wen* sous, and six of them lost their lives 
ill the service of King Charles T. One of 
lt.alph's brothers was Sir Uenjamin, father 
of Allen, lirst Karl Math u rat, [~q, v."|. At, tho 
age of fourteen ho went to (iloueuster Hall 
(now Worcester College), Oxford; but within 
a lew days he migrated to Trinity, of which 
college .Dr. Kottel, his grandfather by mav- 
riuge, wa,s then president, lie lived at Dr. 
KettePs lodgings ( which uro sti II called Kettel 
1 Ia.ll) for two years. .In l(5;$7 ho was elected 
scholar of his college, and having taken his 
B.A. decree in 10.'JS gained a 'fellowship at 
Trinity in 1040. fn 1044 h,o was ordained 
priest by Bishop Skinner ; when he received 
deacon's orders JK u nlmown. On the brealcing^ 
out of the civil war he was compolled, like 
many of his clerical brethren, to soek lay 
work, lie studied medicine, and in 1054 took 
an M.I), rlegnuj, and practised as -a physician 
at Oxford. Tie became a great fi'iend of Dr. 
Thomas Willis, who,se fortunes and senti- 
montH resembled his own; and the two friends 
used to attend regularly Abiugdon market 
every Monday, Dr. Bathurst attained to 
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considerable eminence in his profession, and 
in spite of being a royalist, was employed by 
the state as physician to t lie sick and -wounded 
in the navy, in which capacity he is said to 
liaye given great satisfnction ' both to the sea 
commanders and the admiralty.' lln did no(., 
however, forget his clerical calling, OIK* branch, 
of which he exercised with imminent risk 1o 
himself. Robert Skinner, the ejected bishop 
of Oxford, was allowed to hoJd the rectory o I' 
Launton near Biccst or, whore, notwithst jind- 
ijig the danger of so doing, he was wont to con- 
fer holy orders. ( )n lhes<! occasions \ )r. .1 Jnlli- 
nrst used to act as his archdeacon, the prox- 
imity of Oxford enabling him 1o visit.Ljiuntoii 
under the pretence of attending his patients. 
It is said that the ordinations were somet.imew 
held in the chapel of Trinity ( College, where 
Dr. Uathurst still retained his fellowship, 
having submitted to a leniporiiryoomplijinee 
with the conditions of tho parliamentary visi- 
tation of .1 CJ4M. As fellow of Trinity lie wus 
able to do good service l.o an old friend ; for 
after the death of Cromwell he persuaded a 
majority of the fellows to elect J h-. Wet h "Ward 
as president, though dist|iia.lilied J'ortheoHie.c 
by the college statnles. l)r, Iathurst took 
a prominent part during the rebellion in tho 
formation of that little hmul of sciontilic men 
at Oxford which WHS the germ of the Uoynl 
Society. Bishop Sprat mentions him among 
6 the principal and most constant of those who 
met in Dr. Wilkinshis lodgings in AVadhaiu 
College, which was then the place of resort 
for Tortuous and learned men/ In 1050 ho 
prefixed a recommendatory copy of Latin 
iambics to Hobbcs's * Treatise of j I unitm Na- 
ture ; ' but it is clear that at this time ( 1 050) 
llobbes was not regarded by churchmen as 
a dangerous writer, for Seth "Ward also wrote 
a commendation of llobbcs. These iambics 
recommended Bathurst to tho notice of the 
Duke of Devonshire, eldest son of that Earl 
of Devonshire who was 1 I obbcs's patron, and 
it was through the duke's interest; that ho 
subsequently obtained the deanery of Wells. 
^ Upon the Restoration he abandoned medi- 
cine and openly resumed his clerical charac- 
ter. In 1663 he was made chaplain to tho 
king, and in 1064 president of Trinity ; in the 
same year he married Mary, widow of Dr. 
J. Palmer, warden of All Souls, lie was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society in 1 6C3, 
and in 1688 president of the branch of it es- 
tablished at Oxford. In ]670 he was made 
dean of "Wells, still retaining his president- 
ship, and in 1691 he was nominated by AVil- 
liam and Mary to the bishopric of Bristol, 
with, license to keep the deanery and head- 
ship in commendam; but he refused tho 
offer, because he thought it would interfere. 



with his work in college. The work referred 
to was 'the repairing, adding to, and beauti- 
fying of the college buildings.' Trinity is 
deeply indebted lo him both for his pecuniary 
and his personal help in this matter. The 
college chapel, which had been injured in the 
civil war, wasrebuilt through his means; lie 
completed the shell entirely at his own cost 
(^,00()/. ), while the fiirnit'ure nnd inlernal 
dee.nrat ions wen 1 supplied < hroiigh roller! ions 
whie.h he made. The arrhitert was probably 
his friend, Denn Aldrirh, but the original 
phm received some improvements fmm Sic 
Christopher Wren. It, is supposed that, this 
chapel was built in imitation of theehapeL 
Jit (JliiiiNWorl.1i erected by I nt hurst's patron, 
The new quadrangle faring the fellows 1 gar- 
den was also built through his exertions, 
\Vren was the arehiteet, and it was finished 
in HJfiS. Nor were these the only college 
buildings which wrrr due to his liberality and. 
energy ; he is said to hn\r spent, nearly ."',0007. 
of his own money on the ohjerl , besides pur- 
chasing for -KM)/.' the rectory of Of mere, near 
Oxford, for (.he Trinity fellows. lie lived on 
terms of intimacy with all Ihe^reat Oxford 
churchmen of his lime- Slviimer, I'VII, Ald- 
rir.h, South, Alleslree, and, abo\e all, Sefh 
"Ward, who r.alls him k onn of the worthiest 
tnen histiine ailords.' Ilenreit is not probable 
thai there is any truth in the report, that he 
was unsettled in his religious views, a report 
which perhaps arose from the fart of hit* 
having written 1'avonnihly of Ilobhes. Jle 
had evidently, however, w'ide sympathies, for 
(.'ulimiy tells us of an ejected nonconformist 
who resided at, Oxford, 'and * was very ^reat 
with Dr. Uathursl, whom he would often 
wpealc of MS a, very 'polite rat holir-spiriled per- 
son, and of ^'reat, generosity.' Tin-re is reason 
to believe that JJut hurst helped ihistfood man 
pecunianly 

Jiathursl, was an eminently Nui'ee^ful presi- 
dent of Trinity, raising the college both in- 
t<'llectually anil socially. No doubt the liH-t 



trar.tetl ynimp aristocrats to Trinity, 
others was his own nephew, the well-known 
Earl JJatlnirst, I>ope',s friend, who Ims tfivcii 
us an amusing account of his uwlr 1 s rule. 
Thoufi-h the nephew was only iifteen when In- 
entered at 'JVinity, while t.he uncle was be- 
yond eighty, the earl (old ] hi (hurst's biogra- 
pher that * he well remembered bein# charmed 
with his uncle's conversation ; ' nnd he adds, 
'although ho maintained the most exact dis- 
cjpline in his college, his method of in- 
struction chiefly consisted in turning tin,' 
faults of the dclmqucntsehohu-H into ridicule; 
all thoyounrr student sndanired all( j J ov( .dhiin/ 
Ihetact ia,lio was fond of t he society of young 
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men, wlio generally respond to the aHectiori 
of their elders. Among his young protegi's 
were John Philips, the author of the 'Sphm- 
did fShilling,' and the famous Lord Somers, 
who never lost liis allec.lion for Trinity and 
its genial head, and at Bat hurst's request was 
a liberal contributor to the improvements of 
the collect; buildings; it WHS through. Lord 
ftomers\s influence that the bishopric, was of- 
fered to IJal.hurst, It gives us ii, curious pic- 
ture; of the times when we. hear that Ualhurst. 
Miked to surprise scholars walking in the 
grove at unseasonable hours, on which occa- 
sions he frequent ly curried a whip.* 1 le regu- 
larly attended the early prayers (ft a.m.) in 
the college chapel up to the age of eighty- 
two. Tn his hist years he became blind, 1ml. 
was still able to walk alone in the college 
gardens; this, hmve\er, was the cause of his 
death, lor one day while walking there he 
stumbled over an obstacle, fractured his thigh- 
houe, and never recovered from 1 he accident. 
Dr. Uathurst is termed in biographical no- 
tices ' ii, distinguished wit, philosopher, poet, 
and theologian: 1 but- his 'Literary Remains,' 



allow uny sermons of his own to be pub- 
lished, and inserted a special clause in his will. 



forbidding the publication of his manuscript 
sermons, lie left some coins and portraits 
to I he Bodleian. Several of his poetical pieces 
art! published in the 'Musao Anglican^.' 

[Life and Lit cra.ry Remains of Ralph Batlmrst, 
&c, by Thomas Warton (1701).] ,T. H. 0. 



BATHUUST, 1MC11A1M) (A. 17(&), es- 
sayist, was born in Jamaica, and sent to Eng- 
land t o study medicine. Jlis father, Colonel 
Hal hurst, brought to England in 1750 the 
negro, Francis Barber, who became famous 
as J)r. Johnson's black servant. 'My dear 
friend, Dr. Batlmrst,' said Dr. Johnson, with 
a warmth of approbation, 'declared he was 
ghid that his lather, who was a West India 
planter, had left, his affaire in total ruin, be- 
cause, having no estate, he was not under the 
temptation of having slaves' (BosWElL, vii. 
'57fij. ] le took the degree of M.B. at Teter- 
houKO, Cambridge, in 17^5, and afterwards 
studied medicine in London, where ho made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, and was a 



published by Thomas Warton, who was a, member of the club at the King's Head, 
fellow of Trinity some years afleHJuthurst s ! ])ear Mat hurst/ Jolmsoniised toHiiyfPjoMn's 
tiim-, contain all i that is cxtiiutof his writings, ! .Anecdote) i was a man to my heart's con- 
aud they are not very extensive or important, j lent; lie hated a fool and lie haled a rogue, 
They consist, of se\cral Mh-alione*' in Latin, I and he hated a whig: ho was a very good 
most of them held in the ( ).\ford Theal re ; baler.' Hathursl was a, contributor to the 



some ' Pnelecliones et (jiuestioncs . 

also in Ijalin; some l Poemala. Laliua/cliielly 

j i i i i< * i i i* * * 



in the hexameler, but some in the iambic, and 
some in tin* elegiac me! re. All Ihcse, prove 
him, as lie is reported fo have been, a good 



*. A d venturer,' conducted by Ilawkesworth, 
with 1 he assistance of Johnson and Joweph 



"\Vnrlon. In Seplcunber 17t r >4 Bathurwt was 
elected ])hysicijin to the Middlesex. Hospital, 
. ))Ut went lo Barhadoos, wlitMico lie wrote two 

Lutiii scholar, with a considerable fund of | letters lo Johnson in 17. r >7 (published by 
liumour; a, lew short Knglislt ])oi-ms of not, ( 1 roker), and became an anny physician in the 
a, \cry hi^h ordcrof merit makcupthc volume, "' * >r " '' '' ' " - 1 

Dcuharn attributes to him a. curious worken- 
litled'Ncws from I lie Dead '( Kif) I i'), which 
gives an account of a ecrlain Anne (Ireen, 
who had been hanged at Oxford for child- 
murder, and was restored lo life by Urs. 
JVlty (ailerwurds Sir William), Willis, 



(larli, and Jlathurst. The real author was 
J'ichard Wai kins of Christ Church. Uathurst 
only prefixed some verses In I he Iracl. He 
is also said lo have been (he author of ' Pne- 
lectiones tres th Itewpiratione ' ( Uifi-1). He 
projected, as we learn from a letter of his 
own to his friend, Sclh Ward, a ' Jlistory of 
('eremonies, together witli their usefulness, 
or rather necessity, in divine worship,' and a 
'Jlistory and genuine Notion of Preaching, 
which,' he adds, 'perhaps might serve a little 
to take; oil' that erroneous and supcrslitious 

jfb 1*1 *i . 



e.\]M i dilion against Havannah, where he died 
of lever in I7('#. 'The Jlavannah is taken; 
a. conquest too dearly ol)tJiinod/ exclaimed 
Johnson, * for Jlal hurst died before it. Vix 
JWirww fan/i lotfitfiw Troja fmf' Boa- 
well, says, on Mrs. "Williams's authority, that 
Dr. Johnson dictated tho essays in the Ad- 
ven I a rer ' signed, ' T.' 1 o B/ithurst, who \yrot o 
I hem down atid sold thorn for two gxiineas 
each lo his own beneiit, Johnson would not 
acknowledge them, but smiled when he said 
he did not wrifp them. It. is a curious fact 
that I )r, Johnson often named Bathurst in 
his prayers after the death of the latter. 

f lioswcll'K Lifa of ilohriHon; Hawldns's John- 
HOII, pp. 210, 234.] Ii. H. 

BATHURST, TIJKODOKE (d. 1651), 
Lat in poet, descended from an ancient family 



conceit of sermons which obtains so among | of Jlothorpe in Northamptonshire, and a 
the vulgar that, it has almost- east all other i relatives of l)r. Italph Batlmr-st [q. v.], the 
religion out of doors;' but the, projects | faniouw English p]iyHi(!ian,8cliolaT,anddivino r 
were never carried out, lie would never j wits a student of Pembroke College, Cum- 
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bricke the coUegu to wliicli Edmund fcSpci wr , conl. Jn May 171)7 he was tniusfei-ml to 

belonged and while there executed his tons- ! the Ville do Purm, ami on ttJnl.y JTOKwins 

latioifof that poet's 'Shepherd's Calendar.' : appointed eanUm cil' 1hn same ship by order 

This translation had the honour of being- from Lord St. \ineent. .11 is promotion was 

highly commended by Sir Rich arclFanshawu, ; not conlimu-d till lM Oct. I71K); 1ml, he cou- 

who lias himself lei^i us specimens of Latin ; tinned to r-omnmnd HIM \jllu do Pans till 

translations of English verse. Bathurst M May I SIX), uiid for n. great pirt of the time 

a private life, and was a man oflittlo umbi- ', with Lord Si-. Ymeenls Iliitf ut the. main. 

tion So much the more, says one of his lie alVnvards eomnmnd.'d DH; ICnrydico 

editors, he deserved honour as lie desired it frigate, I lie. Terpsiehmv, nnd the Pitt, m the 

less. Bathurst's translation was edited first Kast .Indies, in nil of whieh he WMS fortunate 

by Dr. William Dillingham, of Eimiminii'l in ninliiii^srvi'ral ric.h pn/rs, lljivm^liroiifrlit 

College, and dedicated to Francis Lano. ft homo thr Pil.t, rccliristtMinl SnlsH Ir, he still 

was republished by John Boll, wlio, in his cuniniandcd her up the llnlMr. in 1 SOS, and 

address to the reader, says lie Lad much und in .Inly isdi.) WIIH eniplnyrd in escorting parti 

lonff labour in procuring* a copy of liathurst's , of Lord Chatham's anny to \Yn,lrlu'ivn. Tlio 

worlt. It was then already raro among- the : following yMi.r lie \vns anjioinled U> l,lu> Inline, 

booksellers. Dillingham's 'edition is not to 7-4 fjuns, in which he wt-nl. nut to the- Mitdi- 

be found in the British Museum. Ball's edi- tummnan, ami stayed tlieiv t ill (.lie end of Mm 

fj .__ . .. - * ..I i i'ii . i 1 1 1 1 ik i 




and 1733. The precise titlo of Bathurst's ! known tlmt the lord high admiral was to n, 
book is ' Calendarium Pastorale sive 'Kclogjo ' great extent, personally responsible lor this 
duodecim totidem anni mensibus accommo- | action having been fought, and thai. he felb 
datse Anglice olim scriptie ab Kdmundo the most lively interest in 11m result, ; he 
Spenser Anglorum poetarum principe; mine wus thus prompted to write, wiMi his own 
autem eleganti Latino carmine donatiu a j hand, a letter of condolence to llalhurst's 
Theodoro Bathurst AiiljEPembrochianjioapnd | widow, the mother of live children. One of 
Cantabrigienses aliquaudo socio/ Loud. Bvo, i these, following hi fa i-lierV steps, enti-red tint 

navy, and had ni,tn.inid tlu* rani: of <:om- 

i i ii'ii t i 



1653. 

[Cooper's Athonro Gnntnb. ii. 262 ; Brit. Mne. 
Catal.] J. M. 

BATHURST, WALTER (1764?-! 827), 
captain in the royal navy, was a nephew of 
Dr. Henry Bathurst, bishop of Norwich 



mtuidur, wlien he died at a eoinj>ara Lively 
early ago, 



BATMAN, JOHN (1SOO |K_t()), I he re- 




participated in the glorious victory to leeward 
of Dominica 12 April. He afterwards served 
in the Perseus frigate, was made lieutenant 
on 15 Nov. 1790, and in April 1791 was 
appointed to the Ferret brig on tlie home 
station. He continued in her for nearly three 
years, and on 30 Dec. 1793 was appointed to 
the Andromache frigate, in which, he served 
on the Newfoundland station, and afterwards 
with the fleet off Cadiz under Lord St. Yin- 



lins, of the lloyal MurineK, had been immedi- 
ately abandoned, and Port Phillip, liy reason 
partly of tlio alleged predominance of * wtrub* 
and scarcity of wutor, hud remained unoc- 
cupied; but in IHiiC, in consequence, of a 
rumour that the Kronch ditMigncd to form 
settlements at unoccupied points on tlio Aus- 
tralian coasts, a detachment of troops hwl 
been, sent from Sydney to Port Western. 
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Batman and his colleague stated that, on 
receiving a grant in that locality, they were 
prepared to shij) thither from IjaiinooxtoTi 
3,1)00 to 2,000 shots]), and ISO head of choice, 
cows and horses, &<., Mho whole, to the value 
of ;i,(X)0/. to -1,OOOA, being under t ho direction 
of Mr. John Bat man, a native of New South 
Wales.' The New South Wales government 
replied that, 'no decision had yet boon come 
to m respect of Port Weslem, and the.ro- 
i'oro tho request could not- be complied 
with.' After this Batman, who had a thriving 
i'arm in Van Diemen's Land, rendered useful 
service to the authorities there in the * black 
war.' In lH!ir> the former project was re- 
newed. A,n association or company for colo- 
nising Port- Phillip was formed in Van Die- 
men's Land, and Batman, as ils head, was 
sent over from Laiineeshm secrol ly to report, 
on the climate and general capabilities of the 
district, for gra/ing and agric.ull nral purposes. 
]Fo proceeded thither with his family and a 
small party, and on (J May iS-'io, within view 
of what now is known as Collingwood Flat, 
made a. treaty with certain duel's of the 
aborigines, A\ hereof tho estimated number 
in the locality was 7,000, by which, in con- 
sideration of sunn* small gifts and a, promised 
annual tribute of knives, scissors, axes, and 
slop-clothing, they agreed In make over to 
him two tracts of land of the aggregate area 
of 000,000 nc res, which included (.he present 
site of the city of Melbourne. The. text of one 
of tho deeds of conveyance, with which Bat- 
man had provided Tiimselfbeforehand, will be. 
found in, IleaJun's ' Australian Dictionary of 
Dates, 1 setting forth that tho chiefs Jaga- 
jaga, (Joolooliek, tind others 'agree to give, 
grant, en Troll', and ronlinn to the said John 
.Batman, his heirs, executors, and assigns' 
the lands in ijuostion. A curious illustra- 
tion of the, way in which (he signatures 
were obtained is allordcd by the following 
extract from Batman's private diary, gi\on 
in the same work: * Sunday, 7 June. De- 
tained this morning drawing up triplicates 
of the, deeds of this land 1 ha\o purchased, 
and delivering over to them (the natives) 
more* property. Just before leaving, the t. wo 
principal chiefs (.described by Batman in 
another place as over six feet high mid very 
handsome men ) came and laid 1 heir cloaks 
or royal mantles tit tny foot, wishing me to 
accept the same. < )n my consenting to tako 
them, they placed them on my neck and 
over my shoulders, and seemed <{uito, pleased 
to sou m walk about with them on. f had 
no trouble to find out their secret marks. 
Ono of my natives went to a tree, out of 
flight of the women, and made the, Sydney 
natives' mark. After this was done, 1 took 



with mo two or three ol' my natives to the 
principal chief and showed him the mark on 
the tree. This he knew immediately, and 
pointed to the knocking out ol" the' teeth. 
Tho murk is always made when the cere- 
mony of the knocking out of the teeth in 
front, is done. However, after this [ desired, 
through my natives, for him to make liis 
mark, when, after looking about Homo time, 
and hesitating for a Jew minutes, he took 
t ho tomahawk and cut out in tho bark of 
tho tree his mark, which is tilt-ached to this 
deed, and is the signature of the country and 
tribe.' The, Australian biographer says that 
onl.v those acquainted with the natives' ways. 
can understand this, and charitably suggests 
that although others may regard him as a 
self-deluded enthusiast or worse, to .Batman 
himself, who was a favourite with tho na- 
tives and had boon initiated into some, of 
their mysteries, it all had a satisfactory and 
siill'ieio/nt meaning. The colonial authorities 
did not see in alters in the same light. Tho 
governor of Van Diemen's hand, In whom on 
his return Batman sent copies of this deeds, 
had no authority on the mainland, even had 
ho approved the transaction. The Sydney 
authorities hold that (ho sovereignty of 
Australia. WHS vested in the British crown, 
and that, acts, real or alleged, of the native 
chiefs could not be recognised. Some of 
Batman's party, however, remained at Port 
Phillip, and another settlor, <i. Kawknor, 
whom Batman appears to have regarded as 
an interloper, and who was a rival claimant 
to the. honour of having founded the. settle- 
ment, also established himself there-, the first 
house on the present site of Melbourne being 
eroded in November, of the same year. In 
|.s;i<> the Batman Association wound up its 
a Hairs, selling whatever interest, it had to- 
two of its members, who proceeded to Sydney, 
and in October of that, year succeeded in 
obtaining a sum of 7,000/. from the govern- 
ment 'in consideration of tho expenses in- 
I eurrod in the first settlement.' A resident 
magistrate, and a party of convicts undor a, 
guard of tho -1th foot, were sent to Port 
Phillip. A COUMUH of the sottlomont, taken 
at the sawn time, showed a total population 
of K5H males and JW females. Tho town of 
Melbourne (it was originally named Ciksrwlg) 
was laid out in the yonr after, 1 887. Bat- 
man removed from Van Ditrnien'-s Laud to 
Melbourne, and died there in May 1H40,. 
whilst what is now the colony of Victoria 
was still an outlying district of Now South 

WllllJH. 

[JTonton'fl Australian Dictionary of Dates ; 
Fox-Bowno's Origin of IVitiwh Colonies.] 

II. M. 0. 
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BATMAN, STEPHEN, D.I), (d. 1*84), 
translator and author, was born at Bruton in 
Somersetshire, and, after a preliminary edu- 
cation in the school of his native town, 
went to Cambridge, where he had the re- 
putation of being a learned man and an ex- 
cellent preacher. It is supposed ho was tlio 
Bateman who in 1534 took the degree oi 
LL.B., being at that time a priest and a stu- 
dent of six years' standing. Afterward* 
Archbishop Parker selected him as one of his 
domestic chaplains, and employed him in the 
collection of the library now deposited in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Batman 
asserts that he collected 6,700 books for tlio 
archbishop, though this is probably an ex- 
aggeration. In 1-573 he was rector of Merst- 
ham in Surrey. lie was also D.D. and 
parson of Newington Butts in the sumo 
county. In 1582 he was one of the domestic 
chaplains of Henry Gary, Lord II unsdon ; Ifo 
resided for some "time at Lcedes, in Kent. 
His death occurred in 1584. 

He wrote : 1. ' Christiall Glass for Chris- 
tian Reformation, treating 1 on the 7 deadly 
Sinns/ Lond. 1569, 4to. < Travuyled ,lil- 
greme, bringing Newes from all Parts of the 
AVorlde, such like scarce liarrle before- ' [Lon- 
don, by John Denham], 1560, 4to. An" alle- 
gorical-theological romance ol' the life of 
man, in verses of fourteen syllables, in which 
are introduced characters and historical inci- 
dents relative to the reigns of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth. 3. ' Joy- 
full Newes out of Helvetia, from Theophr, 
Paracelsum, declaring the ruinate fall of t.lio 
papal dignitie : also a treatise against Usury/ 
Lond. 1575, 8vo, 4. 'The golden bookc of 
the leaden goddes, wherein is described the 
vayne imaginations of heathen Pagans and 
counterfaict Christians : wyth a description of 
their several Tables, what ech of their pic- 
tures signified/ Lond. 1577, 4to. This curious 
volume, which is dedicated to Lord Himsdon, 
contains first the description of a consider- 
able number of the heathen deities for gods 
of the gentiles. An account of the gods of 
superstition, as belonging to the Roman 
catholic church, follows, among which are 
the names of Arrius,Donatus, Henry Nicolas, 
&c., with ' certaine vpstart Anabaptisticall 
Errours.' At the head of the sectarian gods 
is placed the pope for his heresy. Shakespeare 
is supposed to have consulted this book. 
5. Preface to I[ohn] B[ogers]'s 'Displaying 
of an horrible Secte of grosse and wicked 
Heretiques naming themselves the Family of 
Love/ 1579. 6. 'The Doome warning all 
men to the Judgement : "Wherein are con- 
tayned for the most parte all the straunge 
Prodigies hapned in the Worlde, with divers 



secrete Jltfiires of lien elations tending to 
mannoHHtayod conversion towardes God : In 
raancrofatfeMii.Tii.il Olmmio.lo, gathered out 
of s i me Irio approved aul.hors/ Lond.]5.Sl,4to. 
Podicaiod to Sir Thomas Hromloy, knight, 
lord chancellor of Knglanel. 7. 'Batman 
uppon BjM't.holome, His Jlnoko Do Proprio- 
tatibiiM ILerum : newly corrertee], e^nlarged, 
fc amended, with such Additions asa.ro requi- 
site, unto every severa.11 lleiokc. Tnkcjn iborth 
of the most' approved Aulhors, tins likes 
borotofore not translated in Knglish. Pmlit- 
able for all Kslales, as well for the benelito 
of the iMind as tlio Bndie,' Lond. 15H-J, fol. 
Detdicate^l to Lorel Ilunsdon. S. Note>s upon 



and Unitio .Ijaudublo, of IVinro AHlnmsmid 
biw knightly Armory ol 1 MH Uoiind Ta 
ir>w;5. 1). ' Tlio now arriviil ol' tlx 
Oracis iulo Anglin, lannMit-itig tlio jibusis of 
this pnwuit age/ Lond. n, d. -Ho. 

[UrydgCH's Urilisli IlihliM^rnjOuM', i. IM, 12f>, 
iv. -10-46; TaiiiH-r's Itilil. \\r\l. SO ; MS. Addil. 
5803, F. 07; Witvl-oirs llisl,. of Kn w l. Toriry 
(1840), iii. :i!);}; MS. l;iker, \x\i\. 40; 
OOO|HT'S Al.hcntc (-!nit:ib. i. /i()S ; Maniiinu; ;iinl 
TJra/H SuiTny, ii. iJOIJj Ames's T t vpoj;. Aiil.'njui- 
tii'S. (id. IIcHM'i't. ; Ijo\vnd'S f s Itilil. Man, eil, Holin, 
i. 128; IlnMi Library, i. 117; <'at.r tliiLilniry 
jiti()liiitH\voH,li, i. IIW.'I T. ('. '. 



BATMANSON, .HHIN (<7. \M\ ), prior 
of the Chariorliouso in J Condon, studied theo- 
logy at Oxford, hut them is no evidence of 
his' having takon a de^reo in thai, funillv, 
'though niqiplicatn ho did t,o oppose, in divi- 
nity.' Wluaherthe.Johu liatenianson,lJj,D., 
who WHH sent to S^otl.'ind in I W.) t-o ri'nuivii 
Jamos IV's (Mit'iU to a, twat.y with Mu^huul, 
and who acLcwl on several commissions to ex- 
amine easos of piracy in tlienorlh of Kn^land 
from that date till 15 Hi, is t.he warne man, is 
doubtful, but pmlwble, I.H llu^ 11 amis is by no 
moans a common one. In IHiiO he was 
already a Oartlmsian, and was employed 
hy ICchvard Lee (uf'tc-rwanls fiiv.hhishop of 
York) in connection with his critical a,tl.ack 
upon Krasmus. Erasmus (from whose let- 
ters wo ksarn this fad-) tfives a B])it.cJ'ul 
sketch of his character ' imlcarncd, tojud^ri 
from his writings, and boast.l'ul to madness.' 
In 152ft ; according to Tunne.r, on thn nut.ho- 
rity of a manuscript belon^in^ to Bishop 
Moore, ho WUB prior of tlio OlmrterhouHo of 
Ilintou in Somerset; but his name has i es- 
caped the researches of Dugpdaln and his bit en- 
editors, "both in connection with llinlon and 
London. On the death of 'William Tynbi'h, 
prior of the London Charterhouse, in 15^0, 
Batmanson was elected to Kuccood him, 1 fo 
died on 16 Nov. 1531, and was buried in tho 
convent chapel. This is tho date jfivon by 
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sweot and Ji(3avonly counsel, taken out of 
the workes of tho mellifluous doctor S. Ber- 
nard, abbot, of Clareual,' l)oLiay, 1031, 8vo. 
>. A Uulo ol (Jood Life.' translated from 

L_i J. 1*^.. ..1 It !,*,.-*-* _.. 



Theodore retro, the. biographer of the Carthu- 
sians. If the statement of Maurice Chauncy, 
a contemporary of Ilatmanson's, thai, his 
successor ITou^hton, who was executed for 

refusing 1 the oath of supremacy, died on -1 May ; St. IWnard, l)cHiay/l(i;W/l(imo7"7^Th^ 
1535, 'in the fifth year of his priorate,' 1m ; sauru.s abscondi tus' in A}ToT)om.iiiieo 'inven- 
correct, liatmanson must, havo resigned the j t,us, in dims partes ; I" Proe.ationes i )0 Me- 
officc some months before his death. The , ; ditationes,' Paris, Kill, l^mo '' 
character ^ivcn of him varies with the opi- ! [<)|j V(T < K nis(o , v oi - ,, hn (j^,,' (li(J M . . 
mons oi the writer. Pits and Petre. speak oi Cornwall, ()({; Ui,t. of Printed Books in IJpifc. 

MIIH.; Wulilou's dhmnoJotfii-al Notos, 188, an- 

If- 'i ' * i 

" 1 T. 0. 



his {Treat learning a,nd angelic life, while I5ale 
calls him supercilious and arrogant, ,'ind fond 
of quarrelling, though he allows that he was 
a clear writer. The only incident of his rule 
that has come down to us shows him in a 
favourable li^ht. One of bis monks was so 
affected by the solitary life 1 hat- he w:is on the 
point; of committing suicide when the, prior 
discharged him from the onlr. 

The following is n, list, of his works : I. ' fn 
(lantica Canticorum,' lib. i. '2. ' In Salamo- 
nis Proverbia,' lib. i. .'J. ( In Kvan^elium il- 
lud " Missuscst,"Mib. i. -1. * I)e< Jhristoduo- 
dcnni, llomilia. mm, (Cum faetus cssct Jesus 
annorinn duodee,im ).' f>. * Instituliones No- 
vitiorum,' lib. i, <>. ( I)i<'nntiniptn Mundi,' 
lib. i. 7. ' Me nnira Maijdalona, contra Ka- 
brnm Sta.bulensem,' lib. i. S. MJontra- an- 
notationesKrasmi Kottcrdami/lib. i. !). M -on- 
Ira ((iijedatn Seripta Martini Lulheri,' lib. i. 
10. ' I!etra.etatio<|uorundam Scripturnin suo- 
rum,' lib. i. Noun of these appear to exist 
in print, or in any of the more important 
collections of iniinusrriptH in Mn^land. 

[iVtrt'iiiH'H Itililiothf'i'a ('iirtiiFi;iiiii, Ia7; (^lian- 
vM'iiK, Do Vitrr Itationrot Marlyrio xviij Carlhn- 
Hiaiioruni, ii. T>1, H,">; Kra.smi Kpint. xii.'ai) ; (!al. 
ofiSditc Papers, Him. VI 1 1 ; Pits, Mi'SmptoribiiH 
An^Ii.'p, irj.'Jl ; Uaht'sSfriploriun IlhiHt.rinm Ma- 
joris I!rytiLnnit('mi1.ix. n. M, xi. n. i)/>; Wooil's 
OxoiKfllliNs), i. (i().| (j. T. M. 



BATT, ANTHONY (V/. 1(151 ),wnsa IJene- 
dictine nionk, who resil<id for some years in 
the Kn^lish monastery of his order at Diciil- 
warl., in .Lorraiim. Wddon (VhrmuilMifaal 
Nut?*) says his death occurred 12 Jim. i<if>l, 
and adds that- * he was a ^reat, promoter ami 
pra,ctiser of regular discipline, a famous trans- 
lator of many pious honks into Kn^lish. He 
wrote a most curious hum], and spent much 
of his time at La (,V,lle, where there Is a 
Catechism of a lar^o size, which he composed 
at the inHl.imr.ft of some of the fathers in the 
mission.' Ifis published works are ; I. 'A 
1 1'eavonly r lWsure of ( lonlortable Meditat ions 
and Praym-s written by S. August i?i, Himhop 
ofHyppon. In three soverall Treatises of his 
Meditations, Soliloquies, and Manual,' trans- 
lation, St. Omer, HW-I, J-Jmo. t>. 'AJIive 
of Sacred Honiu-Uombes, containing 



BATT, \Vn,lJAM, M.T). (171-l-lftll>), 
was born at Collins-bourne, in Wilt-sliiro, on 
IH June. 171 I, and was for some time a Htu- 
dentatOxford University. He then attended 
courses of medical instruction in the London 
schools, after which he went, to Montpollier, 
where he took his doctor's degree in 1770. 
IHs name also appears, under date 5 Oct. 
1771, anionn- the students who studied at 
Loyden. On completing his studies Jus re- 
turned to Kiitfl.MiHl, but on account of bis 
health he subsequently removed to fionna, 
whern he obtained an extensive medical 
practice, and in 177-1 wsw appointed i>ro- 
lessor of r.h<mixtry in the unive.rsity. Pri!- 
vions to this the study of chemistry in the 
university of denoa, bad been much neg- 
lected, b'ut soon after his appointment tho 
lectures were thronged with pupils. 1 To also 
made n s]ecial si udy of bot,a,ny, and pitliered 
MII nvte.nsive collection of rare plants. His 
wide, mifl varied aci|iiireinenls and his])iiblic 
spirit won him the "'cuoral owteiMn of his 
fellow-eili/e.nx, whieh was ^'reaily increased 
by his self-saeri firing nl'tentions to the sie-k 
during the t se,\ere epidemic, of 1X00. He 
resigned his professorship in, 1787 on account 
of a prolonged visit to Midland, lie died 
at (lenoa.on i) Feb. ISl lie was the author 
of a considerable number of troatiseH on 
medical subjects, the principal of which are: 
' Pharmacopeji,' I7S7; 'Storia dellaepidemia, 
r.lnj l(!(!<istr;i^ehi(](!jiovii.all f O])0(!aclol blocco/ 
I HOO ; ' 1 {.ellessioni sulla, febbro diigli spedali/ 
I WOO; Tonsidem/ioni sull' inriesto della 
varrinn,' 1801; 'Alr.uni dctta^li sulla :feb- 
bre^'nilhi,' 1H01 ; ( Mcim)Hasulla$cju : lattina 
pernieiosa,/ IK07; and 'Storia di una epi- 
dtunia che rc^no in (lenoya, nel 1808/1800. 
A 1 argen urn her of his papers are in tli o'Ti'aij s- 
ac.tions rF tho Medical Society of Genoa. 7 

f( !t'losia's (loiil'.iniiaf'ion of Jsnar<1i's Storia 
ilolla Univcsrsilil di (Joiiova,, 2nd part (1807), 
pp. 10-22; PcacocTc*H ilndux to Mn^Ush-Hpcakin^ 
slnduiHs who havo graduated at Loyden. p. 7: 

*.* J 4 - ~ 

it. MUM. (', 



BATTEL, ANDItKVV (,//. 1580-1014), 
1-mvolli'r, was born iu KSHUX about 1565. On. 
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20 Aprill589 he sailed with Captain Abraham | 
Cocke for Kio de la Plata. After a trouble- 
some voyage they readied the mouth of tlio , 
river in the autumn, but were forced by j 
hunger and adverse winds to return along 
the coast of Brazil. Landing 1 at the island , 
of St. Sebastian (the site of the present- Uio 
Janeiro), the crew was separated, and Battel : 
with five companions was carried oil' by the 
Indians to the river Janeiro and delivered to 
the Portuguese. After Jour months' im- 
prisonment he was transported to St. Paul- 
de-Loanda, the Portuguese sel.tlemcut in 
Angola. He was imprisoned in that town 
for four months, and thm sent 150 miles up 
the river Quansa and confined in a fort, till, 
through the death of tlio Portuguese pilot, 
he was employed to take tlio governor's pin-- i 
nace down to Loanda. After an illness of 
eight mouths Buttel was wont by tins governor 
of Loanda, Hurtado do, Mondoca, to #a.ire, ! 
on the Congo, in a pinnace to collect ivory, 
wheat, and palm-tree nil. lie was success! 1 1 d , 
and continued to trade for the Portuguese 
at Longo, but, attempting to escape, on u 
Dutch vessel, he was thrown into prison for 
two months and then banished to Massangano 
in the interior, where ho spent six: years. 
After another abortive night and consequent 
imprisonment, he was enrolled in a mixed 
force of Portuguese and natives and sent on 
an expedition to Elombo. In this campaign, 
which was successful, Battel received a sovoro 
wound in the leg. Afterwards he was em- 
ployed in trading expeditions along the coast, 
and on one occasion he was loft by the Portu- 
guese as a hostage for two months with tiho 
Gagas. He was equipped with a musket, 
and by his shooting gained tlio favour of 
this tribe. He gives a full and striking ac- 
count of the strange customs and supersti- 
tions which he observed among them, par- 
ticularly of the human sacrifices of which 
he was an eye-witness. IIw managed to 
return to the Portuguese at Massaugano, and 
for his services was made a sergeant. Hearing 
from some Jesuits that by the accession of 
James I peace was restored between England 
and Spain, he obtained the governor's consent 
to return to England. The promise was re- 
tracted, and Battel fled into the woods, 
resolved to wait for a new governor. At 
length he fell in with a pinnace belonging to 
an old messmate; he embarked, and was 
put down at the jort of Longo. Here, by 
virtue of his shooting, he gained the good- 
will of the king. At this point the narrative 
ends with a full description of the different 
regions of Longo, their natural features, and 
the customs of the negroes. After three 
years spent in this district Battel returned 



In lOnglmicl, having been absent' eight-con 
years, and settled at Leigh in Kssex. His 
veracity has been quest ioned, hut his narra- 
tives have been partly confirmed by llio 
similar account- of the Tungo (list-rid, given 
by the traveller Lope/ in 1 *>!)!. Purclws 
refers to BaU.pl as his neighbour, and testifies 
to his intelligence and honesty. lie speaks 
of him as still living in his ' IMIgrhn,Mge,'tlio 
first edition of which was published in Kill. 

|Tho atromjl. orally delivered hy I);ittel to 
PurcliMS is contained in I'mrlias's k I'il^i'iint.s,' 
pfc. ii. hk. vii. Hi. iii., ami reprinted in ('inker- 
ton's 'Voyages ;m<l Travels,' vol. xvi. Tlio 
title is 'The Si.ni.Mtfn Adventures of Audrey 
K'ltteljOf Lcitfli, in Ksse\,sei)l hy t ho I'orl.iitfiieNii 
prisoner to Angola., who lived I, here ami in Ilio 
adjoining regions near eighteen yc.'u's, 1 In tlio 
seventh hook of IJ'IH ' I'il;j,-riin;i^n, 1 I'uirliiis I're- 
<[Menl ly cit.es Ilio tinl horil.y of Kail el for .sliilc.- 
inoiits e,(nieerning At'riea.| A. (J-N. 

BATTBLBY, JOHN, D.I). (KM7-170K), 
a Kentish n,n1/u|uary nod rchilc:ic.on and 
prehoiidjiry of ( 'jinlerhnrv, was the son of 
Nicholas Miiliclcy, an apothrcary, and was. 
born at St.. Kdnimidshury in Siillolk \n IlilT. 
lie matriculated at- Trinilv C-olh'gc, Cam- 
bridge, on r July KMtt. Ills tutor wns ISIr. 
Pulleyn, who in the ]>n\ ions year had exer- 
cised tlio same nuthority over Isaac Newton. 
Batteley \vas subse(|iient ly elected a, fellow 
of his college, imd was hirnself for several, 
yours one of the tutors, He was appointed 
domestic chaplain to Arehhishop Sancroft, 
urul acted lal-cr in the. same capacity for 
ArchhishopTillotsoii, whose sermons he pub- 
lished after the primate's death. 

In l(58rt Jhitteley iM'caiue rcc.l or of Hun- 
ton; in KiKl was* collated by Archbishop 
Smicmfb to t-ho rectory of Ad'isham in Kent, 
and appointed chancellor of Brecknock. H<- 
was collated t<i the archdeaconry of Canter- 
bury on 2U March KJS7, n.nd wiw inst-alled 
on tlio following day, in succession to .Dr. 
Samuel Parker. On 1 Sej)t. KJHH he was 
inducted innstor of King's Bridge (or !Mast-- 
bridge) Hospital, and it is recorded of him 
that he WUH a good and generous bene- 
factor to this hospital, 'as well in the ex- 
traordinary reliols which, ho afforded ilm 
poor of it, as in the ropairintf and beauti- 
fying the buildings, chapc.l, n.nd hall of it/ 
I'lo rebuilt in 1708 three, of tlio sisters' lodg- 
ings, and renovated other parts oftlid build- 
ing, and at his death loft by his will to tlio 
in-brothers and sisters 100/., tho interest of 
which he ordered should bo proportioned by 
Mr. John Bradock of St. Stephen s (who after- 
wards became master), and Mr. Somerscales, 
vicar of Doddingtoti. Batteley was collated 
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by Archbishop Sancroft to a prebend of j l(J7->. On 15 Oct. 1080 he was presented 
Canterbury on 5 Nov. I OSS. ] )y t i u , j,] arl ()j > St> Albuns to ^ ^f. ' of 
He was a good scholar nnd wasaLlc to Newton, a,nd bec;,,me afterwards Y! car of 
render uselul service to Hishop I'ell and Mealiesbourne, alias Uvingsbonrnc in Kent 
others in ml hiting manuscripts; the bishop to which living he was presented 'by Arch- 
mentions his services several 1 imes in his bishop Sancroft on *J4 Aug KJS5 'At the 
writing*. Itotteley was t he author of i An- same t imo he held t he rectory of Tvvcliiircli 
tiqiiitiiti's Uiitiipiine; P'blished in 1711 at .In 170iJ JUitteley published u' folio v'olume of 
Oxford, alter his deal h, by Dr. I homas Terry, (.he < Antiquities of Canterbury, or a Survey 
canon of Christchurch. The work is com- of that, ancient City with its Suburbs, (JiLtlie- 



utuum in wiiiiiin nun n. i in- win u IN rum- 01 niiuii aucienr, Uily with its {Suburbs (J*i1 lie- 
posed in Latin in the form of a dialogue dml, &<-., sought out and published'by tin" 
between the author and his two friends nnd good will and industry of William Somncr 

ItVfif.lmi* />!) <i iil'M M >J lli> Iliini'i* lYTiiniMK.it Hi., I 4\ I l'j' . ' i i i , . * 




-j . . .*,*,, , f , , I 'rftui i in HI III, f >H,\ .ir*y Wt l'IH /\II1 l~ 

Jurronn-h. In ll Mr. John lMnutn,nbo jiiilies(i.)oftbeOath(Mlral aiidMetropolitiml 

Mibhshed a translation <>f the l Anti<|uitntes (Jhuivh; (ii.) of |,he Archbishopric (Hi ) O f 

liitupnue/ under the hlle of < Ant U|iii!,ies the late Priory of < Jhriste.hiirdi nnd of tbe 



p I | 1 I I Ilk I | - - - - - <r > >. i tt i invt <ll (t I \>l t |1,| Ml 1.11 l>| \t; 

ol Ivichboroiigh and hrculver, abridged from present (Nillegmte (Jhiircli founded by Kin- 
the, Latni of Mr. Archde.Mcon Mnlleley/ Lon- Henry VIII, with a catalogue of all tlm 
don,J774, Jl'ino. ISntleley aUo published, J )eaus and Canons thereof ; (iv,) of fcho Arch- 
in 17^0, The original riistiliif ion of lln- deaconry of Canterbury ; (v.) of the Momi.s- 
.Sabbatl^ and (In* observation din* to it, tery of' St. Augustine and of tint parish 
cansiderd, and a 'Sermon preachM before churches , hospitals, and other religious places 
the, Queen ' in ItilU, Or, lintieley was twice \T. X-c., enquired into by N. 1*.' The work 
jnarned, but. left no issue. Hi* second wife, \vnHilliistnited. lUtieley also left in manu- 
al daughter of Sir Hi-nrv O.vnden of Deane, script a. history of Kastbridg" Flospital, which, 
survived him thirty years. He died on after having been partially printed in Strype's 
10 Od. I70H, as-yd Hj,niid is said to haye / Lifrof Whitgift,' was piiblisbed in Nichols's 
declared himself on his deiilhhed very uneasy 'Mihliotheni-Topogniphini liritannica,' vol. i. 
on account of having hold pluralities. |('i (17SO). Some valuable notes by I5a,tteley'in 
was buried at ( Vinterbury in the lower south an interleaved copy of DugdalcVMonasticon 7 
wing or cross aUh' of the cut hedral, where, wens used by Lewis in his ( History of Fa- 
in the corner between the south door and St. , vrrsham/ 1?1 J 7. Hatteley died 01/10 May 
Michael's rhupel, a mural luonuiiient is 1701, and a memorial was erected to him in 
erected to hi.s memory. His epitaph describes \ IteaKeshouriieOhurc.li. HisHoii,()TJVHKHA.T- 
him as* vir integerriina in I)eum jiietiile, ho- ; TJ-J|I|-;Y, born in lti!)7, \vaw (wluctaltul at Wost> 
nuHtissiiniiH et suavissimus.' I minster School ; jn-oceeded to(-hrist (Jhurch, 

[HasU-d's Jlislory of Kml, iv, (i(Mi t (JMO, 77 ; ' ^'"rdt in '7UJ; took the degrees of JJ.A. 
Aiiii<|uitafc. Uutup,'; Wood's AihenuMcd. Hliws), ( ^- (l ' M.A. 17^.*J f and H.I). 17;{4; bocamo 
iv. 2M; DimroinlHtV pivlUrein Anti[. uf Kirli^ - reel or of Iron Acton, (iloiuM,(,ste.i-shiro, in 
borough; Nichols's JlluMr.it iou.s uf r.iinmMtr^ j 17W, and pivbendary of LlandafV in 1757; 
lv - r '-J Jt. II. j and died in 17W. Ife odited in 1745 the, 

1 works 



im . . * " ' |un(riniri ,iiini.<riy 01 

i<i.i>iii \m,i. y Y l 'niiLM - r nroiiii'i* Ol 'vl'l'llHetli'ltll ' 'vr* i i in j * . ^. ' 

Tnii.iU.ti i muuHi ui -vn.mHacoii , fy|, { ,j lo j HS ]ll H trution of Lifccratar, iv. 92: 

John ItatlW!,,.v.l wan b,,m Hl^. 41- u^Thl^llm..!.!; n.^nBrif. T, ' 



T, iJ,. i ;/-Jr / , V ' ' **>Ws rnitigfjo uunurca; iioutfii'H jjrit. Topotrr. 

mundHbury in ll,.H). He went to rambndge, ! j. 4 5U, 4f)H ; Wolch'H Alumni Westmon. (1852), 
and was admitted on IJO March HUJfi a ]>-n- I 208. | K H 

sioner of Trinity (Jolhge, where his tutor 1 
was the Aam<! Air. Pnlleyt. in whose hmjds BATTELL, UALPIF, D.D. (1640-1713), 

las brother had been. Nichohis took the " ' - - 

dognwof H.A. in hMJS, and, moving after- 
wards to IVterhtMlse, ]>roceeded M.A, in 
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divine, sou of Ralph Battell, M.A., rector of 
All Saints' and St. John's, Hertford, was 
born on 1 1 April 1040, und received lus edu- 
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cation at Peterhouae, Cambridge (B.A 
MA., 1073; DD.,<wHfc"w m/wx, 1705). llu 
became rector of St. Peter's Church, Canter- 
bury, and of Ed worth, Bedfordshire ; sub- 
dean of the Chapel Royal ; nub-almoner to 
Queen Anne; and prebendary of Worcester 
(1C85). He died on 20 March 1 712-lrt, and 
was "buried in the cemetery of All Saints' 



Hertford. There is a mezzotint engmving 
of him by J. Simon from a painting hy Paid. 
His works are: L 'Vulgar 'ICrrors in 
Divinity removed,' London, KWB,Kvo. Wil- 
liam Haworth, in his 'Absolute Election of 
Persons, not upon foreseen conditions, ntatr.il 
and maintained' (London, 1604, 4to), ani- 
madverts on some of the ' Pelagian errors' 
contained in this hook. 2. 'A Sermon on 
Matt. vii. 12,' 1084, 4to. :*. 'Tho Lawful- 
ness and Expediency of Church-Musick as- 
serted/ in a sermon' on Pa. c. 1, 2, London, 
1694, 4to. 



[Clutterbuclv's Hertfordshire, ii. 162; Nohlo's 
ratinuution of G-ninffor, i. 101; Konmttl'H 



|lnnioy's History; drove's Dictionary of 
Music and Musicmus; inaiiiiHcrifil music; in Uri- 
tJNh Museum nuil in collections in Oxford and 
Cambridge.] .1. A. K. M. 

BATTEN, Si uAVIUJAM (<t. 11HJ7), ad- 
miral, is stated by Hurhe, to have beun the 
son of Andrew Hattrti, of Kaston St. (lourye, 
near liristol ; though his career, so far as we 
can now trace, it, connects him raiher with 
the cast country. Andrew Hatten served for 
many years as master in the royal navy 
(( 1 (t/ctn/trr <>f Matr /Vf/w/vr, Dimuwfir, Ji April 
Htil ; M .run. 1<tt7 S), and was on H7 l<Vb. 
KW(J 7 ordered by the. special commissioners 
for inquiring into the slate of tho navy to 




Impress. BibUJoill. (1843)i. 201 ; Oat, ofVri 
Books in Brit. Mns. ; Le Novo's Fasti (Hardy), 
iii. 81.] T. 0. 



BATTEN, ADKIAN (fl. 1030), organist, 
of St. Paul's, the dates of whoso liirth a.nd 
death cannot be ascertained, was educated 
in the choir of Winchester Cathedral wider 
John Holmes. As Holmes loft "Winchustor 
in 1602, the date 1592 is the latent that can 
reasonably be assigned for Batten's birth. 
In 1614 he was appointed vicar-choral of 
Westminster, and in 162-4 he removed to St. 
Paul's, where he held the post of organist in 
addition to that of vicar-choral. He composed 
a large number of anthems, and a morning and 
evening service. Of printed compositions by 



Lo the. survey of cordage at 
Afterwards he en^aij;vd in conunerc.e, and 
(!.' Dec. lOolM is descrilH'd as master of tho 
Salutation of Yarnionth. We may thus iden- 
tify William Batlen, the son of Andrew, with 
the William Hatten who, on 'J-l Ail" 1 . HVJo', 
obtained letlersof manjue. for the Salutation, 
then called of London, owned hy Andrew 
llawesand others, and who, in conjunction, 
with Andrew 1 laws awl otln'rs of Yarmouth, 
was orde.red (1 April Htti)) l to <Miter into a 
bond of 1,000/. thai, the Snliil.at.ion of Yar- 
mouth should not make any voyage for whalts 
lishery to any countries within the compass 
of tlii*. Muscovy (Company's patent' [sets 
IU.RKIN, \V IM.IARI]. There Is no further nien- 
tion of him till his appointment, in IfilWoH 
Hurvc.yor of the navy. 'On Sunday last* 
(10 Sept.), wrote tho Marl of Northuinbc.r- 
lawVs s<'(U'otary to Sir .John Penniittfton, 
1 Captain Batten Visscd his majesty's hand for 
the surveyor's place. His patent is drawing 
" during phmsurc, only, 11 as all patents must 
run hereafter. Jlere'has hccn much striving 



f< >r tho place,, Sir J I enry M ui n \ya ring, ( Japtain 
Duppa, Mr, JI5u<ilxe, <MM mtiHwaluK ; but t.ho 
_. , . liing, with tho help of somehody else, thought 

him there are six contained in Barnard's col- , him tins fittest man ' ( 1!> Sept. Hi.'JH). Tho 
lection and two iii Boy ceV Anthems.' Manu- | way in which Hatten'K name in thus in- 
scripts of his compositions are contained in : tro'ducud shows that he was far from being 
the British Museum (jHfltf-Z. MS. 7837), in tho ', tint 4 obscure fellow unknown to the navy' 

scribed by Ohirendon ; and though the re- 
renco to *M;he, heln of somebody ' con linns 



libraries of Christ Church and the Music d 



School, Oxford, of St. Peter's College, Cam- 

bridge, and in Purcell's and Blow's colloc- 

tions in the Fitzwilliam. There is no doubt 

that Batten's works show great contrapuntal 

skill and considerable ingenuity and inven- 

tiveness; though Burney's depreciatory re- 

marks on them would lead us to suppose that 

they were in no way remarkable. Batten is 

commonly supposed to have died about 1640 ; 

but Burney, on what authority we know not, 

states that he flourished during the reigns of 

Charles I and II, which would place his 

death at least twenty years later. 



ferenco to M;he, heln 

Clarendon's movo direc.t statemejit that ho 

was made surveyor * for money/ it was 



merely in accordance, with the custom of tho 




does not appear whether Batten had held any 



naval command before his iii 




t as 



surveyor; it is not improbable that ho had, 
for in March 1042 he wan appointed second 



.ppomtti 

in command of the fleet under tho Karl of 
Warwick* 




r - t-, * * , . mi i ! 
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During the years immediately following, 
the action of the na,vy was for the most, part, 
purely national : as between the king and the 
parliament, it remained, to a great extent, 
neutral; but it resolutely prevented foreign 
interference, and readily obeyed the orders of 
parliament ' to prevent tlie bringing over sol- 
diers, money, ordnance, and ot her ammunition 
from beyond the set us to nssist the king against 



service to the parliament.' Three months 
later Batten himself was ordered by the ad- 
miralty committee to attend before them on 
'1 7 Sept. Jle did so, and rendered up his 
commission, declaring 'thai, it was not out of 



the parliament, of JCngland' (#) Nov. 1(54:J, 
PENN, i. 7 1 ). A bout the middle of February 
lf)4;2~tt ".Batten, in command of four ships at 
Newcastle, learned that, a vessel hud sailed 
from Holland with a quantity of arms and 
ammunition, which she intended to In no* at 
Jh'idlington quay, lie at once went there, 
and finding the boats engaged in lauding these 
-.stores, he opened lire on Ihem; with what 
.success does not appear. Queen Henrietta 
Maria had taken a passage from Holland in 
this same vessel, and was in the village at 
the time. According to < -larendon : ' Kind ing* 
that her majesty was landed, and that she 
lodged upon the quay, Batten, bringing his 
.ships to the nearest distance, being very early 
in tho morning, discharged above a huwlrell 
cannon (whereof many were laden with cross- 
bar shot.) for the space of two hours upon 
tho house where her majesty was lodged ; 
whereupon she was forced out of her bed, 
some of the shot making way through her 
own chamber, and to shelter herself under a 
bank in the open fields,' In point of fact, it 
does not appear that Batten knew of the 
queen's presence, or could in any case have 
acted otherwise, than he did (PiJNN, i. 71 it, 
where the story is discussed in some detail). 
During the rest of the civil war Batten 
continued in active command of the lleet. 
under tho lord admiral * in the service of 
tho king and parliament ; 1 and in May HM7 



any discontent, that if the state should be 
pleased to employ him again he was willing 
to serve them; if they should please other- 
wise to dispose of that command, ho would 



be content to stay at home' (PisirN, i. 2 
His resignation was accepted, and on .10 Oct. 
Colonel llainborow, one of the committee, was 
appointed vice-admiral and conmiandc.r-in- 
ehief of the fleet. This proceeding roused tlio 
utmost indignation in tho flout, and many of 

j.1 M* it -m . i i * * ^ 



tho oilieers refused to nerve under Jtainborow 




dam and London, 16*48; reprinted in PHNN, 
i. 270-2). They turned llainborow ashore 
1'H May, demanded that Ratten should be re- 
appointed, and sent him a. personal invitation 
to rcHiunc the command. This he did, when 
eleven ships sailed out of the fleet then hi the 
Downs and went over to Holland, whore tho 
Prince of Wales them was ; ' not,' wrote Mat- 
ten, 'ON if I wore now turned an enemy to 
parliaments, for I. profess I shall, wit.h tho 
hazard of my life and fortunes, endeavour tho 
welfare and being of free parliaments, pro- 
vided it be with the just, rights of the king 
and his subjects 1 (A liwlaratiwi of ISir Wil" 
Haw JtaffcH, /at ft rice-Admiral for itw Par- 



t/un 



fn hi* f fay I JJitjJmtfw 1he Print of 
xifur MtlftiffttifioH vf all Iwnwt foavn&i 9 
tnnt oMf/vf irlunn it witty cimwrn (London, 
Hi-lM; reprinted in PI-INN, i. a(J-70). Tho 
princ* 1 conferred the honour of knighthood 
on Hatten, and was anxious that, he should 



brought into Portsmouth a lleet of liftcen continue in command of tho licet. This, how- 

ever, Hat ton refused to do. J Ic accompanied 
the prince to the Downs, and was with him 
when lie. summoned Warwick to return to hi 



Swedish ships, men-of-war and merchant- 
men, for refusing to pay the accustomed 
homage to the Knglisb t'lag in the narrow 
seas; on which the admiralty coinmittee 
reported to both houses of parliament that 
it was of opinion *that the vice-admiral's 
(Batten V) and rear-admiral's (llichard 
Owen's) proceedings in order to the, main- 
tenance of this Kingdom's .sovereignty at sea 
bo approved of by both houses' (PiwN, i. 
242-4). 

It was, however, already known that the 
indignities recently ottered" to the king's per- 
son, and the authority now assumed by tho 
army, were contrary tolhe spirit and feeling 
of the navy ; and Batten was specially warned 
(12 June 1(>47) to * observe tho tempers of 
the mariners and im] rove all means to con- 
tinue them in a condition of obedience and 



allegiance (SJ!) A ug.) ; but ho seeniH to have 



been shocked at the idea of fighting H 

his old admiral, and obtained permission to 

return to Kngland. 

With him also returned Captain Jordan 
mid others, who mnde thoir peace with tho 
parliament and served with distinction in tho 
.Dutch war. liattcn WUHBS to have been un- 
disturbed, and indeed ignored; he took no 
further service under the parliament or Crom- 
well. Then; is no mention of him during the 
next twelve years j and though, it is possible/ 
that the Kobort .Batten, captain of the Oar- 
land, who was slain in the fight off Dunge- 
iiww 39 Nov. 16T>2 ? wa,s his son, there is 
no direct evidence to that effect.. On tho 
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Restoration (June 1(560) Batten was rein- 
stated in his oiHce of surveyor r>f the navy ; 
in the exerciso of its duties his remain- 
ing years were passed, during which time, 
through the pleasant pages oi 1 Popys's Diary, 
we seem to become almost personally ac- 
quainted with him. Pepys was often very 
much out of humour with Hatton, though lie 
continued throughout on good terms with 
him ; and much of what we read in the Diary 
must be attributed to some passing pique. 
To say that in an age of almost universal 
corruption Batten's official hands wero not; 

Iml; there 



quite clean is unnecessary ; Iml; 
something ridiculous in Pepys and Sir W. 
Warren discoursing on Batten's iniquities lor 
some four hours on ami, forgetful even of 
eating or drinking (4 July Itittt); or on 
another occasion, adjourning to a tavern lo 
talk ' of the evils the king millers in our or- 
dering of business in tliti navy, as Sir W. 
Batten now forces us by his knavery ' (5 May 
1664). The relations of Pepys and Warren 
to^each other were of such a nature as to per- 
mit us to suspect that Batten's ' knavery ' 
may havo largely shown itself in restraining 
the greed of the clerk of the acts or in in- 
sisting on a just interpretation of the clauses 
of a contract (e.g. 10 Fob. l.titi-H, L* Kek 
1663-4, 1(5 Sept. 16J ; of. MS. Hlmma 
2751). There is, in fiict, no reason to up- 
pose that Batten ever exceeded tho bounds 
of what was then considered fair and right ; 
and the story of Batten's cowardice (4 Juno 
1664) as related to Pepys by Coventry, who 
said he had it from the king, is probably Mm 
(29 Aug. 1648) ; though it is quitu possible 
that he may have shown marks of agitation, 
of a spirit torn with conflicting omotions, 
which the king thought a fitting subject 
for jest. In 1665 Batten had a Horioun ill- 

* t\nr* A * fj 1 _ X* ____ J* r* ^ 



v- *-M. .iww-w;, wuBuuwr it will, Do bettor 

tor me to have him die, because he in a bad 
man, or live, for fear a worse should come.' 
He revived, however, and lived on for another 
two years and a half. On 4 Oct. 1667 Popys 
notes : 'Sir W. Batten is so ill that it is be- 
lieved he cannot live till to-morrow, which 
troubles me and my wife mightily, partly out 
ot kindness, he being a good neighbour, and 
partly because of the money he owns mo.' 
He died on the early morning of 5 Oct., 

t iS. ^r ^ two days sick ; ' and * 

the 12th 'the body was earned, with a hun- 
dred or two of coaches, to Walthamstow, and 
there buried/ From 1661 he had sat in par- 
liament as member for Rochester, and since 
June 1663 had held the honourable post of 
master of the Trinity House. HewasCice 



married, and left a son and daughter 
grown up and married. 

[(lalnndiiivinf, Stair Pa porn, h'umstir, 
Thoiv is in Mmse, UN yr|, ;,. u- ;i p, M | 2 .^ 
very intnvsl ing period, which isouly imnn-y 
filled up hy the MUiiii-rniiN ivlrnMin-satHl oxI-rm-t'L 
in IVrm's Moinurials ol' tin; I'l-DfrKsioiuil Li ft* and 
Tinirs of Sir AVilliain iN-nn ; A (run Hdni,!,,,, ,f 
what possrtl Imlwei-n llu< llntst uf Iiis IIiwlini!s.stl)c 
Prim-n ol' \V;ilos and thai umlcr Mie c-ommaml of 
the K-irl of \\ p ar\vii'k ( lln. Hi IS) ; I,.pyss Diary 
wl. IJright, whiTu Hie ujMur- oriMipniHnrarlvthiv.' 
(M)luiiniH in (.lie index.] ,j j^ j^ 

BATT1K, WILLIAM ( 17(M-I77(J), phy. 
.sie.ijin, son of I'M wan 1 Uatlie, rector of'MoIl- 
bury, I Devonshire, was honi Hii>ri> in 170J 
He wnsa ]<ingH,seli.)|fi.r a! Mlon f an<l in 17i^ 
enl-ered King's ( 1 ( i|||.ge, ('ainbridyv. I,, ];oj 
lie wns a rfinditlale for I, he < 'raven Nehohu'- 
sliip, aiuljlie ehvlurx bi-ing e(|ii:illy <livided, 
Hie apjmint.meiil, lapsed nJ'ii.r a year lo the 
founder's family, when Lord < Wvi-n gave il, 
to UaJ.t.ie. Hal.lie in I 7 17 Innmle.! a similar 
scholarship nl. ('M ml) ridge worth :#)/. a year 
whir.h wns railed after him, an. I he n'omi- 
nated MIII scholars dnnng his lifef.ime )(,. 
gni,d.iMte(lJJ.A. in 17'JO, M.A. in I7:JO, and 
M,I), in I7o7. Il(* hegnn lo pruelise physic 
at (Vmhridge, and gave anatomical lect'nres 
at, King's College (II, WAM-OI-.K, />//,/*, 
r. xii.). In I7L*H he puhliKlii'il an edition if 
Aristotle's IMjel.oric/ and in 17^!) one of 
Tocrat,es* ' Orat.ions.' The lat,|,er was ridi- 
ruled in some verses by Dr. JMorell, published 
in tli '(iruh Shvef, Jounml/ 17:U); it was 
repubhshed, with additions, in two volumes 
in 1740. He afterwards sell led at, Uxbridgc. 
On one occasion <lodolphin, the jn-ovost of 
U)ii,alHmugh in good health, sent a coach 
and four for him in order to raise his repn- 
tat.ion. IIcmadnr>00/.,tt, Uxl>ridge,and Mien 
settled in London, whom he soon gained a 
lar^jmwtiw. Jn 1 7:$K he nnirried l-he dangh- 
twrol JJarnham (Joodts nnder-masl^r al- lOtnn. 
A forlnrie of over aO,()(X)/. was left to him 
soon afterwards }> y K<m je cousins. He |M- 

camo fellow of the (College of Physicians 
m !/;- wmfwr i n 174.^ I7 . i7j m ; { , 74J) 

Kiu^inm orator in 17-10 ;' uml president in 

* wi M Luiul(fcilUi "Wtnr from 174!) 
to I/&J II,, W|IH physicum to St. Lul^s 
lloHjpital lor Homo years, ivsigning tlin post 
m 1704, and was projn-ietor of a large pri- 
vate lunatic asvlnm. In 1750 | m took part, 
m the dmi)ut;c Ixttwoim the Oollegeoi" Physi- 
cians and Dr. 8c.homb(jrg, which involved an 
expensive litigation ; \ w was atlnc-lted for his 

ff m .r u8 aHUh ' in th( ' l l^t.tiad,' 1751 (hv 
Moses Mundws), which is reprinted hi DillvV* 
^wwtflnr/ 177ft Tn 17W*hwnH examined 
. Mouro before a committeo of tho 
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House- of Commons on the regulation of pri- 
vate madhouses ; his evidence contributed to 
the bill on the subject which was passed in 
1774. He died on !.' .lime 177(i, and .was 
buried at Kingston, Surrey. A wording to 
Horace Walpole, he died' worlh I(X),KK)/. 
(H. WAiil'oLK, Jsfffcrx, ii. .'><)(>). Kesides the 
editions of Aristotle and Isnc.rales, Mai tie 
published a, llarveian oration in 1710; his 
Jjiimleiau lectures (' De IVincipiis Animali- 
bus 1 ) in twenty-four separate parts between 
J7H1 and 17o7, in which year a. collected 
edition of the whole was issued ; a * Treatise 
on Madness' in I 75s which was attacked by 

' i ' 

Dr. John Monro in a pamphlet published in 
the Mime year; mid ' Aplinrisini dc cognos- 
,cc.ndis el curandis Mnrbis* in 17<>0. IJattie 
Htieins to have, been an eccentric humorist. 
He left 1 hree danghlers, one of whom married 
,Hir (loorge Vnuiig, a distinguished admiral. 

[Nichols's J,it, Anecdotes, iv. AfMi-fii;!, 727 ; 
.llanvond'.s Alminii Klon. ;t(M !i ; Mimk'n IvolJ, 
ii. UHMU; Watt's Hihl. UriL ; Urit. Mas. l'a,t,| 

BATT1NE, WILLIAM ( 17Uf. -I KM), 
holder of many legal olHces, and poetical wri- 
ter, was born at I0nst Mordeu, Sussex,!';") Jan. 
17tio. Through his mother's family, lie was 
stated to be ouenf the cn)ii'ir,s of the lung dor- 
mant, barony of limy, but he never publicly 
urged his claim. He was educated at- Trinity 
.Hall, Cambridge, where he appears to have 
obtained a. fellowship at a precociously early 
age; he tool* the degree of LL.K in 17*0, 
and that of LL.I>, in 17*5. On :; Nov. I7K">, 

lie was admitted fellow of the College of 
J)octors of Law, in London, and soon secured 
a large practice in the ecclesiastical and ad- 
miralty courts. Throughout the reign of 
George IV he was one of the gentlemen of 
the privy chamber in ordinary. He, is said 
to have lived on intimate terms with the 
king when Prince of Wales, and was credited 
wit.h ha viiig settled a. quarrel between the 
prince and his father. For many years Hut- 
tine was advocate-general in the high court, 
of admiralty, and chancellor of (.lie diocese 
of Lincoln; lie held besides several other 
minor legal uflicefr. He was elected a fellow 
of the lloyal Society on I June 17H7 ( THOM- 
SON'S Jfaytft *SW*'///). In his old age lie 
contracted manycceentrichahifs,and, having 
.squandered the wealth lie bad acquired in 
his profession, lived in great poverty. He, 
died 5 Sept, !HiJ<l, and was, according to hiw 
own dircctiniiK, buried Jive days later with 
great privacy in the church of St. (leurge 
the Martyr, Southward. 

liuttimt published, in 1S^, a dramatic, 
poem, entitled * Another Cain: a Mystery/ 
.It wa written, its author tells us, 'to cor- 



rect the blasphemy put into the mouth of 
"Lucifer ' in Lord liyrcm s ' Cain.' An undated 
| Letter to the Judges of the King's Bench, 1 
in pamphlet form, was also published by 
Haltinc. Jt urges that gentlemen of the 
privy chamber are exempt by privilege from 
arrest in civil suits, an indignity to whicli 
.llattine had himself apparently been sub- 
jected. 

I [Heat. Hag. iMiw Hor'uiH, vi. 54 5 ; lrit. MILS. 
Ca.1 .] S. L. L. 

BATTISHILL, JONATHAN (1738- 
<01), composer, was the son of a solicitor, 
and was born in London in May 17M. At 
the age of nine he became a chorister of fcJt. 
Paul's, and was articled pupil to the choir- 
master, William Savage, before the age of 



t hirleen. I indcr this master, who treated him 
with great, severity, lie advanced rapidly iu 
scientific, knowledge of music and in manual 
execution. When his term of apprenticeship 
expired he was already known as one, of the 
best extern pore performers on the organ in the 
country. AM his time, he composed some Hongs 
for Sadler's Wells Theatre, which procured 
him considerable celebrity. lie was next as- 
sociated with ]>r, Jinyce at the Chapel lioyal 
as his deputy, and about, the sanx; time was 
engaged to conduct I he hand at (Wont. Gar- 
den. On 11 Jan. !7f>S Mattishill waH elected 
a member of the Madrigal Society, and on 
"2 Aug. 17<| became a, member of the lloyal 
Society of Musicians ( I{Mi>rtfmftlH t Mtttlng<t& 
A'w. tuit/ /i'o//. M;r. o/' j\/trjt!ri.fttw). Here he 
became actpiainted with Miss JlavicH, the 
original Madge in * Love- in a, Village,' ami 
married her in ITiio. Soon a,f(er t.his hewas 
ajtpoinled organist of (he united pirisheg of 
St. I 'lenient, J2astclieu|i nnd St.. Martin Ongar, 
and nlsoof (Christ (Church, Newgate Street. 
1 iy these appoint inent s lie. was obliged to never 
his ('(tiineetifin with Koyee. About thesjime 
time be gave up his post at Covent (jlarden, 
ati<l Mrs. IJattishill retired fnnn public life. 
In I7(M he composed most of the music all 
the choruses and some, of the airs for uu 
upem entitled ' Almena, 7 of which tins ovtsr- 
t.ure and the rest, of the airs were written by 
Miclmcl A me. The music was exceedingly 
good; but. in consequence of the. poverty of 
the libretto, the work was only performed 
ii ve t lines. I" Hpitt* of this failure Hattislull 
pernevered in theatrical c.ompoHition, and in 
l.he same year produced the music to a panto- 
mime culled the.', Rites of J locate, 1 which ob- 
tuinedci)nsiderablesucc(!HH. Soon after thus he 
set to music a collection of hymns by Charlt** 
Wesley, and wrote a number of songs and a 
set of sonatas for the harpsichord. Jn 1771 
he received a gold medal from the Catch 
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Club for his cheerful tflec, * Come bind my 
brows. 7 In 1776 lie published, by subscrip- 
tion, two collections of glees, and about. the 
same time he took considerable intoiust in the, 
musical and elocutionary entertainments pro- 
jected by Lee the actor and ttaildon the mu- 
sician, which took place in the tfreat room of 
the Grown and Anchor tavern. Several in- 
teresting choruses were composed by JlaM.iw- 
liill for these occasions. At this time he led 
a very domestic life, hiseultivnted tastes and 
his love of literature providing him with 
plenty of occupation. After the death of his 
wife, in 1777, he sought distraction in dissi- 
pation, thereby injuring 1 his health and di- 
minishing his fortune. After a lonjjf illness 
he died at Islington on 10 Dec. JH01, and 
was buried, in accordance with his riving re- 
quest, in St. Paul's, near the remains of Dr. 
Boyce. The funeral service was composed 
by Dr. Busby, and Battishill's own beautiful 
six-part anthem, ' (Jail to Remembrance/ was 
sung, andacconipuniedbyAttwood. 1 1 is works 
are vigorous and original, having a curtain 
analogy to those of Puruell. His part-writ- 
ing is exceedingly inge.nions and interesting. 
His playing of thu organ and harpsichord 
was dignified and tasteful, though dexterity 
and rapidity of execution wero disregarded by 
him.. Busby relates that ho used frequently 
to say ' I 'am no finger merchant.' Ili's 
playing of Handel was particularly excellent. 
Besides the collection of his works pub- 
lished during his lifetime, several antheniH, 
chants, and psalm-tunos wore published after 
his death by Page in 18Q4-. In the British 
Museum there is a copy of 'Two Anthems, 
as they are sung in St. Paul's Cathedral .' 
These are ' Call to Remembrance ' ("six par to) 
and ' How long wilt Thou forgot ine H ' ( "(i ve, 
parts). Copies of his collection of songH and 
glees are in the library of the Royal College, 
of Music. 

[Busby's History of Music, vol. ii. ; Concorl- 
room Anecdotes ; Grove's Dictionary of MUNJC 
and Musicians; European Magazine, xl. 479.1 

J. A. P. M. 

BATTLEY, HICHA11D (1770-1850), 
chemist, was the son of an architect in 
Wakefield, where he was born about 1770. 
He was educated at the \Vakeiield grammar 
school, and after serving as pupil with a 
physician at Wakefield was appointed medi- 
cal attendant in connection with the col- 
lieries in the district of Newcastle-on-Tyno. 
He then went to London to attend the 
medical schools, and after concluding his 
studies entered the service of the navy as 
an assistant surgeon, and was present at 
several engagements under Sir Sidney Smith. 



In a few years, however, ho returned to- 
London, where, ho (tarried on the business of 
| an apothecary, lirst in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and afterwards in Fore Si reel, Gripplu- 
^n to. When the London ICye Infirmary was. 
founded, ho for a time supplied tin* mod'icincs 
free, of cost, and also in-led as secretary. 
lie introduced many important improve- 
menlw in pharmacouiical operations, and at 
his own house in Kore Street, as well an 



at the Sanderson Institution, provided a 
museum of innfi'rift ww/icft which was open 
j free |,o the pupils of all the medical schools. 
lie died u|. Iterate on -1 March IH."{. 

f<iiMit, Mug. muv Kur. xlv. ">;{!-(. 



BATTY, UOHKUT (,/. ls|s\ lieutenant- 
colonel .'iu*l JMiiMteur dniu^'htsnijin, was the 
son of Ur. J'mtty, of Ilnslings |(j. v/|. At 
the, unv of liflei'ii he went to Italy, mid was 
ahle I, here to cnltivale his imhmil fondness 
for nrt. He was educated at ( in i us (College, 
(,)}im bridge. Ileenl-ered lirst for I he army, hut. 
afterwards returned to (^amln-id^-e and took 
Ihe Al.B. deM Trr in |Sl,'J. Afh-r this, how- 
ever, he served with Ihe grenadier guards 
in the campaign in I lie wH|i>ni Pyrenees,, 
and at Waterloo. Ui- puhlished an account; 
of these exploits iu a tjuitrlo volume, wilh 
plates etched by himslf, ami called c The 
Uampa.i K -n of th'.' Lrft Win-.- ( ,f |,|, n Allied 
Anny in the Western Pyrenees and South of 
Knmwi', IH|;j-.|.|: This was followed by 'A 
Sketch of l.he (.Simpai^n of |ShV lle/puh- 
lished also several volumes of tin- scenery of 
dillerent rouutrii's: ( I'Vench S<-enery/ IH^; 
'(Jerman Scenery ' and * \\'elsh S(ener\V 
1H2.'{; e Scenery (If (he Itliine, IJel^ium aiid 
Holland/ 18'Jl'i; * Ilanoveriaii, Saxon, and 
Danish Scenery/ is^JH; 'Scenery in India/ 
and 'Select, Vii-ws of the principal Cities of 
Europe/ |S:)()~;j;;. Mr exhibited at the Koynl 
Academy til, dillerent times IM-!\\ ..... n IHi>r> 
nnd I8J& llu died in Londn on UO Nov. 
1848. r lfis industry was jj>reat, his works 
carefully ami truthfully drawn, his urchi- 
tncture correct, in its proportions and out- 
lines 7 fItnDiKA,VB). His sisler is slated to 
have published a, series of views of Italian. 
scontiiy. 

[Ottlcy's Supplement to Bryan's Diclitiimry of 
Painters, 18W; Redgrave's I)tHi<umry of Ar- 
tiste of tho Knylish Hcliuul, J 87H.] K. K. 

BATTY, 1!()BKUT, M.J). (17riUM81) f . 
was born at Kirk by Lonsdale, AX'fwtiuoro- 
land. Ho graduated MJ). at the university 
of St. Andrews on ;JO Aii^. 1707, shortly 
after which he Hftl-tlwl in London as obstetric 
physician. On Sept, 1800 he, was ad- 
mitted by tho College of Physicians a licon- 
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tiate in midwifery, and on 2'2 Dec. iSOfl a 
licentiate of the college, lie was physician 
to the Lying-in Hospital, Brownlow Street, 
and lor .some years acted as editor of tin* 
'Medical and Physical Jnurniil.' Like his 
son, Colonel Robert, Ha My [c|. v.], he was 
long known as an amateur artist ((ifttt. Mny. 
new sur. xx.viii. pt. i. 110). II> spent his 
last yoars at Fairlight Lodge, Hastings, 
where he died, on 1<> Nov. IS 111 \\\ tho age 
of eighty-six. .His portrait. ly Dance was 
engraved by J )a n i< *l 1 . 

[Gonl,. Mag. new SIT. xxxiv. 2'j;>; M link's 
Coll. of J'hys. (IH7N), iii. 1J. 



BATY, m(MlAUI>(r/. 17. r ,S), divine, was 
born ul. A rt.hu rd, Cumberland, and was edu- 
cated at (Jlasgow I'liivc-rsity, where IIP re- 
coivod thedcgrccof M.. \.ii I7^". Forscven 
years from that date he wascuratcof Kirkan- 
drow-upon-Ksk, in hi* nat ive country, and in 
17JW was presented by the patron, Viscount. 
Preston, t ot lie rectory oft IIP parish. I July hull I, 
a parson a gc for himself al his own expense, 
and for the. usn of IMS parishioners provided a, 
ie.rry lor the lirst time arrnss thr river l^sk, 
which ran tlimn<rh lln I own, and across 
which tljir was no Itrid^c. lie insisted on 
the imporlance of education, and promoted 
tho ereetion of a Nchoollioiisi' in I tin tieij'h- 

^^ 

l)oiirhood. I Us Denial tcinpcr made him popu- 
lar with all classes of his neighbours, mid with 
tluMiobleinen an<i p'titleinen on both sides of 
the bonier ; hut. be was held by some to he 
too profuse in his hospitality. II<- studied 
tin; eye and ils diM-ase^and bud a local fame 
as a skilful oculist. 

liat.y published at Newcastle: I, * A Ser- 
mon on the Sacrament, with prayers for the 
two of persons in private,' I7"*l, I 1 , 'Season- 
able Advice to ii. Careless World/ I7fi<i. 
<S. 'The Yoinitf < Jci'w'yinim's Cotiimiuioti in 
Visiting the Sick,' ll'edied in ITftH. 



N Ilisl. nf C'liiiiberlainl, ii. SI ; 
s'h Jiiotf. Dii'l.| 



BAUMBUKOH, THOMAS m: </, ( 
Itt&JJ, clerk of the chancery ami keeper of 
the jjrcat seal, is mentioned* in K'^K as (hen 
holding the Imng of Kmildon in Northum- ! 
borland, to which he had been presented by | 
the king. In lo-'W he was recei\er of peii- ! 
tions from Kngland in the parliament, as' 
also in l.'MO. Met ween I April and !'.'{ June 
J332 he was one of the keepers of the great 
soul, and again lelwiM'U i:t Jan, and 17 Feb. 



, John de Stratford, bishop of Win- 
diestcr, being chancellor on both occasions. 
Jlo again held this important otlice be- 
tween (J and 1!) July I.'MH, during the chan- 
cellorship of IZidutrd di^ HyntewoHh, bisho]> 



of London, and once more upon that chancel- 
lor's doalh between 8 J)ec. 1,339 and 16 Feb. 
1 :UO ; during whic.h period tho chancellorship 
was vauiuit. A 11 or this date no more is 
heard of him. Jlo held land at Baiim- 
burgh (now Jianiborough) in Nortlmmber- 
limd, whence his name, 

[RU Purl. ii. a2, (JS, 112; Ablmv. Bot. Oriir. 
ii. a?, 7/>, 7!); Cal. liot. Pal. 118; Oil. ln<",. 
J\ M. ii. 53 ; Hardy's Cut. of Lord Chancellors 
arid Keepers of the (jrmt, Si-al, 31-33.] 

J. M. K. 

BAUME, PlKIlltK IJKNlll JOSEPH 

( 171)7-1 H7r>), socialist, was born at Mar- 
seilles in 1707. When lie was still young 
his father removed to Naples, and tliu boy 
was placed in a, military college) in that city. 
In his eighteenth year he became private 
Hem-tiny to King Ferdinand. lie left Italy 
and came to Kngland about 18:45, where ho 
was always more or less associated with tho 
advocates of social change. In IS&iJiutook 
out letters of naturalisation, lie was in 
succession a preacher of the doctrine of * re- 
forming optimism,' a theatrical manager, tho 
curator and proprietor of some '.model ex- 
perimental gardens 1 near Holloway, and a 
promoter in Manchester of public-houses 
without intoxicating drinks. Vor ninny yoars 
his mind was bent, upon tho establishment of 
a gri'iit educational institute upon a, com- 
munist ie basis. To carry out this project 
he denied himself not, only luxuries, 'but, 
almost the necessaries of life. HiMK'quiivd a, 
large estate, valued at -MMJOO/., at Colney 
Hatch, and another in Buckinghamshire, 
estimated to lie worth -t,(K)0/. ; but so many 
obstacles presented themselves that he gave, 
up his Inng-cherished plan, .During tho 
course of the (hvenite socialist agitation his 
line form, considerable knowledge, rcdy 
>peech, and power of devising astonishing 
plaeards and j roc hi run tions made him u 
notahle man. A boy whom he hud adopted 
was publicly * named 1 by Owen. Ho was 
believed to have amassed a fortune as a 
foreign spy, and his mysterious ways added 
to his reputation. For several years Hiimuo 
resided in Manchester, where ho organised 
Sunday lectures, hut in W)7 ho paid a visit 
to the'lsle of Man, and was HO pleased with 
the place that ho took up his residence theru 
in a house it) the Archway, Douglaw. Here 
bin natural eccentricities increased. His 
rooms worn so crowded wit h books, mostly of 
an antique and musty character, that there 
was no room for a bed, and lie tuVpt in a 
hammock swung from tho roof of the room. 
Only those who possessed tho secret of a "pe- 
culiar knock -were admit ted. Ho lived for 
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years in a very wretched style, but in 

was induced to take up his abode in 

comfortable quarters. His 'experimental 
gardens/ as he called them, wero almost 
opposite the present Pen ton vi lie Prison, and 
were known as the t PrenchnmnV Island, 1 
about which he used to wander in the night- 
time with a pistol, to frighten oil' unwelcome 
visitors. He was uxceedingly abstemious in 
diet, living 1 chiefly upon peas, which he carried 
in his Docket. The reason he al ways adduced 
for this self-denying 1 existence was that, he 
wished to leave as much as possible for 
charitable uses. The sincerity of this decla- 
ration was proved on his death, at. Duke 
Street, Doug-las, on 28 ( )d.. lH7r>, when it, was 
found that alt his property, including about 
10,000/., in addition to the value of the 
estates already named, was left in trust- for 
philanthropic 'purposes in the isle of Man. 
This disposition was accompanied by some 
curious provisions. Jle was buried on' ^ Nov. 
at St. George's, Douglas. A posthumous 
bust of him was executed by Mr. JO. M 
Geflowski. 

[Manchester Guardian, 30 Ont. 187/5; IToly- 
oake'K History of Co-operation, London, 1K7/5/1, 
220, 349, ii. 401-5 ; private information. | 

W, K. A. A. 

BAVAND, WILLIAM ('//. 1 551) ), having 
been educated at Oxford, became a .student 
in the Middle Temple, and published in I Hoi) 
i A work touching the good ordering of u 
Common Weale in 1) Books,' a, translation 
from Ferrariufi Montanus. The book is 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. Scattisi'ed 
up and down the work are several versts 
translations of passages from classical poets. 
Jasper Hey wood, in his translation of Se- 
neca's ' Thyestes ' (1560), mentions Bavand 
in these words : 

There Bavando bides that turned his toil 

A common wealth to frame, 
And fifreatur grace in English gives 

To worthy authors rmtnu. 

[Tanner's Bibliothoca Britannico-Hibornica 
Wood s Athenie (d. Bliss), i. 310.J A. .11. B. ' 

catholic divine, was a native of Cheshire' ami 
received his education at Oxford, where he 
graduated M. A in 1552. JI W iw one of the 
original fellows of St. John's College, and tho 
first Grreek reader there. During his resi- 
dence at Oxford he was tutor to the two 
noted writers, Edmund Campion and Ore ff ory 
Martin. Leaving this country on the change 
of rehgion in 1558-9, he pursued his theolo- 
crmrf *f u^es at Rheims and Kome, and was 

to England, and he laboured ou the 



mission fnr n, rniisid'niMe iiini>, but was at 
hist iippivbendeil iinrl K<-pl, ;i insonor in 
\YisbeHi riislle, win-re it is.^ii]i]MK.'d hr-^licd. 
II<' was nli\e nn l.'J JIUH- |,"i,s(!, when J.)r! 
( jrny of \\'i.sbeeli suldivsscd In Srrivlurv \Val- 
syn^liHin u petit inn prnyin^ fur his rch'ase. 

|KirN|. find Sirninl iJinuiy Dijiric-s ; Wood's 
K-isti Oxun.h'd. liliss), i. ,'{;; iin.ldVClnnvli Hisl. 
ii-T)!); Stale I'jiprr.s, Dojn. Kli^-il.flli, rxc ltr \ ;jo j 

T.V 

'HAWDWKN, \\IMJAM 1 1 :,<;:;.. HJ;LM, 

jesuil. | See llvi.Iitt IN, , 

1JAWDWKN, WIKMAM ( 171 j-j. |s Hi), 
mil it jimry, tin* win of Willinin Uawdwen* 
of St-one (Iij), (Vn\en, ^^nKshi^^ wns boni 
i) Marrh 17<-. ll \\s ilneiilfd jit Mun- 
ehester Mctinnl, and subsei|ni-nlly tooli holy 
orders. He is deserih'd >n the' lille-pn^es 
of II'IH bnciks MS I>.A., lint hii^ name does 
nol, Dccnrin f he li>ts of ()\ftij-d nri-nmbridott 
^nidiinh'S. He i,s said in lm\f bi't-n at one 
time ruriilf f WnKi-lifld I Lri'Tn.v's //V//,v- 
it'ltl irnrt/iiw,, p. ( J | ; be !iff'rw,'n'ds became 
mmite of IViel\ly-enni-ri;i\hni ;uid \ienrof 
llonlon runnel, benelice ni-sir Pom-iister, 
whiHi In* held till his di'iith, !! innrried, 
Dee. I7l>:;, Ann, djiii^hl.T of Willinni 
h'hui,c)[ 1 \Viilvi'lii'lcl,mnldii.(hif Hooton 
l M Sepl. 1S1II, lenviiip-t wclv.-ehildren. 
The estale of Stone (lup, vvliieh hitd been in 
his family for Iwo Inmdred \ers, WHS sold 
by Bnwdwen soon nfter h ! Miicreeilcd (o it, 

Hitwdwen, who de\nt>Ml nil his leisnre to 
antiquariini research, hermit fnin,slnl ion of 
Ihe Poniesdiiy Book Iroin tbi> .-diliou pub- 
lished by the Itenml Commission in 17WJ. 
He intended to i-omph-i,* it. in irti volumes, 
bul, two only appeared brfniv his deal h, Th 
lirst volume' WHS published in ISO!) at Don- 
wiMler withndediention ( Lord l* l iixwillini, 
under the till,, of * Horn IW; it Iranslatiou 
of the Kerord called hnjnesday, so far as 
relates to the roimly of York, inelndintf 
Ani(mn<lemess, Lonsdale, and Fimiess in 
LancaHhire, and such parts of Westmore- 
land, Cumberland, as are contained in this 
Survey ; also Ihe counties of Derby, Notting- 
ham, Rutland, and Lincoln, witll an intro- 
duction, glossary, and inde.xes,' The second 
volume appeared in lSL>,nd dealt with 1 1m 
mtmtics of Hertford, Middlesex, Bnclvintf- 
ham, Oxford, atid (Jloiu'esier. Buwdwcu 
alwo contributed a translalifm of the Domes- 
day survey of Dorsetshire to the fourth 
volume of Hutchinson's l History of Dorset- 
shire.' 

[Miinchcstor School Kt^ist-r,cd. Finch Smith, 
published by (lu-thum Society,!, '^12; Gent,. 
Ma-. Ixxxvi, pt. 2, p, ^S(I ; Jlwnter's Hist, of 
Dounury of Doucastur, JSiJS, ii. Mfl,| S. JUL. 
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BAXTER, AN 1>11K\V ( Hist; -1 750), phi- Uti n of the first 1 n'iiu;iVlo77t : Tstvonomy 
loflophic-al writer, was liorn at. Aberdeen in ; drawn up for 1 lit; use of his pupils, which was 
1680 or HiS7, and educated at King's (College, | nIVrwards translated by the author; the first 
Aberdeen. Mis father was a merchant, hut | lOnglish edition, in two'vol nines, appearing in 
Baxter appears to have maintained himself 1 740J he second in 1745, uiid a tliird, in which 
chiefly by acting s tutir to noblemen's n new dialogue was substituted lor an erro- 
sons, JI*' married in 17^1 Alice McBane, neons one, in 17(10. In IhiB work Maxtor gives 
daughter of a Berwickshire clergyman. hi | (lie argument whic.1i forms tho subject of his 
the spring of 1741 lie went with two pupils, chief work, tho Kmpiirv into the/Naturo of 
Mr. 1 lay of Ih'ummelgier, and Lord Blantyrc, the Human Soul/ The first edition is not 
to Utrecht, and resided I h-re, making occa- 
sinnal cxcMir-sions to Spa, Tleves, and othe 



dated, but appeared in October \7:}:\ (6W. 
Mtrt/. l Kcgistcr of Books 1 ); thn second ap- 



hind 
.spen 
Inun 



w:cs, until 1747, when he returned to Scot,- ,' peared in 17J47, and tho third in 1745. An 
id, and rejoined his wile and family. He- , * Appendix to the lirst purt of tho Knquiry' 
int the remainder of his life at Whining- appeared in 1750, and iscluefly occupied with 
in, near Kdinburgh, where he helped to look j u consideration of some statements in Mac- 
4ifter the allairs of his old pupil, Mr. Hay. , hLiirin's 'Account of Sir T. Newton's Philo- 
ln one of his visits to Spa, Baxter had acci- *ophical Discoveries.' .Besides these a book 
dentally met John Wilkcs, then travelling ; called 4 The Evidence of KY-ason in .Proof of 
with a tutor, and WHS fusciimli-d by t he young the Immortality of the Soul ' was published 
man, then under :JO. A correspondence b<- , from his manuscripts by Dr. Duncan in 1779. 
twcen them was maintained during the rest i Baxter's argument is that matter is esscn- 
of Baxter's life. * My first desire,' he *ays in tially inert, and that therefore all t he, changes 
a letter to his ' dejire^t Mr. Wilkcs' of April in mutter imply thn constant action of an 
;i74J), l is to serve yirt ue and religion ; my immaterial principle; and, consequently, the 
uticond and ardent wish to testify my respect universal superintendence of a divine power, 
to Mr. Wilkes.' Baxter composed a dialogue He is a tedious and lengthy, though a sincere 
called * llistor,' from the chief interlocutor, and painstaking rcusoncr! 'Poland, in his 
who was intended to represent \Vilkes, and ' .Letters to Serena' ( 1704), bad argued that 
whom Baxter laboured to make a worthy re- motion was essential to matter, a docttrine 
jircscntativcoJ theoriginalin wit and vhacity. which was generally regarded aft atheistic:. 
This dialogue defended Newton and Clarke Baxter's chief polemic,, however, is directed 
ngainst Lcihnitx, and \\iis uH'ered to Millar against Locke. The second volume givus tho 
in 1747 for publication; but rejected on the tiiM, considerable criticism of Berkeley, who 
ground flint in the judgment of three inde- bad based his argument- for theism upon thn 
pendent readers the di/cusion had losl its in- denial that matter exists; whereas Baxter 
West. Baxter's health brokedown afterhis considers tin* exist encc of matter essential to 
return to Scotland, and in January 1750 he the proof of theism. He fulls, however, into 
wrote a touchingletterto Wilke.'^autiouuciug the vulgar misconception of Be,rkeb:y's theo- 
the hopelessness of hi> niw. \Vi 1 1\i*n printed ries, He argues that dreatns arc caused by 
this letter in 175.'* nnl <li,"tribiited copies t be action of spirit mil beings, a fancy which, 
uimmgnt his friends. Baxter died on i.'l April acconling to Wurburton, causeo! his 'noblo 
,1750, and WHS buried at Whitlinuhiitn in Sir. deuitmsf ration ' to be, neglected 



Hay's fain ily \iinlt, A pn^t humous work, nn Kunwul IWttft 1 , p. ^NJ). Baxter tnay ho 

iinishedjusl hi'tore his death, appeared in tin* classed as belonging to tho school of Clarke, 

*amo year, with n dedication to \Vilke.s de- jind is more tlmn onc,e mentioned with nwpoct 

cribiug it as the xubstiwcenf a eouversiilinti hyliispersonnl friend Warburton, hut has now 1 

which they had held ia the * ('Hpuehinc'sgar- only MM historical interest. It may be remarked 

d<m Ht. Spu\v in I he .summer of 17 J.V 11 is t hat In main's no reftsrence to Jii.s countryman 

widow died in I7t0 ami win buried in Lin- and contemporary Hume, 

lithgow. I Ie left a son A levmider, who gave , Ljfu jn nj n Til p'] lia nHunnica (on in formation 



inljirmujinn lor tin* lite in the Hiogrnphia jy om ),j s wlll); lotion* t Wilki-H in Additional 
Jintannica; and tlnve daughters, He is de- >| SS , ;u)S<)7 ; Mi'U 



'w Scottish Philosophy, pp. 

cnbed asvcrvMtudiouvifieri readingthrough ,|2.-i!).j L. S. 

the night; a cheerful and modest, companion, 

very popular with young men, and elegant, BAXTKR, t -H All LKS (iHOi)-l K7D), por- 

t-hough severely economical. Utters of pre- tnut and subject ]minter T was born in Little 

J'urmunt failed tci iudtice him to take orders in Britain, London, in March 1HOO. He was t-.ho^ 

tho church of Mnglaud. son of a book-clasp maker, and wan himsolf 

Baxter's works are MS follows: * Mat ho, apprenticed to a bookbinder; but. his impulse 

fiivc (Josmothcuria I'uerilis/ an exposition in towards art was so st rong 1 hat 
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his business, and commenced a Htr 
reer as a painter, chiefly of miniat urcs and 
portraits. In 1 8^34 he made the acquaint ancc 
of George Clint, from whom lie rticoivecl some 
valuable instruction, and in the wuncyoar lit* 
exhibited for the first timo at the lloyiil Aca- 
demy. In 1839 he joined the Clipstoiic Street. 
Society, and studied there along with Paul 
Falconer Poole, William Miillcr, Duncan, 
Jenkins, Topham, and others, who afterward* 
became distinguished in the profession. I In 
became a member of the Society of Urilish 
Artists in 1842, and contributed' to its exhi- 
bitions many of the poetical and rust ic sub- 
jects and fancy portraits upon which his re- 
putation chiefly rests.' His IVmiak heads are 
especially characterised by refinement of ex- 
pression and purity of colour. Among; h is best 
works were 4 The Orphan/ painted in I Hi: 1 ,; 
' The Wanderers/ 1847; 'L' Allegro,' 1WW; 
'Loveme, lovo my Dog/ 1854; 'Sunshine' 
and 'The Bouquet/ IHGfi; 'The Dream of 
Love/ 1857; 'Little Keel Hiding Hood/ 1850; 
'Olivia and Sophia/ !Ha ; 'The Jtollud/ 
1863; 'Peasant Girl of (Jhio^ia/ 18(11); and 
' Rich and rare were t he gems she worn/ 1 W7:J. 
He died at Lewisham 10 Jan. 1870. 

[Art Journal, 18G4, pp. 14/5-7, 1871), p. 7U; 
Royal Academy Exhibition GataloguoH, 18JM-72; 
Exhibition Catalogues of Society ol 1 llriLiHli Ar- 
tists, 1842-79.] B, K G. 

BAXTER, SIB DAVID (179&-1R7U), 
baronet, a Dundee manufacturer, was thu 
second son of William Baxter, of Iklgavies, 
and was born in Dundee 15 Fob. 1793. lie 
was educated at one of the local schools, 
and, entering- business, became, while still 
young, manager of the Dundee Sugar He- 
lming Company. The concern was msvor 
prosperous, and notwithstanding his prudent 
and energetic management it collapsed in 
1826. Thereupon he became partner in the 
linen manufacturing' firm of Baxter broth*, 
which included his father and his two 
younger brothers, Edward, his elder brother, 
having left it in the previous year to com- 
mence the business of a general merchant. 
Prom the time that lie joined the firm ho 
was practically its head, and on the death 
of his two brothers and his father within a 
few years afterwards he and the former 
manager of the works remained the sole 
partners. In 1828 an attempt had been 
made by him to introduce power-loom wenv- 
ft out after a short trial it was aban- 
doned until 1836, when its revival wan fol- 
lowed by complete and extraordinary success. 
Through the mechanical skill of the junior 
partner m perfecting the machinery, and 
tne business capacity and tact of "David 



Itate.r, the Jinn speedily became one of the- 
Iwrgnsli inannfacturintf houses in the world- 
and to its remarkable success maybe in a 
largn dearer ascribed the position which 
Dundee lias attained MS t ho chief seat of the- 
linen manufacture, in Itritiiin. 

Allliou^h innHi innnersed in the euros of 
business, JJaxter took an active, if ii,(, very 
prominent, whan.! in public nllairs. fn JSl^- 
he \vas chosen a police coininissioner, and in 
1H28 a guild rounnllnr and member of tlii^ 
harbour Iwrnrd. A liberal in politics, ho 
took^ a livrly in1 i rest in ]Hflininonlai > y 
lections, both in Dundee and in the, county 
- ' 



of Kile^-vvhcro in JSHO hr purchased 
estate oJ'Kilmnron. His ( k nli^hleued regard 
for Mm welfare of his native town \vn,s ? 
however, manifested chielly in nuble and 
generous beiiefact,i(ns whirl! Iui\e -iven his 
iiaiiKi one of the hi^hosl, plnc<s of honour in 
its annals. The most notable of those was 
perhaps his nix-sent a t-ion, alon^- with his 
sisters, of thirty-ci^lil acres of land to 
Dundee, as n plen.su re-^anlen and 1-ec.reation 
ground, which, under the name of the PaMcr 
Park, was opened by Karl Itussell in Sep. 
teinku- 1H(J.;;.' ^ The foundation of the Albert, 
Institutes of Literature, Science, and Art was 
dun also cliiHly to Ills liberality and thai of 
his relatives; mid in connection wilh tins 
Dundcolnlinnary he ei-e(rte.l a eon \alesc.enf 
homo at 'Droughty Kerry at a cost of .*)(),( )00/. 
More important' than' his benefactions 1o 
Dundee, were his f-ifts in lu-half of higher 
oducation inScotlan<l, JU'si<les buiMin^ 1 and 
endowing nt U\i\n\v Kite, a .seminary for 1 ho 
odueution of yountfladie.sjic established seve- 
111! iiwpoyliuit foundations in Kdinhur^h Uni- 
verwity, including a unitbeinaticjil, a philoso- 
phical, aphysical science, nnd anal iirnl science 
scholarship, each of the, annual value of <>()/, ; 
and a chair of enpnerring, with an endow- 
ment of 5,0()0/., which, IH supplement e.d by 
an annual parliamentary vntis of *J()0/. On. 
1 Jan. IBCiii he, veccive<l the honour of a 
baronetcy. 1 1 u d iod 1 ,*f < >ct . 1 S7 In 1 KW 
h WUH nmrriort to Klixulx'lli, dau^-htcT of II. 
Mont^ome.rio, J0s(j., of Jtarralnll, Ayrshire. 
The lady survived him, but he had no family. 
Of his heritable and personal property, 
valued at 1 ,200,<KX)J., oriu half was <livided 
amonf- nonr relativtvs, and the. ot,her amo 
distant relations and publio institutions, t 
largest legncioH beinj^ r>0,000/. tt) the K 
Church of Scotland, 40,000*. to Edinburgh 
University, and 20,000/. towards the foun- 
dation of aniGchanicH 1 institute in Dundw*. 
Before his last illness his attention was 
occupied -with a schomo for linking Dundee 
with the ncig'hliouring university of St. 
Andrews, and although he did not survive- 
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to render personal aid l< tin- project, tin* 
foundation of the University Collide, Dun- 
doe, by his ivlatives in. ay hi- ivM-nnled as pos- 
sibly an important M-p towards iu rcalisa- 
lion. Towards I he pnrcha-e of building and 
pmural equipment of (bis ndh^e, a si>lcr of 
Sir David, who din! nmmm-'n'd on 111 Dee. 
1884, conl.ributed loO.OIMI/, i '/Vw., iMI her. 
1884). 

[Thonwim'H History .if iMmdiv. reviVd ; i,d 
continued if 'the pn'w'nl. liw l>y ,1,'iini's Mni'larcn 
(187-1); NoriM'*N huipliM- Crlplirii ICN of tin- 
NiuH,(!mit,h Cr.niury flST. 1 !).! T. K. II. 



BAXTER, KVAN ISITIIANAN. M.D. 
(18-U d8Sf>), physician, W.-H burn in |sj| ut 
St. Petersburg, where hi- father, James 1'av- 
tor, had resided for -Mine yeiir* a* a hitib 
ollicial in tin* cdnniliun department of the 
Russian ^ownnm-nt ,-er\ ice. Hi - i':il her nl-n 
directed I be KnjJUh M'boul at St. IVlrr-.bnr;* 
during his residence there, find in thi in-li- 
tutionM\nn bctfjin hi ^due.ihun, Stum after- 
wards, on beiuv appointed ijMM'rnmenf in- 

l' i * * t i t i 

Russian Poland, hi.- father InoK up hi. IVM- 
deuce at Kaminet/., \\hrrc Kisin SMI . brought 
up and educated till the a^e *d' -5 stern under 
the ran* of hi- parnit mid mi old Kivnrh 
tutor. In H">1 he c:ime tn Miudnml and 
enteretl th' general literatim' find .'cii-uee 
<lepartinent of Kint'V ddleye, L*>iidmi, The 
ne,\t year In* obtained an open ebidar.hip 
in classic,-, at Lincoln rnHi^r, < )\|iird. and 
stayed there fur three term , Hi nnm-r ity 
can*er, howi*\ er, \\n interrnplcd h\ the ill- 
ness and death >f hi> father, lie returned 
to Russia to nnr e and attend him, <>n 
cowing bacK be re !\'>l n>*i to ri'turn t 
Oxford. lie had hi't'inn** a po-ili\i I, ' The 
only pride: "ion/ he aid, ' wlnrli attrartt-d 
lue was that of medicine, holding nut, a it 
did, un opportunity fur tin- tnd\ ofphy irtil 
science and a hp of nimpara! i\i- intel- 
lectual fn-ethuu/ 

In October !SJt be entefrd the inedirsd 
departtuent of Kiny'.M t'olley*-, I*ondnn t and 
obtained the tir^t Warneford .ebobtr-lup n 
his entrance, In l*iir he \\a elerh-d a 
junior M'ludur, and in the MUIH- \IMII* he car- 
rid olf the Du.-i'td prixe with an e ,a\ on 
'The Minor Poem^.f Milinn/ In iMif-i he 
was appointed n^i<>taitt h*nj e-phy-ieran ). 
Kind's dolletre Hti.pital, in Isijs *.t h lilbd 
the olliee of hou,c-ph) *iriau, and in iH'.il he 
miimul the tir;*t YV arnH'ord nn/e, In Iw7O 

^*^ 1 * M* i t . 

and IH/ 1 he bet^aine .^umbrouKe medical 
registrar to King'- ( 'id !*&;<' H*^pitul. It \\, 
at- this time that he be^un to be rtppreciati-d 
not only as a man nf tin- tiivt iniidlcetiml 
calibre, but, nKo n^, a un, ! it teacher and an 



extivMordinarily careful c,linic.l observer. In 
1W> he inalrieulaled in honours at the uni- 
vii>it\ of London, and in lH<il) gnidnnted 
M.H.,jind M.I), in 1870, with hii;'b honours. 
In 1-^71 be was appointed inodiml tutor at 
King's College, and he. held this post, until 
1871, \yhen he was chosen as the successor 
to Pi'ofi'ssor (jarrod in the cliair of mattiria 
mediea and thernpenties, and as an assist nut 
physiciiMi to Kin^s ro liege Hospital; and 
tlhwe otlices be held till a month or t.wo be- 
fore his death, In |s7:J be benumt a member 
M ' t|ie Ilo^al ( 'ollejjc of Physicians, and in 
1877 he was elected a fellow. Subsequently 
be \\.MS appointed an examiner in materia 
meflica and therapeutics, nnd he also Tilled 
for live \enrs the corresponding ollit-e in t-bo 
university of bunion. In 1881 be was ap- 
pointed phvHcinn to the lloyal I ( 'ree. Hospital. 
He died at his residence, Woymnnth Street, 
Port bind Place, London, on f 1 Jan. 1885. 

Kaxter translated Ivindtleisch's ' Patbo- 
loyirjil IIi-.tobif>'y ' for (he New Sydoiiham 
Society ; prepared the fourth edition nl'Onr* 
rod 1 * 'M^sentiah of Materia. Medii-a;' and 
made- .Miime valuable evperiments on * The 
Ad ion of the ( bim-botm A Ikuloids and their 
( 'nn^eneiN on Piacteria ami Oolourlews Pdool 
* 'orpn-rlei ' described in the 'Practitioner/ 
l*7o, lie nlo dn-w up an able ' Report on 
the Ksperimental Study <>f < t erlin Disin- 
firtniit 1 . 1 printed in the * Privy Council lie- 
port-,* (new serie*), |87f>; and contributed 
a remarkable article to I lie k Hrilisli arid 
l^oriMi-.n Medict( 'hiriir^ical Review 'in 1^77 
*>n the \a.'0-<iuotor nervous .system. His 
minor M riling* ineluo'e a series of physio- 
bu'ie-iil note* whii-h be ccmtrihiited to the 
' \cadeuj\ ' for many years. 

# 

j L'ini'ti, -,M ,1,-iu. ISK.'i, p. 1H1 ; Tinitis, If) Jan. 
s,' , M.-di.Ml Dirrrd.ry ( IHH-1), 7*"i.| T. (J. 



BAXTKR, ,l(i|IN ( 178 1 -iMfiM), jrinl.ir 
jtinl jtuhli^hi-r, \\iis horn at Ii-it'lihurst^Surrcy, 
^)Uct.l7sl. Marly in life li.- settled in 

1 'W i- a^ li bookseller ntld printer. Htft \VilM 

fh- tir-t printer to use tin* inking roller, 
A\birh ws made under Ids superintendence 
by a -nddh'i* nt, L\ves. Uobert llnrrild, 
who u.--d>ted him in bis experiments, after- 
\vnnK fmniL'bt out u patent for tlie eompo- 
>itioti roller, and realised by it n, bumlHome 
torluni', Among the earliest of Puixter's cn- 
ti-rpriMe,> was 1 he publication of it liir^fM|mirtr) 
Mills ininotntcd by the I lev. .John Styles, 
D,D, f ami illuM rat cd with wood < i n^mviu^s. 
Thi* work, known us Hiixter's Hible, met 
with an immense snle.esnet'ially in America. 
Hi^ other publications include several im- 
jiortwnt works on the topography of Sussex, 
inni * Th* Library of Agricultural Know- 
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ledge,' which had a very extensive circula- 
tion. Along with his youngest son, AV. K 
Baxter, he started tho * Sussex Agricultural 
Express.' He was an enthusiastic cricketer, 
and the joint, if not the solo, author of the 
book of rules for that sport, the first over 
published, named ' Lambert's Cricketer's 
Guide/ after the celebrated profosaionnl of 
that name. He died 12 Nov. 1 858. .Baxter's 
second son, George Baxter, waa the in von tor 
of the process of printing in oil colours. 

[Lower's Worthies of Sussex, 283-4.1 

T. F. H. 

BAXTER, NATHANIEL (.//. 1600), 
et and preacher, was tutor in Grade to Sir 
lilip Sidney, and has been proved by Joseph 
Hunter, in nis 'New Illustrations of Shahc- 
speare ' (1845), to be the author of ' ( Juraniu/ 
a work previously ascribed to Nicholas Bre- 
ton. By the fact that he was 'tutor' to 
Sidney, his birth probably preceded 1500, 
We learn that he was probably of Magda- 
len College, Oxford, in 1560, from an e.ntry 
in the ' Spending- of the Money of .Robert 
Noweir (Spending, edited by 'Dr. Gronart, 
1879), Baxter was one of the signatorids to 
the famous letter addressed to the puritan, 
Thomas Cartwright, dated London, 25 May 
1577 (BKOOK'S Lives, ii. S4MJ; MM, ,/fr- 
yister, p. 896). Several puritanic books wtsro 
issued by him about the name time. One 
of them, bearing no date, is entitled : ' A 
Soueraigne Salue for a Sinfull Soule, com- 
prising a Necessarie and True Meaues wherby 
A sinfull conscience may bo vnburdenod ami 
reconciled to God ; wherein you shall find 
all the Epithetons or Titles of the Son of God 
which for the most part are found in Scrip- 
ture.' Another of his works was called 
'Calvin's Lectures or Daily Sermons upon 
the Prophet Jonas, translated into English 
' by Nathaniel Baxter/ with a complaint in 
verse and a long dedication to tfir John 
Brockett (1578), another edition being dedi- 
cated to Sir Francis Walsingham from < Kod- 

? ^ 9 22 Jan ' 1677 5 and he alsopublished 
A Oatholique and Ecclesiastical Exposition 
of the last Epistle of John, collected out of 
the Works of the best Writers by Augustine 
Maj-loraV dedicated to Lady Walsingham 
<1578). A few years later a treatise of a 
very different type was published by him : 
p. Nathanaelis Baxteri Oolcestrensis quros- 
tipnes et responsa in Petri Eanii [qu. Kami PI 
dialecticam, 5 London, 1585 (WATT'S Hibl 
-Brit.), 

He became warden of St. Mary's College, 
Youghal, Ireland, in 1592, and was inducted 



Uloyne (patent at Lismorc). Though origi- 
nally ii, popish establishment, tho wardonship 
became one of the sinecures wliicJi abounded 
in thrisi) tlayw. Thn college itself had been 
'spoiled and Avellnitfh demolished' in 1579, 
but the- warden's house either remained or 
was rulmill, and to-day a houw, wliioh is now 
pointed out at. Ytmghal as Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's residence, when he was there, is waid 
to have been tlus warden V. ( )n :#> Aug. 1597 
hiLKler, who hud hitherto continued in the 
enjoyment of his wardenslup without intor- 
ruptioii, found that the revenues of tho col- 
Irgowere tlitt'iitened with the Into of other 
monastic, foundations, and was obliged to give 
his bend of 1,000 marks that hit would, with- 
in forty days after demand, resign his oiHce. 
( )n :M April I5JJS complaint was made to the 
court of revenue exchequer, that Huxter had 
refused to allow the ollicer of the court to 
8U(jiU'stwte the revenues of the, college. An 
a ttacJiment was issued against him, and anew 
Hecjncstration issued, On iJO .1 nne ITiJW Jkx- 
ter, haviiipr resisted the surrender of his oilier, 
availod liimself of the * forty days' license/ and 
before the time had expired privately passed 
his letter of attorney to three, gentlemen, 
authorising them to dispose of the college 
revenues, They accordingly demised them 
and the college' house, to Sii- Thomas Norm 
Baxter then resigned; but tliecommissioniirw, 
finding 1 that tho revenues had been disposed 
of, refused to accept the trust (HAYMAN, 
Notw nnti. Jlwwh uf the Awient JMtjiom 
FonntfatioM at JF o////^//, vn t (fork, Youghal 
(Limlwiy), 1H55). Haxter left Ireland in 
1590. I In is next fouiul viear of f lVoy> in 
Monmouthshire, and compounding for IUB 
lirsWruits of t-he living 1 L'O May Um. it 
was while iu this obscure retreat that ho 




Philosophic "Written iiy 
Printed by Kd, Allde tor JOdward White, 
and are to bo soldo at tho little north dom-o 
of Saint Paulos Church, ut the signo of tho 
Gun, KK)6' (4to). ThiH is now imu o 



un, )6 (4to). ThiH is now mu of tho 
rnreHt of bookH, and has never betn reprinted. 
In Oower'B (Jollectne,a Andol'otjtica f 



(pt. ii, pp. 21-a) will b(j found a full 
account of it, with churtte.teriHt.ic and fairly 



ffice of warden 23 May 1592 by Dr. 
1 WiUiamLyon,Cprotestant) bishop of Cork and 



reprtHeutativo quotations. 'Ourania,' iVe* 
quently desciribea it. author's t-utorial r<da- 
tion toSirPhili]) Sidney^and there are various 
detailft of tho poet's history and of hm hoiwo 
m Troy. The name ' Tiwiwtor ' revtwils the 
playtul titb given by Sidney to his tutor: 
and so tho N, B. of Uio tJtVjia^ Torga* 
ster, 1.0. Back or J3uxter. Thoro arts a mul- 
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titude of addresses in verse to contemporary 
'fair ladies and brave men/ eudi Mijned 



N. B,, and evidently written with a view to 
some pecuniary reward. * < >urania ' resembles 
Sir Robert ('-buster's ' Uosalind, or Love's 



Sir 
Martyr.' 



fair 

Hlvoniu'lteliquus 



lor'six^MMith'orfOT'ninetftonth'fw^w^w), 
which would reconcile' la November 7 as tlie 

datmf his birth with that uivon hi* Itelinuim 



In thn ' Bre. vhite, ' of tliu lifts of his wife, 
Baxter desrribos his lather us ' a mean ireo- 



Our last notice of Baxter shows him .still holder, nallm! a tfenthjraaii for his ancestors 




arguments of Mr. .fo. J)nwnes, Bachelor in ; Baxter f|. v.], the noplww of Richard Bax- 
THvmitie. in a < 'ontroversie nf Justifying ter, in ///.v * Reliuuijo llaxturianm.' The mi- 

h % . * * I * t \ *1 1 I 4 < t . tfc >- .** 



/ V ft 4 f 1 1 f li T * '^ i 1 ' T i i " **!* rr-*/r 

that it hat! taken him two years to 



f 

b feared that- this return homo was 



gotpossassionof it at'onvtni<nt "uphi'inisin tatid by Ilu looso life of his father, In lug 
for a willing di'hiy in 'anHwormjr' a formi- j youth ho hud ( ^amblnd iwvay ' liin freehold 
dablu opinnnt. *Nnt.huni'l Ii:ixttr, Imvin^ \ jM ( o]H'rty, and othcrwinn involved himself in 
lonhntinv li'ft You^hnli^spnsnl himsi'If to clcbts mid diilionltii^, HO that the oun 



thiH Mort. by I)O\VIHM: * In tin* insriMjitinn \ wifi* and mother mut havu bwn hard put to- 
though it nll'as k him in j*Ufh sort to stih 1 ; if. lliil; a ^rnat> f docimvn, and pormanont 



f tbinlii 1 to tniiki 1 lb<* nudir In- \ ohnnpM ii ami t ()Vftr thuoldw Baxtru*. Through 

* HMjirrliin of tho Sc.ritunw 1 ho was awa- 



leevo that T bud met with my peer HI, |i*nst ; f *Hearrhiritf of the Scriptures 
and iff were a Hit linn (TloitVr, lib. i. Sat. 7) : Uened to a WIISH of his misconduct. From 
ho wero no lesse then a Biu'hiuH; yet could , about tint time his son Richard wan born, Bax- 
ho not. without tfreat nrropiiifi* rhullen^e ; fer senior showed by his altered daily life how 

titles to himn'lfis having never taken j profound and real was tho cluing ellected in 
decree in eitlier nf the universities,^//// him. The * Reliquito Baxtitrianm ' furniMhus 

w> wr;/v* wnrtfaN uf }"/////// thi'ii wits i sorrowful tfliniNses of the nmdition of Eaton- 
Oaptaine Stultelie innnjues of Ireland, or i C'onstantineatulof Ili^h Kmill. fntho latter 
Ilobert Vermntius in the Oouwil of Trent ] there were* four readers ' in the, course, of mx 
archbishop of Armittfh' (To the. IJeader), ; years -Mil of them f?nwHly ignorant, and two 
Nothing later is known of Baxter, He muwt ! of them inunoral men, At ICaton-Uonstan- 
havft reached a ripe iddu^ein MJ.'i.'i tto; for in tine there was a ' render 1 of eighty years of 
M)urania/ writ tei before IIIIMJ, biMJeM-nbed i ^e, Sir (i,e. Uiw.) William RO^M'H, who 
lihnwlf Ihux: Miever prenehed, though he held two living 

Anil now i*umii irwmiiiK M Kndyini.m, ! twenty miles apart, liw Hifflit. failing ho 
TLjhas reaped Anthrmv A AVimil.lnit doubt- i '7""'"' 1 ^ Bayers 'without, boot, butmu- 
liHH was < f Oxford ' i ployed n notnuion thnwhor or labourer ono 

rn ,' <t .'*' * if * ' ' y 1 " 111 '* a tailor another, to r 

nrl /I? aijUiontij^ ^..^^l'^ 1 ' Mn \ v* ul * T ** ! and at the hist his own non, *.,? mnv nm 
MS. OhoruH U. urn Itnt. Mm., u<l Hurt.*., , ^^ , lm , ^^ ftl j ' th(1 irf , 

' ' ' ' ' ' tained orders and Huppliod onn of Ins places. 



possible tuuttho puriHh-dt*rkmifi\\ 
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whom drank themselves to beggary, At the 
Age of ten he was removed from his maternal 
grandfather's care to Eaton-Constaiitine.. 
There one of the curates of ' Sir 7 William 
.Rogers, who was discovered to have officiated 
under forged orders, became his principal 
schoolmaster. The man had been an attor- 
ney's clerk, ruined himself by hard drinking, 
and turned curate for 'a piece of brood. 1 
He only preached once while Baxter wus 
being^ taught by him, and then was drunk. 
In his 'Apology for the Nonconformist 
Ministry ' (p. 58) Baxter speaks favourably 
of the ability and moral character of lifs 
next teacher. He tells us he was ' a grave 
and eminent man, and expected to bo made 
a bishop.' But he also clisappointud him; 
for over two years he never taught him ono 
hour at a tima He was a severe railer 
against the * factious puritans.' 

Subsequently Baxter was transferred to 
the free school at Wroxeter, with Mr. John 
Owen for master. Here he had for school- 
fellows two sons of Sir Richard Newport 
(afterwards Lord Newport) and a lad, Richard 
Allestree jji . v.], who came to be known a 
provost of Eton College, and rugius professor 
of Greek at Oxford. 

On his education as thus conducted Sir 
James Stephen pronounces : ' The three re- 
maining years of his pupilage . , , were 
spent at the endowed school at Wroxeter, 
which he quitted at tho age of nineteen 
[eighteenth year], destitute of all mathema- 
tical and physical science, ignorant of lie- 
brew, a mere smatterer in Greek, and pos- 
sessed of as much Latin as enabled him in 
after-life to use it with reckless facility ' (J&* 
-says in Ecclesiastical Biography). 

Richard Baxter through life deplored his 
lack of academic training and literary furni- 
ture. In ' Reliquiae Baxteriona,' ani in his 
autobiographical poems (see below), he makes 
humble and passionate lamentation over his 
neglect of scholarship in youth. Even more 
pathetically dignified is 'his answer to An- 
thony & "Wood's inquiry whether he were an 
Oxonian. 'As to myself/ he wrote, 'my 
faults are no disgrace to any university ; for 
I was of none. I have little but what I had 
out of books, and inconsiderable helps of 
country tutors. "Weakness and pain helped 
me to study how to die; that set me on 
studying how to live ; and that on studying 
the doctrine from which I must fetch my 
motives and comforts. Beginning with ne- 
cessities I proceeded by degrees, and now am 
going to see that for which I have lived and 
studied' (WOOD'S Athena). 

When he was fitted to go to Oxford, his 
teacher, John Owen, rather recommended 



I that instend of doinjf so lie should place 
himself under the tuition of Mr. Uichard 
Wiekstead, ehnnlain to the. council at Lud- 
low, who was allowed by tho king to have a 
single pupil. Ho assented, under the natural 
expectation that, ns being his tulor's 'one 
scholar,' he should be thoroughly taught 
The- trust wns falsified. AVicksteml all but 
absolutely neglected his pupil. The only 
advantage gained in Ludlow Castle was that 
Baxter was left very much to himself in a 
pruat library. Whilst- Wiekstead was pay- 
ing t court t-o his superiors, mid plotting for 
preferment, his one schohir was enriching 
his strenuous and ngile intellect with all 
manner of miscellaneous rending. < )nly once 
waa he templed from his beloved books and 
recluse studies. Ho wns on this occasion 
nearly bitten with guming, having won gold 
too easily ; but, lie escaped by resolute obe- 
dience to his accusing conscience (Ifoliq. 



BHxter dwells Umderly on tin* instruction 
in divine things, and the example given him 
by his father, as that father in turn told 
Dr. Bates how very early tliu sou became 
grave and serious when religious conversation 
was going- on (JUriw, Mineral Stonwrn fir 



Jfatrter). lie himself modifies the. 
laudation, acknowledging t-luif. his fondness 
for apples ^iind ijtmrs led him not unwil- 
lingly to join his companions in robbing 
orchards and other boyish frivolities. In 
Ida i'ourtoMulh year hu hud bi,u.'n greatly 
;hindore<r and dulled by tint formal fashion 
m wlue.h ho und oilier boys were admitted 
to confirmation by Bishop Morton, 'Ho 
anked no questions,' says ho, ' required no 
certificate, und Jwstily said, us ho passed, 
three, or four words of a jrniynr which I did 
not understand ' ( Third ftofmw <if Wmew 
formtotet p. 40), In spit,e of this, he, was 
irequently much troubled nlxjut his soul's 
salvation, I To aim* tdls ns how in his fifteenth 
year an ' old torn book, 1 lent by a poor man 
to his lather, ' poworiully ae<;t,ed lum/ Tho 
book was an adapted Koman cutliolie one, 
entitUnl 'Bunny's ,U,esolution ' (BAXTI-3K, 
Affouwt Itewlt to a fttrffyn Jurixdwtion, p. 
540). To this miecuodf <K& 1>V, lliuhiml ttMufa 
Bruiaod Itoed ; 7 and late, other practical 
puritan books deepened iirst impressions, a 
PerkniB ' On KoptmtantKJ,' On Living and 
Bymg Well/ ' On th Government of tlio 
rongu6/ and Culvenvell ' On Faith,* and tho 
like. 

On leaving Ludlow (JaHtlo in 1038, Jiis 
tutor urged him to give up any intention he 
might have had of studying for the ministry. 
Wickstead painted to his vivid imagination 
the gay life of tlio court, and arguud that 



^ 
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there was nothing to hinder Baxter's rising 
there. Ho allowed himself to bo ovor-por- 
suadecl his parents unfortunately having 



But about his twentieth year he came to 
know two subsequently eminent noncon- 
formists Joseph Synionds. assistant to Ga- 

i . *-\ i *t . V ^ ^ 



.seconded tho tutor in this instanceand , taker, at Hotherhithe, London, and Walter 
went up to t.hn court, with a letter of in- ' Oradock,one of the early silenced and ejected 
troductum to Sir Henry Herbert, then mas- | (1634), and their associates. These he met 

ji.i i i r _._.______. i / i "i ^-ni < .- 



ter of tho revels. Ife ingenuously confesses 
that, whilst lie was cordially welcomed, a 
month at Whitehall with the* court sufficed 
to disgust him with a courtier's life. 

The departure from tin* court was pro- 
bably hastened by a message of tho illness 
of his mother, lie set out for Eaton-Con- 
stantino, and arrived there after a hairV 
breadth escape from a groat danger to find 
her in extremity of fluttering. She lingered 
through the. winter and spring, and died on 
10 May 10?M. On thus returning homo IKS 
further found his former school master (( hven ) 
dying of consumption. At. the, request of 
Lord Newport he undertook the charge of 
the school till the e vent- of the illness was 



in and near Shrewsbury. Their fervent 
piety and faithful preaching greatly attracted 
him. But what mainly determined his closer 
examination of their grounds for remaining 
out of the pale of the national church, was 
the relentless * silencing ' and persecution as 
of personal enemies, to which the noncon- 
formists were exposed by bishops who were 
themselves anything but apostolic. Still, he 
had no scruples about subscription when he 
thought of ordination. 

In' 1638 Foley of Stourbridge recovered 
some lands at Dudley which had been left 
for charitable purposes, and adding some- 
thing of his own, he built and endowed a 
new schoolhouse. Thereupon he offered to 

* 4P-4. ! . _ __ 



seen. Within three, months Owen died, and ! mako Baxter head master, with an usher 

* , i it l ill" 'ill* it* mi m i -i i 



imdur him. This oiFer he accepted. Accom- 
panied by his friend Foley and another, James 
Kerry, ho repaired to Worcester and was or- 



Baxter, being freed, went to live with hid 
father. About a year subsequent, Ins father 
married Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas ( 

Hunks. She proved u, true helpmeet, living ; daiiied by liighop Thornborough, and re- 
to the advanced ngu of ninety-six, and long cu lived, a license to teach the school at Dud- 
surviving her hitslmml and stepson, loy. His first public sermon was preached in 
As \VIIH inevitable, his leaving of the court ' the tipper Church of Dudley. lie also speedily 
and his mothur'H deathbed revived his origi- went round about the neighbouring villages. 
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nal intention of becoming a minister of the Ho does not claim that he made any very 
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raudiiM and Ockhnm, and inniimurtiblu other 

volumes, that afterwards loiulud IUH margins. 

Thus far he luul binai an un<uoHtionui 



'Wroxeter. There his studies were much in- the people of Dudley and the villages were 
terrupted by his continued Ill-health (vio- proud of the inauguration of so marvellous a 
lent cough 'and spitting of blood)* Yet he ministry among them, 
pumied with earnest IHJHH his theological While in Dudley the evangelical noncon- 
roading and examinations. He sharpened formists of the place were his intimate and 
his intellectual ar.uteness by prolonged nc- ! ' most inward 7 friends. They furnished him 
quaintimco with the sehoolmun, especially ! with a number of books and manuscripts on 
Aqtiimm itml puns ScotUH, and \vith 3)u- the mattes in debate between them and the 

ch urch, or of primitive episcopacy over against 
that of tho national church, 

The result of his scrutiny of the literature 
of both sides was that, in part, Baxter was 
established in his conformity, and in part 
constrained to become a nonconformist. 
Kneeling he thought lawful ; wearing the 
wirplico doubtful j the cross in baptism un- 
lawful ; a liturgy lawful, and might be law- 
fully imposed ; but his own church's liturgy 
confused and defective. 

What most of all offended his conscience 
was the want of discipline, as shown by the 
' promiscuous giving of the Lord's Supper to 
drunkards, swearers, and all who had not 
been excommunicated by a bishop or his 
chancellor.' Second only; to this was his 
sense of rashness in subscription ; for though 



conformist. His parents und roliit.ivwn on 
both widths, and his second mother, wove all 
conformists. Mis circle of friends and assn- 
d.at.eis hithurto w<irt>, also conformists. 



reading, voracious though it was, ran in the 
same grooves. His theological tutor (Garbet) 
was a stout churchman," and supplied him 
with the groat church defences of Hooker 
and Do wiiliam, Sprint and Burgess, and 
others who had opposed nonconformity 
(Apvkyy for NtmMnformfrt*, p. 69), li 



also happoncid that the only nonconformist 
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minister Icnown to him (IJarnoll of Upping- 
ton), while a blameless and good man, was 
110 scholar. 
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lie still approved of bishops and a liturgy, lo 
'subscribe e.i- animo that there was nothing 
in the Articles, Homilies, and the Liturgy 
contrary to the Word of God ' was what ho 
could not do again. 

When the e et cwtoni ' oath was passed, 1 IMO 
Baxter was settled in Bridgnorth, Shropshire, 
Here he was acting as assistant minister 
to the Rev. William Miulstard, whom ho 
describes as 'a grave and severe divine, 
very honest and conscientious j an oxcollont 
preacher, but somewhat allliotod with wunt; 
of maintenance, but more with a doud-honrtod 
improfitablti people. 7 In this oharg'o tho as- 
sistant minister hud a very largo congropi- 
tion to preach to, and he was roliuvod from nil 
those things about which ho scrupled or which 
he held for unlawful. I Le often roud tho Book 
of Common Prayer before lift jmuiehod ; but 
he never administered the Lord s simper, never 
baptised a child with the sign oi tin* crows, 
never wore a surplices, and never appeared at 
any bishop's court. The people, wow donsoly 
ignorant. ' T was then/ lie ways, ' in tho. fer- 
vour of my affections, and mwifproao.lwd with 
more vehement desires of man's conversion.' 

The clergy of Salop appointed a meeting 
at Bridgnorth to consider tho ' et ciotora' 
oath. Christopher Cartwriglit, defended it ; 
Baxter condemnnd it. Tho objections to tho 
oath, as put and enforced by the assistant 
minister, were deemed more formidable than 
were the answers satisfactory. The mooting 
broke up in a state of consternation. ( >nmj 
is not too severe on this clauno when lin 
says: 'An oath binding fallible men never 
to change^ themselves, or give their consent 
to alterations, however necessary, and in- 
cluding an "et ccetera" nobody knows what, 
is among the greatest instances of ecclesias- 
tical despotism and folly on record/ Buxtnr 
resolved that he would never subscribe to it. 
And that, characteristically, sent him yot 
again to his books to examine what liad 
been written on that episcopacy, whose yoke 
he was beginning to feel to be unbearable. 
He enumerates a library of treatises, foreign 
and home, examined by him, The final re- 
sult was a full and clear conviction that tho 
episcopacy of the church of England waw a 
totally different thing from primitive episco- 
pacy (Treatise of JBpwcopacy, preface, 1'ttHl 1 ). 

The Scotch troubles had now begun ( Ittrttt ). 
The Earl of Bridgewater,lord president of the 
marches of Wales, passing through Bridg- 
north to join the king at Newcastle, wu 
informed on Saturday evening that neither 
Madstard nor Baxter made tho sign of the 
cross, that they neither wore a surplice, nor 
prayed against the Scots. The earl told his 
informant that he would be in church on 



the inorrmv and see for himself. The ami 
senior minister took flight jmd In ft Baxter to- 
faco tho peril. But Bridg-owator on this 
Sunday changed his purpose nnd proceeded 
t.o Liehfiold, so that nothing- camo of it. 
'Thus I continued,' says Baxter, 4 in my 
liberty of proaohing tho gospel a.t Bridg-north 
about a Vi-ar and three quarters, which I took 
to bo a, very groat, mercy in t hose troublesome 
times; 

A potition was sent from Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire, against their parson, named' 
Dance, It reported him as an ' ignorant and 
woah man, who preached but once a quarter, 
was a fro<jucntor of alehouses, and sometimes 
drunk ; ' whilst his curate was * a common 
tippler and drunkard, a. railler and trader in 
unlawful marriages; The vicar, conscious of 
his me.ompctoney atid un worthiness, ollorcd 
to compound with (he town, lie proposed to- 
allow (JO/, per annum to a pivaehi-r, whom u 
committee of fourt een of them should choose, 
in place of his present curate. This preacher 
he, would alloNy to nroach when he ploasod, 
ami ho himself would read prayers and dis* 
charges any otlmr parts of parish routine. Tim 
town, having agreed to this, withdrew their 
intended potition. Hereupon, after trying a, 
Mr. Lapthorn, tho committee of Kiddormin- 
st or applied to Maxtor to become their loot uror. 
Tho invitation was sent on ! March HMO-1,, 
and tho logal instrumont appointing him m 
datodf) April HUL Afloctionalo and urgent, 
lottery accompanied tho invitation ( #,;&>/'# 
Mti8. in Williams'* Library, London). Bax- 
tr felt it to bo his duty 'to go to Kidder- 
minster. After preaching' OIK* day bo wan 
chosen by the electors Mwhiu tiwtntttitwth'* 
Tho work done by Richard Baxter in Kid- 
dorm in Htor has passer! into history, Whomis 
in tho bog'inning thn moral ( not t o wpt*ak of tho 
godly) wore to ho oountod on tho ton iingors, 
ro very Innff a passing* traveller along t-ho 
Ht roots at (i given hour hoard tho sounds of 
praise and prayor in ovory bouwobold, For 
tlm ovi(kmoH of his powor in his p roach ing, 
'Reliquiw Baxtorianm* ami i lulu my V * Ac- 
count/ and other easily accessible authori- 
ty may bu coiiHulluci. Jtiwtw had only 
boon two ytiars at IUH po,st in Kidderminster 
wlwii tlu civil war burst out. All Worcus- 
t(wlure (in a wonms) Hidod with tho king, 
whilst Jlichard Jkxto.r, though loyal to tlw 
monarchy, sidod with tlm ])arliamont, IIo 
rocommmidod tho ' prokwtat ion,' This drow 
upon him tho evil tongues of tho cavaliors. 
lie temporarily rotirtd to OlotuuMtur. Ho 
wan preaching' at AIiMtr f on dtt Oct. I64a, 
during th battlo of Kd^hill (JtM/. Bark 
pt i. 4&~4). Ho i-oturnod. but only to bo 
driven out Hjxjtxlily agiuii. TwarilB tho 
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close of KWa, on occasion of tho king's ' decla- 
ration' being road in the market-place of Kid- 
derminster, a country gentleman who offi- 
ciated stopped at sight of Baxter passing, and 
called out ' Thoro goes a traitor.' He removed 
next to Coventry. There ho found himself in 
association witli no i'owor than thirty fugitive 
ministers of the gospol, among whom were 
Kichard Vinos and Anthony Jlurgess, Drs. 
Bryan and Grew. Ho officiated as chaplain 
to the garrison, preaching once wush Sunday 
to tho soldiers, and nnco'to thn townspeople 
and distmgui*h<'.d strimgrn-H, including Sir 
Kichard SkoHmgton, Colonel Godfrey Bos- 
villo, Georgw Abbot, thu layman scholar 
[a. v.], and many othnro. For all his services 
lie took only ' bod and board. 1 a 

His powm's w<w new more strikingly ex- 
hibited than in Coventry. Tho anabaptists 
and othtM'M of tiro brood of fractions and sec- 
1 arios Hwarmwl in tho parliamentary army, 
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. 

mmorally worn t!ou1>l fully dispose! towards 

Baxter. Tlw Lord Protector dislike*! his 

H<< innocentl hil'orms us : < Ho 



loqaac-ity. Ho innowmtly itilonns us : l IIo 
rOromwoll] wouhl not dispute with mo at all ; 
but ho would i good dtsenurso vwry lluontly 
pour out himwlfm the oxtollmgoi'te grace, 
which wan savoury to thow that had right 
principle, though h harl Homo mwundor- 
Htan<lingH of fnv gnuM* himscll.* J^ut, with 
t^vory deduction, IJaxt<Td(worvwl tho rospect 
of hm in1.rl(K!Utor, ovi-n though OromwoUs 
VIOWH (H)ntnistiMl favourably in HOUIO nwiwctH 
witli Baxter's narrower dogmatism. 

Aftf.r Nuwtby, whom* battk^UtMd h<* viwit<ici, 
ho Wamo ch'aplain to Colonel WhalUvy's 
regiment })y advic of thu iiiinwliffH assembled 
at Oovontry. II^ wart pwstmt at noveral 
HiiMnw, l)ut twvnr iu any actual (aigagomunt, 
r riio latter fiutt did not wivo him irom a pre- 
posterous Htory of hiw having killwl a man 
L 1.1 t.i,...>i > k ^j wjtiiluMl nun oi a modal 



m cold blood anil robbtul him ot a 




Brit, 177K f1 >. 18). , . - 
Hi* attiturto duriiiff tlu- cjiyii war is 
summarily Htatinl by Imuscll : I make no 
doubt tlmt loth yartioH wow to blame, aw it 
commonly falUith out in wont wars and 
oontontlmiB, and I will not IM ho that will 
instify oitlicr of thim. I doubt not but the 
and mdimw of th younger inox- 



JLXKrfCvVi*liT'rTn in*** * nrr***^p* ** * M 

perioncod nort of roligiouH pooplo niado many 
pArliunimt mem and minwtow ovowo thom- 
Helviw to ktMip i>ac(* with tluwo Jlotspuia. 
No doulit but much incliwaxrfm ap^ired, 
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and worrto than uidiBcrolioii m the tirami- 
TOL, in. 



tuons petitioners, and much sin was com- 
mitted in the dishonouring of the king, and 
in the uncivil language against the bishops 
and liturgy of the church. But these things 
came chiefly from the sectarian, separating 
spirit, which blew the coals among foolish 
apprentices. And as the sectaries increased, 
so the insolence increased. One or two in 
the house and five or six ministers that 
came from Holland, and a few relicts of the 
Brownists that were scattered in the city, did 
drive on others, and sowed the seeds which 
afterwards spread over all the land. . . . But 
I then thought, whoever was faulty, the 
people's liberties and safety should not be 
forfeited. I thought that all the subjects 
were not guilty of all the faults of king or 
parliament when, they defended them : yea, 
that if both their causes had been bad as 
against each other, yet that the subjects 
should adhere to that party which most se- 
cured the welfare of the nation, and might 
defend the land under their conduct with- 
out owning all their cause. And herein I 
was then, so zealous, that I thought it was a 
great sin for such that were able to defend 
their country, to be neuters. And I have 
been tempted since to think that I was a 
more competent judge upon the place, when 
all things were 'before our eyes, than I am 
in the review of those days and actions so 
many yonrs after, when distance disadvan- 
tageth tho apprehension 1 (Relig.Eaxt. pt. i.39) . 
In 1647 he lived in retirement among various 
friends, and finally with the Lady House of 
ttouso-Ltmeh (Sir Thomas House's). A vio- 
lont and ' prodigious bleeding at the nose ' left 
him in a sorrowfully languid state for weary 
months, This sudden arrest of his activity 
was extremely trying; he had multiplied 
schemes in his busy brain whereby to over- 
come tho corruptions of the army and benefit 
tho nation. But in his old age he was brought 
to HOC that all had been ordered wisely and 
wcill. Ho thus wrote : i They [Cromwell and , 
associates] entered into their engagement at 
Triploe Heath. As I perceived it was the 
will of Gocl to permit them to go on, so I 
afterwards found that this great affliction 
was a mercy to myself, for they were so 
strong and active that I had been likely to 
have had small success in the attempt [to 
talzo them off], and to have lost my life 
among them in their fury. And thus I was 
finally separated from the army. 

On his recovery, though still in great weak- 
iuwB f ho returned to Kidderminster. Even 
amid the tempestuous scenes of the civil 
war ho contrived to write his book, entitled 
'Aphorisms of Justification' (1649), which 
practically reproduced his dealing with the 
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antinomians and other wjctaricfl. Still me in* 
notably, his great Look, the * Saint's Kvrr- 
lasting 1 Rest' (1650), waft in part- written 
under like conditions and .in part while 
under the hospitablo roof of the Lady Rouse. 
Its title-page still hoars these pathetic mc- 
morial words: 'Written by the author lor 
his own use in the time ol : his languishing, 
when God took him off from his public wri- 
ployment.' The former involved him iti mul- 
tiplied controversies, public and private ; hut 
the latter leaped at a bound into its still- 
enduring fame. 

Grasping his fecundity of publication with 
the engrossing ministry which occupied his 
chief energies, it must bo man i font thai. 
Richard Baxter was an extraordinary man. 
In his ^//wV/w naturally weak, ami tainted 
from the outset with consumptive tenden- 
cies, and late worn and valet.udinariun, ho 
so conquered the body, that he did the work 
of a score of ordinary m<m aa an author alnnn. 
Baxter had beyond 'all dispute a penetrative, 
almost morbidly acut( s brain, lip WUH tint 
creator of our popular Christian literature. 
Regarded intrinsically and as literature, h'm 
books ncod fear no comparison with contem- 
poraries. Archbishop Trmich of Dublin has 
judicially described thw literary merit of 
Baxter in speaking of tlm ' Saint's 'l^vorl listing 
Rest:' 'Let me mention here, before entering- 
into deeper matters, one formal merit which 
the Saint's ".Everlasting Host" eminently 
possesses. I refer to that without which, t 
suppose, no book ever won a permummti 
place in the literature of a nation, and which 
I have no scruple in ascribing to it I mean 
its style. A great admirer of Baxter has ro- 
cently suggested a doubt whether ho <wur 
recast a sentence or bestowed a thought, on 
its rhythm and the balance of its sevwnl 
parts ; statements of his own make it tole- 
rably certain that he did not. As a conse- 
quence he has none of those bravura passages 
which must have cost Jeremy Taylor, in Inn 
Holy Living and Dying " and daowhoro, HO 
much of thought and pains, for such do not 
come of themselves and unbidden to tho 
most accomplished masters of language. But 
for all this there reigns in Baxter's writings, 
and not least in " The Saint's Rest," a robust 
and masculine eloquence j nor do these want 
from time to time rare and unsought felicity 
of language, which once hoard can scarcely 
be forgotten. In regard, indeed, of the choico 
of words, the book might have been written 
yesterday. There is hardly one which has 
become obsolete, hardly one which has drifted 
a-way from the meaning which it has in his 
.-writings. This may not he a great matter, 
but it argues a rare insight, conscious or un- 



ronsrioiis, into nil which was truM, into all 
which was furthest nmnv''d from affectation 
find untruthful ni'ss in the laiiM-uago, that 
nlYor morn than two hundred years HO it 
should be ; mid nne nwy recognise hare an 
(foment, not ID be overlooked, ofthn abiding 
popularity of ilw bonk' {'Baxter and the 
Saint's I*ist.' in (fntn/tntifmut fur f ft ft Devout 
Lif<\ 1*7 7, p. HS). 

Whilst in Kidderminster IJielmrd Baxter 
was a imminenl jxtlitiesil lender as well 
as a minister of tin* ^n^jiel, He still stood 
lop the nation and the pople's rights, yet 
looked hack to the jtneient monarchy of 
. He opposed the Solemn League 



in I {Covenant noni the le^s intrepidly that 
lie had himself rashly stjftieil it ill. (loyentry; 
and t.hus incurred the fiilihe of his ro-prnH- 
Minis. lie osel 1he F,naenie.nt 



and simihit'ly ollenth'd the independents, 
He opposed root-nmUhraneh extirpation of 
t'iMMcnpauy, nml thus eMij)erat i il the Scots. 
lie opposfMl the, Mt'Uintf aside of (Charles IT, 
iinil he Hpokc MpiinKtthere^i('i<les atthe risk 
oflitM I ill', It was nothing to him who ww 
liin friends or foes, fie was obedient, only 
to IUH own const'tenee, ^^tst it be coneedofl 
that that constMentie was a Miht le anil eoinplox 
one . v 

Baxter left Kidderminster for London in 
KilK). His ]Miblishe(l * Farewell Sermon' 
oxplainn the c.ircnmstanreH tunler which he 
was not allowed to preach. But beyond 
tin wo thiuij can 1n extremely little doubt 
that h< k WIIH early in 1h* confitlenc.e of 
thoH( who were planning tin* restoration of 
(InirleH If, Tln k presl^teriHns united with 
tht* (wvnliftrH for tliis re^torntion, Tlum in 
n^jcment, Uichawl Haxter ronhl tw>t hut 
fuel that he.nceibvward his place must Iw the 
motro]KjliH, H< namttcK c.tjpiouHly the powor- 
ful part. Ins played. He was in most inti- 
inatn allinncn with tlie leatieiu Jit; pnmchod 
})e,for<* tho ITouHe of (JommonH at St. Har- 
ganitX We.Htmin8tiM (JK) April !()). Tho 
vmynext day parli amen t voti*<1 the 1 {Moni- 
tion. Tin preitchnd Morn the lord mayor 
and nldermnn and nil London in St. Panl'H 
on tlw day oi' t.hunkNgiving for Monk'n nnc- 
CCWM (10 May HmO). 11<; did iiitf. ^o to 
Holland witti Ofiiumy, Mttntou, Bowles, mul 
divtsrs otLiTH ; but he joined in \velromo to 
hiH mfyoHty. lln WUH imii appoint ml cmo of 
the king'H c-hajjlains, rtnd (Jhiirles )or<* him- 
(*lf towards him with invariable oonrtosy, 
and moro, Olnnmrtou oilim'd to nt>}ioint him 
totiui binljopricof Horefowl, which h ftlt 
bound to rofuw, Hi* took u prtmiunt part 
in tht^ diHcwHHumfl at tli Savoy coiifbrcnee. 
HSyun J)r. Jolumon wan rouwd to admiration 
of the < Kefonrnnl Liturgy' whitth hu jw 
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for the, conference. Orme siuvinrtly (rharac- : H' by any application in Westminster Hall 
toriscK BiixtcrV conduct at this time : * Bax- , he nbtiiinwl his liberty. Upon this habeas 

' 



ter's conduct, during the several changes ! WJHM Avas demandc,d at the bar of the Oom- 
which have been noticed, dues c,redit J o his ! mon Pleas, and granted. This vexed the 
conscientiousness rather limn to his wisdom. \ justices whojmd committed him, and they 
Ho acted with the purlin men t, hut main- j made out a, fresh mitfiwm in order to have 
tainod the rights of the If in pi he enjoyed the j him sent to Newgate,. This ho avoided by 
bontifitM of the protect orate, but spoke ami looping- out of tho way. It is ueedtasB to 
reasoned against the I'rotMctor: he hailed 



tho return of Charles, but doubted whether 
he. was freed fnun allegiance in IJicliard. 
Abstract principles and refined distinctions, 



rcrord his sn^ccssivit ncotin-houRcs or his 



monotonously cruel wrongs. I Fa horn 

in all menkness and patience, from first to last. 



Bad as was tho treatment of Maxtor under 



in these, as in some, other matters, influenced ; (Jharltis If, still worse was itundor JainosIJ. 
his judgment more than plain matters of j Mnniuhiy's narrative of his trial before Je.f- 
i'nct. Speculations, tl? ,/V/v- and t/p fttt'tii, ' reys has *hccomo one of tho cilassio quotations 
ofton occupied and distracted his mind and j in historic, literature. It is founded upon 
fettea'd his conduct, while nnother man ! an account published byOrmofrom tho Maxtor 
would have formed hi-; opinions un a few ' MSS. in Dr. Williams'* library. JJaxtorwas 



obvious principles and fuel 1 -, awl have done, imprisoned ^S Feb. 1(584-*", on a charge of 
both as a subject and H elm-flan, all that libelling the church m his 'Paraphrase of 
circumstances 'and the Scriptures required * the New Testament ' (H>85). His trial took 
,/] J( |<j;$), ' place on iJO May, aft or- an appeal for delay 

When the turn till *f the r<"toration was on IS, May. Jeffreys insulted him grossly oil 



past, after declining th ( * ottered mitre, he both occasions, 
plearlod to be allowed to return as lecturer; It is believed that had Jofl'niyH had his 
((JO/, a year) in his beloved Kidderminster. ; own way, Baxter would have lw<m 'whipped 
This could not be ^runted, The bishop ami through London at thr* cart; tail.' Tho uc- 
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fllackfriars. He then quielly and nnosfen- ; were ominous shakings as ot thu solid |>'lobc, 
tatioiwly rttire<l to Aclon in 'Middlesex, In j *The court, 1 wy Macaulay, 'bn^an to think 
l(Kif>, during the plague, he was the ^uest ! of piinintf tin* noijconformists. Jkxt>er was 
of Ifuihanl Hampdeu in Hucliin^hamr,hire, ! not only wl at, liberty, but wiw infonwul 
' "* 'Acton, jthat if he chose to reside in, London lus 



Ho remained in this village a* lon^r us the ; inijflit do so without fearing that tho Kive, 
4u-,taLwnNt conventicles was in force, writing Mile .Art would be enforced against him. 
many books and preaching s opportunity ; The government jjrolmbly hoped that tlm 
oifered. When the net WH* nllowed t<* lapse, : rec.o'lleotirm of past Huilenngs and th HWIKM 
ia\ had crowded audiences. But the eyes of tf present ease would pwclnm* tins Riunuoiflict 
the, royalists weiv uintn him. He Mulfered , on him as on Hosewall and ,Lobb. Thohopo 
in common with all the nonconfm-imMt* t'st ; was disujipointed. Jkxter was nnitlir to 




on SJ4 Nov, IttHO tho fino wiw 



}>/w ho was 4lischiir^'d, nttd thereupon re- j Hi, 

niovtitl tt^ Totti*riclp',nfnr Harnct, .flw dis- s 

(iharm Inmpenml thus, On his wav to prison ; remit tmIJluxlc*r was i . , , 

he clilhul mum Serjeant Fountain for his , lifaMiwirtod wiif, whom he marnd whim 

adviw, who, ailer reading' the uiHtiwit*,fTt* [ well advanced in ymw, and tho ' Jiwwate^ ot 

nonnwHl it illegal mill irregular. The t-arls whBHlif(lWl) w porhaps Hio most 

. .u *'- ^ * lib . J*!*.-^..^*^^,..^* wuukbfa J.m M . dli * L*4t ml *\ * tlf-t *<%%* I 

at 
im 

WJ**/ HUH II 1i <I1JII 4*Ilr*t*'l l* rif-V* H.- l I I't* ( w- - , 'f 1 

niftwiniws that though hi muw^tv JiK ut nt j fiw> hl P ro ( ' lM>a HH opportunity was touncl, 
rolux tin* law vt he would wit bu oilendcd and (tlwiiyw to immense gatherings. He took 

' IB 1 I 1 Is 




Baxter 

the morning .sermon of every Sunday and 
the Thursday lecture for good' Matthew Syl- 
vester. Jlis 'lloliquim Haxterianii! ' went 
forward to completion, and bis review of 
his long life in Wry pathetic, in I (IMS, true 



Baxter 



soul into what has been called ihe coalition 
of the protcstant dissenters with the clergy 
of the national church against the. popish 
king, James II. Evtm the, eluireh of ling- 
land had n short memory for what: Baxter 
and Howe and Hates thim uohicvnd ( MAfAir*- 
TAY, ch. viii. K58N). He complied with tho 
Toleration Act under William and Mary. 
He kept in harness to the end, When some 
one whispered of tho good he hud done by 
his books, ho faintly answered, ( I was but 
a pen, and what praise is due to u penH' 
Visited of Mather, 'almost well' was his 
greeting, as lie felt the advancing chill. 
He died at about four o'clock on Tuestiny 
morning, 8 Due. 1091 . He wan buried beside 
lus wife and her mother in Christ <1hure,h, 
London. William Bates [q. v/| preached his 
funeral sermon with rani power ami pathos. 
IN ever had them been such a private Tiweml 
seen in England. 

There are various authentic portrait H of him 
still extant. That usually met with *hown 
him gaunt and worn, By far the best is the 
painting preserved in Williams's .Library, 
London. Adlard'fl engraving after it (in 
Orme) comes far short of the original 

Once started aa an author, Baxter literally 
poured out book afte bookgroat; follow, 
thick quartos, crammed duodecimos, pamph- 
lets, tractates, sheets, half-sheets, and broad- 
s'. The following is a list of tho 



for POMP FimiJIi,.*; UMJ.1. IH. < A Sheet fn* 

th.'fnNfiMietion,dMheSielidnrin w -tln.lMaLmc r 
J.^' J'\' !|i'''<'timis to the <Werted for 
their Rstabli^lnnem, (irmvth Mid lrn 
verntie..; |f{fi<. :,'<). 'The Lift. ( ,f K^n, ^ 

Lit i Ct'l tf * Mlll| l\H\J, 

*M. ' Ihe Ihviiif ApOMinf ni.'iii nf the 1 iml'. 
.1Jtt>; I7I. J. *th.. Duty ,,f Ileavenlv 
JMeditiitnin revived/ 1 117 1. ^>;j *n 

V#1* * * U. m. * 



HM 1. L'-l. Mbr,<( (iundin^s vindienle*!/ iTifl' 

fct* \ i ft j* v " *'' 

ff-l j i * *****'* A 1 1 1 1 

Hliu I'jftHV NitMfietinn ivbii'b ! ,: rl.-. 'l 1 ,.,, i 



^. L >(} 

\vliirli i,; th.-Tnie and 
Ph.. 1W Man's 
s for Minis- 



-j 




.. Ct 1 *"* MTWJ i wf //, *, - VIU" 

iSfl /TS5* 5 ,J $K. l *tonu* Vutarf 
1656. 4. 'The Safe Kdiffion; orTliTO i)i^ 

Ptttatwns for tho Kcfnnnod lUigion against, 
ifi^ 17 ' < ' A - Trnftt ' HOof t)(mvoraion,' 

n ' The ,^? c . if y in of " the ' Wortff W tho 
Cross of Ohrwt,' 1608. 8. 'Diwctioni and 
reisuasions to ft Sound CJonvwwion,' IfiflH. 
a'ATreatiseofSolf-DenkVieO!). 10 'Tho 



s r oty; 1 fir>9. 1 2. Tho 

tl! 



16R9 tn lftQ9 rn 

1662 to 1692. They are: 13. 




Sunk; 1U7I. . 

fenn! riinnni'.vi and l''id ( 

Semiiin fur UH< C 1 nn .if Mebuirbn'ly/ 1SL>. 
WJ. M 1 oin|iii,miimnti* rminsel In V<uu^Men7 
IHHL*. ."U, Hnw to ilu (innil to ninny ' HJH * 
.W. 'Knniily ( 4 leebi,m; IliWS, ;,{/ H)b(^ 
dient Putiene..; {HSU, ;ji, * Farewell Ser- 
ninu prepatvd In !iityi> IMM-II pivaehed to his 
lli-miTs nt KiiMnrtninMiM' at liis tlfinirtun* 
but fiirbiililni; JfjSJt, Jjn. * I)yin w -ThouLdit,< 
HSWi, M<J, * i'mmi NiM-i^HiriunJ/ HJKT). :i7, *The 
Smpfmv (J.Miirl i|i.fi.ml.,i; KiilO, ,'JH, <A 

mi' of (-In-iNl- and Free Owe, 1 jrjoo. 

'Mtintlily I'tviwinitimiH for the flnly 

/ !r;!)i; ( ,\n t *Tln Mnih <T 'sOate. 
,' I701. -II. ' Wlint we must. <lu to be 
/ NKW. lidiij^ us is ibis roll, H, m mily 
wjlei-lion; fur beside-s tbexe 



a 



are more thmi one bmt.lred ilisiim-t book*. 
Ihesi* ntv nil enrefully remrded mid anuo- 

H 1 . 1 ' 1 ! 1 i 5.. |lp * (J '''^"'^ 1| Hiblio W 'm I il 1 i ( .al List 
ol tint \VorliHof Itnxti-r/ 1^<JH (Nee M!MO list 
in OiiMH, o,ont inning lus jirtiides, wbeiv is 
alMo a full nmtuiu. uf hi* writings). 

IIw * PniHie.id Works ' mdv IIH ve been pol- 
IcolinJ, M VI|H, Hvn, I w;{u, witfi Life by Oriui* : 
rwprintocl with essay by Henry Hu K erH, I vols. 
la. , Hvo, 1WJH. Jlin t)olitiel, liiHlririil,thi- 
al,nnd pbiloHoibienl worK.sHtill awnit a(om- 



litnr. His * Holy (Jomitiun wealth* 
harl thit diHtiiuttitni of hein burned nt. < )xford 



with .Milton's itud John UoodwinV 
bcK)kH. The innsf d'ww inindM have their 
favourites nmuiijf his books. Tln-re never IIHH 
hm\ a day Niuot* HMD that Hurni'lhiiitf by 
him was not in print, Hin \vorkn Itavo t ill 
a mat1ihw<*iwiiliititm utnon^ th. Ki^lMi- 
Bpoalcinj? nu. They have also }wn huwly 
translated into many 



[Baxtor loft a niaHH of anfobio:mt>hiVal ma- 
ittlii to WM ftianilHylviwf4ir, who jwhliHlnul tho 
whole aw Itoliquin ItaxturituimjMr.Kinhiinl Roac- 
tor Narrative of tho nuHt mi-inorahl imHwigt* 
ot bin hta and timwi. fait.hfully ]bli H hod from 
jiw own original munuHcnpt, by the* Hw, Mat- 
thew SylvuHter, fol. lowo. Thin IH Uiu main 
authority for t hu life, Ju 1702 Ktlmumt Calamy 
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Iq.v.] published an abridgment of this in one ton, in Liuieniiiw IT**' : Y 77 " 

volumes rcpublishod with additions in 1713 in at &iSSt Sfl S? ^ h S ? tudies 

two volumes; JHshop Jell's Lifo; LVhvu's Vindi- Ln ? iSin' A! 6ntere ? the Societ y of 

cation of tho DiHwntow, pfc. i. p. aa; Midler's tiVf! - * i'? nderin ? great ser- 

-j, i if > . ' ii .. -it . Vli*PS T,O rhrt ifiiODKtMH /^J? TVT, ^i S w . 

Churrh History, (*. xvn. ; JSaxtur s J'onitiiiit Con- 
fession and Ntu-ossary Vindi edition, HiOl Clark's 



LIVOH, 181-01 



JUrituimiea (1778), 



10-24; Dumi Stanley in .Manmi linn's Matf. xxxii. 



- 

vicofl to tho missions of Marylan ad Perm- 
sy vaina, he died at Philadelphia on 24 May 
J W in the thirty-fcmrth year of his age. He 
wrote! 1. 'Romarta on a Sermon 



Kishcr's liililiolhcca Saera, ix. J36, 300; 
^'H Li To and TinittM of Jtirlnihl Itfixtcr, with 

u critical exainiiuilioii of his M'ritings (18UO), . A -- 

2vols. (This also forms tho first volume of tho to IKS shown as idolatWr^Lnnr^iwi'? 1 ' 
Practical Works, as ubuvu.) ] A. JJ. (1. fc> ' rn -' "' ; -- i * Ibt 

BAXTEll, ItOIVKUT IM'DLKY flK27- 

1875), political writer, son of Kohert liaxter, 
of the lirni ( of Baxter & Co., pnrlitimuntary 
lawytM-Hy \\'estiuinster, AVHS born at J)onaistor 
in IH'J7, and was privately erluct,ed until, at 

. Jt * . *" _ m +^+ * * ...* _ 



the up 1 of eighteen, In* entered Trinity Col- 
le#e, Cambridge (()ef iiber 1W>). in lK40Im 
took tho H,A, decree with fiononrs in nmtlie* 
inatit-s and rliiNMirH. AflrrwunlK hit studied 
for f.Iif liil pvolVssion, and in 1H(}() 



his fathi'rV linn at NYfslmintttor, in whidi h<i 



nnlil his death. 



a 



Invr* of 



an 



i was writ inprrli(ilH for a lowil 



period I 
nnd at. 

ji'\VHpiiMr, I li n\w, a1 a very irly iigc, ox- 
liihitftrl sfron^jiolitii-fll h'ndon'cirHoiilhncon- 
Hurvul i vn Mid<, nncl wrnli* MtufiMtirnl p|Krsiu 
matured lifn in thi NIUIH' cause, whte.h AVOWS 
valued !> f v both jmrfies, In IK?.'* Hn \ tor do- 
dined mi invihil ion tostand for Westmmster, 
with Mr. \V, H, Smith, Marly in Wfl liis 
health, whieh was never robust, pive way, 
and lie died on ^0 Muynf thiif. ytmr, ajjt-ed 4*7. 
3Ii widow published in IH7H a brief and 
pleasant, * Memoir* of him, for riirculation 
amongst his private friends, 
.lie was the author of: I, 'The Yolunteer 



Sermon preached 

by tho lli*v. J. Le Mesuriev, B.D,, in which 
the invocation of saints and angels, as now 
practised in the church of ltome,Is attempted 
t(, to shown as idolatrous/ Lond. 1816. 
n ,1 r l 1"?* im P rtari t Donets of Roman 
Ca tin ion an'lyexplftincd/Washington,1819, 
Philadelphia, 1845, often reprinted. 

[Oliver's JcHuit ColJections, 51 ; Backer's Bib] 
d(js .KcrivaiuH de la Compagnia do Jtos (1869)' 
i, 468.J 



Movement., its 



and Wants,' ]H(!(). 



2. 'The Hudtfet and the Ineotms Tux, 1 IWK). 
& *TheKranehise Hi'titrnsand the IJoroudm/ 
-I. 'Tin* Kedistribution tif Seats mid 
ls(l<5, f, * Knilwriv Kvtension 



the 



te omites; ls(l<5, f, * Knilwriv Kvtension 
and Hestilts/ iHUli, it, The National Tn- 
MO/ 1HOH. 7, MJiwiltM of the (Seneral 
Election of 1WW/ IH!), H. *Taxat-ion of tho 
United Kingdom/ iWii), 4), Mlistorv of 
English Parties and Conservatism,' (H70, 
10, 'National Dehl-Httl'lhi! various StateH of 



BAXTER, THOMAS (JL 1732), pseudo- 
inathfimutif aim, was the author of ' the Circle 
Hiuan3(i; f 1 782). Startingfcom the shameless 
aHHumption that 'if the diameter of a circle be 
unity or onu, tiie circumference of that circle 
will bo 3'06a5,' the writer deduces some 
iowtoon problems relative to circles. With 
more brevity, but e^ual absurdity, he treats 
ot tho cono and ellipse. 

[Wntt'H HiM. Brit. ; Do Morgan'^ Budget of 
Paradoxes.] p t y. E. 



BAXTER, THOMAS (1782-1821), china 

lY*4*Jkl f^\ W* I fc J .^,u> ^. .u. ^ ,. ^.. J ' 41 




in London, connucted with 
for jjaiuting imd gilding china j 
tmd Jiaxti.T ncivod Jiis firflt instruction 
from him. lies was a follow student of 
.H, ILIIuvdnn nt the Royal Academy, as ap- 
PWH from a letter written by Baxter to 
ifiiydrai in 1KIO. Ho was patronised by 
Jjfml^Ni'lsoUj and was often emjjloyed by 
hinj hi niulcmg wkotches at Merton. lie 
nlwi juiint<d for him a rich dessert, service. 
In hi A paintings upon china he introduced 



from tlie works of Reynolds, West, 
imd of lnr wt'll-lenown painters. In 1814 he 
left AVoiwstor and established an art school 
in London, and had pupils who were after- 



diHtinguifiliftd in their special line. In 
1810 Iw connected himself with Dillwyn's 
I'uctovy at Swansea, and was there three 
Jlifi ffreat work at> that place, which 



World,' 1M7I. 11, 'Political Pwp'ewM 
of this Working CiliiHW^ 1 IK7I. \ ' Kecent 
Progress of National Debts/ 1K74. \l\. 'Local 

Oovnjmmil, anil Taxation/ IH7-1. He was a , |Mwn . JJL . n W , WI1 wwijfc Wll , WttM . u 

ineml)eroj the Stutistieal and several other : from the description of it must have been 
s<u!ieties devot'd to emnoniic researches, romarkablo rather for ingenuity than for 

[Memoir ly Mrs. Baxter.] 0. W. p' f ><l t.nste, wiw a 'Shakespeare Cup.' In 1819 

no re.tnrnod to "Worcester, and was again 

BAXTKR, IWXiKH C17H-1-IW7), jtwiit, iwployal at Mfweni. Flight & Barr's, and 
a luitivo of Walton-le-Dale, near Prwa- aftenvards at; Messrs. Chamberlain's factory. 
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He died in London, IH April iHiM. .!! Yii-w of n lU.k cntitM 'MMiouiiv li v ~ 
madesomu drawings forBritUuiV Salisbury li'riniiH'" in u. Lctti-i- to u PVii-nd ' Thi 
GatUodraV and two* very cliwr' fo|iii' of im IUIIIM iim! |ilf,nnt muily.U of'ilm ^J* 
the < Portland vow.' -II., tunl pivp,nvd m, ,,,liiion of luvrimi 



[Binns'8 Contury of Tutting Jit Woiwsh'p, ' VHM. AVJllim. ''1 , i*' ' Ml *i ^pito of 

1877; Kedgravu'w J)it.ioimry of tho Kiitflish ' n i V- T- ' i n' ' " " |lVl ' r pl>iitt l d. 
School; Jciwilt'KCorumic! Art. of (iron! KHtniii, ^ .^'V' % ''I'l *'/ " i "^ ' lf ' r lwi " 1 llh * 

. iindotbiT .-uli.iliiirviini.Mi| i r||ii (lllJ , | limi | ru ' it . 

BAXTER WILT I V^ H l|p n r->" ; "* 1<k * P"!"*"!'! 1 ' 1 '"! Triin..inMion,s i nndAr. 
scholar, g was 'bom in KlwO at .I.nnbigHii' iii t nl ii.JulV!n nf V^uTnrHiV 1 * MomlT''^ r IH^ 
Shropshire son of a broihor of tliu ^ri'Mt He ^nrni-tl un an i 4 \trti'i\ ! 
Eichanl Baxtt-r [q^y.]. Whiai lu prom-di'd with H j |,.. prmi,in..ni nwu on^IicCrolion! 



could neither ivad nor iindiM^ittnd uiu* word first in u lnHin!in K M*!HHI| at TonnUnim Ifiirh 
of any lan~ but Wrtnl. IIoH,n, bow- (! m .v, (Mid.ll.^, f BIM | | llt ,, r ^ St" of 
over, iwqmrwd muH. elHHHicnl burning. HIM tl. MPV,^ S,boi,l, London, l l( J f] , r 
topnbWimwiiHaLatiuffmi,imp t ollrd , , m \ w \ f,,r ujiwnrd of ivv. t,y y UN 1 ( 
'Do Analog H iv* urto l/m^iui* 1-iil!nii. ' li w | HI MKV f7a. * 

OommcntiirjoluH ... in u-suni provi-ctioris ,,, r . ' ,, , . 

'hi'luiitiii* IfaixlmniKi-. ut snj.m; Niobolhs 

'nbION, i. ifl.'i A; Mitnthly Hm-ir.w, N, S. 
p, j Aivlm-cilngia, i,; KiiOuini Ifcixti-r'n Lift*, " 

i V * *^- ' 



^ ^ ... *.!' *I1^11|^- *4f|l||||f|- 

OommenttmoluN ... in u,suni provi-ctioris 

'^^ ni "the,* 1C70. 

lo his mark at a bound by his * Anu- 
1/ published in I {MM*, h bon hi* UIUUP 

?*ii 7 ovcr Rn W]^Kl but OiTiMiiny and 
Ilolland. ^ LatiT opinion pronounced it bold 

^ ft )Hij i db j r M K.A . ..i _ ....... 1 . . ' 



, -. 

Ai aj ' u * 
It A XTKlt, \VI I I I \ M <,/ IM-I i i / , 



^b^^rtlAm2 \v" l ttri 1 ' II n' W " H T 'W*r' 

tionof AnBOHion'iif J708,btrt Ikrn Zfl r- ,.', , ', ' t '.'', r i' KI '"'. llly ''"T 1 U " M;hu " 

wards appears to have retrich'd *1 rii m, f ' J 1 '", V" 1 '"'' 1 p ! r ' 1 ""' " ml "*M1 

(SrcraJUMwrfwCHnSSfi S- ), LnS8) v S'll'lT, i" """ ^ ' >kfi '? 1 t?ltr(1 ;': i<!ra ' <lf 

T* Trni ., .1 tv.Vj.. _ , , " *'". Jv* WHiniiii 1 . iwnlNnii'V.tiii-iiTii'tiifiMMn^nriiMfiitti. 



T -iJr/vt '-""*"'" v^**m-iTinH', /, i, ul-) l, 

Itt V OJL , . a Vl ) 2 tt l od ?*ttrt ctilubmtiKl ' IIo- 



* _, li.-~-"" -* *. * n ^(tV'Miuiru J141J" 

race, which J. M. Qosiujr modi* tlw* IMIKIH of 
ms edition, published in 1 75^ and alwo in 1772, 
Baxter's edition was republiBhnd in 17an and 
m 1/98. Bishop Lowth pronounced it 'tlui 
best edition of Horace ever yet dolivowd to 
the world/ In 1788 &nniiu incorporated in 
an edition of Horace all Baxter's and Oasnor's 
notes. A serious fault of Baxter'* Horace IK 
his abuse of Ilidmrd Buntioy. 

In 1719^0 published his dictionary of 
British antiquities under tho till* of < ('jlow- 
sariiim Antiquitatum Britannicarmn, nivo 

SyUahusEtymologicusAnticpiitatumVatoriH 
Bntaanua , atque Ibcrniiu tomporibuw lloma- 

^IK: ^"ff! fi POrtndt of the 



o 
author engraved by Vertue after Highmons, 

nBater Wa in hi8 ^t 



work was mpulilMied 
Rev. Moses Williams. To\hc same 

TOkV*?* 1 * f r ? aartftrtl P^'OUH 
work, hs glossary or dictionary of Boman 

ties ' unr he title of ' 



< 
Unhappdv lt went only through tho 

A , but there as a fragment of the life 
r 



the minor writings of Bowyr i 



I lKl7hiMVl4 

... .. ..jiniMm Sonrty, <n,,in,i,L.u 

not, a voltiininoiiH writer, 1m ronirilmtcd to 
London H Mliiriioni'm* Mupixinn* mid othi>r 
ItanodiiuilM ; biH rhiH* wirk, howtivrr, was 
Unt-iHii l*lui'noj4'aujouM Hoinuy. or Kiinims 
and UiMi'ritit ioiiH of tbc (inn'm of MntMt 
IJlowupiniy VluutH/ in vok Hyt> (l,s;y 4;j) 
th drawing of wbit-b, by vuriouH artiMt^ 

JiMwtly wj.Il nxcciitwl, t'bou M b oi ( iim>qimt 

fit, wlub* Uu b'Uoqu'rHH, forwliich Baxter 
WHponKihlu, in citppfully ooinpilinl und 



aro 
mo 
WUH 



contauiH 



iH HDiiiit nrKun uor 
votwl iniidt iitfutilidii to tin 



<!npil,Hl und 
iuforuittf ion. H*) d<s- 



ffamH,nnd 



mid distnlutrd a 



r ta-vpto 



ot loal-inr^i with a print od iidtct 
to owlLviMKinforumMnniiH to im 



Jjo, HUM Avjtw notuworthy at a tiinu 
tli study oj thifMt lowr foniw WUH in its 
mtoncy. HIM Iwlp is ttcknowlHlwd by many 
contemporary uuthors, Jtn i dumrilMuiby 
-London UH * onu of tho mont niodimt and un- 
nmuintnK of luon ; f but ' no otu nvor camo 
jn contact, with him/ wtyn unothor writer, 
without biunK imptt-Hwd by hw niniubltt din- 
pHitum, hiH groat Icnowloclgv^ bin 



(Unary memory, and bin willing-noHH to obli 
J? rmu tho time of lib iHrthvmt*nt from ( Word 
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Baxter <li<l nothing which brought liim into 
public notice, ami when ho <lio<l at Oxford, 
L Nov. 1S7I, in his dghty-fourth your, Ins 
inline had bccnmo 'a InuVition of the past 
rather than u fact of tho present.' 

cnuwi* Chronicle, 171,M2(>; 

u, x. (18!M). 1 KM 3.] J. 



Bayes 



BAYAKD, NICHOLAS (Jl. i;KX)?; f 
theologian, wan, ni'C'orriiiitt to Bale, a Domi- 
nican theologian at < ixlord, where his obtained 
his doetorV decree. Pits's account tends in 
the, same di red ion, and hot h biographers jmuso 
their author ior his knowlntltfo of pontifical 
law. Halo adds that, ho wan vury Hliillmi for 
his iitfn in Aristotelian st udios, 'hut accuses 
him of distort ing 1 hi* Script urns )iy * allegori- 
cal in ventions and Ifisurely cpub'hleN,' Ilis 
principal worli amir'iirs to have butm entitled 
* I >mt indium^ Tlirnlo#i;e,' and, according to 
the last -mentioned authority, this book was 
largely calculated to corrupt 'the simplicity of 
tho true failh, as it consisted, like Abelard'fl 
'Sic et Noil,' of an assortment of theological 
opinions opposed tn tttie another. A manu- 
script ofthis \\ork isstill preserved hi Morion 
Collie library (edit. ), iiml Tanner gives a list 
of other >\rii ings of this author that are to bo 
found in Knplish libraries, The dat e assign ed 
toNicholawltayard by his Knglish biographers 
is about. 1-110 5 but 1 his <wn hardly be comet 
if Mr. Ooxe is right in assigning tho hand- 
writing of the !Mi>rt<m manuscript to the, pro- 
TIOHH century, The whole, question of tho 
era in which this writer lived, ami his nation- 
ality, is minutely discussed b 4 y Quell if in his 
^Scriptores Onlinis Pnedicatorum/ who in- 
clines to believe that Bnyard wa,s a .Frencli- 
man of the thirteenth century, This, ac- 
cording toCjuctif, is the opinion of an ancient 
French writer, liernard (mido, Q.ufltif also 
showK how, in the collect ions of that age, pro- 
HHrvuci up to his <lays in tho Sorbonnc, iky- j 
ard'n sermons constantly occurred in com- 
pany with those of William of Auvergno, 
mwhop of Paris (!:&- 48), and other groat 
olmnttitttnutf honis TXV reign. Morn con- 
clusive as to the date is Quf'tifs assertion 
that in the * Liber Itecloris IjiuversitatiH 
ParifjicnHiH* JkyimlVgront work is m<mtiomd 
a boing for sale in Paris before the y<?ar J .'J08 ; 
that several other discourses of Bayard wore 
for wale in Paris at tlw HHXIIO thnoj and that 
his 'Hennones Domiidcales* fonned part of 
a parchment folio in the Sorbonnn library, 
containing Hubert de Sorljonne's ' Libor do 
(JonHcient-ia ' (d. 1S71). <iuotif doow not, 
however, adduce any indubitable pvidonco 
that Bayard was a J'Venchman. But if ho was 
tho writor of tliM *Summa <le, Abstimmtia/ 
which <iutif unlioHituthigly asig to him, 



and does really, as Qufitif asserts, mino-le 
1 yonch words with the Latin text, the fact 
oi his ironch residence, if not of his French 
birth, may perhaps be considered as proved 
Lastly, as regards the order to -which Bayard 
belonged, Qufitif observes that there is no 
certain evidence whether he was a Francis- 
can or a Dominican. In all the manuscripts 
yxcseptitifj one he appears to be called simply 
1'nitor Nicholas de Bayard, and in the only 
one which is more precise he is called a Mi- 
norito. Only one of Bayard's works seems 
to havo been printed, and that one of some- 
what doubtful authenticity, the ' Summa de 
Alatinentia,' which was published under the 
titlo of ' Dictionarius Pauperum ' by John 
Knoblpuch at Cologne in 1518, and again at 
.Paris in 3580. A longer list of Bayard's 
work* is given by Bale. 

[13al, 544; Pits, 588; Tanner; QnAtif, i. 
123; Ooxo's ditnloguo of Oxford Coll. MSB., 
Morton, i. 40 ; Fabric. BiUioth. Med, et Inf. 
Latiuit. sill) ' Byurt.'] T. A. A. 

BATES, JOSHUA (1671-1746), divine, 
was son of the Kov, Samuel Bayes, who was 
oj wtt'd by the Act of Uniformity of 1662 from 
a living in Derbyshire, and after 1662 lived 
at Manchester until his death. It is believed 
tliuttlouliua was born in Manchester in 1671. 
Ho received his entire secular education in 
tho grammar school of his native town. Being 
dedicated from his birth to tho nonconformist 
nrinwtry, he was placed under the tuition of 
tho I lev. KichardFrankland,of AttercliJfe in 
^'orkshiro, on 15 Nov. 16K6. On the conclusion 
of his course lio proceeded to London, and was 
adniittt'dlbr 'examination' by a number of the 
ldr miniHtors * according to the practice of 
llio UmoH.' Ho was ordained preacher of 
thw gospel and minister on 22 June 1694. 
Tliiw tlio first public ordination amongst dis- 
wmttsrs in the, city after tho Act of Uniformity 
took place in the meeting-house of Dr. An- 
nuBloy in Little St. Helena. There were six 
' candidates/ one of whom was Dr. Edmund . 
Oaluniy. It appears that young Bayes 'served ' 
tho oh arches around London as a land of itine- 
rant or evangelist for some years. But about 
'1 700 ho settled at St. Thomas's meeting-house, 
Southward, as assistant to John Sheffield, 
ono of tho most original of the later puritan, 
writers. This engagement requiring Ms attend- 
ance only in the morning of each Sunday, 
ho also acted as assistant to Christopher Tay- 
lor at Leather Lane. When Matthew Henry 
died, leaving Ms 'Commentary' unfinished, 
its completion was entrusted to a select num- 
her of presbyterian divines, including Bayes, 
to whom was assigned the Epistle to the Qa- 
latians, The continuation has never secured 
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the unique acceptance of Matthew JI<mvy*H 201 ; Hnt, Kin. i. a 2, ., 2iil, ii. r>l ; Hot. Clans. 

own writing, but tho 'GaktiwiB' is iimou* t,lm | i- - I *. M. *'">. 70, 17, iW.J 

best of the supplementa. Taylor of Lrftatlror | J. A. IT. 




tll*WM, JthUW wv -.,.... .~-^ ,-.-.-, ^ ( | ~| J || | f | I H ' I t I i I I I Ifl I**' J1MHI > II I M F II 1 1 lU^Mt 11^! 

son, Thomas Bayea. Dr. Calamy's cleat Ii in ' \ M \MM\ 1hr opinions nf'' Williimi Tynrtiile 
1732 caused a vacancy in the Mure! units 1 Iw- . f mui ,, n py ,,f t j u , K nw lisli 'IVntiimi-nt and 
tnroahip at Saltern' Hall, and Bayi'H ^ win n \\^, r \vwfa i^'m-ii iiim bv Ur, Itarnt's and 

. 1... ^ _. _ ._ j_ _,. ._ ^_ .^ _. . . _i i _ _ _ i ..i I ^T v^, h K B .. 4 _. lil . l .hABk*h4jftjl & * i * i 



VII.'.WH**^ i f ^w.... -,.. j .~ ....... ','" ( "~ t tiMii'i" i> in'iiJ 1 ! L;I*''II iiiiu n> i imf'S 

chosen to succeed him. In l7"51ioiiHHiwmli!il H ,, m ,. | f ),i M fririul^ whi*n un a visit to 
himself with a number of divines in a wnwu nioim^h'^v, niirl VMS in i*ttnxiM|iii<nr^ im- 

1 



-"'-- -. .- . - -- f lll'MH*^t' IT4 HIIM l M.T III I ' MI^I'll Itrill-l* ||ll^ 

of lectures also dolmmxl atSflHure nulU- p r is.ntMi ini.l |mniNln'il,hiit llinuiKh HarnvH*H 
against popery. JIi own Hubjuct, wiw * J hn ' , n HmMin ws nllmvcti to ^o 
Church of Homo's ])ot'.trin> and Practir-e with f 'riipnro In* \viut 1o Lnitflfin ir 

*.-.*** i* j1*"j*i I i r 



intil in hVJSwns 



trait 

e 

ties 



, ." . ' " . . -... '( 414 * HIIIH-> *l- IH't H* ll*T l^flT 1 f'MMM I ll'.-l, ItUU JtN- 

:,rait oi him (in oil) in UP. WiHinrnHHlihriiry, H J N( , H '| Tymliili' in diswiMi^ f IIIH irnoks in 
angrayod in Wilson V* MTistory antl Antique | K, tK | U( l, Mfl nir< of whirh In* Inmliil at <'nl- 
ties ol DiBsonling Uhurclu-H. rlnstcr iind wmin ntSl. Kiitlinrinc'H, In tlm 



fititiumt nf 1">!S1 ln was 



Churches, iv. 800.] 




A, 1J, (J, inul ou the 'JOilt wiiti'iici'il as a 

torbiiMeii 

^BAYBUX, 

itinerant, 
a son of 
baron, by Alitmom 

f "" " 

der 
took 

coins .. . . 

itinerant Tor tho count JPH of Cornwall, idtvon, ('KuxnV Ai'tM iintl JUiuitiiiniMi**, *ii. T 



licrrtic, nntl for importing torbiiMen boukn 

UX, JOHN m-3 (^1240), jiMtino 1 !> T {^UHT, MilnMlli.m, Jtr,, nf wliirh a 
othnrwifio calbwl M BAHHMM, WUH i * wt " IM K> VI ' lni * w'iitiiiiM* us printittt by 
Hugli do BaiociH, a rjimwliiHliinj , w *^ " '* |)<<r ' ll(l w llli-'ly d" 
Aiienom h"m wifis lln had pro- ! K 1 '' 1 ' 1 *'* 1 '" 1V -l<"<; 'f ^<- l* 111 *^ J't!n<lral, 

"^ ^^? .__L _ 1 ^ .1 H I V j II t t Is* 4 itft * J I I .->**. Ail t*fc tu bA&iili4fl.<l b ] I'tcikt . i I *>i *l*.*li.i*. 



,, 

Somerset, and Domot, along with' J. Bullion. ' v< (iH(| ! Utryjw'ii Kn-I.Mi'in. i., ii. H.'t: 
it Gliwcon. Kpisc.' (DuaAJ,H, 0% JK/V- , J|1 /" t!lir..ni<-li-, i, 17.) <>. T. Al. 



Ac. (Ohronica Soriiw), 11. 7). Next. ymir. I IJA VWTVT M IJIUJI.-IF'P i a u>nut 
4 llenry III, an inqnisiton WHH hf-W hf-lim . ^AYMMjt), HUl Mil (//. H- W), 

the chief jmticB wt to whnthur im ai.tmal by umn " [ ?T'"r'- wl> " T f '""r W i Ml i 
llobert de TflbhRio nffiiiiHt him, lih wo Ii '? : """^ v "" '.'"'''..'^^"M llll<l lm ;"""' W ," J "" t ^ 
brother, and thwn Stlmw, w unUr > u : ?"". """'I '" r w " *"" "'," ." t ." lmr , 1 oi 
Nevarfholfl i K |l '" l ' 1 ' I|1 " l " l MwiB-uiu, nuilniiiiiw tl... 



in th great whm of 12S4 -5 i '" l '.' I|1 "" l wB-uiu, nuiniiiiiw ... 
9 Henry III, to wan frfa itim-raut just i. i T^ T",'. '"", "I'T " " ' ' 'j""' "'" <I ' H 
Dot-set, and in tlutmw. .-ar w,walHo nH tl n ; U"fc ''" """^' ""' ''" ''-' ' ln "' 

'' 



i. u u.- 1 

pton. lalSSitaiwdiM^vrtfliUwh.^!!^^!'!* 1 ^ 
eide of Roger de Mubrny, Lt ., paymwit of ,' ,, '"n^" ','-\":" "''"-. A, mt.mm 
400 marks obtainnd leave to enrnixrand with i T ' , ' ', ''"' '"W K "' w ; < .'. v ' 
the widow. HH diod in 1249, Wvtiw m * J l>l!ll( '*'. (1 " '* /I'"' K '^"'il'W 

male child, and his brother Stophou HH<V ^'T"? '' IH> " tl ",''""' 1 w>l1 ! "'""'" """."' .I' 

P '"'" 11 "' '"' " '"""'"'' ' ll 



, HH<V , . 

ceeded to his estates as heir. P i 'I"!/'" 11 "' '!"' ,T"- '"""'"'!' 

.,,, ^ . ' . HII/wi#oXnT(jir A\ijd(;orth<'I<ii 

dftl6s OngineB JurMic. (Chnm. Hw.); , nf Truth, lioinirn 1 mil int- . . . nuniimt Atlii- 
Lwesof the Judges; Hot. Chart. Ifl John, | !H(M ami H.wtMw,' L,,n<loii, KST.7 l).-iiriii|f 
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Etlmimd (Jnlamy'H imprimatur (rqmbl wheel 
nt- Nowciistltt iii 180-1). f>. "TnustatuH do 
Tumbril >us priBtur nulurum ; or a treatise of 
proUmmt urul Tumors;' this Hoconcl part of 
(his book is diuiunilud to the famoim Sir 
Thomas Jirownc, Ifio*^. A portrait of 1 Jay- 
Hold, afjod I'H, by William Kiiitliorni', dated 
](>r>4, i,s jHvfixod t( tlm * Enchiridion.' 
Another portrait ol'ltHyfit'ld, ap'd "27, by tho 
isumn artist, appears in the ' lliihvark of 
Truth/ Uir>7, and n#ain in thti * Tract at, us,' 



Biographical Hurt,, iii. 1)0-1 ; J Jay- 
's Works in JJrit. Mus, Lib,] 

BAYLEE, JOSKP.il, D.I). (1808-1883), 
theological writer, burn in 1808, rewired his 
<'dunititm at Trinity College,, Dublin (B.A. 
1H, ALA. J8IS, HI), and D.I). 1H5S). To 
the residents of Liverpool and Jlirkonhead 
his mi mo heirame. for a quarter of a cisntury 
u household word, on account of his activity 
us tho founder and first- principal of Rt. 
AidnnVi The,olog-i<!ul (lolli^'o, JJirkunhoad, 
vrberii he prepared IIIHIIV MtudimtM for tlm 
work of 1 1 bit ministry. This tiiKtitution, which 
nuiy bf^ snirl to have, been ibuiidetl iu 1840, 
original fd in a private theological class con- 
due.t,'d by Dr. nnylee, under the. Kiind.ion of 
the Jli*hop of (Ihester, Dr. Sumner, aftor- 
wawlH advanced to tlm HIM of C3antrbury. 
Dr. Baylee's siu^essful exertions dhange.d it 
into a publir institutinn^and led to tho con- 
,Htvm;tit>n of llm prnsent colb'^i building 1 , 
which was opened in 1K5<I, At; ono timo 
Dr. Ba-ylee WHS well known as a champion 
of thn evan^elienl ]>arty, and espownlly for 
his theolo^'ijMil dismissions with nwwbors of 
the Roman r*at)ioliuclnm'.h. Accounts were 
iniblished of his outroversie,s with l)r f 
Thomas Joseph Hrown, binhop of Apollonia 
< after wards of Newport and Mennvia), on tho 
infaliibility of tho ehuroh of Itoim (1852), 
with Mr. Matthew Bridges on Pmtiwtant.iHiu 
'. Oat hoi ir ism (IH5(J), and with Edward 
Miall, M,I*,, on (Jluirdi establishments. In 
1871 Dr. Baylee was presented to tho vicar- 
uf Hh / 
Jiilv 



Tho titles of his principal works nr: 1. 
*Th Tustitutioim of the Ohureh of England 
of Uivitm < Min f ' 1 edit, Dublin, 1838. 
of St 



derived in t.ho ([tiotntiotiK from tho 'New 
Testament in thn Old/ an essay, privately 
printed, London, IKJ1, 12mo. ;?. MJnita- 
rianism a Rejection of tho Word of Qod/ 
JHT2 ; 4. 'Tlln Myteries of the Kingdom; 
ft wriH of Mketclmn expository of Our Blessed 
J^avioHr'H ParabbV 1852. h. 'OcmiiRW <ind 
; thti Holy Word of God defended 



from its Assailants/ 1857. 6. 'Christ on 
kartli : from the Supper at Bethany to his 
Ascension into Glory,' 1863. 7. < The In- 
termediate State of the Blessed Dead/ 1864 
H. 'A Pastor's Last Words/ six sermons. 
I860. 9. 'Verbal Inspiration the True 
Characteristic of God's Holy Word/ 1870. 
10. ' Introduction to the Study of the Bible ' 
and odit. 3 vols., 1870. 11. The Times of 
the Gentiles : being the 2520 years from the 
1st year of Nebuchadnezzar, B.C. 623, to the 

1 260tli year of tho Mohammedan Treading 
down of Jerusalem, A.D. 1896,' London, 1871. 
12. 'The Apocalypse, with an Exegetical 
Commentary/ 1876. 

[Liverpool Daily Post, 11 July 1883 ; Crock- 
fonl'B Clerical Directory, 1882; Cat. of the Ad- 
vocates' Library ; Cat. of Printed Books in Brit. 
Mus,] T, 0. 

BAYLEY, OOKNBLIUS (1751-1812), 
divhift, was born in 1751 at Ashe, near 
Whitchurch, Shropshire. His father seems 
to have migrated to Manchester while Corne- 
lius was young, and to hare been a leather- 
breocliosrjnaker there. Bayley was educated 
at tho Whit-church Grammar School, of which 
ibr a short time ho acted as master. He be- 
came* a mothodist preacher, but afterwards 
took holy orders, and was the first incumbent 
of St, Jamcw's Church, Manchester, a 'pro- 
nrietiiry church/ which he built in 1787: 
Tho degree of B,I). was conferred on him at 
Cambridge in 1792, and that of'D.D. in 1800. 
In 17H2 ho published his Hebrew grammar, 
(mtitlisd 'An Entrance into the Sacred 
Tonkin.' A second edition was issued after 
hit* dtmtu. He wrote notes and a preface to 
an fldilion of the ' Homilies ' of the church, 
])itbliHhncl at Mrtiiohoster in 1811. His other 
published writings were sermons andpamph- 
Id.H, ono }>oiTipr on the ' Swedenborgfian Doc- 
trino of thu Trinity' (1786). He died on 

2 A,pril 1812 at Manchester. 

[0. Hnlboit's Memoirs, 1852, p. 150 ; Hulbert's 
.ShropBhiro Biog. ; J. Harlaad's Kanch. Collec- 
timiuk, ii. 105-6 ; Graduati Cantab, 1856 ; Watt's 
BihL Brit. ; Primitive Gospel Ministry, by aLay- 
umn (in atiHwor to 0. B.), 1795.] 0. W. S. 

BAYLEY, SIR EDWAED OLIVE 
(1821-1884), Indian statesman and archseo- 
VopiHt, the only son of E. Clive Bayley, of 
Hope Hall, Manchester, was bom at St. 
in October 1821, and after a dis- 



tinguished career at Haileybury College en- 
tered tho Indian civil service in 1842, and 



at Allahabad, Mirat, Balandshahr, 
and Bohtak. On the annexation of the 
Punjab lie was appointed deputy-commissioner 
at (jujarat in April 1849, and in November 
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undtir-Mocretary to tin; govern me nt nf .India land in I^lft*, be Innnd that be WHS able to 
hi the foreign department, under Sir II, write in ver*e with ntiiMilernblf facility. H 
Elliot. Two yen i-M later be becuine deputy- ; conducted a pnblicatinn railed (be *()min- 
coinuiwftioner of the Kun^ra district, but in j bus,' and wits tbe tiivt editor of tlm 'llhiN- 




eptemb > , , 

wnoro h ervd ILH an under-secret a ry in Sir lulitm,' iKjl j ' Secne^ mid Storicn by a 
J, P. Grant's provisional tfovermneiit, and <'let^;vinfitt in Debt,' ,'t^ulN, 1K'!*">; ^Ntjw'hile 
held varioiw powta in that rity during tbe \ of a Tub/ M, IHI1* hinm 1HJ7; * lUuo 
next eighteen monlbs In IK511 lie was ap- ; Henrd,' t^lL 1 ; * Little IJed liidin^ Ilooil/ 
pointed judgo in tbo Faltibtfarh il\*\ rirt, and, |Ki:t; an edition of tbe ' XVurhs of Mrs. 
ufter aorviug iu a judi^'iiil c'upiu'tty al Ltit'lt- I Si^ntirnrv/ IMC); a nuttriliniinn to the 
now and Agra, \viis called lo (*nlrn1ta by:* Little fadW Lan^ltinfj; Lilimry/ IHol; 
rd Canning iu Slay IHlil, to fill tbe poM- vernexin (Jniw inrtbe I 



Lord Canning in May ISlil, to fill tbe poM- vornesin l (Ji i iiw inrtbe Ih'Mwin^-rnoni/lHr^; 

of foreign se.erutiiry' pending the arrival of vtfrnes in I'WrardV k Hnnunin^ Hird Kwp- 

SirlL Durnnd. In Mnrcdi l^ti* be became wake/ ls*"^, Ilayley wa,** intprnvident, and 

homo secretary, an office be held for tun years, wns cnnMantly in dith'cultie^, H' died at 

and was tlum Holecti'd by Lord Xrtblrook Tlirmiiui'limn of brnnrbitih in I Hut'!, and woi* 

to fill a temporary vuuanry on bis ciiitniMl. buried in tbe cenitMery uf lltnt town, 

In thts next ymir, 187.*J, he w nppuititfd a l(j,*j,j, Mui*. ^d wr. x\\i\, JWl, IH*^,! 



member 



i i 

r of tlio. sii]mmuM'onnnl, on wliicb lit' 

untilliiHwtin'montinAiinllHr^ttftpr, BAYLEY, 1IKNUV VINt^KNT, 
thirty-six ^oai'8 ofjntblic wrvicr. Through- ( 1777-lKi i), iluiins was tin* w*v*ntl son of 
oiuUhat tunoh(>lMttibtnnutnn'iVii'd nnin* Tboinan HiiUiTWurlh Itii^lcy, nf Ilopu Hall, 
uatives, to "vvbosi* vviliari Jm dfvoitul cvi-iy iiuur Mnnrbivl^-p [4. v, !, \\lirn' br \\a boni 
energy. Ilin lowuro wiw snnnl in th'htndy Dfr. 1777, HIM nwibi-r was Mary, only 
of the history and ttntiqnitirs of India, ami clnhl of 'Mr. Viwi'iil 'Iii-^nlf. Mnyl^y WIIM 
he puhlisliod smno fii'l>n JMI^HM'H in tlw nlticatcd at. 1hn fcnmiitnit'M'hiHl of ^V in wick 
'Jpuvnal of tho 'JVngul Awuilic Socidy,' , in LmH'Hsbiro, und at Ml Mi, whiHi lini'ntiMvd 
chiefly on Indian iiiHcriiitioiM, H(fn]iitun*H,iL!i(l itiMnv l7H!>,an<tl<'fM |)ir. 17ir. At Ktonlm 
coins, of which ho eolWU'd a fino cabinN. . \vuHtiut nssomiiti' nfSir Willinm ri'pyn, Hul- 
He also contributed to tin* 'Journal of tlm lam, W. Fwri-, \V. Hi-rbiMl-, and ullu-rH, who 



, 

Kings (if Kabul' At Iho tiiuu of a univiwity Hc'InitarHhip. ' In Ap 
his death (30 April 184)h bud nwirly com- iJijtirI a w-hular f Trinity (tol'li^i*. llo 
pleted the oditing- of tho ninth volumo cfliw ' took bin H.A. <b^iv* in 1H(H), and wm tint 
friend Sir II Ellio' ' >>' > 



hw 



H wloestud it IWlmv of bin IN>UI*^. In 1H():{ ho 
i WUH ordainitd by l\]*\wy Miiji'iulii' cf Chiwtir r 
s whoaimomt<'d him bmcluiiiliiin. ( )n 25 Hiit. 
, ! 180,'J bo pitbliNhi-d * A J-Wimm trnwlwil at 



president of the Bwifyal, and for throu years 
of the London, Aniatic Sociuty. II was 

knighted with th Star of India in 1877, , 

bir Edward married, in J8T>0, tlm oldfmt. an Ordination held in tbe Cathedral Obnrch 
daughter of Sir Thomas TheophiluH Motcalfc, of OIit'Htwr,' Hvo, Mniiclu wii T, 1 S(Ki Thin in 
of Fern Hill, Berks, and left a family of emu " " ' " " " " 

son and seven daughter. 

[Ann, Report, R. Asiat, Soc, 1884,] 



a 



BAYLEY, !\ W. N. (3808-1853), mi- 
cellaneous writer, in 1825 aooompimiod his 
rather, who was in tho anny, to Barbados, 
and remained in the "West Iwditss for four 
years, About the time of his return to Eng- 



tho only print IM! Honnon *4' tl* author in 
Nt loiitf ullt'i-wnrdrt ho 



the tutorHhij) of Binhoj* Toniliun'H uldi'Ht 
and waft iwwmtly app<int<d cxiuninin^; ( 
lain to tho biwliop, by whom bo was jnvi 
tu thw wct-ory of Stiltoti, 



^ 
HuntingdonHbiro, and t.i tin* Mnb-dwuuTy of 



]-.incoln, vacant by tbu dt'atb (f I*aloy in 
MaltiOB. Hcu^liHtol imwn^ini'ntH in tho 



T, deairod to throw ojwti the minster 
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library to thu public, imd took uu active 
share *in Mioi'stublishincnl of H public library 
in Lincoln. Tn 1810 In* AVJIS jm'Huntod to 
the united vieara^vs of Mmsinghum ml 
Bottesfnrd, where ln renovated, the parish 
church, chiefly at. his own expense ; and in 
1812 to (lie valuable \icaruge of Great Carl- 
ton, near Luutliv which h rarely visited, 
although he. retained Hie benolitu* till his 
death. Laler he, was preferred to thu arch- 
deaconry of Stow with tin 1 prebend of Lid- 
dington {-JO Sept, 1SL','|) ; to the, rectory of 
\ViislmeoM with Privet, in Hampshire (18:i()); 
and 1.o the, twelfth stall in Westminster 
Abbey (iHjtfH), when he msignwl hia Hiib- 
dt'ancry and cawmry at Lincoln, In 1824 i 
Bayley pnwfedcd io his degree of 1X1). at 
ride. 



Cambridge. In May I8^(i ho delivered a 
charge to thn clergy of tin* are.hdeaconry 
of Stow, which WHS * printed for tho author* 
at Gainsborough in 1 8^(1 for private circu- 
lation, was reprinted in the following year, 
and is attaehedjto the, * Memoir of Iltmry 
Vincent JJayley, ]>.!>.,' which wan 'printed 
for privnle. pirc.ttlii.liun * in I KM. In 1,827 ho 
declined to stand for the. re^ius pmfeMHorHhip 
of divinity at tJiun bridge. 1 , owing probably to 
his growing inlinnities. His luHt days were 
]uiHHcul ehieily at \Vestineon, his . I lainpsh ire 
roctory* I Jo rejjaireti tho church of t-ho 
hninlet of Privet, and the rebuilding of the 
church of Wostmeon was<^oinnienc(?d Au#. 
18-13. In this year he be.canio unable to 
write or read, ami abandoned schemes for a 
new edition of Seeker's * Kijflit Charges,' and 
for a selection from tbo old ami new versions 
of the Psalms of David. When blind he re- 
cited the prayers from memory, He died 
1^ Aug. 1KM,' lie was buried in the saxuc 
vault with his wife, who had died at; Wust- 
meoii 17 Juno 1 Wit), mid thenewehurchwas 
consecrated by the Bishop of Winchester on 
5 May 1K10. ' 

[MiiMe Ktoiieiises, Loiulon, I7">; Gwit, Matf. 
AugiiKt IH()2 t and 8ptim1iM' 1814; Lo NOVO'M 
JAiMti, <ul. J tardy; HuMmlny Magiueiuu, 2Ji Nov. 
1833; Liiiuolu-shirti Mironido, W A\\g. 1844; 
Humpshitv Ohroiiilts May 18-lti; ami a Mn- 
moh" of Henry Viwunl Itaylev, I>.1>.. 1840.] 

* * A.H/G. 

BAYLEY, Sm JOHN (1WW-1841), 
judge, was thu Kccwid son of John Buyloy 
and" Sarah his wife, the granddaughter of 
I)r, AVhito Kennet, bisluip of Peterbarough, 
TI<3 was horn at Elton, iiuntin^doushiro, on 




practising some, time as u special plende.r, ho 
was called to tho bar on &2 Juuo I7tt3, and 



went tho home circuit. In 1799 he became a 
scrje,unt-at-]aw, and was for some time re- 
corder of Maidstone. In May 1808 he was 
made a judge of the King's Bench, in the 
place of Sir Soulden Lawrence, and was 
knighted on the llth of the same month. 
Alto sitting 1 in this court for more than 
twenty-two years, he was at his own request 
removed to the court of Exchequer in No- 
vember 1830. He resigned his seat on the 
bench in February 1834, and in the follow- 
ing month was created a baronet and ad- 
mitted to tho privy council By his quick- 
news of apprehension, his legal knowledge, 
and his strict impartiality, Sir John Bayley 
was peculiarly adapted for judicial office. 
Tho ease and pleasure with which he got 
through his work caused M. Cotte, the French 
advocate, to exclaim, 'II s'amuse a juger.' 
Tho most memorable case which came before 
Sir John in his judicial capacity was the ac- 
tion for libel, brought in 1819 by the attorney- 
general against Richard Carlile for the re- 
publication of Thomas Paine's 'Age of Reason ' 
and Palmer's ' Principles of Nature. 1 He died, 
aged 78, at tho Vine House near Sevenoaks, 
on 10 Oct. 1841. By his wile Elizabeth, the 
daughter of John Markett of Meopham Court 
Lodge, <jo. Kent, ho had three sons and three 
daughters. The present baronet, the Rev. 
Sir John Laurie Einilius Bayley, is his grand- 
son, 

Sir John wrote the following books : 1. ' A. 
Short Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
change, Cash Bills, and Promissory Notes,' 
17H9, Hvo. 2, 'Lord Raymond's Reports 
and Entrios in the King's Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas in the Reigns of William, Anne, 
Ciuorgo I and II,' 4th edition, 1790, 8vo. 
& 'The Book of Common Prayer, with Notes 
on the EpiBtloB/ 1818, 8m 4. 'The Pro- 
phecies or Christ and Christian Times, se- 
lected from the Old and New Testament, 
and arranged according to the periods in 
which they were pronounced, 7 by a Layman, 
edited by fcov. II. Clissold, 1828, 8vo. 

n<Wa JmlgGH of England (1864), is. 75-8 ; 
(Iwrginn Era, ii, 549; Chmt. Mag. 1841, xvi. 
N.H., 052-3; Annual Register, 1841, p. 225; 
Notutj and (iuoriee, 3rd series, i. 474,] 

Gr. P. R, B. 

BAYLEY, JOHN [WHITCOMB] 
(V7. 1809), antiquary, second son of John Bay- 
Icy, a farmer, of Hernpstead, Gloucestershire, 
became at an early age a junior clerk in the 
Tower Record Office. In or about 1819 he 
waa appointed chief clerk, and afterwards a 
sub-commissioner on the Public Records. In 
the latter capacity he edited ' Calendars of 
the Proceedings in Chancery in the Reign of 
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act ually claimed .. . . 

exorbitant charts and modo of editing were ; did not take a decree. He was called to the 
vigorously assailed by Mr. 0, P. (-ooper,then barat the Temple, 1ml madenoseriou.seflbrfc 
secretary to tlm coiumission, Mir N, Jl. Ni- to |Mtr,Mi- his pmfi'ssinn, His interest in 
colas, and ofrlmrs. A commiltou was up- ' innsie and the drama rendered him netfleut- 
poiated to inquire into the drmwislanres i'nl n' the dielalesoi'pnidenee, * Instead of 
and, alter meeting no hiss than seventeen followiutfthi' hiw/ be.asit wassniil,' allowed 
times, issued a report, of which twenty-live the law t fnllnw him. 1 until he found him- 
copies were printed for the privat e. useoi' the self in jiriwm for flight. Subsequently ho 
board. His demands upiut tlm corporation : turned his iitti-itlinti lo literature, and becamo 
of Liverpool, to whom 1m charged between editor of t ho ' MIIMIMIIII/ a weekly periodical. 




.1815, but was novur milled totho bar. Uurin^ \ 
the wet, of hm lift 1 , lie. reHule,d mostl al ! 



of mi epie pnem founded on tho 
(tiiti(|iiest of Wali'S \vbieli nppeiired posthu- 
mously in 1-^i under the title of * Idwul.' 



Cheltenham, but latterly at. Paris, where he j mously in lil under the title of * Idwal,' 
died 25 March 18W. His wife, Sophia Anne., fn 185), under the pseudonym of (linrpinnu 
daughter of thw ri^'ht- hon. ('olomd Jlobert cli Cast el (JhiuMo, he published a vnlume of 
"Ward, wh(;m he married in September lH'J.| f ! v 

T 1 1. ..!.. _ 1 -1** T.. 1i>"'l *-_!. 1,., !^. 



. irs entitled 'SkeJrhes frnni 

died before him, on 17 Juno 1854, By her he. ! in-the-Kieblw; <*imliiiniiiff elever and jrriiphjcs 
left ft daughter. As an antiquary liayleyV | (li^rijit-icniH of varinus phases of London life, 

attainments worn of a hiflh olr. ' His ' - 1 - - | - - -- 1 - - ! -' '- 1 - 

1 History and Antiquities of the. Tower of 
London,' "2 parts, 4to, .lRiil-5, ranks 
the very best works of its kind for f *x< 
of style, acutonora of judgmont , and im foil- 
ing accuracy of statement. An abridgment 
appeared in 1830) Hvo. Bayley annoiineed, 
but did not publish, a history of London, 
He had also xnado considerable prou;re,ss itt n 

* . to . * j* *K* h M 



and therefore |ittss<'Msin^ now 
untiijtuinan and Moeinl interest, A Mecond 
wri*H nppimred in 1*21, A piwUiuiuww 
volume >f *I*oetry* bv Havley was pub* 
1'mhed in 1Hai, and <n &i April 18ii5 a 



complete ^tirliamontary history of 
and for this ho obtained copious abstracts of 
the returns to parliament, 170:4-] 0, from tho 
original records in the Uollw ohapel. Tlifl 
manuscript, together with a valuahlo coll mo- 
tion of charters, lottora pat-nnt, and other 
documents illustratiyo of local history, in 
three folio volumes, is now deposit o,d in. tho 
British Museum. Bayloy was a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries and of the Iloyal 
Society; to the former ho was elected in 
1819, to the latter in 1833. 

[Register of Admiwioiw to Innor Toinplo ; 
Oooper's Obsorvations on thts Calendar of Uio 
Procoodinga in Chancwy (1832), pp. 73-82, and 

A.ppOH(llX ' "NTiArtliiu'a T.fttfw frt T.rtw/1 lIwiiMiviliiiiii 




nresfes, left by him i 

WUH bViu^ht. out nt Covent Onrden with 
Olmrlew Keinble in the nritictpfil ]>rt, one, of 

nf Keinble'n hnpersouu- 



the moHt 



[Lit wary MnwMiin for IHL'a, pp. 77 HjUriiU 
Ma^xi-iii. pail i. 4"3 ; t'lUiibi-Haiid'H liritiwh 
Thwit-n*, vol. xii, ; Ut^by St'hool Hetfist,t'j\ p. 0K; 
Oxford (IniviirHity h'etfister, ) T, I 1 '. H* 



BAYLEY, WWKIIT S. (tt. \m\} 9 i 
tuulent tninister, vvu ediieated nt llighhury 



Oollc^e, and on ijuittiu^ that. 
was appointed to a ptiHtomtu at 
in LineolnHhire. After oino yeum of 
labour at that plnee lie retnovid (lKi5)lo 
Bhotlield to take, chmwuf tlm Howard Htreot 



(1854) xln,202; Burke's Peorage (1884), p. 84; 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Record Commission, 1836, and 
Appendix; Addit, MBS, 16661-4.] U. G. 

BAYLEY, PETER (1778 P-l 828), mifl- 
cellaneons writer and poet, was the son of 



, whr?re he remained ffiruboutttm 
WhiU) ther he e\*erfe<l himself au- 
tivoly in th extabliwhinent of an ediumtional 
hwtitntAm wiled thn Buiule-V (,3olle^,whro 
ho was also in tlm habit of hM'.turin^ on a 
variety of HnbjwU, Jlfero also in IHIfl hu 
Bturtoil a imnithly peritulical cnlltKl tho 
'People's Collet .InnrnuL* Tt was printed 
at the* colbf?e, and intcndocl to mlviuuw tlm 
intow* t,H of popular edu<?ation, It. <ani<j to an 
untimely mid in May of tlw following yt*ar* 
Tlm noxt ficono of^ Jtaylay's labourw wa 
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Jlatcliif Highway, London, whence ho re- 
moved about l*o 7 to Iloiviord, whoro he ro- 
mainod until his doulh on M Nov. 1H50. lie 
died of apoplexy. llr was tho nntliov of: 
1. 'ATIiHtory of Louth, 1 2. * Nat urn con- 
sidered us a Uovolal ion, in two parts: part. i. 
being an argument to prove tlmt nature ou^ht 
to bo re^urcled us u ruvt'lntinn ; part ii, fur- 
nishing HpecimeiiH of tin*. manner in which 
tho ttwtwinl ruvnlntion may ha explained,' 
IK'JO, Ilium j u small work of no pmUmmouft 
to oithor u Hc.iont iiio or a philosophical cha- 
ractor. i?, 'Lcrtmvs on the, (forty History 
of tho Christian (!Jum;h/ -I. * A now Con- 
cordance to the Hebrew Jiiblo juxta odi- 
tioneni IIoMghiinnum, and mwonunodated to 
the English version,' 1 vol. Hvo, with a dedi- 
cation to the Lord JJishnp of Lincoln. 5. 'Two 
Luci-iurs on the K<1ueat.inwtl (Question dn- 
livowl in the Town Hull, Shellield,' 0. < A 
course of htrtmrs on thn Inspiration of tho 
Scriptures,' Inr^, Iifmo; und other lectures 
and Ht'.rmnns, 

k 1HW>), 180; JJrit. MUM, CJaU 

,!. M, K. ' 



BAYLEY, THOMAS < 1W- 1 (JM), puri- 
tan divine. |'.Sie. ' 



BAYLTflY, Ti f OM AS IM 1TTKIt\V( )11TTI 
), u^rieulturist un<l philantliro- 



pist, wiis (li'sri'nd'i from an old Lunenshir 
family of ^ood jr)sition* und his mother 
WHS one of fh<* nultiuiieldH of Dukinfiold, 
(Jheshins Shortly nft-er eoin]l'tin^ his edu- 
cation lit tho university of Kdinhur^h, he 
was chosen u just ire of the pejiou for tho 
county piilntino of Lunensti'r. Tho reputa- 
tion iirquireil by liim in thin offir** for pru- 
denci 1 , judgment, n ml Lyiil knowled^* lod to 
liis biMiijf iippointfd a few y(?urs afterwards 
pi*rnettinl riinirnuin of thw quarter Hosmons, 
Owinff -princijitiilly to liis exertions, a gaol 
and pi 'niton tin ry-hoiiHo for Manchester, on 
'unproved prineiplos, WHS erected in 1787. 
In his honour, not in allusion, as has Imcm 
sometimes supposed, to thn Old Bailey in 
London, it WHS imineil the Now Itnyley. Tho 
hnihliutf wns iinlled down in I87tt', 80 suc- 
cessful wero tint improvements introduced in 
its c-onstru<*tmti, awl in that of tho county 
gaol nt hiiwnster, tlmt Hayley \ya con- 
sulted in ri'^ard to the erection and improve- 
ment of prisons throughout the kingdom. 
Jfo also took an nntivu intunwt in sanitary 
reform, and in schemos for improving tho 
general c'tmdition of tho poor, In 1790 ho 
was siurossful in obtaining in Manr.hoHtm* 
tho^ostnhlishmont of a hoard of health, of 
whioh he was e.hoson chairman. Ho was 
one. of the founders of tho Literary and 'Phi- 



losophical Society of Manchester, and of a 
college of arts and sciences, which, however, 
was afterwards abandoned. Much of his 
sjiarti thuo he devoted to agriculture, and to 
his farm of Hope near Manchester introduced 
various new agricultural methods, including 
an improved system of sod draining. In re- 
gard to this he wrote a pamphlet entitled 
'On a Ohoap and Expeditious Method of 
Draining Land/ which was published in 
Hunter's ' Goorgical Essays,' vol. iv. (1772), 
and vol. i. (ISQfl). He was also the author of 
' Okw vatioiiB on the General Highway and 
Turnpike Acts,' 1773. He died at Buxtou 
on 24 Juno 1802. 

[Gout. Mag. Ixxii. 777; Biographical Memoirs 
of Thomas Bute-worth Bnyloy, Esq., by Thomas 
Poiv-ivwl, M.D., 1802, which is also included in 
tho Collected Works of Porcival (1807), ii. 289- 
80&] T. F. H. 

t BAYLEY, WALTER (1529-1592), phy- 
Hiciany called in Latin Bailecus and in Eng- 
lish boohs alno Baley and Baily, was born 
at Portaham, Dorset, in which county his 
fatliov was a squire. He was educated at 
"WiwiheBtnr school, and became a fellow of 
Now Oollego in 1550. lie graduated M.B. 
1557, and MJX 1563. He was already in 
holy orders, and was made a canon of Wells. 
Tn 1 579 he rosignocl this preferment, and in 
1 50 1 was appointed regius professor of physic 
at Oxibi'd. Queen Elizabeth made him one 
of hor physicians, and he was elected a fellow 
of the College of Physicians in 1581. He 
attuintid to large practice, and died in 1592. 
Ho is buviod in tho chapel of New College, 
and his son William put up a tablet to his 
inmuory . ' A Bri of Troatise of the Pr. eserva- 
tion of* tho Eyesight ' is the best known of 
3)r. Bayloy's works. It appeared hi his life- 
timo, and WUH reprinted m 161 6 at Oxford. 
Tho book contains but one observation of his 
own : ' In truth once I met an old man in 
Shropshire, called M. Hoorde, above the age 
of (Mghty-four yearea, who had at that time 
perfit sight, and did read small letters very 
wull without spectacled: hee told me that 
about the age of forty yeares, finding his 
wight to decay, he did use eyebright in ale 
for hm drinke, and did also eate^the powder 
thereof in an eg^e three daies in. a weeke, 
being HO taught of his father, who by the like 
order continued his sight in good integrity 
to a very long age, 7 Other old men con- 
firmed the value of the drug, and Bayley is 
voluminous in its praise. Of general history 
the only fact to be learned from the book is. 
that a new method of brewing had come in 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, and -that some 
still preferred ale ' made with grout according- 
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lure of b>rd A inherit, nut) until 1 ho arrival 




. tiu'lnrih* tlmt hit \vns nniverstilly -,- 
BAYLEY, WILLIAM WJTTKU- ; mended in IKil, nn the recousti t ut ion of 
7 (.)RTII (1782-1860), a vory distinguished ! the court- of dhvefnrs, to IH a perimmejit 

ember of the civil sm*vir.o of the old Knst. ! member. But rhnn^e wns distustrt'iil to him, 
v . .... it >tti i * t i .. , * j . ' 



lather obtained an appnintinwit in the Hnntfnl I for the pupil of bird \VeIle,sley, uml in May 
civil service for him. 31o rorwhed India in 1WIO the lust iiMiiutnin^ cadet of tin* old g'o- 
1799, juat, in time to be mitowl ana moinlwr j vi'nmr-KWH'HtPH tiflir ilii-d at St. Ijronnvds, 
of tho'ncw colli^o of Fort William, which i Hi* luid surviviMhiut nnly till IiistViinds,lnit 



for lan^uagc-s by btnng 




in*rjy OV/VVIL WYt ri t ui 'iiuti. if inn >I^TII iiinni"tii '"f^ i' 't "i T t >rii< m riv~ 

souls fluch activo employ- ! quoathcfl the traditions of hiwitbilily in India 
and .Tonkins, it WIIM thorn totwoubleiiidiiUHidiutui.HtratorMthiMjicphew, 
le art of fgovonummt. liu .Sir Kdwurd (-live Hnvh\v [<{, v. j, formerly a 
ipply for diplomatic 1 . pOHt-H, member of tlw ^uprenV enuiMMl, imd his HOD, 

Hir Stnuitrt Hnyley, nt one timi* chief nra- 
of Assum. 



Itaylu/K I'liruri 1 , WM the TuintH fur* 7 
IHliO; fir'ltiN Hiiirnctnr, mjtiM'ity, nud 
NI^ Ka,Vi*M Lifnof Lord Mft^Hlfrt, Kayr 
Ht, Ot'ortfttTiuftoiNUJidmitro inirtjiuiljirly Kayo's 
of Indian Ofllci'W, i. 4K(1 -^H. I II, M. H, 



CbU I'Ut; VJHJ TMlwnu Vll,l.!JU| *m ii i '*. IMI.' i-i>i, r 1111*1 i M> i ir'i i ntn i i i 'ii IM i i<rifi> iiriiiiii 

service were colloctud to^ethor, and acted (reived nrMliwtinct inn forhitf set* vice* witHdmi 
under Lord Well asluy's own nyo, Althonjfh to his own nniiMiuniiitf uiodeNtv% but he "* 
Bayley did not 
meat as Metcalfo 

that he learned the - . % ---,-.-,,-..' . 

decided not to apply for 'diplomatic poMtn, member of llw supreme enuutMl, ud his HOD, 
but to confine himself to tho rontints of judi- 
cial and revenue work, In 1 805 ho waw matta 
deputy-registrar of the Sudden* court, and in 
1807 intorpretor to tho conxtniHwion whiuh. 
under the guidance of St. Goorgn Tnekor, 
to regulate the government and land HO 
ment of Wellostay'a rec(it conqaiwtK, now 
known as the Nortli-wfttern ProvincftH. !1 To 
afterwards became rogiwtrar of tho Huddttr 
court, and in 1818 judge at liurdwan. In 
1814 he entered tho secretariat a Bfusrotary 
in the judicial and roventie department, and 
in 1819 became chief secretary to the govern- 
ment In this capacity lie was of tho groattmt 
service to Lord Hastings, from his thorough 
mastery of business and personal intimacy 
with all the Indian statesmen of tho poriod 
Malcolm, Elphinstone, Adam, Motcalfo, Jon* 
kins, and Oole. In 1R22 he temporarily filled 
a seat -at the council, and in 1825 became a 
regular member of the supreme council in tho 
place of James Fendall. In 1827 Metcalfo 
entered the council as junior member, and 
in 1828 Bayley filled the office of govornor- 
general from March to July after the depar- 



BAYLIK, THOMAH (IRK-J-HMBJ), imri- 
tnn divine, wa burn in AViltnhirn in JoB^, 
and wtiH nntnrod either m a w*rvllor or bathn 1 
of St.. AlImn'H Hull, Oxford, in HKX). M* 
was ohsetod <le,niy of Mi^dulim <"*rUgo in 
NWQ, and porpntuul fellow of that IOUHO in 
l<nibcmtthtinM,A AftevwnrdHhebtTumt^ 



rector of ManniiiK'fwd Hruco, in hi mitivo 
county, and hn prowwlocl to t.he. de^reo of 
B.T), in KW1, at which time he wan a xtmloiiH 
puritan, Ho took the rovntmnt in !(Wl,ws 
npminatud a nuunbtM* of the HHHembly of 
divines, and obtained tho rich re,rt,ory of 



ho preached np tho tenets liold by tlw fifth- 
monarchy mn'n, he behijf by that timo ono 
liimsolf, and aftorwardn )>tfiimo a buwy man 
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n 



wuh 1-hat worn tlmn (1045 and 
lifter) willnd ignorant, and Hramlalous mi- 
nisters and school masters.' On being turned 
out of his living at tho UoHtoration, he sot. up 
a convnnticlont Marl borough, who, ho died 
and WHS buriod in tho church of St. Voter 
on i>7 M n rr,h I HIM. f I u published : ' Thomio 
Rayhui Maninglordipusis Hcrlemm FoBtoris 
do Morito Mortis Chriti, et Modo Oon- 
vinwrniin, diatribe dim*, provt. ab ipso in 
wtliola thuologic.a apud Oxonionnos publics 
ad dispiitandutn pwpnsitin tuwint, Maij 8. 
An. J)om. KWI. NW won Concio ojnsdom 
nrl Clo.nnn apud rosdom liabita in 'templo 
Itoatiw Mnriii', lulij 5 An. I). HE:*/ Oxford, 
IffcMJ, 4to, di'diciitiMl to Sir Thomas Coventry, 
'keipcr of the groat. Hcul, 

[Wood's .Uhonn? Oxon. (d. Bliss), iii. 033; 
I'almHr'H NoiiPonfwrmiNth 1 ATtunorinl, iii. 867; 
<'at. Lihrorum IinproHH. Hibl. Kodluiaiup, i, 206; 
IfQthcrhigtoii'H 1 Hut, of Uio Westminster Asnombly 
ofPivinoH, no.] T. U. 

BAYLIES, WILLIAM (1724-1787), 
physician, Iwiru in 1724, was a native of Wor- 



<'<'si'rsliiiv, and practiwcd for wimi* yearn as n 
a)otln'cary. After niHtryin^ the du,u^'hte.r of 
M <?cc>l<', it wniltliv atlorney of Iflves- 
im, lie bijfiui the tuily of inoIlicJne, ob- 
1 allied the degree of M.I), at AlMtnUion on 
18 Dec. 17 1H, Hd %vns elected a fellow of tlio 
Kdivibur^h College of i*byiri!inH on 7 Au^. 
1757. ile nu'tiHed for many years at Bath, 
in 1 7o7 ' ItefiectmnM on the Us 



andpul)lisbed 
and Abuse of Hnth Waters, 1 which involyttd 
him in a dispute with Dr. Luciw and J[)r. 
Oliver, tin* two chief doctors of the, city. He 
Usued a ptnnphlet c-on^erning this (iidrrol 
' A Knrriil'ive of FuctH dwnonst rating tho 
existence tind numsc of a pltyrtiml confodti- 
vncy, made known in tho printed lot/ton* of 
J)r. LiiriiN UIH! Dr. Oliver/ ,1707, But tho 
<'ontr<ver,Hy ruined Htiyluw'* ])nu!t](t, nnd bo 
rrmovf*d to Loinlou, and on 8 Nov. J7H4wiiB 
iippoinfnd ]>hysiejun to the Middlestsx HOH- 
pitul. He iiiiHUccf'HHfiilly e<utoKt.ed tho ro- 
jnvMentat inn of 'Mveshani in parliament in 
1701, nnd petitioned ajjuhiNt tho return of 
one of IHN rivals, but 'withdrew the potition 
before the day of hearing (15 Dec.). He 
boctamn 1 ieent irit n of t lie ( ?oTl(tgo of Physicians 
In London on JJOKept, J705, and inado'himsolf 
notonouM by the magnificent entertainments 
he repeatedly Caveat his hoiwe in Groat Uoorgo 
Mtr<Mt, West niinHtor. Pe.cuuiary diificultics 
forntwl him t o leave. Kngland for (.Germany. Htt 
lirst settled at ,Dresd(?n,and aft erwards at Ber- 
lin, where he obtained tho post of physician 
tf) Fr(lf)ri(;k.thi) (Jreat, It in Haiti that tho 
King of Prussia at an early interview with 
Baylies remarked to him t-uat ' to have ac- 



quired such skill he must have killed a great 



,,, --- ,r,..* ,,.,, ^ *?AtlJ,UJJ. JL*UC7j ttllU JLeiCl fllS 

libnoy to the Kinp of Prussia. A portrait 
of him by II. Sbhraid, engraved by D. Ber- 
fftr, was ]mblifihed at Berlin. Baylies was 
the author of the following works (besides 
those already mentioned): 1. 'Remarks on 
Perry's Analysis of the Stratford Mineral 
Water,' Stratford-on-Avon, 1745. 2. ' A His- 
tory of the General Hospital at Bath/ Lon- 
don, 1 758. 3. e Facts and Observations rela- 
tive to Inocijlation a,t Berlin,' Edinburgh, 
1781, of -which a French translation was 
previously issued at Dresden in 1776. 

[Mxmk's College of Physicians, ii. 271-2; 
Gent, Mag. 1787, pt. ii. 857 ; Watt's BibL Brit.] . 

BAYLIS, EDWARD (1791-1861), ma- 
thematician and founder of insurance com- 
panies, commenced life as a clerk in the 
Alliance Insurance Office. He founded a 
fierios of life offices between the years 1838 
and 1854 (tho Victoria, 1838, the English 
and Scottish Law, 1 839, the Anchor, 1842, 
tho Candidate, 1843, the Professional, 1847, 
tho Trafalgar, 1851, the Waterloo, 1852, the 
British Nation, 1854), in many of which he 
acted as manager and actuary. In all he 
expected to realise results which increasing 
competition made impossible; shareholders 
and policy holders were promised extravagant 
advantages which they never enjoyed. As a * 
consequence, all Baylis's offices disappeared 
except (ine the English and Scottish Law 
wh'u;h still survives. Baylis wrote (in 
1844) a skilful book on the '* Arithmetic of 
AnnnitiuM and Life Assurance,' adapted more 
particularly to students. He died in. 1861, 
iiftod 70, at the Capo of Good Hope, where 
ho had settled in his old age. 

[C. Walford's Insurance Cyclopaedia.] 0. 



BAYLIS, THOMAS HUTOHINSON 
(18-J3-1876), promoter of insurance offices, 
was tho son of Edward Baylis [a. v.], and 
began life UH a clerk in the Anchor, one of 
IUH father's insurance companies. In 1850 
ho became manager of the Trafalgar Office, 
also founded by his father. About 1852 he 
founded the Unity General Life Insurance 
Office and the Unity Bank. He exhibited a 
great deal of tact in the establishment of these 
companies, but he was spee'dily in disagree- 
ment with his colleagues in the management, 
and iii October 1850 retired from the control. 
He then emigrated to Australia, and endea- 
voured to organise some insurance companies 
there, but, achieving no success, lie re'turned 
to England in 1857, and founded and became 
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W noil troll's Alplwlu'lical Index of Pu- 
; Knwl. iMfliS. (jiodhtiim Libr.).] 

.1. M. II. 



manning director of Urn Writ Mi, Fonjim, < ) a lliwiry of imwii-, (3) n dim'rlutmn <m 
and Colonial Insurance'. Association, which prosody, (.{) a Im.-l IwitiM- on rim one. 

soon was in liquidation, und of tlio Coiwow | Ktim|in iMnpiziiif, xxvi. .'181 ; Hook's Kcclrs. 
Life Association, wliicli lawted from 1K(58t o i Kiujj 

1 862. Into tliese insurance ofliei's Itiiyl is i M- l cn( i 
troduced now features, -which run ominlfr In ; 

the 'Lottery Acts,' and ^ ^^, J'^J j ' BAYLY, M1WJAM IN ( 1II7M780), ,li- 
HIB project of CcmsolK I U.UHI < nu i w< J . , h , , , fi , ()fs K( ,, n ! 

sassyftfeir^K ;^ iw^ t ffl"s? % 

T lanQ Tlftvlia nivimti^fl I 111* l V<M\\ \Vi* I AW l " nillnilll ' -IMH ^,1 nu JM wj i , IIM^, U^ 

- J ir sotup tniin vu-ar ut Olvt'slnn, (ilnuri'stcr- 




vanous 
cri 

Oxford 
on 

rose to Rome dist-inction in that profrH- ; 



lt'n HiNtury <f IMMol, 17HO; Itewl. 

ston, becoming minor canon of St. Paul w ; HSS. (Ittidlninn Lil*.). I A, K, U. 

and also of "Westminster, and sulKlcmi of j " 




to prevent and relievo ruptures, fractures 

i*- 11* TV ! 1 1 /T/1 4 'f'f . -.^..1. 



quity, Jfivioonoo, nna uorcainuy 01 unnw- 
tianity,' London, 1751, 8m Si. * An Introduc- 
tion to Languages Literary and Philosophical, 
especially to the English, Latin, Orook, and 
Hebrew, exhibiting at one viovv thnir Orain- 
mar 1 , Rationale, Analogy, and Idiom,* Lon- 
don, 1758, 8vo. 3. * A Collection of Antlumis 
used in His Majewty'.s Chapol lloyal/ Lnn- ' 
don, 1769, 8vo, '4, 'A Practical Troaliw on 
Singing and Playing, being an Ewsay on 
Grammar, Pronunciation, and Singing/ Lon- 
don, 1771. 6. * A plain and complete Gram- 
mar of the English Language,' London, 177J2, 
8vo. 6, * A Grammar of tho Hebrew Lan- 
guage,' London, 1773, 7. An edition of 
the Bible with noto, 1773. 8. An edi- 
tion of the Old Testament with notes, 1774. 
9. * The Commandments of God in Nature, 
Institution, and Revelation/ London, 1778, 
8vo. 10. * Remarks on Mr. David Lovi's 
Answer to Dr. Priestley's Lettern to tho 
Jews ' (under the pseudonym of Antisocmus). 
11. 'The Alliance of Music, Poetry, and 
Oratory/ with a dedication to William Pitt, 
London, 1789, Bvo. This work comprise : 



touted holy ordnr^ iruiu IUH father, and 
miM<lv rot'fivfd vimtniN biwi'firrs in Wales. 



uicldy wiv<'d 
In ultimately 
Howpitnl, Uiithiu,tui<l ( 



two s 



th titles of tliu * 



in Wales. 
of OhriHtV 
to ( 1 hiirh*s T. 
nt < )xfor1 in 1 <*!(), 



mid the* Life 



Athmtif 



,227.1 



of 



He died in 

fail, Minn), ' 
HVll, 
T. K V P, 



BAYLY, LMWrs (//, HIM), binhop of 
Bangor, was, nceordiag to Anthtmya Wood, 
born nt Oaiiuarthen, und edueated at ( tafnrtl, 
probably at Kxet(jr College,, where he look 



iiH F^p. df^rt'< in 101 J und bin D.I), in 11, 
But hiM (IfwcimdantH c.hiim thut h<* wn of an 
old Scotch family, tho Haylywof Luniington 
in Lariarlwlnn.!, and iiHwrt. that IMS wuno t(i 
England with Jam(H I (OOLIJNH'H 



a 



Sir K Brid^'H. v. Ifltt, * from 
, accouit of tho Vt\^t family in tho 
of tho Earl of ( hclirit igti '). Wood 



aayn that ho bocaims vicnr of K 
lie preached a w.'ricw of m*nnonn that 
th basifl of the fumouH dovotionul work, 
' Practice of Pioiy/ a tlu author of which In* 
Icnowju Jliw famw UH a pwachor may 
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hay brouht liiiii . I-..IH nil, whw In* lonp nmmhdn.Ml in puritan circles. The date 

w ,,1-ri, uvMr,H, 



b^nn,r,rtorol N 
\iir* ol 



-iiti.|.|iilirMnturv. 



. 

; it* Hwt imbibition i not known, but 
ll;i it l, a ,l mudiod its third, and in 1619 
]j nppmnlnl rlm]i1i,iii , to H.Mipy, ,,nn. itH,.l,.v.ith edition. In 1680 a twenty-fifth 
of \\iJ"s in whom In- ili'fliciit.i| fh,. I'm,.. , edit inn, and in 17.M5 a fifty-nhith edition was 
tit* of IVlv: On hi. pHtmnV ,|,,,U, i,, 1<U: , iublishpd, Nor WH itn fl^ <^fincd KS 

ind, In 1(130, wlitrn the bishop's disfavour 



lu 



n WTIII..II. nc.liirinns nt 



in whir h In; nt ,nnv >hmvrd Ins jt,. V otioii to 
thcdcnil pnmiMiii.1 In:, fitmlim h'nnnu(.H b,v 



b 



with tin* dominant AniicuniHmof the court 
wiwalitH hi^ht, hisb. >ok was translated into 




H i* hni'fl I.. HH,.rrtnin thi- rlmnii'ti'r of Indians of that rutfon, while ^ in "3668 it" was 
hisnilniiMiNtrjihMnnt hi* , ilion**!'. Ifhi^ww j turned into Romaunsch. So great wasits 
oticof tin* f*'W niniu' \V*'l,,h lii^hopsof flint fnmtf for iwistv on puritan lines that some 




n*mnt' 



i . . .. , - - ------- authorship 

imth 111 in* wilil iitiil (MtM'l)ifMniruN'8/'rt/>vjmw^mr JV^,p,48, 
HI I'Miiri, In MU! howus ' ml Ki-jxwK-pr'H J^y/w/w <m7 Chronicle, p. 
ril* and in i<JL*l ini- ;>Ti()) t Hat, it fame was in no way lessened 

k ^ - * I I.I A u J 1 j 1 J 1 * 1 If' I 1 "1 f < f 1 V U * ^_- L _ 




fiiHh clitti'ri'M WIT*' hi'<u^til ntfiiiriNl liini.mui ' nwjribiss thu fiwt. dawn of his fervid spiritual 
ii'fil hy Liiml, tlirn hishopufSt, ' (ixpcripncoH. A puritan minister complained 
i'iV,^Iiit\v* ijir flinrtiftn in whiHi niliiirs that hiw Hoidc looked upon it as an authority 
tritilinjf, iMiiiilty, in MiiJt), !' wannpiin iqual to thn ,Hiblo, Kvon in the present 



w<*t 




- * 

o! ttnlniniiitr 



iniiitr riTtfy wi n not. uv m- J'TO^JW of l^ty, London, 1 842, with biogn- 
tin- iliM*i|iiitn* iiml <iH*trin<* of lhi j,hirnl prcfm-iOiy Oraeo Wolwtor.] T. F. T. 
whirli 




KUplM 

pitnliti 

JMK)/, on tti* n^tonition of hi* 
Hut ho Inmoftt^ flint tnorcitMtiui InHrmtlioH 

him fnm 



him. 

IW Ot'i, hi.'H, nmi wux 
Ho niarrii'tl Ann, 



tin* 



J t WH nducatlwi at Magdalene College, Oam- 
brWf^s wliore bo graduated B,A. in 1627, and 
work/Hwi f M.A.in HWI, In May 1638 he was presented 
by Chart** I to the subdeanery of Wells, on 
tl jmrnjotion of Pr. William Roberts to the 
m<o of JJungor. llo retired with other loyal 
mmiHtorH to Oxford in 1044, and in August 



v<ar 

at Huug f nr. 
of Sic lli*nry 



, HIM! left four KOIIH, NiVholan, Thi*u- 



, John, am! TlitunnM, of whom thi Iatlnr 
two nththtiui Horn* 1 <'iifhrit>% uno! tu whom 
hi* KHVI* living mi prflwiulH with it fnu*dom 
not imttHtini nt th* turn*. 

Hinhop Hnyly 'M wolf i*la!m to farni* i tho 
ahov*-mi*ntirmJ*iJ Pra^th*!* of PiNy/ whmh, 



'iiHv t tin* <vntwry, olJtaiml ul 
onw tho oxtmortiinury popu'lnrity that it 

VOL. JJI, 



IWipfirW* * ** ^-rpw**-!^^'^- ^^- / fj 

that yftp wan incorporated MA, After- 
wards ha proceeded to the degree of D.D, in 
that university. Dr. Bayly was a vigorous 
awttrtor of the royal cause* He attended the 
king in the field, and was in Rag-Ian Castle 
when his majesty was entertained there by 
I f*nrv marquis of Worcester, after the battle 
of Naseby, in 1646. As a commissioned 
officer he assisted in the defence of the castle 

0* 
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after the kind's departure, until it. surren- 
dered (10 Aug.) * upon tfood art ides, mostly 
of Bayly's framing.* By the libemlity oft hi* 
Marquis of Worcester In 1 WHS now enabled t o 
make a tour through Fhmders and 1'Yawe ; 
and this, we are told, *piv him nn oppor- 
tunlty of fleeing the practices, us he had some 
time before thoroughly considered tin 1 prin- 
ciples, of tho catholic religion, t-li i eonse- 
qneuce whereof was his e,ouvorsion ' ( Iloun, 
Chwvh Jfiit. Hi. 04). 

After the death of the hintf he retiirned to 
England, and published some, writings whieh 
gave oflVnco to tho authorities of the eom- 
monwealth, and led to his imprisonment in 
Newgate, when! he composed tin* curious 
work entitled MIerha Parietis.' However, 
he soon contrived to escape from u'aol, and, 
proceeding to Holland, openly declared him- 
Hfilf a catholio, and t became 'a p'and zealot. 
in that interest, wherein (if he met with any 
occasion) lie would break forth into rap' anil 
fury against tho protesting religion, whieh 
he heft ro had preachw I and professi <! ' ( Won n ). 
Subsequently ho wettiedat nonuy,and totally 
went to Italy. .Several Roman' catholies in- 
formed Anthony u "Wood that Bayly was re- 
ceived into the family of Cardinal Ottohon, 
and that he diod in his family, whiln his 
eminence was nuncio at Femim, and also 
that Prince Cajetan afterwardm took dtre of 
Bayly's son. 'But/ adds Wood, <un Itoffliuli 
traveller hath told mo othorwisn, vis*, that. 
he was no other than a common Holdfor, tliat 
he lived poor at Bononia [Bologna'], and 
saw his ffravo thorn Anotlwr also iiamed 
Dr. Bich. Trevor, follow of Morton OolL 
(younger brother to Sir John Tmvor, somiv 
times secretary of state), who wa, in Italy in 
1659, hath several times told me thathe/tlm 
said Dr. Bayly, died obscurely in an IIOH- 
pital, and that ho saw tho place whore ho 
was buried.' 

The works written by or ascribed to Dr. 
Bayly are: 1. 'Oertainon lto%ioMinn : or a 
Conference between his 1 ate Ma>8tio Charley 
King of England, and Henry, late MjirqnoHH 
and Earl of WorceBtwr, concorninff Kolijrion; 
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.vly'n invent-ion. Unvly ilefiMnln liimwjlf 
against this eharp' in the ]jreftii!i> to the 
'Ilerba Parietis,' wh*re hi nMsi-rls that ho 
WUH present at. the <finti'r*iii*e, and that tlio 
atvumetitsurp ilrn\vn ii]t with jnwtiee to both 
pniMies. k j. *Tln i Hnvnl riiarleV granted unto 
Kinp* hy (ofl hintsi-lf and enlhrted out of 
his holy Word in huth Testiunimts. Where,- 
iinto JK added by the same author a short; 
Treat we, wheri-in epi>;enjify is proved to ho 
jure dmnn*' Londnn, HJIli, Hv*i, n'pri uteri 
KM), ;j t H"rlni rari.'ti.s; or tho 
'i 1 . As it tirrw out. of the Kt 



efliS en ^ al W 'wt-l", 
1646. Wherein tho maine difforcmcfiH (now 

I? ( S )ntroversie ) betwwon tho Papiatfl and 
the Protestants is no IOBHP, briefly than aeon- 
Tatly discuss'd and bandied, Now publwhod 
for the world's satisfaction of His Majfntta 
constant aftection to the Protestant lloUffion; 
London, 1649, 8vo, This was aaamred by 
Hwnon L'Estrange, Ohristopher Cart,wridif, 
aad Peter Heylyn, who doubt the authcm- 
ticity of the conference on acconnt of its 
too favourable to the catholic church, 
they lunt that the account of it was 



of LtmdiMi ealli'tl Nrw^uti-. IJein^ n Iliwtory 
whieh is partly True, partly Unmantiell, 
Morally I>ivin': \vlien-1iy a inarriap 1 between 
Ideality and Knnev is ^iliMnni/j'tl hy Divinit v/ 
London, IfftOJolio, !>e<Iieiiti'iiltt hndyWusiin 
Onine, widow of Sir IluherU Van** of( !hiltim, 
Suffolk, and wife of tin* autlmr'seiiuKiii, Isaac 
A])pleton, MSI u of lloihrniilii* Hull \\\ that 
eounty. -I. 'The Mini tn <'<>ntroverwie be- 
tween the Uonian Cntholirli and Protestant 
IteliU'ionsJuMilied liyall the He vend Manner 
of Ways, \yhereliy all tiimi of ( -ontroverHies 
of what Nature soever are usually or can 
poml>ly le det.i-rminetl, 1 Doiiay, lilot, 4to, 
I)i'(jicted to Walter Montagu, ahhot of Xan- 
teuil, afterwanls abbot, nt 1 Pontoiwe, fi, 'Tim 
.Life & l)enth of that, rt-nuwned John Fishor, 
Hinhop of KoeheKter; nimririiTi the 
andhidden 



in tl rei^-n of Kiiuj 1 Henry the Hth t with 
divers Miinill, Historieall/ and Politieall 
Animiid versions tipon t'ardinnll Wnlwv, Hir 
ThcnniiH Moor, Martiii Luther, with a, full 
relation (if Qu, Katharine's Divorce, t'are- 
fully selected from severall ancient HeirrrdH 
ly ThonmH Haily, I>,|>.; London, IO,Vi, Hvm 
l)edi<^iterl to his honoured kinhtnau John 
(iuestall, num^liwnt. in Antwerp. It. would 
HiM'nij however, that Bayly \viis not. t he author 
of this hoolt. Wood asmertn thai it. was really 
tho i ])RMliuttici of Hiehard Ilnll, J).D M of 



nf St. Omiir, where ho died in 1M, Tho 
. uft-er his death came into th 



]KNWttfw!(i of the Knglish Jienedietine nionlw 
of J)hwhvurt in Ijorruini*. Several 



wre made, and onn fell iutu iliu hands *^f it 

*th Jf iV M , w. -_ 




Bodt'iilmm, who letit it. u -Bayly* 
Tho latter inado a traniwript, iutrodmjid 
some altumtioAB, and sold it to a London 
oookadlitr, who printed it under thu numoof 
Thomas Bayly, D.T), In tho dedication Bayly 
speaks of tho book UB if ho wore thu author 
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of 



it. . 'Tin* Holdrn Apoth^m* of King 
CharluH.1 and IliMiry Mimpwssof AVorct^teiV 

' 



London, Hin'O, 4 to. Tlit'Ku wre all taken 
from a book intitlicl Witty Apothegms de- 
livered at. several times tmd upon wjvVraloe- 
cnflionH by Kintf .) nines, King ('lmrle.s I, and 
the iMimjjUfss of AYoniester/ London, 1058, 

flvp. 

Bayly wrote a dedication to Archbishop 
Laud in WM hefore Hishup Austin Lind^eR'n 
edition of Theophylnet, which ho pgri'ucted 
after that, prelate's death* 

(Wood's AtJieiisi'. Oxmi. (CM!. Bliss), ii. 826 ; 
I'asli, ii. 71 ; MS. AiMii. fifUM, f, 136 ; Wnlkw'H 
SuM-rintfN nf I hi- <*lrrgy. t ii. 7IJ; Dodd's Church 
Hist. Hi. fill; In'tft'iida hijfiuit, liy .1). Y, (Iflfrt), 
Jfili ; Fotili.s's ItMiiiiMh Tii'.-isons mill UsuL'jml.idiiH, 
pirf. 'i; Hiojj. .Brit. nl. Kippis ; C'halriuTs's 
'Hiog. ]!(.; Li NiWs Kiij-ii KeH. Anglic, (l. 
Hardy), i. 157; I*\vn<l^ss J!ihl, Man. ud. Bolm; 
.lewis's J/ifn nf Bishop KiiOicr, introd. xxvii, 
xxviii.) T. i.\ 

BAYLY, THOMAS 1IAVNKS (171)7- 
iHiJfJ), song- writer, tuivelist, and dramatist, 
was horn at Hath on US Out. 1797. Mo was 
tlu) only child of Mr. Nathaniel Bayly, an 
influential eitizen of Hath, and on the ma- 
ternal side WIIN nearly rehitod to the Kurl of 
StiuniVrd und Wurrin^ton and the Karonuss 
Lt Despenerr. At it very eiirly u^'o JUyly 
disphiyeda tulentfor verse, und in his eighth 
yeur \vjis fottnd <iruinutising' a tule. out, of 
mm of his story-hooks. On hi removal to 
'Winchester Jie iiiiiiiHod himself hy prodnoinpf 
u weekly newspiiper, which ret-orthid the. pro- 
ceedin^ofUi*' muster tindpu]iils in tJieHc.hool, 
On attnininif his seventeenth yeur he entered 
his fathers oilice for the purpose <if studying 
the law, hut soon dc.vot ed himself to writing 
hnmortJiiHtirticlesfortho puhlic journals, and 
produei'd a small volume entitle.d ' Uougli 
Mketclies of Hath/ Desiring at length some- 
more, serif HIS occupation, he proposed to miter 
thu church, I lis lather encouraged his views, 
and entered him nt St. Mary, Hall, Oxford; but, 
although Bayly remained at the university for 
three years, 'Mm did not apply himself to tin* 
pursuit, of academical honours.' To console, 
himself alW un early lovo diHappointment, 
BayJy travelled in Scotland, and afterwards 
visited .Dublin, Jle mingled in the best so- 
t'iety of tlie Irish capital, nnd it, was hor that, 
liedistinguiHliedhimKelfinprivatetheatricalH, 
and fu;hi(jvcd hiw eavlkiwt Bu<:cesrtes as a balhul 
writor, 

Bayly Witurned to London in* Tan nary 1824. 
Having given up all idea of tlio church, he 
had fonnwl tlm dotoriniuution to >vin fitmu 
aH a lyric, poet. In U^O ht* was iwarrM to 
Iho daughter of Mr* Bcujaiuiu Hayew, Marble 



Hill, county Cork. The profits from his lite- 
rary labours were at the time very conside- 
rable, and his income was increased by his 
wife's dowry. "While the young couple 'were 
staying' at Lord Ashto'wn's villa called 
ChosBel, on the Southampton river, Bayly 
wrote, under romantic circumstances, the 
Hong 'I'd be a Butterfly,' which quickly se- 
cured universal popularity. Not long after- 
wards ho produced a novel entitled 'The 
Aylmers,' m three volumes; a second tale, 
called 'A Legend of Killarney/ written during 
a visit to that part of Ireland; and numerous 
songs and ballads, which appeared in two 
volumes, named respectively ' Loves of the 
Butterflies ' and ' Songs of the Old CMteau.' 
Breaking up his establishment at Bath, Bayly 
now repaired to London. There he ap- 
plied himself to writing ballads as well as 
pieces i'or Ihe stage, some 'of which became 
immediately popular. This was not the good 
fortune, however, of the play 'Perfection,' 
now regarded as his best dramatic work. 
Bayly scrawled the whole of this little comedy 
in his notebook during a journey by stage- 
coach from Bath to London. It was declined 
by many theatrical managers, but ultimately 
Madame Vostris, to whom it was submitted, 
discovered its merits and produced it, the 
favourite actress herself appearing in it with 
great favour. Lord Chesterfield, who was 
present on the first night, declared that he 
never saw a better farce. The piece became 
a great favourite at private theatricals, and 
on oiio occasion it was produced with a cast 
including the, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Lord Castlerengh, and Sir Roger Griesly. 
* Perfection ' was succeeded by a series of 
popular dramas from the same pen. 

The year 1H31 found Bayly overwhelmed 
by financial dillioultifta. He had invested his 
marriage, portion in coal mines, which proved 
unproductive. The agent who managed Mrs. 
Bayly 'H property in Ireland failed to render a 
satisiactory account of his trust. Another 
agent wa afterwards found, who again made 
tlie property pay ; but Bayly in the mean- 
whib foil into a condition 01 despondency, and 
lost for a time the light and graceful touch 
which had made his verse so popular. He also 
fmffttrod in he,alth, though atemporary sojourn 
in France enabled him to recover much of his 
former mental elasticity. A poem he wrote 
nt this time, ' The Bridesmaid/ drew a flat- 
tering letter from Sir Robert Peel, and formed 
the subject of a remarkable picture by one of 
the loading artists of the day. After his loss 
of fortune, Bayly wrote diligently for the 
stage, and in a short time he had produced 
no fewer than thirty-six dramatic pieces. In 
1837 appeared his t Weeds of Witchery,' a 
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volume, which caused a French critic to rlc- 
scribe him as tho Anacruon of Kn^lish ro- 
mance. An attack of bwin-1'e.vcr prevented 
him from writing a work of fiction for which 
he had ontflnul into an arrangement with 
MeflBre. Bentlny ; but from this illness he re- 
covered, only, however, to miller from other 
and mom painful disuses. He still hoped 
to recover, but. dropsy succeeded to confirmed 
jaundice, and on !& April iWtSUiM expired. 
'He was burincl at Cheltenham, his epitaph 
being written by his friend Theodore Honk, 
Many of Bayly'H onp*ar fain il iar where ver 
the English langiuw is spoken. Amongst, 
the most popular are. 'The Soldiers Tear,' 
'Inmrw waH a Favourite,' \\V met --'twas 



in a Crowd,' <8he wore a Wreath of I loses/ 
<Fd be a Butlurfly/ ' < >h, no, we never menl ion 
her;' and of humorous ballads, * Why dnn't 



hear of hi* tal 

him n H ,111 aslant at, tho Uoy,,) ,,,, WV11 . 
torv. On Ins reewunn-ndntiim Mayly, in 

4 1 \ * . * t A , * ( * 1 1 JiOc.iety to 

tile i\ort|i (ape to olwrv*' The fniimif f 

\i I , in>. 11UUM[. ()X 

runs that occurred in thnl year, and bin 
oliHorvatiiiiw weiv printiMl in' the M>hilo- 
sophical TrfitiNfictitiitn' of the society. In 
I77i*ln amm|mnieti Wales as an asVrono- 
, nomer on ( Jno1 s M*cnnd yoyn^ii <if discovery 
,' to the snnihern lii'inifiuVris 'pli,* two 1ntia 

I I 1* i " ' * ' l * '" 1 1 4 1 lo 

i eiitpitiyefi in tile evt)e4ii1t4Hi (In* l^n 1 i * 
, anil flu* Advent ur, sailel on l.'t Jnne, H 
I also Hfiilnil iii Cook's third und last voyn^ 
made with the IJewolntion ami the I>iwovt*ry 
which cleareii tln channel <m II July 17^; 
( PINK KKTON, \i. <Ji!!), 'I'liijH vnya^e, in which 
(!uok WHH slain, rniin* to an 'end in 17W). 



her;' and of hiunoroiiH bnl ads/ \VhyrWt In 17So Hayly was made head-master of th 
tiwMimprcjp^^ Academy at |>.,rNni.,ml,, an oiic 

could you sen.' Them IM no lofty Htniin in ! he continued to ImM until the .^ablT 
any of Bayly s productions, but, in nearly nil , un-nt of the Itnval Naval (Vdlem- 'i n iwir 
there u lightnnHH and wm in expression, , when he retired on u MilluMMtii m.ii im TI,.! 



there is lightness and ease in expression, 
which fully account for their continued popu- 
larity. ' lift possessed a playful fancy, a prut- 
ted oar, a refiund taste, and a s'entinnnt 
which ran^d pleasantly from the fanciful to 
the pathetic, without, 'however, strictly at- 
taining- either the highly imaginative or tlw 
deeply passionate ' (I), M. Mont). 

In addition to his songs and ballads, which 
have been 'numbowl by hundreds/ and him 
numerous irincws for the Hlag<j, the following 
is a list of Bayly's work* : 1, <TIio Aylmers/ 
a novel. 2. 'Kiudmws in Women,' tales, 
8. Parliamentary LetterB, and other Pimma/ 
4. ' Hough Sketches of Bat V fl. ' Wends of 
Witchery/ 

[Bjiyly'bi variouH Works, atulSotigH, Ualljids, and 
other Pooms, by the Into Thomas Hiiynw Huyly 
edited by his Widow, with a Memoir of \f\* 
Author, 1844,] o. Bt ^ 

BAYLY, WILLIAM (1787-1810), a*. 
tronomer, was born at; Bishops Oanniniw. or 
Canons, in Wiltshire. HIM fatW was a smnll 
iarmer, and Bayly's boyhood was spent at the 
plough. In spite of the constant manual 
work he had to do, he took advantage of the 
Kindness of an exciseman living in a neiffh- 
Iwunng village, who offered to give him sorao 
lessons. Prom him he learned' this eltmumts 
rf antfanetic. A gentleman of Batli, named 
Kingston, heard of the lad's taste for mathe- 
matics, and gave him some help. Ho be- 
came usher ma school at Stoke, near Bristol, 
and after a while took a similar situation in 
Bother school in the neighbourhood. While 
thus employed, he took every opportu- 

ncn his ^*afla ! K2S. 

yne, the astronomer-royal, 



, un-nt of the Uoyal Naval (Vdlep. in JW07 
when !HI retired onii MilhYient pension, Tin? 
in the parish church of bis native viU 

t* * J *% ^M " 



pl 



, nut/ A'uww/, p. <iL\ ml. IS(iO). 
died lit Ports*'*!, tuwuvdw th* t*int nf 
His publinlwd works nn* : 1. AHMiitiii 
OIwHmiticmn iiiHil** ut t!ii*Nitrtli(!ii|tiffirtlio 
llnyal Hni<*(,v by ,\Jr, Hayb^y (/<)/ * PhiloMo- 
ral I ritiiKiictinuN, 1 5ll f L'n^ t s*. <r niiOri 
nal AM! rnoinif!fti Olwt'pvuiiniifi nmdMn tho 
wiuwn nf a Voyii|(i tuwinvis tin* Stmth Pulu 
, , , by W.\\'uhH inn! \V. JJ v Iv . , , by order 
of tint Hoard of l^m^tHilis* 1*777, A 'Orl- 
f(iiml AHtnmimiic-nl OYim'vitf ifiiiM made in tlm 
wiTHft of H Vny to tliti Nortlifrn Prndnt? 
OmjiK , . , in thoymrM 177M7SO, by Oupt, 
J, (fertkis IJiMit, J. Kiiitf, imd W/lkvly 
. . . liynnliir of th Hoitrd of Ijo 11 
1781 



[HuHoti'H 

ftjiimnryj .. ( i. x , p. 

nnkwpl4m f H VyniiM ntul Tmvds, xi.] W, H. 



BAYWAR1), ANN ., 

for hiT liNirniiiKiiml pit^ty, WIIM f hi* only child 
of J)r, Kdward I%Hl[j.v.j f niicl win bnm 
aft IWon, Hh WIIH carefully tniimfl by 
Jwr luMior in philoMiiphy, itiiitliinintirM iKtro- 
noniy, phywitw, and rlHwiciil lit^nttwiv, A<'- 
coniing- to hot* (thiiif ]Mi'f(vriHt. f at tlui tip* 
J twHnty^lipi^ H!H WIIN* nrrivtil at. tht* 
knowlod^ of a bt*ard'd philon<iphi*r,' Hrr 
jwrtiy and olmrity worn iNiitiillv tbl. 
. J ?? ^! Ht *' 1I(1 'f Iwr Ktmly/ wrilcM Uollior, 
m lim 'Grout, HiHtovlcal IHUionury^wiiM to 
n!untr at-hcwfe and libortiiui, IIM may 
n fljHai m womw mtvm Hatyrn writfrm in tho 
iatin tontfUH, in whinh lu'i^uatfo who hnd a 
nmdiiuwt and fluency of 
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which maclu a tf out Ionian of no small parts 
mid learning say of hw : 



A mm, tfMis Solynuca, Ariuam gc.iiM Mgiea 

jactat : 
AttmiM'ms Annas, Anna IJaynarda, dims.' 

Sho uarncHtly urppul the ladies of her ac- 
quaintance to livo surious livos and abandon 
'visits, vanity, and toyn' for * study and 
thinking.' The last two ycuiw of her life 



mainly wyi'iit in meditation in the 
churchyard nt Hamon, Sumiy. She died at 
Barnes on l^Jimn 1 007, ti^f id about 20, and 
was buried tlii;r a fuw days Inter. At her 
furwral John Prude, curate of St. Clument 
Danes, London, preaidied a biographical 
sermon, which wim jirmtud with a dedica- 
tion to lier female friends. 

[J. Prude's Sermon itn Ecvl. ii. 1C, at, the 
funeral <f Mrs. Ann 'IKtiynurd, 101)7; Collier's 
Dictionary, H.V. * Italph HiiriKml,' ad fin. ; Hal- 
\urdV MumnirN of L'itrii<'<l Ladien ; WilftmVs 
Memorials; Ch.'ihmtrs's Uio#. J)it,.; Palatine 
Notebook, ii.stlg. | H. L.L. 



BAYNAKD, KIWAUI), M.I), (b. 1641, 
. 17lO),i>hyNi<Mnn and ])<wt,\VHs born in 16*41, 
lu'olmbly at. Pivshm, LamuiMlihv. hi 1005, 
ut the time of the great plag'iie, he, \VUH Home- 
(iines atC'liiswirk and sometimes in London. 
\[t> entered the university of Leydcn for the, 
.t inly of medic.int! in 1071, and most likely 
graduated t.here. Jit* bccamo an honorary 
fellow of the (Mle^e of Physicians of Lon- 
don lit 1084, and a fellow' in 1087. Pre- 
viously to this he had commenced practice, 
nt I Vest on. From iihuut the year 1075, and 
onward for twenty-six years, It was his cus- 
tom to visit- the hot baths nt Bath. llti was 
established the.iv as a physician, as well as 
hi London, which wiw his' home, his address 
in 1701 beiutf thn Old House, Lwltfatt! Hill, 
Dr. Bayuard i* said to have been tlio ' Horo- 
wcope.' of (jarth's * f)ispensary,' 

Sir John Kloyer's treatise, on cold bathing 
* k ntitlc,d * Tin* utic.ient ^vxt^nxria revived ' 
( 17(W), has ttjmewled to it a letter from Dr. 
Jinyniml 'wmtiiinin^ an Account of many 
Kniinent (Juren done by the Cold Baths in 
Kutfland; tog-ether with a Short Discourse 
of the wonderful Virtuen of the Bat h Wafers 
<n decayed Stomachs, drank Hot from the 
Pump, 1 'l)r, HaynardV ]Kmular work entitled 
1 Health, a Poem, Shewing how to procure, 
preserve, and re?Htoro it, To which is an 
nexM The Doctor'* Dtscade/ wa publiHhe 
at London in 17U, 8v. r Hi fourth edition 
appeared in 17.'H j the fifth, corrected, in 
J7M ; the Heventh in 174$ ; the eightb with- 
out date; and the ninth at Manchester in 
J758. Another edition, also culled the ninth, 
published at. London in 1764, The 



preface, partly in verse and partly in prose, 
is mainly directed against drunkenness ; and 
the poem itself is made tip of homely medi- 
cal advice. Dr. Baynard has two papers in 
the ' Philosophical Transactions/ one of them 
being on the * Case of a Child who swallowed 
two Copper Farthings/ 

His only daughter was Ann Baynard [see 
BAYNABD, ANN], 

[Palatine Note-book, ii. 210, 250; Nichols's 
Lit, Aneccl. i. 180 ; Phil. Trans, xix. 19, xx. 424 ; 
Hunk's Coll. of Physicians, 2nd edition, i. 450.] 

T. 0. 

BAYNARD, FULK (d. 1306), itinerant 
justice, was seated at Merton, Norfolk, and 
was specially constituted a justice for a 
eing-le occasion in November 11226. 

[Fuss's Judges of England, 1848, ii. 228.] 

J. H. JRi. 

BAYNARD, HUBERT (A 1331), judge, 
was son of lAilk Baynard [q. v.]. He was 
elected knight of the shire for Norfolk several 
times between 1289 and 1327, and had the 
custody of the county in 1311-12. In Janu- 
ary and July 1313 he was summoned to 
parliament, and at the accession of Ed- 
ward 111 was made a justice of the king's 
bench 9 March 1327. 



Judges of England, 1&48, iii. 395; 
Lords' KoportH on tho Dignity of a Peer, App. i. 
part i. 2li, 230.] J. H. B. 

BAYNBRIGG, CIIPJSTOPHER, car- 

dinal. [See 



BAYNE, ALEXANDER, of Rires (d. 

17tt7), first tonunt of the chair of Scots la-w- 
in tho university of Edinburgh, the son of 
John Bayne of Lope, Fife, to whom he was 
uorvftd h'eir in general on 8 Oct. 1700, and 
dRHcnmlod from 'the old Pifeshire family of 
Tullocli, was admitted advocate on 10 July 
1714, but seems to have had little or no 
practice In January 1722 he was appointed 
curator of the Advocates' Library, and on 
the establishment of the chair of Scots law 
in tho university of Edinburgh in the some 
yuar the town council elected him (28 Nov.) 
to till it. He had already for some time 
Leon engaged in lecturing on that subject in 
an unofficial capacity, Early in 1726 he retired 
from thw office of curator of the Advocates 1 
Library, the usual term of holding that posi- 
tion having then expired. In the same year 
he published an edition of Sir Thomas Hope's 
' Minor Practicks/a workwhich is said to have 
been dictated by its author to his son while 
dressing, and which had lain in manuscript 
for nearly half a century, but which, in the 
opinion of the most competent judges, is a 
masterpiece of legal erudition, acuteness, and 
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subtlety. To thin llnyni 1 uppondi'd H MU-jdn' to th* darKm^ of HIM niirht bat tH 
course on tho KM; and, J Vogivss of tlnJ*w ; i|iiirkni',v with -whirli Im jviiltvd' Inn shi 

in Mu tl**.i ...__ t* 



students attending his prniiwiniiiil b'rhnvs ' Kn.iwy, th*> Alfivd rontinm'*! UII.|I. P tin* m 
of which it, was little mom than synopsis, im<<linii' nt-rlfivt of Sir Snmwl Hood und witl 
and in 1731 'Note for th.' IT*jnf St,iul..iiN ntluM- hiiipv .if Hood',, ,Jjib.j, m wVs ..nlsZl 

*' *-l.A iuv,;,.; n .ti T ..,.. :,. 4.1... M : i* ,i " ,- i .. . ' : "'^ "ffHlfcu 



.Luni^y, u.iii^m>t;i IN /\ninr, iiif fuiiy ^urviviiijj nn \ UlitfUH M.'l 

child of Sir William Itrun of Kinross, by IM'niv H iniiritiijina nutlil In* unnlind In. w " 

her second husband, Sir John Uarsburs ',f dmid. To hi, n.i'u.orv, i-uiitlv willi'tlmf f 

Ki conquliar, by whom ho had MIPM. sotis rp|j,i,,,, IMnirnml AlnMnWs win. f..|| it, th 

and two diinphfoMx ()m> of his dauwhtprM KIV t luiitli- tin i|v. Inl-r. H UMtionn] imm i 

becnme tlio iirsl, wih of Allan Uatn.sjiy ilu< im.ni wns jij f i n l iir\Vi'.|iin-t,. r Vhh,'v 
paintor and Hon of tlic noi, * ,.. !, .., ., ' -> 

rti rr i ir n.- , , .. Miiiiriim'kH BIM|.. Nuv. vi, :*h7.| J. K. L. 

[Bowui'M Hist. Univ. Kihuliuixli, ii. 10"; 

Omnt'H Story of thn Univ. 1'MiiilMiwlt. il. K7I ; BAYNKS, ADAM 4 |ii,'i| M7o ( HU 
Cat Lib. Fan?. Adv. ; JiifnuK, Uotorn, Al.bivv. und oHii>iul of tlu rmumoii \vrult h WHS 
Inqms. (ton. 8240; Piiiny Cyelii|Ni>fliii; AmW- in |fi:il, If** f.pou'M-.l flu* milM'ovHlist 

sons Scottish Nation,] j. M, It t-r,,l t b,. nny i,l' ili.. imrlium,^. un.l 

g> . l' tin* rniik of 'ii|)ln.iii, Arrmi^i'iiH'iif 

n \i *i ' m i t>4> U -' H0 )(l t in ! Jm1 l : ank w ' ril '^^ ' Viipk^iiPn'!iiiiii % ' < ii l 1 7lK/,"| l |\iim 
^ ard J i^y^ North Ain.nruu ndviut 1 b.v i!,,m in nmn.r.ion wit 

juirliiittit'itlarv i"i' 
and flu* dcMmlrh oV *n\<\\ 
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n o t 
tlii'piiiidiinil 



in 



MrUnh|iin 
, md (xmtmiHd tli.w in tlu HlH I| 






ll.r 






I*W-IM 




of 1 



nniiniis.ii H ii.r of 
U. timi , 



f,0, , 
I i 





te 



Sir 



,, ,, 
II.. M l iu 



. , 
w "" ' to '"'' ' 



fur Hi,- HM 



- 

'" Iltt1 " 1 ' 11 



in Hit* pur 



"^ 1 "' ^rm +T*,~fif f 1 ^ 

**' j. rr~v*v~"* v "* J Vwcsounti], On rm-uni- 
ing to the West IndwB tlm Alfred was wit-h 
Sir Samuel Hood at St. Kitto, and by ihci un- 
lortunate accident of fv>uling tho Kymnho 
frigate cutting her down to the wator, and 
losing her own bowsprit, delayed the flout at 
the verv mfuM,i moment when Hood had 

lected attack 01 






t .1 . ,,-- "-""--' to Captuin 
:or thie mischance, which van mainly 



- ..,j ,,,,, . ,,-,,,1 tr>u iOri'HlM lit 1 4(1 II I 'ir 

int. lit* in also said to Imvi* bouyhl Wim 
*V'*nt I-nmlHrt f with wlit Jn WHS on 
onnt.iuiiwy, At iln* lti>Monititii 1m 
w/w d*'prjv*M4 of Moittf of bin HtMitu^itioiiHf but 
his mj'(!Hiijs(ai'iH rontinncd to bn nllluont. 
In 1TOJ, whm tlH'uutlioril it's tVm'i'd nn unti- 
rjjyiiliMt HMIHK, Hnyn^Hi who hud fur MOIUO 

t ITliO bfM'Il Kllfclf*l*ll iifl <J* sil.il 4 L.J., .., ri ..!.,l 4 t... 
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practices ' ( CVrAWr/r of Mate Paper* , Domes- 
tic Series, vol. for 10>n~7, p. H81). He died 
at his e.slato of ICnowstropp, North ampton- 
ahirc, in the 1 )erem )><M' of 1 070. In the British 
Museum (Add. A/AW. 21417-427) there are 
tan volumes of letters ( presnnted by the llev. 
Adam Hay new, a descendant, in '1856) ad- 
dressed to' BayneH, lor the most part by his 
brother and Vis eousin, 'Robert and John 
Baynos, who weru oil'icers in the Common- 
wealth army. Home of those were printed 
by J. Y. Alierman in th .second and third 
volumes of tlm * PmroedingH of the Society 
of Anti<iiiarieN ' ( 1 st. wries ). A much larger 
selection from thorn is contained in a volume 
published (in IHfifi) by the Bannatyne Club, 
and oditnl by .1. \. Akerman, as 'Letters 
from Uomidheml < Mlicers, written from Soot- 
land, and chiefly urMressed to Captain Adam 
s, July WHO- -January HHJQ.' 

rowiiVl'rt'fiuM' to thu Letters from Round- 
limtl Ottii'iTs; Calendar f iStati'Papcra, Domes- 
tic SoriH, 16-10-07.] E.JE. 



BAYHBB, JAMKSflWi-lHST), 
colour painter, WIIH born at Kirkby Lonsdalo 
in April I7W, He was ti pupil ol'Komney, 
and n Kt in font at. 1 lin Uoyai Academy. During 
the time of his education he received awtiHt- 
mico from a friend, who, however, Hiwpendcd 
lim pnvini'iitH upon BuyneM'n mnrria^^, and 
tiic rtW\vitH thrown upon hiw own resourctu 
}! WH (*miloyed by n firm which proponed 
to print- copies in oil of the old masters. 
'Unfortunately for Baylies, thin company 
failed, lie timpflit drawing, and exhi)>ited 
cotmtantly lit tlie Academy from J 790 till 
Inn deuth', Jlin wenery WHS chonen in Nor- 
folk, Noi1.Ii Wales, Cumberland, and Kent. 
1 1 in laiulMi]M'.wH nometimeH onlivouod with 
iigiwH and rutth*. 

.nl^'Kive^ 'Dict'Mumry of I'liiutcw of tho 
ihliKehttttl.l & B - 



J 

BAYNEB, JOHN (1758-1787), lawyer 
and miseelhmemiH writer, WHS bom at Mid- 
tlltiluttn in Yorkshire, in 1708, and educated 
nt Jtirlmunid ^rainmnr school in the wuno 
comity, uncter th Jtov. Dr. Temple. Pro- 
cdodinfjj to Trinity (Joll^-e, Cumbnd^, he 
graduated 1J.A. in 1777, gaiiihiK < m V * 1* 
Smith'n pri'H fir pliilnwophy and the , fmt 
inedul for cluHHiw. In 17HOhe took his M.A. 
li WHH HdmiltPd to Oray 1 H Inn m !7/8or 
1779, and read law with Allen Ohambrt\ In 
1770 1m WUH tilffcted a follow of Trinity, and 
ronwinud nno till his death. ItwiideB proc- 
tiMinir HH a Hiuwial pleader, Baynen turned hi 
attrition to politicK, and lik his tutor, I )r, 
Jobb, jMH-:imo ft waloiw whig, He joined 
CoiiHtilutional Society of London, and 



took an active part in the meeting at York 
in 1779. At the general election of 1784 he 
supported the nomination of Wilberforcefor 
Yorkshire, and inyeighed against the late coa- 
lition of Portland and North. Shortly before 
his death Baynes, with the junior fellows of 
Trinity, memorialised the senior fellows and 
master on the irregular election of fellows, 
but they were only answered by a censure. 
The memorialists appealed to the lord chan- 
cellor as visitor of the college, and the 
censure was removed from the college books. 
Baynes contributed political articles to the 
London ' Oourant.' He wrote (anonymously) 
political verses and translations from French 
and Greek poems ; specimens of these are 
published in the ' European Magazine J (xii. 
1>4Q). He is mentioned by Dr. Kippis 
as supplying materials for the 'Biographia 
Britannica.' The archaeological epistle to 
Dr. Milles, dean of Exeter, on the poems 
of Bowley is generally ascribed to Baynes, 
because it passed through his hands to the 
press; but he emphatically disclaimed the 
authorship. He intended to publish a more 
correct edition of Coke's * Tracts/ but he 
died before his time in London from a putrid 
lever, on 3 Aug. 1787, and was buried by 
the side of his friend Dr, Jebb in Bunhill 
Fields. 

[Gent. Mag.lvii. 742, 1012; Life of Dr. JeLL, 
pp. 13-1G; Biographiu Britaimica, ed. Kippia, 
art. ' Creech.'] A. G-N. 

BAYNES, PAUL (d. 1617), puritan 
divine, of whose parentage or early life little 
is known, was born in London, and was 
educated in Christ's College, Cambridge, 
where he was chosen a fellow. In his youth 
and during his academic course he must hare 
lived loosely, for his father made provision in 
hiw will that a certain legacy was to be paid 
him by good Mr. Wilson, of Birchin Lane, 
London, only if he should ' forsake his evil 
ways and become steady.' Shortly after his 
father's death this change took place, and the 
exocutor saw his way to fulfil the parental 
request as to an annuity (of ' forty pounds '). 
lie carried abundant force and energy of cha- 
racter into his altered life. On the death oi 
William Perkins, Baynes was xmammously 
chosen to succeed him in the lecture at St. 
Andrew's, Cambridge. Samuel Clark testifies 
to his impressiveness and success in that 
groat pulpit. Amng those who gratefully 
ascribed their 'conversion' (under God) to 
him, was Dr. Bidiard Sibbes who after- 
wards paid loving tribute to his memory. 
He was too powerful a purijan to escape at- 
tack. Dr. Harsnet, chancellor to Archbishop 
Bancroft, on a visitation of the university 
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story from his chancellor only, and Jlnynes 
was thus perforce made u nonconformist . II e 




of Iliifi'h Latimi'raf ('amhridp'. Alien 
he went lo Kroner, and was appoints! pro- 
fessor of Ili'.hrew in that univ rsitv, Hi 



tinned abnwdt ill theen^*ioiiol\hiivn Alary, 
when he returned fn ttiuj'lami. On IS Nov. 



1VU he WIIH nuiwrnili'il Itishnp of Lirhliuld 
und ('ovi'iilry. In I*.V lie enimnetioed J).i>. 
at rinnhndg'e. Hn asMNtcil ui the trials 
of ll(ni|ii!r, Knp-rs fittii Tiivlnr for heresy 

), null 



how wise and comforting Ins was to multi- 



tudes who resorted to him for guidance, The (Srnvj'K, ,Vt;/w;V//, folio ed. i. 
bishops held such visits to his own house to tool* it leading 1 jmrt in the prrhenitiun of tho 
constitute it a ' conventicle.' ( )n this ground ] protest ants, 1* iiller wiys * his pvate.st coin- 
he was summoned before the, council by | niendnt ion is , t hut though a*, bad u bishop as 

MM! i Christonhei'Min, ht wus belter (him Homier' 



Harsnet, hut no verdict was pnmoitm 

against him in consequence of the profound { JJVM/rw, ed, Niehols, ii. 50.' J). Ho was 
impression which his speech made on the ' of the eight eat holies who took part in the 
council. In his old ago, he was the honoured | conference on ronlroverii'd doelrini-H that 

fuest of puritan gentlemen all over Kn^liind. j wan held nt. Westminster in Mareh l5oH-.il 
fe died at Cambridge in 1<>17. Fuller, by order of the privy eouneil (STin'i'i), /!// 
^ Sibbes, and Clark unite, inestimatintfhitn as a w/Av, i, S7, !0),ntil on LM .htm* loot* he was 
man of great learning. His writ i 

are: 1. *A niissioners. who went iuti tln*eitv 

T A 

and 

he Jtvetti'ur 



ttiney (/>/, i. Ill j, 



u short time in the house of (irindul, bishop 



of London, He died of Hit* Motie nl 

ton on 1H Nov, 1*V{), ami WJH hurird in the 

of St, nuitKtnti-in-th^-VVi'Hi, London. 

eH WHS one of the <lnf ri'slon-rs of 



[Pullor's History of Cambridge, p. 02 ; Clark's 



Lives, pp. 23, 24; Watt's 3bl. Krit; 

Lives of the Pnritmw, ii. 2GU4 ; Colo M.SM. 

Brit, MIIB.] A. u, (\, 

BAYNBS, IULPIT (rl IfifiO), bisliop of 
Lichiield and Coventry, a niitivc* of 'Known- 
thorp in Yorkshire, was wluctatod at Ht. J<ihu f H 



College, Cambridge, proceeded K.A. in 
1618, and was ordained prloat at JitJiy <n 
23 April 1519, being than a fellow of 
St. John's on Bishop Fisher's foundation. 
He took the degree of M.A. in 1521, was ap- 
pokted one of the university ])reachrs in 
1527, aud was collated to the rectory of 
Hardwioke in Cambridgeshire, which h n>- 
sjgned m 1644* He waa a zealous opponent 



Hebrew leiiriiin in this cituiiirv, tuid wus 
also well versed in Littiti find Ureek. His 



>v fit ings were all i deprived of bis bishopric by ibe royal eoin- 

published posthumously, They are: 1. *A niissioners, who went into therity of London 
Commentary on the iirwt chapter of the Kplie- to tender t-lie oath nj' M 5 ' J 
sians, bandling the Oontrovt^rsy of Predesti- 
nation, 1 Lond. 1618. "2. '.Devotions unto a 
Godly LitV Loud. 1018, & < Soliloquies 
provoking to true Hepentance, 1 1 1 H and I < WO. 
4 * A Caveat for Cold Christians, in a Her- 
mon, 1 Lond. 1618. fi, < Holy Helper in Clod's 
Building, 1 1618. 0. ' Disburse on the .Lord's 
Prayer/ 1019. 7. 'Christian Letters,' Lond, 
1619. a <01w Diocosans Tryall, wlun>in 
all the Sumewert of T)r. Downhnrn's Defenei* 
are brought into Throe Heads and or<l(rly 
dissolved/ 1021, ltt 0. 'Help to Trn 
Happiness,' JJrd d. tttST). 10, A Connnen- 
tano on the first and second clmpters of Saint 
Paul to the ColoMiann,' Km, 11. * Hriete 
Directions unto a Qodly Life.,' I WJ7, 1 3. * 1 ^t- 
ters of Consolation,' lfi'J7. Uaynes's mar/uum 
opm was: 13. his ' Commtmtary ' oil St., 
Paul's Epiatlo to the Eplmsians (Ifl-W) -n 

still prized 'folio, Many sermons bv " 

i ^**<. * > ' 
were also 



works ttre : L * Priiiifi 



H in Lin^uam 



diuin Michlnl, hor cut, nhMiIii 
mntiees Davidis ilhinilti/ I'lirin, |to, 1.VU, 
* Iti l*roverhi Sulunion'H/ Paris, liViT^fol, 
Atldressed t<> Henry ll,lutf ofl'Viiuee. 

|T. Ilnkiiv'H Hihl. of S,,lilnrs 'i.ll. <'nmb. 
(Mayor), i. Si IIJ, ii. wig ; MS. Ad.iit, ,'>Nti:i. f. IH b ; 
1'its, DM Afiirliw SiM'iplopilm*, 7**i>; Hudwin, 



(tol.),i, 07, 68, 



, 77, 



HI, I'H; Slryiii'\('Mniin'r(fitl.) ( :ja; 

(Suituli. 1. JSOii; NMII-H unit Qin-rirs, 



ft, I HO, 






.iJ, 



vi. fiUH; TBIIHW'M Hilti. Itrir. 
Ulmwh History, K4HU,] 



BAYNKS, UOH Kit < to Its UW), 
tury to (IiirdinnJ Allen, \viis horn in 
land in 1JU(I, In the rei^n of i^.ueei; 
beth he, uhjured thf* pniti'Nttittt religion und 
lroe.eeded to the Mn^lish enll**^,. m, RheiiHS, 



e arrived on 4 July Io7i). In thut 
he wrowpjmied Dr. 'Allen to 
and when Unit divine wns rnised lo Hie 
cliimlatn he. Ix'ciuuu his Sf^reinr untl major* 



domo. After tlw 



death Jie 



tip to religious v t \er<Mses, lie died 

in tlw 



on 9 O<;t. Ii^, n<l WHS 

lih college, ut, Koine, where jt tniutiiiiient lo 

hiw memoxy WUH 



he, 
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Baynham 



Lim 'nobilis Anglun,' and wtutes that *e: 
teKtaincnto centum montimn loca in pios 
iisiis reliquit, prout ex act is d. Michaelis 
Angcli Cei notarij eonntat/ 

He it* the author of two excessively rare 
works, entitled: 1. 'The Praise of Solitari- 
jies-st', Sot- down in the forme of a Dialogue, 
'Wherein is ecmteyned a Discourse Philoso- 
phical of the lyfo Aetiuw and Contcnnplatiue. 
Juipnntif.td at 'London by Francis Coldocke 
und Henry Bynneman, 1577. Qui nihil 
pperat, .Nilnl duNporat,' 4to. The dedication 
to the author 1 ** apj)rovod ii-iend, Mr. Edward 
.Dyer, i nigned llogor Bayiujs. -J. 'The 
BiiyncH of Atjviftffrunc, Thw I. Part tt I. 
Vol uitin, intit . vlnd Varioty. Cont ayuingThree 
Bookie, in Urn forme of .Dialogues, vndur the 
Tit IUH folio wing, Viz. Profit, Pltiasvre,IIonovr. 
!l 4 \irnMud with diners things no lesHo delight- 
ful! then btmttficiall to be Imowne and ob- 
writd. Ilcliitod by liog. Bayncs Gent, a 
long Exile out of England, not for any tem- 
porall ntKniHttR. Qui nihil fiperat nihil de- 
/7/^m/. Printed at. Augusta in Germany, 
M . 1 )C.X V 1 1 .,' 4to. A notice from the printer j 
to the roudttr informH us that ' this present 
'Vol mm*, and the rent that are to follow, 
though thuy have not come to the Prcsse till 
if>w, yist hauii they byn written some yoares 
go, ill the tyine of the late (^ueeno Eliza- 
k'th/ Only th(! linrt, book 'Of Profit' ap- 
pearH to have been printed. 

[O'mrius nf Uus l^n^lish College, Douay, 164, 
Ifl/i; Jitters uni 'McinoriulH itf Cardinal A lion, 
Ki7. Wl, 371, 37/>; Watt's Bihl. Brit,; Ckmt. 
'JVIiitf. xoiii. (i.) 217; Notes ami Quuritw, 3rd 
nerie'H, vii. 4-i3 ; Cut., of Printed Books in Brit. 
>hw.] T. C. 

BAYNHAM, JAMKS. [See BAINIIAM.] 
BAYNING, ttwt LOKD, [See TOWN- 



Bayntun 



BAYNTON, Km ANDREW (A 1540), 
wsholar, WIIH wm and hiur <f Sir Edward 
liuyntou, of Jiromluim-Baynton, Wilts, a 
favourite cotirtiorof Henry VIII, vice-cham- 
berluin to three of hm qiieenw, and a friend 
jind jtat.ron of luiitinier, Home of the corre- 
wim<unc between them (>yj. 15OJ being 
printed in KCWCI/H Mart-yrw, Andruw, born in 
V>ifi-<J, WIIH placed by IIIH father to study 
French under John PiilHjpravu, the court tutor, 
and wrote a prefatory lottor to his maeter'fl 
book, ' LVHcluircisHoment de la langue fran- 
caimt ' ( ir>0). About this same time he at- 
tended Knywtt on hw ttmbaaH^ from Henry 
to the emperor. Succeeding his fatlier (eiro. 
1544), he was wturned to Parliament for 
XIorBham 1547, AVentbury 1563, Marlborough 
1555, and Calne 1C5B-9. 



[Tannur'ri Bibliothecti Britannico-Hibernica; 
p. 82 ; l^oxo's Martyrs; Calendars of State Papers 
(Henry VIII) ; Hoare'a Wilts (Downton, p. 7) ; 
liiirke's Hiytory of the Commoners, vol, iv. ; 
Keturn of MomberH of Parliament.] J. H. B. 

BA Y3STTOW, THOMAS (d. 1820), medical 
writer, was a surgeon at Bristol, where he 
served his apprenticeship with Mr. Smith, 
a physician of considerable eminence. He 
afterwards acquired a large practice of his 
own, and obtained a high reputation by dis- 
coveries in the curative part of his profession, 
especially in the treatment of ulcers and 
wounds. He published in 1797 ' Descriptive 
Account of a New Method of treating Ulcers 
of the Leg/ and in 1813 'An Account of a 
Successful Method of treating Diseases of 
the Spine. 7 He died at Clifton on 81 Aug. 
1820. 

[Biog. Diet, of Living Authors (1816), pp. 17, 
412; ttent Mag. xc. pt. ii. 284; Brit Mus. 
{Catalogue.] 

BAYNTUN, BIB HENRY WILLIAM 
(1766-1840), admiral, sou of the consul- 
general at Algiers, entered the navy at an 
early age and was advanced to be a lieu- 
tenant on 15 April 1783. In that rank he 
served at the reduction of Martinique in 
Murcli 1794, and was promoted by Sir John 
Jervis to the command of the' Avenger sloop. 
After the capture of Guadeloupe he was 
posted into the Undaunted frigate on 4 May 
.1794. With only one short intermission, in 
,1790, he continued in the West Indies during 
the next ten years of active war and the 
short peace. On his return to England 
ho was appointed to command the Le- 
viathan, of 74 guns, and was sent to the 
Mediterranean to join Lord Nelson, then 
blockading Toulon. He had thus a share in 
the pursuit of the French fleet Jo the West 
Indies and back, and in the crowning glory 
of Trafalgar, where the Leviathan was closely 
engaged with, amongst others, the French, 
flag-ship Jiucentaur, the Santissima Trini- 
dada, and the St. Augustin of 74 guns. At 
the funeral of Lord, Nelson in January 1806 
Captain Bayntun bore the guidon in the 
water procession from Greenwich Hospital. 
In June 1807 he was present with the squa- 
dron under Kear-admiral Murray which was 
sent to Buenos Ayres to co-operate with the 
army, till the general's incapacity compelled 
it to re-embark without advantage or even 
honour, Afterwards, in 1809, he commanded 
the Milford, 74 guns, and in 1811 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Royal Sove- 
reign yacht. He had no further active ser- 
vice, and his public life may be summed up 
by saying that he became rear-admiral on 



Beach 



Beach 



th' iimtfilrnti*Mrfhi> (own invited 



12 Aug-, 1812, vice-admiral on Ii) July 1H:M, 

and admiral on 10 Jan. 1N37, On a Jnn. n t'cns^' nml nl. it^Hon*, luivinu ' slmwn' hh'* 

1815 he was made K.O.B., and advanced to tin- wnrnuH fur his purnlion b-d him t*H 

G.O.B. on 25 Oct. 1839. Ifodieil <m 17 1W. nmi hun^l him without further cunSonv 

1340. . H tw fmniiiitt tit.** lu. ..k.,4 i.:., .1 _....* _ * * 



, ii,(vol. i,, wirt. ii,), 
J.K.k 



BEACH or 

last abbot of _ 

was educated at Oxford 

of his career until , .,. 

of St. John's early in 1 68H. I Tis pm 



v 
It IN corlHin thitt lit* iui*t his *ith im i J),.'f 

At th' WHIM' tim tho abW of St 
wns finally dis 



of St. John's early in lf>8H. IFis pn.MltM!i'nwi\ ' i^'fnriimtion, hirkn- Sot*., i, ;n 7 n (jilj. 
Thomas Marshall, had forfoiti h'm ollior-, by , Knuwlo'H Iliitiiiry uf Knplf&iul. iii. 120 V,,|' ' 
resistance to Oroni wall's rofortnin^ niuasinvi, j s. J <( L. 

ajid had been attainted ofliiffh tri'iwnn. Hut uvAntr i<t in \ttu.j i-,- 
Beach held tho wunn opinions iw Mamlutll B M CH ' HnMAh (r/ hij, ), t,oH, WON 

andBOonroii^UheBMiiwionsofthiiiivim- V"' J 1 "' 1 ?' 1 " 1 " 1 ' utl UriMil > i)inbiKh- 
ment. In May |fi0 JWrh fiw L mifni , ".S. 1 ', J 1 '^"*!^ "'hi-r ];nw, h<- piibltsbni in 



~- r T ^ '" -^-H ^r r A^4 ft f *M *P'I ' M l'i~ ll|l*^i I 

and had been attainted of lifyfli tiviiHon. Hut 
Beach held tho Maxnn opinions us Mnrshnll 
and soon roiwocl the BUMPICIOIIS of thn ^nvurn- 
ment. In May IR30 Jtowh (iw a mitr*d 

the bill for the diHBolu1.ion of all monasl-cripM 
still standing passed iu various HIIWIH, but- 
raised no open protewt. Oiit,sido " f 



e varous Hlngim, ut 
raised no ouenproteHt. Outsido W^stiniuNlvr, 
howwer, Beach loudly dniumnci>d the mt>a- 
?"? . T1 i e ki ^slmll ncVMr IIIIVH my housn/bo 
told Sir John hit. Clair, who rom-tod thw WHI- 



j. i i -* 1 i n ""- ' *ifTT) HAT itimni*. 

told Sir John hit. Clair, who roportod tho (^ 
versation to the lord privy w?ul, 'butatfai^,, 
nay will and oguuwt my hwrt; for i know 

OV B1V IPn.VTllllOC Tm rttmn^i.4. A. .I,.,, !j. 1 __ . < . 



v ^ Q "-%f .j **. A. 1.1 , JIUJ, I JVIIMW 

by my learning h cannot tako it by ri^bti 
vol. xxxviii,, quoted by l/uouW/iii/V^m! 

Ll ** > ^Jh mfm. j IL - . ^_ ^ J.. 1 . "H 'u. * 



WHS jtmrnbi'd to I 1 

by rbi- mitlmr to Svv'ftJ jmrtly to 



<*H<'rnsjnsun jmily to 
tb* imi.i<M of Sir Wrtliim 



, 

Tol. xxxviii., quoted by Vtwvm, iii. 4a. 
He apparently made a fliwce niHiHtAtifit (.o 
tHe inspectors ordered to put tho tict, of 15! 
in toroe. He conooalsd th abhtsy plain, 
and 



and entered into corroniondimca with 
Rnngdon, the abbot rf Jlwdlng, an.U.i.ar 
Whitmg, the abbot, of tHwtinilmry, who, lihn 
Imnself, strenuously opposed tho Imur'n coin- 
mands. Oromwoll obtainod information, of 
whwh the exact details haw ot vauAml HH. 
involving Beach m a treasonable eonmnnuty 
accordwff to. soine autlioritios, ' to rontoro Urn 

' 



. , 

ffi'nf t T W w ro l )ort()d tllult ll " '! 
JSfcSff- Tt^'l 1 Ilm R J' lu l%,th north,- 

dK?' 0f 1537 '-. <Th " ttbbo * '* CtolchuMt-w 
<ua s 



' -. - 

a say, one witness ditposnd boforu tlio 

J council, 'that th northom in.,n mm 
good men. , . Further the said abbot Mid 



ime of the 



nu -, , "I would 

to Obut that the rebels in tho north m 

Canterbury, the lord chanc-C 

thorn, and 



d , - 

A! T * * pn y seal "no"^* thorn, and 
^^S* we should h -TO a merry wor 1 
agaui'" (EolkHwse MSM sSNb 27 
quoted by FSOTOB, iii. W) ^ r thie 

1 h ' iike the *^ of 



ni ' o 

and Ghtonbury was attainted of hi^h t2 
tent at Colchester m the eighteenth century, 



, 
who, if- itppi'iuvs was MpiM'iiilly rt*JVrivd ft iu 

Ww* VirtuuuMiUiiiji|iy Liii*. 1 Switt in his 
n 'Jly HtW*fi'd ninny VIP!MI| *mi*ii4lftiioiiH. 
rli ww ii<lu|iti>il fy tin* itiilhitr, iintt in- 
' liim tbiil I'owors w^ dyin^. Hi-mib 

Vf'ar*Jit ITMuv 
* " y 



|Giit, MIIK. vii. ,1 i ; Swin.'n \VrkM, stviii, 



BEACH, T1H )M AS ( 1 7W JHW), port rrtit 
iT, WHS born ut Milton A him**, Dnrs<-t- 
m 17:iH, Kt-oin bis iwrliiM yiiiw Iu* 
inJ n HfrtJtijf pndiltM'lin tor nrt, iintl 
the iron of 



i e pron^ o .on >or<'<Ht<*r*H 
family hn iMvatm* in 17HO pupil of Sir 
' 



.loshtm Jlt'viinldH, ttM(rtin^ at lh siuui* tiim* 
tt thn St. Ainu in's LuniMU'iuJi'iNv. IliMtfliT- 



n- 



wards M<*l1l<d nt !tntlj,tln*n 
sort of Hi< fiiNhioiuihli) world, HIL! WIIH 
imiployiiil in ]mintin^ ptrfniitf (in*! i 
tfroups, UHiutlly f UHiiuili nisi*, which nn wiIl 
drawn nnd by no nu'iins devoid of nnrit . I It 
wiw n nicmhor of thu 1urorporat**d Suwty nf 
ArtwlH, nnd a t-onlributor to its 
Irom 177^ 10 17M;i. 



ITHfi hi* 



yearly at, tlw Koyiil Anuloiny until 17J0,bu 
iiot until 17i7,whi IUMVUH 



portrait 



Kw, nnd Html. , 
Prlnn* cf Wahv. 1 1** Ami r 
171),^ IHM. Tiif Nut ionul 
jr^ 111 ' <jnry has a pirtmit. )>y Hi-uch of 
William \V omiihll, tbo *urli<sl pnriuumwtnrv 
reporto. Portraits of Sir Hdwurd Wilmof, 
wirt., M.I)., and UicbHr<ITnttiTsall t thw**ll- 
Jnmwn honto dnulitr 



in tin* Natioiml 



'Tiit- 



n n* aoim or- 
trait Exhibition of 18U7, Ih* jmintud liki- 



Beacon 
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Bead on 



wiwo, in 1 787, ' AI rs. SicMons and John Komblo 
in tho Dagger fcfrwno in Macbrt.li,' of which the 
tragic urttruss wrote, ' My brolhorVi head 



is tint finest I huvo win* .soon, ami the likost 
of the two.' Several of Bwidi's portraits 
havo born angravad in mezzotint by Dickin- 
son, Vnlimtiiuj Grwm, Houston, and John 
Jonas. 

[Goad* Map;. 1800, ii, 1252; Kodgravo's Dic- 
tionary of Artists, 1878.] R. E. G, 



BEACON. [Bo BBOOW.] 
BEACONSPIELD, 



Robert, oarl of Warwick, and to the countess. 
When fcho Act of Uniformity was passed in 
1662, lie elected to remain in his rectory. He 
died in 1667. The following entry is in the 
parish register : * Beginning at the east end 
and north side lye interred the body of Mr. 
John Bedle 30 years rector of the parish, 
buried 11 May 1667.' His widow survived 
him many years, being buried 14 July 1676. 
There are entries of seven children oi theirs 
baptised between 1632 and 1646. 



Off. 



[Communications from Rev.Ift. A. Toke, M.A., 
BariiBtone ; David'iet Annals of Evangelical Eon- 
conformity in EHHGX (1863), pp. 346-8, and au- 
thorities and references therein ; Laud's Tryals 

TWA-nTT? Tmrw f,i -\MVt\ A ,,*i,^ *A ttn(i Troubles in Anglo-Oath, edit, of Laud's 
BEADLE, JOHN (d. 1667), author of Works ; Baker'n Notes- on Calamy.] A. B. GK 
the 'Journal or Diary of a Thankful Chris- J J 

tXan. Prowntod in Home Meditations upon BEADON, SIR CECIL (1816-1881), 
Number* xxxiii. 2. By J[olm] B[eadle], i lieutenant-governor of Bengal, was the 
Mantor of Arts, and Minister of the Gospel at i youngest son of Richard Beadon, and grand- 
Barnstono in Emex, 1B56/ matriculated at ' son of Richard Beadon, DJ)., bishop of 
tho univowity of Cambridge on 8 Jtily 1613. Bath and Wells [q. v.]. His mother was a 
H was first rector of Little Loighs, in which sister of the first Lord Heytesbury. He 
capacity he ftignnd a petition to Laud in fa- was educated at Eton and. at Shrewsbury, 



vour ol Thomas Hookor, afterwards a famous | and at the age of eighteen was presented 
Now England divine, Ho was presented | with an appointment to the Bengal civil 
by Laud i,n thr rectory of Barnstone in May | service, which had been placed by the court 

"t/ftfttfc.Jil -- *|j*^ . t* C*1 T ^1 1 /*! fit t* 1 A V ^ "Iff i 




shortly 

following entry: 'I did likewise convent : the return of the whig government to office. 
Mr, John Boedle, rector of Barnstono in Benching India in 1830, Beadon spent the 
Etwx, for omittmg 1 Homo part of the divine earlier years of his service in the usual dis- 
Hr\;ier ami rwfuHjntf conform it.y. But upon \ triot oilices held by junior civil servants, 
his HiibmiMsion ami promise of reformation I j and was serving as magistrate of Murshida- 
diHttiiHRixi In'm with a ftanoiuca.1 admonition.' | bad, when in 1H43 he was appointed under- 
secretary to the government of Bengal. From 
that time his advancement was very rapid. 
After filling several posts at the presidency 
in connection with the revenue administra- 
tion, he was selected in 1860 by the Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie to represent the Bengal 
presidency on a commission which had been 
appointed to inquire into the Indian postal 
system, and which resulted in the establish- 
ment of a uniform postage in that country, 
analogous to the English penny postage. He 
subsequently held in succession the impor- 
tant posts of secretary to the government of 
Bengal, secretary to the government of India, 
in the home deportment, foreign secretary, 
member of the council of the governor-gene- 
ral, and finally that of lieutenant-governor of 

Bengal. 

Beadon's career was eminently successful 
up to the last five years of his service. Three- 
successive governors-general, Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Dalhousie, and Lord Canning, enter- 
tained the highest opinion of his judgment 



r, in 1<JfJH,anothortmtry showR that Laucl 
hurl an nyii upon him. Fii Arthur Wilson's 
' A.o))ioffraiihy * (BO VBCK'H fimdwata Cu- 
rium) t.hip<> is 1-lii.H wntry undor 21 July 1(544 : 
* Mr. IWilK of BurnHtono, pretiobed at Lcez 
Jliw toxt was Numbers xxxiiL 2, 
1;hi, that, evwry chriBtian ought 
to ke*op u rocortl of hia own actions and ways. 
This uiadn mo run bac.k to the beginning of my 
life, aHHiHt,d by my momoritw and some small 
nott*H, whnrttin I liavo given a true, though 
a nioaiio, f!tliiifta1iio of oiprht and forty 
yflarft prognssH in tho world/ Tins shows that 
Bwadlo had hiw delightful book then in 
Oinbro, 

was one of the < Claris' for the 



county of KHHOX. \Jfin was also one of the 
signatory to the historical ' Essex Testimony.' 
Tn 1650 ho is returned as ' an able preacher,' 
On 25 April 1050, as appears by a manu- 
script entry on the exemplar in the British 
MuHimin, ho tmbliwhod his 'Journal or Diary 
of a Thankful Christian/ It is dedicated to 



\ 
' I 



Beadon 46 Beadon 



1111 -------------- ..._.. .. , _ _ ^ 

and ability. In 1847 Lord Hardinge spoke health, N-i-iouMy inipahvd bv a prolonged 

of his appointment ns wKJit'tary lulhn I^Mird n^idcnri- in the i*litnat* of (ten^u!, wim in 

of Salt, Customs, and Opium, which was so eritieul a eowlitiou, ihiil IIP VVUM in> 

deexned an improper wupe wens ion by his w- peraji\ely ordered by his iwdieI mlviwrrt to 

nior8,tts4u^hlyaavaiitu^v<)UHt.ntht'inti'r('s|s repair t harjiling, at it tinir when tin* brad 

of the public service.' \Vith Lord Dal lumsie of the novprnment, wiuihl naturally have 

Beadon carried on a confidential and unre- wished rither to reiimin ji the capiiul or to 

served correspondence, which wan continued vi.sil tin- ulllieteil ilistriet*, BnuioiMJt. great 

throughout hi govenimnt, and i'i lr*d only persnnut risk, returned in Calcutta, when 

with his death. It wan often Nuid in India the rxtent of the riihiuiify hirnwe uppanmt, 

at that time that Beadon was the only mau but lift IT a short May WIH i-ninpflliMi hy Jt 

in the country who had uuy iuflui'iu. 1 ! 1 wir fy,sh IIITI^S nf his nmtadv 1" n-xinit th^ 

Dalhouwie, and there can 1m noqin'stmn that hills. At ihul liuic it \\tuild luivi- )H*MI i Jn 

in all matters nhiting to th internal ad- po^Mihli- for him, Imrl In* o'-n in tho full 

jniniBtrution of the cnitnlrv, J^ird .Ualhousii' vigour of limit li, or fop any mil' -lw, to avert 

placed the #reat.i j t reliimc^o ii|)on Uendfin's or tiiiillnvifittMlii'i'uliiiuiiy which luul nelth-d 

judgment. Lord Canning promoted I^cudon upon tln ilnntiii'd |D'ovtuVf. All AVHH done 

totiiepostoff<)r(iigns(5rr<Jtary,n(laftfTWHi'ils that muhl have Iwrii iloii*- t tluil junctum, 

recommended him for the lieutrnant-govi-r- but it xvns l) too Intc, Still, tht-n nm tnt 



norfthip of Bengal. no dcmlit that th' lii'itli'fiattt-j[fovrriior*H 

During the greater part of tho mutiny Hrnre at it hilt Million at Unit fwHirular 
Beadon waH home Ht j .t,;retar t v, ami natuwtlly juurltih 4 , uimvoidfiblo though it WHM, greatly 
gharecl much of the unjtopufarity wit h which rrmt rihuli-d to an tmihumniUr njtniiMn s f' ( , 
his chief, and the government gem^nllViWeri' his treatment, of t!i** iiiiiiini'. Tin* ivul error 
regarded by certain dasHew uf the I'iuglinh , (liih-tl from mi riu'liei- iwriml, w)n<fi f ui. Um 



, f 

community in Calcutta at thai f/xrited tiiue, , t?ointiieiir't*iiii'nt of flu- M*IIIVI!V wlwh 
It was groundleHHly alleged that Hemlou tin- cedetl the uetiuil famine, ih** nMittorifi 
der-estimatetl the gravity of thin-risk After well thon- of the iliMriets eow<niel 
having conduoted Uiw <intUM of foreign nevre- ' ntiperintemlin^ ntitlioritiet at tin- rnpitnl, 
tary ior several years with markiMi ability, 1-he hoard of revenue, HIM! tin' lintti'naiit- 
andservedlor a timii in the Hupreimuumnril, . governor^ iiiili<i to tJUrrrn tb<' i'\reptioiml 
Beadon was placed in charge of th govern- ciivtunHtaneeM of the HIM', A fHTHtiim) vinit 
ment of Bengal with general approval. An whirl* the liiMiinmiii'^tvcrttur liml paid to 
article which appeared a little before that t he provim-e atnn i-nrl v JHTIIH! of the wrnvity 
time in the leading Calcutta newspaper, full > failed t,o iiii|.rew him' \vith n (in*' -otieeptitm 
of hostile critimm, not only of Itaulcin, but of the im|i*mliiii; Calamity ; ti*l IOH favour- 
ot the Indian civil Horvicu generally, highly able viewonin**ii uation *miliil\ iiivimmUtt, 
prawed Beadon'H honesty and nsr>lutioti, latl HK t he result, spmlil v invn| - \VIIH meepted 
pvedicted ior him much unpopularity. |y th tnemher of ih.' iivi*nnficiit of Iiuiin 

Ihis prediction was fully verilied. The upon whom it N|n'iMiiS|> i|rvr*U*f to il-ui with 
tun m their ccmniuH apptmr to have, fought swh mat1ei-M f und WIIH enni-eed in by UHI 
against the new lieu tenant-go vernoral most , ^ivi*rmr^iMi*rnt, Sir John i,ttivn<'e, \vbti, 
irom the commonctmimit, Mtiasuren, unijmw- though i-nterliiiniug ttitnitiviiiUM, iliti mil feel 
tumably -WIHO, taken by him after a, careful , justified in ovemifiiiK *"* liinfi*imiH, Th 
personal inspection oithoproviiuw of AHHIU, ; report of n i-omuuwirm of imiuirv, fterwnrd 
in order to improve the condition of the im- j atiprinted umler the orders of the Hit* n*litry 
portant tea-planting industry thmt i^ta- of state, was itnfavt>urable t*th,* lieutewi^ 
blislied, were tollowed byun unexampled de- ; governor, nttd that unfavottrable vi*nlift wait 
pression in t he tea industry, and the calamity nttUiml by the K'tn-ernor-Kenefiil in i-iiiuriUn 
was chared against Jieadon. The iiiwuti- langimgi, whu-bJuivittK ^''* *' the pre- 
cesBim mission to Bhutan, accompanied by , viouH<!unc-tirn*iui*iifihMNitiin*tiii*i{tiviniiii(*iit 
a gross insult to the British envoy, and the , itt Die lieutenant -go vernorV iMilii'v, wm ron- 
jar which iollownd, commencing with a n*. \ idered by itiiinv 1** bve bee*! umluly Hevew, 
?^ 86 1^?% r iT' W "I? T ul . ly d . iHWIU ?* i A 'W urniiiliH' later Headon, who !ul been 
^ iiff. JM a f v. tlui fiimit }V ln() w^i created *" previoun wi-vta* a knight 

* w wf '" wlwn tlw 

Bwig *f "^^"Awgwpw orfw was fxtiwiiHl in I Him, left Indiitjiiii 
' 



, 

ernor's reput-tttion !<,r ad- brilliant n V nttbm oversbiit owed, and bii 

bl W whUl 



lumlth 1M| ,V ''l^l 5 *V long 

'- , *? V 1 ^ 1 * 1 <" - Ji *^ 

were very much agunit lam, JH the later yuarw of his ilieiul lifts 
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Whil< tho uccH8 of Bcadnn'H govern- 
xnonti was thus nmirml, them wan much in 
hfs gt moral administration dogcrviug 1 of the 
highcftt pwiw. Tb? clw judgment! the un- 
flagging 1 indiwtry, tlw independence of cha- 
racter, fi>r whidfi h had bowi conHpicuoua in 
hifl previous poHtH, wure all turned to good 
account in many nmttwn of great importance 
to tin* wj'Il-bi'mg of Bongnl. His endeavour 
to improve tin* adminiHt ration of justice by 
th<* ffttahliHiiinent of courtw of smiill causes, 
liirt flwlomnnnt of municipal institutions, 
hi fducttt uwal policy, the careful supervi- 
sion which ho oxnrciwd over the revenue 
ttdrninitmtion,over the police and other de- 
partmfntfl of tho public service, his efforts to 
diwlc Olmt murdiw and Kulin polygamy, 
hi intolpnuMG of official incompetence and 
ncfflcwf. of duty, his discerning appreciation 
of merit, irrespective of creed, colour, or 
(AHtftall tlu'fle thingH told upon the progress 
of tlw provinces and proved that, notwith- 
standing MB failuro in one conspicuous in- 
stance, ho was an earnest, conscientious, and, 
in many rosppcts, extremely able administra- 
tor, And in tho onp instance in which he 
signally la,il<d,tho, failure is to be attributed 
to thi'HiLTiuintt tmnperamtmt which was a 
mnrki'd IVuUin'in his character, and which in . 
dituV.iilt, conjiinHuri'H is HO oftim essential to 
A LfmciouH and conciliatory manner, 





III I* rnulM IM*MM* i*r7jj*i- * *'* ra ( j v .* 

ning, no moan judgft of manmw, is said to 
d n*mnrkftd that the most perfect man- 
mn Hhft had evnr mot were Sidney 
f. and Ofscil Boaclon. liwidon Hurvived 
his return to Kngland rather more than thir- 
ttum yiiirH. ITo'clMwl on 18 July 1880 in his 
wxty-fif't h y-ar. 1 To was twice married, first 
in 1837 to'lInrriHt, daughter of Major It, H. 
Hnyl of tin* Nwgul cavalry; and Bflcondly 
in 1HHO tn Ajm^H, daughter of Mr. W. H. 
1 to lft- Mvoral children. 



nrrtwpodenco ; pfTBonal recollec- 
; rfeilmttii Kviw for August, and Novoin- 
Iw. 18U7: I'ortiiihtlyRcviow for Auguflt 1867; 
Rmr(lH of tho Oov^rnniont of India, and of the 
imtHit of Hgitl ; Rtnrn f East, Iwdia, 
l. uml OriHHii Kamine, 31 May, 1807; Bon- 
(3ml LiH, A.J.A. 



BEADON, FUKDKKICK (1777-1870), 
canon of Wnlls, third won of tho Rev. Ed- 
ward Jtaiultm, rector of North Stoneham, 
was born in London on 6 Does. 1777. He was 
wlucatiul at Ohartorhouao and at Trinity Ool- 
1ms Oxford. Ho took orders in 1801, and 
was shortly afterwards presented by hia uncle, 
tho Bishop of Bnth and Wells [see BBABOK, 



KICHARD], to the living of Weston-super- 
Mare. lie exchanged this benefice for the 
vicarage of Titlev, and, in 1811, was presented 
to the rectory of North Stoneham in succes- 
sion to his father. The next year he was made 
a canon residentiary of Wells, and kept resi- 
dence there each year, without interruption, 
until 1875. In 1803 he married Marianne, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wilder, of Purley 
Hall, by whom he had one son and two- 
daughters. Canon Beadon came of a family 
distinguished for its longevity. He was of 
middle stature, of strongly built frame, and of 
great muscular power, which lie retained even 
in extreme old age. There was nothing parti- 
cular in his diet or habits, save that he ate 
pastry and fruit more freely than meat. He 
drank wine in moderation. His temper was. 
equable and cheerful. Shooting, fishing,, 
and gardening were his favourite pursuits. 
He took out a shooting-license as late as 
1872, and when engaged in sport seemed 
almost incapable of fatigue. At the same 
time lie was never unmindful of Ms calling, 
and fulfilled its duties diligently, taking- 
some part in the public service of the church, 
up to his 96th year. During his residences 
at Wells he was active in capitular business, 
especially in promoting the repair of the 
cathedral church and the efficiency of its 
services. He took no part in ecclesiastical 
conflicts, and adhered to the practices and 
opinions prevalent among the clergy in his- 
early years. He was the last of the non- 
resident freemen of Southampton whose 
privileges were reserved by the Reform Bill. 
In political as well as in ecclesiastical 
matters he was a strict conservative* Once- 
only, in 1828, does it seem that he tra- 
velled on the continent, and he was 'never , 
thoroughly reconciled to the innovation of 
railways. Ou his attaining his 100th year, 
the queen caused a message conveying her 
congratulations and good wishes to be tele- 
graphed to him, and shortly afteuwards sent 
him her photograph with her autograph sig- 
nature. To most of the letters which he- 
received on this occasion Canon Beadon sent 
immediate replies, written with his own 
hand. In the autumn of 1878 he had a 
nevwe attack of bronchitis, and from that 
time was confined to his room. He con- 
tinued, however, to take a lively interest in 
the management of his farm, and in hearing 
of the success of younger sportsmen. During 
the early part of 1879 he gradually lost 
strength, and died very quietly on 1 June 
of that year. 

[Norman's Memoir on the Life of Rev. F. 
Beadon, Bromley, 1879, privately printed; pri- 
vate information from Rev. Preb. R. A'Court 
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Beadon and Rev.Preb. Barnard : Times, 12 Juno 
1870J W, H. 

BEADON, UICMAUT) (1737-1 H24), 

bishop of Bath and Wells, won of llobprt. 
Beadon and Mary, daughter of Hey. 8, Hquirt*, 
rector of Oakford, was born at Pinkworthy, 
Devon. He was educated at }i1umk*li*H 
school at Tiverton, and afterwardw at St., 
John's College, Cambridge, whoro h took 
the degree of B. A. in 1768, and th following 
year obtained the prize for a Latin (tway, 
He became fellow and tutor of IUH Mil logo, 
and in 1768 was appointed public orator of 
the university, and, in virtue of thw oilieu, 
presented in that year a letter of addtt'HH to 
Christian VII of Denmark, In 1775 ho win 
made archdeacon of London, lie wa utactcd 
to the mastership of Jesua C'olWt* 
bridge, in 1781. While holding thi 
he was placed in charge of "William 1<V< 
afterwards duke of GlpuccHter, duri 
residence at the university. Having 
the favour of George III by his attent 
the welfare of his pupil, he wan in 1789 
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binhop tf nitmcf'MtGr, and in 1802 WUK 
ltiHl , to . MMJ wy of Bath and WellH. i.i e 
WUH kindly and hospitable to liig clonry and 
lnHndKlibouro. He married llach^datihtor 
ot Dr. J. (Joudi, by whom Iiu had raid HOB 
Uwlmrd. For ilw lHt. fw y<'ar,s of Jiis life 
h<< wns n<lori'tl inca]iat)lfs ofdiNdiar^mir lm 
imiftminal dnlii>H }y tho infirxuitiiiB of atrej. 
Il did mil, ni^lrct HIM opiJort-utiitiffH which 
hiM hiNliopriR nflordKl liim <f forwarding tho 
mlf'-mstH of IIM liumly. Ho mudo lim HOII 
Richard flu; dmrnu-Uw of tlii diomro, and 
whnn th rirli itpincnpttl mantr of WivijliH- 
c*nb< fdl in alno tantiMl if, to him on a 
foam* for ilir'i HVPH. His imly publwhod 

tlw HimHf> nf LtirtlH on a public iiwt-day, 

For tTH^lVipiiKiitiim of tin* ( io8p(}1, tf diod 
^i A ,, \ s ^, t i | ij4 ^ )l||f | ji,. nftlNl| WBH fat}u;r 

\ * 
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